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ildi self-conceit, and 
shared more or less with all 


shall see that, even under his con- 


was very near proving successful : 


| might have succeeded altogether, had he been either 
dency of that queen 


the courageous temperament, or inflamed with the 
elder brother Artabazan 


fierce animosity, of his father. 
Ἰ 


born before the latter n succeeding ie throne, Xerxes found the forces 


ursuant to the orders of Darius ; 
opposition. | deserve ‘mark hat thoug ve sh ‘xcept Eo vhich was in a state of revolt. His first necessity 


meet with several acts of crueit na i rocity rpetrated in vas to reconquer thi untry ; a purpose fo 


r which the ; 
found amply sufficient. 
| an luced a state of much harder de- 
before: we may presume that the tribute was in- 
as well as the numbers of the Persian occupying force 
Acha menes, 
talled thers 


that his crown now pas 4 rine f ull C1) nostile as [7.1] : ; ς vas not ; Lo prosecute the 


ys in every respect inferior. Xerxes, personally the han chemes of his deceased father a: eece. At least 


resents Mardonius as the 


thirst ror 


family of 


r towns in 

heir principal mem- 
aoe 

that trontie 


᾿ ; ᾿ = 1) τ ’ ; rritol ot lell: : ile 1 xi is] 3; from Athe ns 
cuiate to De \ I { tious importa ( i I itus ' ‘ ) a : 


ι 

' , ἜΣ ye ἢ " : 611] ed j trivine to procure their ‘estorati 
the subsequent pa Li r rect e gra Ll una’ . ᾿ 161 own restorat 
of Percamus and Teuthrania, with τὶ land-revel which hi end ne ta a rsl arn 1 U present occ 


ie afterwal instrument, the r mystic 
rhaps these desce1 - ] . 

perhaps tn I τ had acquired much reputation, not 

Herodotus derived I I ; ing th pou ὃ ᾿ ; ] Ι Μ ring, interpret 

Bee wit 929g ' i OLD! > [if | Δ ; y 39 arranging, i LCs } 


yA det) Je 


ession of Herod. vu, he personal beauty is ascribed to Darius Co 


Ἰ 


} ; Ls ‘Matar laway “9 
iomannus, the tf Lhe ersian ΚΙ}: ; (Pluta h, Alexanal. 21) 


3 


too good a possession for any mortal man except the Persian 
kings.”! Fifteen years before, the Milesian Aristagoras,2 wren 
entreating the Spartans assist the Ionic revolt, had exaggerated 


in contrast with the pov: 


the wealth and productiveness of Asi: 


ὶ 
ly removed from the truth 
| 


by Mardonius. 


us heen persuaded to alter his original views, Xerx: 3 


erty of Greece, —a contrast less wid 


, 


at that time, than the picture presentec 


of the principal Persian counsellors, and 


is resolution to invade Greece, setti 
rled motives οἵ revence and 
im, and re} resenting the conquest οἱ Greece as ‘arrying 
so that the Persian empire would be- 
be wether of Zi us and the limits ot the 
the occasion of this invasion, now announced 
place, we must notice especially the hist 
manner and conception of our capital informant, — Her 
The invasion of Greece by Xerxes, and the final repulse 


. 


constitute the entire theme of his three last 


the principal object of his whole history, towards whicl 
previous matter is intended to conduct. Amidst those prior cir- 
cumstances, there are doubtless many which have a substantive 
nportance and interest of their own, recounted at so much 
length that they appear coordinate and principal, so that the 
‘a time put out of sight. Yet we shall 

find, if we | "Ing rFeLn the larger divisions of 

omitting the occasional prolixities of detail, that such 

historian’s own mind: it may be traced b 
his pretace and the statement immediately 


ting pic lowing it — of Croesus, as the first barbaric conqueror of the 
Europe . 9 ACO) ition . | » finest land in Ionian (art eKkKsS — down LO the full x pansion οἵ his the me, * Gre. 
produced every variety of fruit-bearing trees, and was cia Barbarie lento collisa duello,” in the expedition of Xerxes. 


That expedition, as forming the consummation of his historical 
scheme, is not only related more copiously and continuously than 
any events preceding it, but is also ushered in with an unusual 


ιἥστατα ἐκ νος, ἔλεγε τόν τε Ἑλλήσποντον ὡς ςευχϑηναι 4 on solemnity of religious and poetical accompaniment, so that the 
avo) i 


rious respecting this collection of prophecies 


] d m+. J M wf , ΣΝ : = vo Soe ᾿ + 
mises or threata } cro ot. Vu, 5. ως 7) Etipon 7] 4 EPLEGAANC χωρῇ, Kai ΐ vooea 1] la 

, Ὁ which mig onal asin φέρει Ta 7iLepa, Ba let Te μουνῳ νητῶν agin ἐκτὶ noval— χώρην mud 
ὁ meet any emergency Wihici : ight arise Ὁ ul σιλ T 


. 4 rae ~ ὲ 2 ) ΥῪ Ξ ᾽ { 
® Xschy’ 3s, Pers. 761 φωτέρην (vii, 8) Herodot. νυ, 49 


Ὁ 


An intimation somewhat cu 
* was of an extremely varied character, and contained pro 


oe ¢ +) “ami 1a 1 : ints ἢ 
aeventh book rod 3 reminds us 1n many point ot he 


oa etic 4 δ tha 
second book of ; lac. prol ably LOU, 1... UES 
had reached us, > Sn trace many other cases in wi 
‘magination of the historian has unconsciously assimilated | 
The dream 


ede from Ins 


Herodotus seems to di 


i 


prise against (,reece ἢ an antithesis to that 


He enters into the internal 


against ‘lroy. 


i 


with as much familiarity as Homer into 


introduces “the 


r, apa 
. - | 
man: acting, moreover, chiet 


+} 
| 


Lilé 


homog rit 
} ’ 
theolocy. 


Ὶ 

in Herodotus, 
an. is worked into his nistory oO 

cause 


rmination 


for pr rsonal valor, nor seeks to veil the many 


which their mismanagement laid open. 


72. Reiske ; Long. 


iutal 


dispositions in al 
des, to whom he imputes 


from his long banishmen 
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that Nerxes is described as having 
enterprise, and only stimulated 


‘suasions of Mardonius: this was probably the 


1 
ῃ 


genuine Persi: ief, for the blame of so great a disaster would 


naturally be transterred from » monarch to some evil counsel. 


lor. oon as Xerxes, yielding to persuasion, has announced 
i ief | had convoked his resolution 


and march to the conquest ot 


is represented as expressing his 


,* " 


ot 


τς extolling the immense ΤΟΙῸΘ 


lonians i l Kurope —_ S() he denomi- 
disunited that success was not only 

ist the rashness of this general — | 
we find opposed the prudence and lon; 
anus, brother ot the deceased Darius, ali 
the monarch. ‘The age and relationship of 
xr emboldens him to undertake the dangerous 


x the determination which Xerxes, though pro- 


the opinions of others, had proclaimed as already 


i 


ΟΕ KaT 


(Dionys. Hal. 


to Thucydides 


᾿ Ἷ ψ0-» 


iarshly upon Herodotus, 


ans of ancient times were very apt 

atters of fact, exemplifying the 

our knowledge of them 

fiction, so 

our morality. Dionysius, 

so far as to say that 

Greece, ought to 

have been left in oblivion and never to have passed into history (σιωπῇ καὶ 
In παραδοϑ γνομένων ἠγνοῆσϑαι, ibid. p. 768),—and 
that es} WV ἃ \ les ¢ } iever ἃ have thrown the tlame of it 
apon his own city, sil ere were many other causes to which it might 
have been imputed ἔγοντα πολλα "ρμαῖς περιάψαι τὰς αἰτίας, p. 
70) ' Herodot. vii 661 ἐν αἰτίῃ : compare c. 100 


" Herodot. vii. 9. 


Artabal - } eys thi r r (for it his 1 trea in 
Persian to sit up regal throne 1), but he at length complies, 
expecting to be able to prove to Xerxes that the dream deserved 
no attentio “ Many dreams (he says) are not of divine origin, 
nor anythin; tter than mere wandering objects such as we have 
and seducing beer. thinking upon during the day: this dream, of whatever 
nature it may be, » foolish enough to mistake me for 
the kin: if » in the royal attire and bed; but if it shall 
[ shall myselt confess it to be 


ability that 


divine.” ‘cordingly, Artabanus is placed in the regal throne 


and l, and, as soon as he falls asleep, the very same figure 


thou he who dissuadest 


his safety, from marching 
ἢ forewarned of that 
ys, and thou too shalt not escape, 


ing to avert that which must and 
vision assumes a threatening 
urn out the eyes of Artabanus 
awakes in terror, and runs to 
have hitherto, O king, recom- 
smpire on 

but since the 


i 


lestruction from on 


mina an 
ecp ἢ , pinion, and 
OTyY iahYg 


dations of the latte and aban hi proje 

But in the following night, no sooner has Xer 

than the same dream and the same figure again ay 
: command in language of te 


in δ state of great alarm, sprin 


TSI f ᾽ν 
ω» ΄ ‘~~ * 4 


Artabanus. whom he informs of the 
af : _— 7 . —- Compare vu, 8 
divine mandate interdicting his change of resolution. . ’ 


pe *ne absolute will of (sod that this expedition 


] 


against Greece shouid be executed, the same vision will appear 
tA hee aiso provided thou puttest on my al . 
throne. and sleepest in my bed.”2 Not 
LLAANVGL, ὡς 


‘ior, Vil. LU I LOL. I μ ; 
’ : . Ἔ ; ; HAE, m Til &raGAai } l Ue ( αὐτὸς τραποδδε, «αἱ 
ειογοῦοξ Ti i5 CU cCUTet VY , ᾽ AGE « ἱ TG ( ἐᾷ ᾿ 
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It is thus that Herodotus re : he creat expedition of 


Xerxes to have originated : parti of Mardonius, 


᾿ 


no reaps i} i i 7 εἰ mn the 
yut still more in the influence of “ mischievous 
second book 


LO ove 


‘pu 
constrain the Persian monarch 
against his own better judement. 


liar to Hy rod- 
} 


him with his contemporaries 


modified more 


hroughout 


less than : ‘li terposition ΟἹ the 


eelings either of one nation or the 
its rise, as Herodotus tells u 
and 18 In some sort a consolation tor the 


is turned and colored by the Grecian 


.erxes for tryi 
to contravenes 
rodot. vu, 12. 
stew. 
dot See 1 3 Swe Υ tha Φ» > . -* . 
otus ms to 1.8. in th gre , not ὄνειρος in the 
᾿ mina ὁ ἃ . . ' 
mascuine: for the alteration of - 7 vii. ἃ vra in place of 
ἕωντος, 18 NOt at all Οἱ 1 for. he iline gender ὄνειρος is commonly 
used in Homer; but 
Respecting the influence of dreams in determining the rprises of the 


early Turkish Sultans, see ἢ r, Geschichte des Osmanisches 


Reichs, hook il, 
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a third dream, which appeared to Xerxes after his resolution 


narch was finally taken, and which the mistake of the Magian 


rpreters falsely construc d! into an encouragement, though it 


1 


ly threatened ruin. How much this religious conception of 
! 


equence of events belongs to the age, appears by the fact, 
it not only appears in Pindar and the Attic tragedians gen- 
S esp cially the Perse of /Eschylus, exhibited 
the battle of Salamis, —in which we find the 
well as the jealous enmity of the gods 
‘r and overweening aspirations in man,? though 
that inclination, which Herodotus seems to have 
Persian informants, to exculpate Xerxes by repre- 
himself to sober counsels, but driven in 

rary direction by the irresistible fiat of the gods. 
lomannus. Plutarch, Alexander, c.18 
Astyages on the Magians for 

‘ ἢ᾽ 158, 
firmed that Nikias put a totally 
eclipse of the moon which induced 
is ruin (Plutarch, Nikias, c. 23). 
745, 825: compare SophocL 
(Edipus Tyrannus; Euripid. 
39: Pausanias, 11, 33, 3. 
enophon, Agesilaus, c. 11, 
fears the envious gods,” — 
continuance; and Klausen, ' 

» facts of his history, 
his own mind, is 


70. Hoffmeister traces 
often overlaying, or trans- 
ble portion of the nine 
the circumstance, that the 


‘ 


llected his facts were for the most part 


+1) 
A4ULUS CUI 


himself: so that the religious and moral 


U ii 


riginal materials, and did not need to be 


ad 


little doubt that the priests, the ministers 
te or interpreting guides around these 


ef sources for instructing himself: a stranger, 


have been constantly in a situation to 


hom he could consult. The temples weve interest 


While we take 
which both the poet 
ing bot 


ommunh 


ich Herodott 


>} δι τα fx 
Phthiot S$ (Vl 
| 
} 


ed with 


generally, as inde 
markable to notices 


rary poets : see the refere! 


envy and jealousy of th 


poses them to pursue, is really such as would deserve that nam & man, 


-- and such as he himself ascri>es to the despot (iii, 80): he does not think 


aimself obliged to call the gods just an iful whil is attributing te 


conceptions with eee ind barbarians, we need look no farther than ambition 
surround this vast conflict ot the invasion: considering 


ject in the mind of Darius for 
there was no prol ability that 


strangers, ai ay h m 1 bh on and successor ul ‘atuitously renounce it. Shortly 
of whom, however, had | erore them Aaiso t niter the ‘ond t of σγρί, he began to make his preparations, 
is ἢ: rdly nar rth οἵ his resolve as 


ss and subordinate 

re elved Or 

and munitions of war, 

‘ans ports, provisions, or 

he circumstances of the 
out to those who should CX- 


᾿ Ὶ cut rders most theiently for four entire years these 
communicat © him were always pt . 7 


‘ing to their own functions or religiou iti- repa [10] vere carried on, and as we are told that similar prep- 


introduce anything new wi ῃ he Incorporate hi: j yee O Oo | ‘war | Ι } three years preced- 


Lhe treatise of Plutarch — “ Cur Pythia nu to any ultimate re- 


doubt that the maximum of force, which the 


[6 ; ' 1] n iid possibly be made to furnish,! was now brought to 
events o sTrecian History ἣν ΠῚ { . : 
. X 


of curiosity didAov eau f AO? (Σ ui he schemes of aerxes. The Persian empire was alt 
; i Sit wr LSU ‘ « ν 
as Herodotus was in high his moment more extensive thi: ver it will appear al any sub 


same treatise: a ill- pequ ἱ ‘ it ised maritime Thrace and Macedonia 


vé MAOYOL, ELC, 


Thessaly, : nearly all the islands oi 
sho Ι | the Avgean north of Krete and east of Eubcea, including even 
rether to privat ᾿ - 


political events came 

"In the time of Herodotas . y in their dealing with mankind. But the 

7). In the time of Herodot -pretation does not reion alone throuchout the narrative of 

. ae tee $: it is found side by side with careful sifting of fact and specifi- 

οἷοι is Fr ne of positive, definite, appreciable causes: and this latter vein is what 

Polemonis Fragmenta, c. ἢ ᾿ ishes the historian from his age, — forming the preparation 

tarum ' in whom it appears predominant and almost exclusive. 

ree = his point illustrated in Creuzer, Historische Kunst der Grieschen, 

ul phenomena is not hnitt ii, . 150-159. 
informants 


putationes Herodotem, p. 16. Géttingen, 1828) professes to 

lences of old age (senile ingenium) in the moralizing color which 
overspreads the history of Herodotus, but which I believe to have belonged 
ποῦν ae | ripid. Aicestis, 11: redicates to his middle and mature age not less than to his latter years, — if indeed 
ὁ gods, In case ΠΌΣΟ Se Coney hich he sup- he lived to be very old, which is noway proved, except upon reasons which 
I have already disputed in my preceding volume. See Bahr. Commentatia 
de Vit et Scriptis Herodoti, in the fourth volume of his edition, c. 6, p. 388, 


Herodot. vii, 19. χῶρον πάντα ἐρευνῶν τῆς ἠπείρου. 
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with the main la 


from motives « * mere tentation: “for it would have cost no 
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Thales, was ἃ far greater 
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tinual fallu 
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The circumnavigation 
Xerxes must have 


trm@um was much less dangerous, as the 


ect of Xerxes to collect 
passed. If there be any 

it is in comprehending 
ime as three years, when 
lisposal. and among them 


ya 25 
across the isthm: o that the ec: ᾿ avi anal. whic! acvainst the sea at its two 
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miliara process 3it.in the mind ὁ 
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ran ial ahiv be dou 1: but the whole was united at Sardis and 


such was tl ‘ ah sn Skee : ἢ : 
his arrival at Sardis at the beginning of wint2r, 


vy ἐἢ, 


the beginning Of Spring, 
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necessity n ᾿ art af th, . , ; | 
the troops of their subject | yntineent | ᾿ | % ee digious arm: nt was well calculated to 
lo employ the scourge in thi av te all ‘i ie iy oe eve mong the most resolute of them. And he 
| : ) —— a ει orders to the maritime cities in Thrace an 
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ing: the Asiatic and insular : 1 ee? : Ἧ ΚΣ i ae 
wa | nl 0 ring, an tinued in spite of several threaten- 


from various other hardshi hen thev 1 7 Jeg ining 
: Pes et pnorten luring the course of it, — one of which Xerxes was 
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according to Herodotus, 
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Egyptians and Babylonians, accust« 
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ΤΊ " | 
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Major Rennell (Ge 
does not affirm that 
that time to t uttir vitl 
. . ὃ P “ le - . y rie aS 
- interpretation, — deserves notice, as 
The interpretaticn is doubtless here 
e of the story interpreted : an ingenious man, after the 
appropriate simile for its proud 


1us 
᾿ 


terminated, imagines an 


nation (Parturiunt montes, nascetur 


? - 


ἐϑηεῖτο τὸν Στὸ peneret ves 

“ | om = US, al commencement and inelorious termi 
The essential necessity, and πων ἐδ ᾿ recounted, either by himself or by some 
: 3 : “ hearer who is struck with it. as if it had been a real antecedent fact. The 
tecedent fact to foreshadow the great Persian 
serves as presumptive rridence to 


7 


enophon, Anabasis, iii, 4-2: ind 
idiculu ‘uc). and the simile is 


tributaries, as conceived 

modern Turks Soe th : : , 
odern Turks. | th {émoires du Ba ,, aptn 

! δ] νῷ; inva τὸ εὐσύμβλητον of Herodotus } 
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Respecting its numbers and constit 


on occasion ol the oreal 


of Sardis, was seen 
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tered man, placed 


a lesson on the sub- 


st son of the w ΔΙ (ΠΥ 


who had ene 


} 
t 


: ἐδ 
from Kappadokia ἴϑ 


. >» ¥ 


} ] ΤΆ if Be sual 
MUSLY recommended himselt DD ΓΙ ἢ 


Darius. So abundant was 
ς of pecuniary contri- 
monarch asked him 
“| Possess (replied Pyth- 


| 
| 
A 


ousand talents of 81 


do Be 4 
Atarneus, 


‘The inciden: respecting Pythius is in Herod 


place no confidense in the estimate of the wea 


respects, the story seems well entitled to credit 


ry) 


passed Adra- 


I 


Pythius; but in other 
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Antandrus, and crossed the range of Ida, most part 
left hand. not without some loss from 


ler. From hence they reached Ilivm 


*and thun 

- Skamander, the stream of which was drunk up, or 
trampled and rendered undrinkable, by the vast 

animals: in spite of the immortal interest whicb 

rives from the Homeric poems, its magnitude 

to make this fact surprising. ‘To the poems them 

Terxes did not disdain to pay tribute: he ascended 

* Tlium, reviewed the Pergamus where Priam 

lived and reigned, — sacrificed one thousand 

mn goddess Athéné,— and caused the Magian 

ations in honor of the heroes who had fallen 

venerated spot. He even condescended to inquire inte 
abundantly supplied to visitors by the inhabi 
[lium. of that great real or mythical war to which Gre- 
chronologers had hardly yet learned to assign a precise date: 
ibtless when he contemplated the narrow area of that 
Ἢ all the Greeks confederated under Agamemnon had 
inable for ten yes Ὃ to overcome, he could not but fancy 
these same Greeks would fall an easy prey before his innu 
Another day’s march between Rheeteium, Ophry 

ardanus on the left-hand, and the Teukrians of 
‘eht-hand, brought him to Abydos, where his 

ted bridges over the Hellespont awaited 


Asia into Europe Herodotus dwells wit 


micht do so, since when we 


the invading number, the unmeasured hopes 


no less unmeasured calamity, — it will appear not 
only t have been the most imposing event of his century, 
but to rank among the most imposing events of all history. He 
surrounds it with much dramatic circumstance, not only mention- 
ing the marble throne erected for Xerxes on a hill near Abydos, 
from whence he surveyed both hie masses of land-force covering 
the shore, and his ships sailing and racing in the strait (a race in 


| Herodot. vii, 42. 
 Herodot. vii, 43. ϑεησάᾶμενος δὲ, wal πυϑόμενος κείνων ἕκαστα, ete. 


80 
81 


which the Phenicis 


ξ 

other contingents), but also superadd: sy? frst to pass over, and XNerxes himself, with the remaining 
logue with Artabanus, intende: 4 ᾿ Ἀ a τὰ sie - ir Madre, emv. followed next, though in an order somewhat different from 
a : Ming uitting Sardis: the monarch 
saw his troops crossing the 
But in spite of the use of 
progress, 80 vast were the num 
‘ed no less than seven days and 
‘ntermission, in the business 
in mind presently, when 

ἃ by Herodotus.! 
Xerxes directed his march 
to the isthmus whereby it 18 
town of Kardia on his left hand 
the eponymous heroine of 
he turned westward along 
/Egean sea,— crossing 
derived its name, and even drink- 
-_accerding to Herodotus — with the men and 
‘my. Having passed by the JKolic city of Ainus 


ched the sea-coast and 


called Stentoris he rea 
kus, COV ering the ric lelta near the mouth of 


had been built there and garrisoned by Da- 
plain called by ἃ is same name reached far 
comprised in it the towns 
ili ores ies : ἃ and 4 ( Samothracian Greeks 
he nate f “eae | 24 = - a plan ἃ on the territory once pyre i by . Thracian Kikones 
here joined by his fleet, which 
promontory of the Thracian 
ἢ convenient for a ceneral 
land and his naval force. 
of mankind has there been 


Εν ΠΑ mos est, consalutavél heey nankie Soin pegs onset ere ~~ hae 

hattlo near Cremona, between t a ‘ . ou ᾿ a ένα χρόνοι 

sian, and the rise of the sun while the combat was yet until sh τολβονῖννς, | -odot. Vii, 58-59 ; Pliny, H. N. iv, 11. See some valuable remarks 

also Quintus Curth il, 3 p. 41, ed. Mutzel ie Ts the topography of Doriskus and the neighborhood of the town still 
* Herodot. vu, ὁ χῦτα ἔχω ὦ ἔς ᾿ ' ni 1 ch, Reise durch Rumelien und nach Brussa, ch. vi, 

ΕΝ ΓΝ ἜΦΑΝ ὅτε ὁ ιετεμὲλ ἢ γὸν 145 pp. Lf Gttingen, 1841). He shows reason for believing thas 

νυ. τέων τὴν ϑάλασταν ed: sear lentati ¢ the coast, marked on the map 88 the gulf of Ainos, did 

any more than it exists now 
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bronght together a body of men from regi 


widely diverse, for one 
which were now assembk 


Hebrus. About the num 


room for doubt. 

tara | — > 
otus,! whose conceptions 
powers of language) that 
Nor was it Asiatic nations al 


Indus, the Pe 


saders, formed the 
furnished the fleet, on board 


4 le. 5 o'er ’ 
Sake served as armed soldiers or 


ars ὶ ᾿ ᾿ γε. " 
ers, both of the entire army and of 


respecting the 


uished forty-si2 


menseé Asiatic 


comments 


‘+t Cadusios, et Elymzos — Syros 


*'7iorum melius, propter servilia i 


sharp remark of the . 


: 


33). Quintus Curtius 


33 


ob] the various 8 
companies ¢ f thousands, ht eds, and tens 
composing the land-force were as follows: 
ns, Hyrkanians, Assyrians, Baktrians, 
thians, Clorasmians, Sogdians, Gan- 
σα, Paktyes, Util, Myki, Pari- 

Asia and Ethiopians south of 
igyes, Matieni, Mariandyni, 
jydians, Mysians, Thracians, 


Saspeires, - Sagartil. 


L 
] 


οἱ were: Phenicians, 
_two hundred; Cypriots, 
one hundred; Pamphylians, 


eventy : Lonic Greeks, one hun- 


lic Greeks, sixty ; Hellespontic 


τοι! 


from the islands in the “ἤύρθδῃ, 


i 


wo hundred and seven triremes, 
oars. The descriptions of 
Herodotus are curious and 


importa! to mention that no nation except the 
hylians, Cypriots and. Karians (partially also the 

s on shipboard) bore arms analogous to those of 
arms fit for steady conflict and sustained charce,! 


᾿ ᾿ ϑ “ ({ «at i 
nbat in line as well as for defence of the person, 


~ ἢ: 
j 


pursuit or 1] 


missile weapons, — lig 
all, — turbans 
ts. — swords, They 
for fighting 1 
and shields which 
‘cons too were much 


some ΟἹ 


ἰ not evel carry 
ΒΡ } hardened in the fire.- A 
wlled Sagartil, to the number of eight 
thousand horsemen, came a dagger apd with the 
rope known ἢ South America as the lasso, which they cast in 


—_— γέ 
ὶ erslalis, \« 


nomadic 
armed only with 


Si y 1 ὦ Ἰ 4 ee ~ _ 

' Herodot. Vu, 39-93 EACTOUvL. vil, 61 81]. 
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and seventeen thousand men. Not 
Ἢ from Doriskus to Thermopy] 
men and ships from all 
riving from hence a 
ies with aggregate 
three hundred thou- 
force when he 


was two million six hun ἃ and forty 


37 


all. ndeed, 3 ears tl he only way in 
r the military total, which must at all events 


consistent it he conditions ol possible 


ng a comparative absence of attendants, 


small consumption, and habit- 

in all ages. An Asiatic 

is campaign upon scanty fare, and 
be intolerable to an European! 
bable consumption, we have 

f ancient history had so much 

late supplies on the line of 

he cities in Thrace were required 
provisions, when the army passed 
uin. Herodotus himself expresses 
have e provided for so vast 


| od τ᾿ | ata i ὦ ἐν et ΤῊΝ admit his estimate literally, the diffi- 
forty-one thousand or | 


into an impossibility. Weighing the 
eonsidering that this army 

effort throughout the vast em- 

‘al total was the thing chiefly demand- 
nption were regarded by the Great 

, and that provisions had been col- 


efore alone the line of march, -— we may 


Ber- 
in 1665, says that 
hundred thous 
nor had they ever Deen 
BO Y ist 
Che 
ΠΟῸ | ἢ tem} an simple 
of the Persian trremé lie f the ndians.’ Bernier, Irs in the ul mpire, translated 
must sappose either 
rodotus has mentioned, or that : : tit de la <x says. about the enormous host of Genghis- 
d joined afterwards an iomm« nt sl res. qwils s’accommodent de toutes sorted 
1. Orat. de Symmoris, ἢ Valimens. 
Phat thor seems to estimave the largest ar! f Genghis at sevee 
193) 
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men: Diodorus appears to follow 
authoritie None of these wit- 
1 case where we are 


sort. an original v 


ntlv conversed with rsons actually pres 


muster οἵ Doriskus, o1ving 115 MOLI ie1r belie! as to 
computatio 


"ἢ 
Moreover, 


Baktrian 


} 
men.* 


he counts 


hundred thou men, as 


be considerably above a million. 


the Wu 
£1ans 
neal 
fort 
je m iu 
repo! 
sant 


sucune id le Lom! li if iplol ς Xi pa;r 
] p 

ἕ tare 7a) |? ’ > + ᾿ ᾿ ‘ ‘ ᾽ 

Caractel I é i ation 1 a I } , t a dui 


favoriser cette opinion populaire, po r frapper Pimaginat inspurer an 
Herodotus as 


Heeren is dispose ept the numerical totals, given DY 


tO the army of Xerxes, much too Casiiy, 4 τε ment: nor is he correc® 


mnesus probably. wilt resist 
3 ibers what it may. 
it exhibits no feel- 


᾿ 


‘eatment Οἱ 
ΟἹ 


monarch 

with the army 

ons and along three 
ἢ seven dis 

‘jan maritime colonies: 


took reinforcement 


3 
racian Satre were preserved 
d 


ts amidst the woods an 
f Samothrace and ‘Thasus, 


he mainland, and the Grecian colo- 


10ore Intima 


haracter of 


sus 

/yrus 

any 

and ipg the her Greeks, | ily represents t feeling of Herodotus himself. 
the sagachous LD ‘ma l τὴ Τ ΓΟ n: while Nass i , ᾿ συν ᾿ | ‘ 1} ’ 4 aft ' \arrative ¥ 7 Tar t . “ive 3 respecting the 
employed to transmit judi mnsel t Ivkratés. the despot ἊΝ enosition and family circumsta! of Demaratus (vi, 63, seg.), and his view 
x 7 : ᾿ ᾿ 2 » . : ) » » Ξ . ἢ 5 - a ν 
Since all these men spe ne an he same lang ‘ars certal i the deat! ig as an atonem to th prince for injury done, 


that they are introduced by Herodotus 1 
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nies Dikza,! Maroneia, an: 
contribution for contingents 


ruinous, they were 1 


5 


immense host 


φ “of ΄ Ὕ γ᾽ ‘ Ὕ < 
οἱ wheat and barley, fattening cat 


tov ther with a dece nt display of rold and ly : iate for the 


reval dinner. A superb tent was erect - Xerxes and his 


< 


] 


immediate companions, while the army received their rations in 
the open region around: on commencing the march next morn- 
ing, the tent with all its rich contents was plundered, and noth- 
ing restored to those who had furnished it. Of course, so prodig- 
ious a host, which had occupied seven days and seven nights 1 
crossing the double Hellespontine bridge, must 

for many days on its march through the territory, 

at the charge, of each one among the cities, so that 

brought them to the brink of ruin, and even in some cases drove 
them to abandon house and home. The cost incurred by the 
city of Thasus, on account of their possessions of the mainland, 
for this purpose, was no less than four hundred talents? (equal to 
ninety-two thousand eight hundred pounds): while at Abdera, 


he witty Mecakreon recommended to his countrymen to go In a 


. 


t ‘ 
body to the temples and hank the gods, because Nerxes was 


pl ased to be satisfied with 
rch required 
have been reduced to the alternative either of exile or Οὐ utter 


destitution.2 <A stream called Lissus, which seems to have been 


! Herodot. vil 
2 This sum of 
tribute charged 
ine the western and southern coast of Asia Minor, wherein wer 
the Ionic and Feoli Greeks, beside ‘yi lans, Pamphyliar - 
iii, 90.) 
3 Herodot. vil, 118-120 7) the computation of the 
quantity of corn which would hay been required for daily consumption, 


assuining the immense numbers as he conjectures them, an | reckoning one 
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said to have been drunk up by the 

.of some magnitude near Pistyrus.! 
the Edonian Thracians and the Pieri: 
tween Pangzeus and the sea, Xerxes and his army reached 
station called Ennea Hodoi, 
norable by the foundation of Am- 
already thrown over the river, to 
riests rendered solemn honors by sacrificing 
and throwing them into the stream. Nor were his 
atisfied without the more precious sacrifices 
Persians : he here buried alive nine na- 
maidens, in compliment to Nine-Roads, the 
name of the 3] Ὁ moreover, he also left, under the care of the 
the sacred chariot of Zeus, which had been 
the seat of empire, but which doubtless was found 
ἡ the line of march. From the Strymon he 
ἃ along the Strymonic gulf, passing through the 
Ricalte. near the Greek colonies of Argilus and 
he came to the Greek town ot Akanthus, hard 
¢ Athos. which had been recently cut through. 
Bisaltw? refused submission to Xerxes, 
fety, and forbade his six sons to join the 
themselves, they nevertheless did 
eaused all of them to be 


which Xerxes had passed by, obeyed his 

and probably few doubted the 

rious an armament. But the inhabi- 

heen eminent for their zeal and exertions 

ial, and had probably made considerable 

the operation; Xerxes now repaid their zeal by 


man’s daily consumption, equal to one eighth of 
sssary to examine a computation founded on 


onounces this savage practice to be spe ially 
wife of Xerges, 
en victims, children 
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1 
ἡ 


contracting with them the 
praise and presents; thou 

empted them from the char 

their territory. He 

was directed LO 

two southwestern 

Thermaic gulf, and to await his 

its course gathered additional troops 
the two peninsulas of Sithonia and 


r 


eastern side of the Thermaic gulf, in the region called Krusis, 


᾿ 


Krosswa, on the contine 
» Greek towns were numerous, bt 
Near Therma (Salonichi) 1 


culf and eastward of the m 


awaited the arrival of Xerxes by land from Akanthu 


seems to have had a difficult march, and to have 
considerably inland, through Pweonia and Krestdnia,—a 


: = 
woody, and untrodden country, where his 


sot 
Sel 


upon by lions, and where 


digious size and fierceness: at length he rej 


Therma, and stretch is army throughout Mygdonia, 


ae ; ae ze aye 
cient Pieria, and Bottizis, as far as the mouth of the 


Xerxes had now arrived withi 


northern boundary of 


. Ἢ 


| ᾿ . 
march through nothing but subi 


contingents 


J 


which he had marcn 


volunteers joining 


the Thracians, and 


᾿ e ΤΣ } ; ᾿ hen ῚῚ } - 
moe, even in tne di ys ἢ us. ne δ lal 
ς-.. " 


the last of his 


found himself, — together with 


5: 
- 


dertook to conduct him farther. Nor did the task yet appear 


difficult: what steps the Greeks were taking to oppose him, shalj 
be related in the coming chapter. 


1 Herodot. vii, 122-127. 


Respe ting the name Pi 


rions, see tha 
᾿ ἱ Ὁ ἢ 

mrevious τ {Ὶ ΤΙΕὈἘὲὴΞ(" το | ΟἿ " ν 7 rt \ } i¢é 

previous volume ol. 1 ἢ. 7. Ὁ. Herodot. vi, 116. 


KLEOMENES AND LEOTYCHIDES 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


MA&ATHON TO 


THERMOPYLZ. 


tion respecting the affairs of Greece immediately 

‘the Persians from Marathon, is very scanty. 

Leotychidés, the two kings of Sparta (the 

ler, or Eurystheneid, the latter to the 

τ Prok leid, race ), had conspired for the purpose of 

he former Prokleid king Demaratus: and Kleom- 

so far as to tamper with the Delphian 

for this purpose. manceuvre being betre yed shortly 

afterwards. he was so alarmed at the displeasure of the Spartans, 

‘hat he retired into Thessaly, and from thence into Arcadia, 
where he 1m loved the powertul 

ind heroic lineage to arm the Arcadian people against his coun- 

alarmed in urn, voluntarily invited 

romise of amnesty. But his renewed lease 

ne: his habitual violence of character became ag- 

‘nto decided insanity, insomuch that he struck with his 

he met: and his relatives were forced to con- 

ains under a Helot sentinel. By severe menaces, 

constrained this man to give him his sword, with 

ἃ himself dreadfully and perished. So shock- 

ἃ death was certain to receive a religious interpretation, but 


Ἰ 


among the misdeeds of his life had drawn down upon him 
‘ath, was a point difficult to determine. Most of the 

ted it to the sin of his having corrupted the Pythian 

Athenians and Argeians were each disposed to 

an hypothesis of their own, — the former believed that the gods 
had thus punished the Spartan king for having cut timber in the 
sacred grove of Eleusis,—the latter rec yonized the avenging 
hand of the hero Argus, whose grove Kleoments had burnt, 


' Herodot. Υἱ 
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along with so many suppliant warriors who had taken sant tuar) 
init. Without pronouncing hetween these different suppositions, 
Herodotus contents himself with expressing his opinion that the 
miserable death of Kleomenes was an atonemelhi t " his condu ἡ! 
to Demaratus. i 

Spartans, usually more di 


nenon to divine 


᾿ ΄ 9 hy x ° a - . ‘le ᾽ ay te | ᾿ r i 
gion not! ‘ : ny Sic : K | omen ha 4 rone 


a 


: , 


mad, they affirmed, through habits of intoxication, learned {rom 
some Scythian envoys who had come 
‘The death of Kle ar 
AG 


; \ see ὁ y hy faced Ὁ hon r la med 
respecung their ten Hosta, whom Kleomen 


had taken away from the island, a little before 

Attica by the Persians under Datis, and deposit d at Athen 
guarantee to the Athenians against aggression from 1 

that critical moment. Leotychidés was the surviving auxiliary 
of Kleomenés 1n the requisition of these hostages, and against 


‘ i i 
him the JE ginetans un 


away their prisoner, when 


Theasides, pointed out 


porary wrath, whi 
if t! saw the 
piy the Acginetans, instead of executing the sentence, 
contented themselves with stipulating that Leotychideés should 
accompany them to Athens and redemand their hostages detained 
there. The Athe ians refused to give up the hostages, in 3116 
of the emphatic terms in which the Spartan king set forth the 
4. 
i, 61. Κλεομένεα, ἐόντα ἐν τῇ Αἰγίνῃ, καὶ Kowa τῇ "Ελλάδι 


AFFAIRS OF SPARTA. 


sacred obligation of restoring a deposit :! they justified the re 

fusal in ar by saying that the deposit had been lodged by the 

two kings jointly, and eould not be surrendered to one of them 

but they probably recollected that the hostages were 

placed less as a deposit than as a security against A¢ginetan hos- 
‘urity they were not disposed to forego. 

having been obliged to retire without success, the 

olved to adopt measures of retaliation for them- 

waited for the period of a solemn festival celebrated 

at Sunium. on which occasion a ship pecu- 

| carrying some of the leading Athenians as 

ys, sailed thither from Athens. This ship 

nd means to capture, and carried all on board prisoners 

ther an exchange took place, or whether the 

prisoners and hostages on both sides were put to death, we do 

not know; but the consequence of their proceeding was an active 

and decided war between Athens and /®gina,? beginning seem- 


ut 488 or 487 B.c., and lasting until 481 B.c., the year 
preceding the invasion of Xerxes 


named Nikodromus tock advantage of 
against the government of the island. 
.¢ been before, as he thought, unjustly banished, he now 
| ‘the people against the ruling oligar hy, 


.e Athenians a simultaneous invasion in support 


Accordingly, on the appointed day he rose with his 


volume of 


ovo. πεντῆρης ἐπὶ Lovviw (VI, a7). I 


schomann and sanctioned by Boéckh — 
at the Athenians at that time 
"oars {(πεντηρης) : moreover, 
ἧς makes considerable embar 
see Boéckh. Urkunden iiber das Attische See- 
of Syracuse is said to have been the first Greek 
who constructed ντήρεις Or quinquereme ships (Diodor. xiv, 40, 41) 
here were many distinct pentaéterides, or solemnities celebrated every 
fifth year, included among the religious customs of Athens: see Aristoteles 
Πολιτ. Fragm. xxvii, ed. Neumann; Pollux, vii, 107. 


HIS! 


irtisans in arms and 
ong post which had 
lore modern city 
ynvenient.! But 


as unable to malntail 


hate to 561Ζ6 


taken. In spite of every 


clung to it with convulsive grasp: li rs did not ventur 

to } ut him to death in su ἢ 3 position, but they severed the hands 
from the body and then executed him, leaving the hands still 
hanging t) and grasping? the door-handle, where they seem to 
have long remained without being taken off. Destruction of the 
seven hundred prisoners does not seem to have drawn down upon 
the AEginetan oligarchy either vengeance from the gods or cen- 
sure from their contemporaries ; but the violation of sanctuary, 
in the case of that one unfortunate man whose hands were cut 
off. was a crime which the goddess Démétér never forgave. More 
than fifty years afterwards, in the first year of the Peloponnesian 
war, the Eginetans, having been prey iously conquered by Athens, 
were finally expelled from their island: such expulsion was the 
divine judgment upon them for this ancient impiety, which half a 


1 See Thucyd. i, 8. 

The acropolis at Athens, having been the primitive city inhabited, bore 
the name of The City even in the time of Thucydides (ii, 15), at a time 
when Athens and Peirzus covered so large a region around and near it. 

2 Herodot. vi, 91. χεῖρες δὲ κεῖναι ἐμπεφυκυΐαι ἧσαν τοῖσι ἐπισπαστῆρσι. 
The word κεῖναι for ἐκεῖναι, “those hands,” appears so little suitable in 
this phrase, that I rather imagine the real reading to have been κειναὶ (the 
lonic dialect for κεναὶ), “ the hands with nothing attached to them:” com 
pare a phrase not very unlike, Homer, Iliad, iii, 376, «etvy δὲ τρυφώλεια 
dy’ ἔσπετο, etc. 

Compare the narrative of the arrest of the Spartan king Pausanias, and 
ef the manner in which he was treated when in sanctuary at the temple of 
Athéné Chalkicekos (Thucyd. i, 134). 
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.f continued expiatory sacrifice had not been sufficient to 


‘nians who were to have assisted Nikodromus arrived 
lav too late. Their proceedings had been de 
of borrowing twenty triremes from the 
in addition to fifty of their own : with these seventy 
they defeated the Atginetans, who met them with a fleet of 
then landed on the island. The A%ginetans 
from Argos, but that city was either too much dis- 
them. or too much exhausted by the defeat sus- 
he Spartan Kleomenes, to grant it. Nevertheless, 
Argeian volunteers, under a distinguished cham- 
f the pentathlon named Eurybatés, came to their assistance, 
vigorous war was carried on, with varying success, against 

the Athenian armament. 

\¢ sea. the Athenians sustained a defeat, being attacked at a 
moment when their fleet was in disorder, so that they lost four 
ships with their crews: on land they were more successful, and 
few of the Argeian volunteers survived to return home. ‘The 
general of the latter, Eurybatés, confiding in his great personal 
strencth and skill, challenged the best of the Athenian warriors 
to sinele combat: he slew three of them in succession, but the 
arm of the fourth, Séphanés of Dekeleia, was victorious, and 
proved fatal to him.2 At length the invaders were obliged to 
leave the island without any decisive result, and the war seems 


lIerodot. vi, 91. ᾿Απὸ τούτου δὲ καὶ ἄγος σφι ἐγένετο, τὸ ἐκϑύσασϑαι 
τε ἐγένοντο ἐπιμηχανώμενοι, ἀλλ᾽ ἔφϑησαν ἐκπεσόντες mpuTepov ἐκ 
νήσου h σφι ἵλεων γενέσϑαι τὴν ϑεόν. 

Compare Thucyd. ii, 27 about the final expulsion from Atgina. The 
Lacedemonians assigned to these expelled JEginetans a new abode in the 
territory of ‘Thea, on the eastern coast of Peloponnesus, where they were 
attacked, taken prisoners, and put to death by the Athenians, in the eighth 
year of the war (Thueyd. iv, 57). Now Herodotus, while he mentions the 
expulsion, does not allude to their subsequent and still more calamitous 
fate. Had he known the fact, he could hardly have failed to notice it, as 8 
farther consummation of the divine judgment We may reasonably pre- 
sume ignorance in this case, which would tend to support the opinion 
hrown out in my preceding volume (chap. xxxiii, p. 225, note) respecting 
the date of composition of his Listory, — in the earliest years of the Pele 
ponnesian war. Herodot. ix, 75. 
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to have been prosecuted by frequent descents and privateering on 
both sides, —in which Nikodromus and the JEginetan exiles, 
planted by Athens on the coast of Attica near Sunium, took an 
active part ;! the advantage on the whole being on the side of 
Athens. 

The general course of this war, and especially the failure of 
the enterprise concerned with Nikodromus in consequence of de- 
lay in borrowing ships from Corinth, were well calculated to 
impress upon the Athenians the necessity of enlarging their 
naval force. And it is from the present time that we trace among 
them the first growth of that decided tendency towards maritime 
activity, which coincided so happily with the expansion of their 
democracy, and opened a new phase in Grecian history, as well 
as a new career for themselves. 

The exciting effect produced upon them by the repulse of the 
Persians at Marathon has been dwelt upon in my preceding 
volume. Miltiades, the victor in that field, having been removed 
from the scene under circumstances already described, Aristeidés 
and Themistoklés became the chief men at Athens: and the for. 
mer was chosen archon during the succeeding year. His exem 
plary uprightness in magisterial functions insured to him lofty 
esteem from the general public, not without a certain proportion 
of active enemies, some of them sufferers by his justice. These 
enemies naturally became partisans of his rival, Themisto- 
klés, who had all the talents necessary for bringing them into 
cooperation: and the rivalry between the two chiefs became se 
bitter and menacing, that even Aristeidés himself is reported te 
have said, “If the Athenians were wise, they would cast both οἵ 
us into the barathrum.” Under such circumstances, it 1s not too 


much to say that the peace of the country was preserved mainly 
by the institution ealled Ostracism, of which so much has been 
said in the preceding volume. After three or four years of con- 
tinued political rivalry, the two chiefs appealed to a vote of ostra- 
cism, and Aristeidés was banished. 


ee 


eens 


' Herodot. vi, 90-93. Thucyd. i, 41. About Sdéphanés, comp. ix, 75. 

How much damage was done by such a privateering war, between coun 
tries so near as gina and Attica, may be seen by the more detailed de 
scription cf later war of the same kind in 388 B.c. (Xenophon. Hellenie 
v. 1.) 
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Of the particular points on which their rivalry turned, we are 
anfortunately little informed. But it is highly probable that one 
of them was, the important change of policy above alluded to, — 
the conversion of Athens from a land-power into a sea-power, — 
the development of this new and stirring element in the minds 
of the people. By all authorities, this change of policy is 
ascribed principally and specially to Themistoklés:! on that ac- 
count. if for no other reason, Aristeidés would probably be found 
opposed to it, — but it was, moreover, a change not in harmony 
with that old-fashioned Hellenism, undisturbed uniformity of life 
and narrow range of active duty and experience, which Aris- 
teidés seems to have approved in common with the subsequent 
philosophers. ‘The seaman was naturally more of a wanderer 
and cosmopolite than the heavy-armed soldier: the modern 
Greek seaman even at this moment is so to a remarkable degree, 
distinguished for the variety of his ideas and the quickness of his 
intelligence 2 the land-service was a type of steadiness and in- 


' Plutarch, Themist. c. 19. 

© See Mr. Galt’s interesting account of the Hydriot sailors, Voyages and 
Travels in the Mediterranean, pp. 376-378 (London, 1802). 

“ The city of Hydra originated in a small colony of boatmen belonging 
to the Morea, who took refuge in the island from the tyranny of the Turks. 
About forty years ago they had multiplied to a considerable number, their 
little village began to assume the appearance of a town, and they had 
cargoes that went as far as Constantinople. In their mercantile transac- 
tions, the Hydriots acquired the reputation of greater integrity than the 
other Greeks. as well as of being the most intrepid navigators in the Archi- 
pelago; and they were of course regularly preferred. Their industry and 
honesty obtained its reward. The islands of Spezzia, Paros, Myconi, and 
Ipsara, resemble Hydra in their institutions, and possess the same charac- 
ter for commercial activity. In paying their sailors, Hydra and its sister 
islands have a peculiar custom. The whole amount of the freight is con- 
sidered as a common stock, from which the charges of victualing the ship 
are deducted. The remainder is then divided into two equal parts: one is 
allotted to the crew, and equally shared among them without reference to 
age or rank ; the other part is appropriated to the ship and captain. The 
capital of the cargo is a trust given to the captain and crew on certain 
fixed conditions. The character and manners of the Hydriot sailors, from 
the moral effect of these customs, are much superior in regularity to the 
ideas that we are apt to entertain of sailors. They are sedate, well-dressed, 
well-bred, shrewd, informed, and speculative. They seem to form a class, 
in the orders of mankind, which has no existence among Us. By thei 
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flexible ranks, the sea-service that of mutability and adventure. 
Such was the idea strongly entertained by Plato and other phi- 
losophers :! though we may remark that they do not render jus- 
tice to the Athenian seaman, whose training was far more perfect 
and laborious, and his habits of obedience far more complete,? 
than that of the Athenian hoplite, or horseman: a training be- 
ginning with Themistoklés, and r saching its full perfection about 
the commencement of the Peloponnesian war. 

In recommending extraordinary efforts to create a navy as 
well as to acquire nautical practice, Themistokles displayed all 
that sagacious appreciation of the circumstances and dangers of 
the time for which Thucydides gives him credit : and there can be 
no doubt that Aristeidés, though the honester politician of the two, 
was at this particular crisis the less essential to his country. Not 
only was there the struggle with AEgina, a maritime power equal 
or more than equal, and within sight of the Atheniar ‘arbor, — 
but there was also in the distance a still more formidavle contin- 
gency to guard against. The Persian armament had been driven 
with disgrace from Attica back to Asia ; but the Persian mon- 
arch still remained with undiminished means of aggression and 
increased thirst for revenge; and Themistoklés knew well that 
the danger from that quarter would recur greater than ever. He 
believed that it would recur again in the same way, by an expe- 
dition across the Zgean like that of Datis to Marathon "Ὁ against 


voyages, they acquire a liberality of notion which we expect only among 
gentlemen, while in their domestic circumstances their conduct is suitable 
to their condition. The Greeks are all traditionary historians, and possess 
much of that kind of knowledge to which the term learning is usually ap- 
plied. This, mingled with the other information of the Hydriots, gives 
them that advantageous character of mind which I think they possess.” 

1 Plato, Legg. iv, pp. 705, 706. Plutarch, Themistoklés, c. 19. Iso 
kratés, Panathenanc, c. 43. 

Plutarch, PhHopeemen. c. 14. Πλὴν ᾿Ἐπαμεινώνδαν μὲν ἔνιοι λέγουσιν 
ὀκνοῦντα γεῦσαι τῶν κατὰ ϑάλασσαν ὠφελειῶν τοὺς πολίτας, ὅπως αὐτῷ μὴ 
λόϑωσιν ἀντὶ μονίμων ὁπλιτῶν, κατὰ Πλάτωνα, ναῦται γενόμενοι καὶ διαφ 
ϑαρέντες, ἄπρακτον ἐκ τῆς ᾿Ασίας καὶ τῶν νήσων ἀπελϑεῖν ἑκουσίως ; com- 
pare vii, p. 801. 

© See the remarkable passage in Xenophon (Memorab. iii, 5, 19), attest 
ing that the Hoplites and the Hippeis, the persons first in rank in the city 
were also the most disobedient on military service. 

$Thucyd. i, 93. ἰδὼν (Themistoklés) τῆς βασιλέως στρατιᾶς τὴν κατὰ 
ϑάλαεσαν ἔφοδον εὐπορωτέοαν τῆς κατὰ γῆν οὖσαν. 
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which the best defence would be found in a numerous and well- 
trained fleet. Nor could the large preparations of Darius for 
renewing the attack remain unknown to a vigilant observer, ex 
tending as they did over so many Greeks subject to the Persian 
empire. Such positive warning was more than enough to stimu- 
late the active genius of Themistoklés, who now prevailed upon 
his countrymen to begin with energy the work of maritime prep- 
aration, as well against A®gina as against Persia.! Not only 
were two hundred new ships built, and citizens trained as sea- 
but the important work was commenced, during the 
ar when ‘Themistoklés was either archon or general, of form- 
ing and fortifyinmg a new harbor for Athens at Peireeus, instead 
of the ancient open bay of Phalérum. The latter was indeed 
somewhat nearer to the city, but Peirwus, with its three separate 
natural ports,2 admitting of being closed and fortified, was incom- 
parably superior in safety as well as in convenience. It is not 
too much to say, with Herodotus, — that the /Mginetan “ war 
was the salvation of Greece, by constraining the Athenians to 
make themselves a maritime power.”3 The whole efficiency of 
the resistance subsequently made to Xerxes turned upon this 
new movement in the organization of Athens, allowed as it was 
to attain tolerable completeness through a fortunate concurrence 
of accidents; for the important delay of ten years, between the 
defeat of Marathon and the fresh invasion by which it was to be 
avenged, was in truth the result of accident. First, the revolt of 
Egypt; next, the death of Darius ; thirdly, the indifference of 
Xerxes, at his first accession, towards Hellenic matters, — post 
poned until 480 Β.0.. an invasion which would naturally have 
been undertaken in 487 or 486 B.c., and which would have found 
Athens at that time without her wooden walls, — the great engine 
of her subsequent salvation. 
Another accidental help, without which the new fleet could not 
have been built,—a considerable amount of public money, — 
was als. by good fortune now available to the Athenians. It ia 


1 Thucyd. i, 14. Herodot. vii, 144. Ὁ Thucyd. i, 93. 

2 Herodot. vii, 144. Οὗτος γὰρ ὁ πόλεμος τυστὰς ἔσωσε γότε τὴν Ἑλλάδα 
ἀναγκάσας ϑαλασσίους γε νέσϑαι ᾿Αϑηναίους. 

Thucyd. i, 18. ναυτικοὶ ἐγένοντο, 
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first in an emphatic passage of the poet /Eschylus, aud next 
from Herodotus on the present occasion, that we hear of the silver 
mines of Laurium! in Attica, and the valuable produce which 
they rendered to the state. They were situated in the southern 
portion of the territory, not very far from the promontory of 
Sunium,: amidst a district of low hills which extended across 
mich of the space between the eastern sea at Thorikus, and the 
western at Anaphlystus. At what time they first began to be 
worked, we have no information; but it seems hardly possible 
that they could have been worked with any spirit or profitable 
result until after the expulsion of Hippias and the establishment 
of the democratical constitution of Kleisthenés. Neither the 
strong local factions, by which different portions of Attica were 
set against each other before the time of Peisistratus, nor 
the rule of that despot succeeded by his two sons, were 
likely to afford confidence and encouragement. But when the 
democracy of Kleisthenés first brought Attica into one systematic 
and comprehensive whole, with equal rights to all the parts, and 
a common centre at Athens, — the power of that central govern- 
ment over the mineral wealth of the country, and its means of 
binding the whole people to respect agreements concluded with 
individual undertakers, would give a new stimulus to private 
speculation in the district of Laurium. It was the practice of 
the Athenian government either to sell, or to let for a long term 
of years, particular districts of this productive region to indi- 
viduals or companies, — on consideration partly of a sum or fine 
paid down, partly of a reserved rent equal to one-twenty-fourth 
part of the gross produce. 

We are told by Herodotus that there was in the Athenian 


ZEschylus, Persx, 235. 

?The mountain region of Laurium has been occasionally visited by 
modern travellers, but never carefully surveyed until 1836, when Dr. Fiedler 
examined it mineralogically by order of the present Greek government 
See his Reisen durch Griechenland, vol. i, pp. 39, 73. The region is now 
little better than a desert, but Fiedler especially notices the great natural 
fertility of the plain near Thorikus, together with the good harbor at that 
place, — both circumstances of great value at the time when the mines were 
in work. Many remains are seen of shafts sunk in ancient times, — and 


sunk in so workmanlike a manner as to satisfy the eye of a miner of the 
present day. — p. 76. 
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treasury, at the time when Themistoklés made his proposition: ta 
enlarge the naval force, a great sum! arising from the Laurian 
mines, out of which a distribution was on the point of being 
made among the citizens, — ten drachms to each man. This 
great amoint ‘n hand must probably have been the produce of 
the purchase-money or fines received from recent sales, since the 
small annual reserved rent can hardly have been accumulated 
during many successive years : new and enlarged enterprises in 
mines must be supposed to have been recently begun by indi- 
viduals under contract with the government, in order to produce 
at the moment so overflowing an exchequer and to furnish means 
for the special distribution contemplated. Themistoklés availed 


himself of this precious opportunity, — set forth the necessities 


of the war with /®gina and the still more formidable menace 
from the great enemy in Asia, — and prevailed upon the people 
to forego the promised distribution for the purpose of obtaining an 
efficient navy One cannot doubt that there must have been 


—_— 


1 Herodot. vii, 144. Ὅτε ᾿Αϑηναίοισι γένομένων χρημάτων μεγάλων ἐν τῷ 
κοινῶ., τὰ ἐκ τῶν μετώλλων σφι προσῆλϑε τῶν ἀπὸ Λαυρείου, ἔμελλον λάξεσ 
Sai ὑρχηδὸν ἕκαστος δέκα δραχμάς. : 

2 All the information — unfortunately it is very scanty — which we 
possess respecting the ancient mines of Laurium, is brought together in the 
valuable Dissertation of M. Boéckh, translated and appended to the Eng: 
lish translation of his Public Economy of Athens. He discusses the fact 
stated in this chapter of Herodotus, in sect. 8 of that Dissertation: but 
there are many of his remarks in which I cannot concur. 

After multiplying ten drachme by the assumed number of twenty thou 
sand Athenian citizens, making a sum total distributed of thirty-three and 
one-third talents, he goes on: ~ That the distribution was made annually 
might have been presumed from the principles of the Athenian administra- 
tion, without the testimony of Cornelius Nepos. We are not, therefore, t¢ 
suppose that the savings of several years are meant, nor merely a surplus, 
but that all the public money arising from the mines, as 11 was not roquizeu 
for any other object, was divided among the members of the community, 

32. 
as m hardly authorized to conclude from the passage of Herodotus 
that all the cum received from the mines was about to be distributed : the 
treasury was very rich, and a distribution was about to be made, — but it 
does not follow that nothing was to be left in the treasury after the distribu- 
tion. Accordingly, all calculations of the total produce of the mines, based 
upon this passage of Herodotus, are uncertain. Nor is it clear that there 
was any regular annual distribution, unless we are to take the passage of 
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many speakers who would try to make themselves popular bY 
opposing this proposition and supporting the distribution, 11,..0- 
much that the power of the people generally to feel the force of 
a distant motive as predominant over a present gain deserves 
notice as an earnest of their approaching greatness. 

Immense, indeed, was the recompense reaped for this self 
denial, not merely by Athens but by Greece generally, when the 
preparations of Xerxes came to be matured, and his armament 
was understood to be approaching. The orders for equipment 
of ships and laying in of provisions, issued by the Great King to 
his subject Greeks in Asia, the Adgean, and Thrace, would of 
course become known throughout Greece Proper, — especially 
the vast labor bestowed on the canal of Mount Athos, which would 
be the theme of wondering talk with every Thasian or Akan- 
thian citizen who visited the festival games in Peloponnesus. 
All these premonitory evidences were public enough, without any 
need of that elaborate stratagem whereby the exiled Demaratus 


Cornelius Nepos as proving it: but he talks rather abont the magistrates 


employing this money for jobbing purposes, — not about a regular distriba 
tion: “ Nam cum pecunia publica quae ex metallis redibat, largitione mags 
tratuum quotannis periret.” Corn. Nep. Themist. c. 2. A story is told by 
Polyzxnus, from whomsoever he copied it, — of a sum of one hundred tal 
ents in the treasury, which Themistoklés persuaded the people to hand over 
to one hundred rich men, for the purpose of being expended as the latter 
might direct, with an obligation to reimburse the money in case the people 
were not satisfied with the expenditure : these rich men employed each the 
sum awarded to him in building a new ship, much to the satisfaction of the 
people (Polyzn. i, 30). This story differs materially from that of Herodo- 
tus, and we cannot venture either to blend the two together or to rely 
upon Polysnus separately. | 5 

I imagine that the sum of thirty three talents, or fifty talents, necessary 
for the distribution, formed part of a larger sum lying in the treasury. 
arising from the mines. Themistoklés persuaded the people to employ tne 
whole sum in ship-building, which of course implied that the distribution 
was to be renounced. Whether there had been distributions of a simular 
kind in former years, as M. Boéckh affirms, is a matter on which we have 
no evidence. M. Boéckh seems to me not to have kept in view the fact, 
which he himself states just before, that there were two sources of receipt 
into the treasury, —- original purchase-money paid down, and reserved 
annual rent. It is from the former source that I imagine the large sum 
lying in the treasury to Lave been aerived: the small reserved rent probably 
went among the annual items of the state-budget. 
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is alleged to have secretly transmitted, from Susa to Sparta, in- 
tellizence of the approaching expedition.! The formal announce 
ments of Xerxes all designated Athens as the special object cf 
his wrath and vengeance? and other Grecian cities might thus 
hope to escape without mischief: so that the prospect of the 
great invasion did not at first provoke among them any unani- 
mous dispositions to resist. Accordingly, when the first heralds 
despatched by Xerxes from Sardis in the autumn of 481 B.C., a 
little before his march to the Hellespont, addressed themselves 
to the different cities with demand of earth and water, any 
were disposed to comply. Neither to Athens, nor to Sparta, 
were any heralds sent ; and these two cities were thus from the 
beginning identified in ‘nterest and in the necessity of defence. 
Both of them sent, in this trying moment, to consult the Delphian 
oracle: while both at the same time joined to convene a Pan- 
Hellenic congress at the Isthmus of Corinth, for the purpose of 
organizing resistance against the expected invader. 

I have in the preceding volume pointed out the various steps 
whereby the separate states of Greece were gradually brought, 
even against their own natural instincts, into something ap- 
proaching more nearly to political union. The present congress, 
assembled under the influence of common fear from Persia, has 
more of a Pan-Hellenic character than any political event which 
has yet occurred in Grecian history. It extends far beyond the 
range of those Peloponnesian states who constitute the immedi- 
ate allies of Sparta: it comprehends Athens, and is even sum- 
moned in part by her strenuous instigation: it seeks to combine, 
moreover, every city of Hellenic race and language, however 
distant, which can be ‘induced to take part in it, — even the 
Kretans, Korkyreans, and Sicilians. It is true that all these 
states do not actually come, but earnest efforts are made to 
induce them to come: the dispersed brethren of the Hellenic 
family are intreated to marshal themselves in the same ranks 
for a joint political purpose,’ — the defence of the common 


1 Herodot. vil, 239. 2 Herodot. vii, 8-138. 

3 Herodot. vii, 145. Φρονήσαντες el κως ἕν τε γένοιτο τὸ Ἑλληνικὸν, καὶ 
εἰ συγκύψαντες τωὐτὲ «ρήσσοιεν πάντες, ὡς δεινῶν ἐπιόντων ὁμοίως πᾶσι 
Ἕλλησι. 

g* 
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hearth and metropolis of the race. This is a new fat in Gre 
cian history, opening scenes and ideas unlike to anything which 
has gone before, — enlarging, prodigiously, the functions and 
duties connected with that headship of Greece which had hith- 
erto been in the hands of Sparta, but which is about to become 
too comprehensive for her to manage, — and thus introducing 
‘nereased habits of cooperation among the subordinate states, as 
well as rival hopes of aggrandizement among the leaders. ‘The 
congress at the isthmus of Corinth marks such further advance 
in the centralizing tendencies of Greece, and seems at first to 
promise an onward march in the same direction: but the prom- 
ise will not be found realized. 

Its first step was, indeed, one of inestimable value. While 
most of the deputies present came prepared, in the name of their 
respective cities, to swear reciprocal fidelity and brotherhood, 
they also addressed all their efforts to appease the feuds and dis- 
sensions which reigned among the particular members of their 
own meeting. Of these the most prominent, as well as the most 
dangerous, was the war still subsisting between Athens and 
gina. The latter was not exempt, even now, from suspicions 
of medizing,! t. é, embracing the cause of the Persians, which 
had been raised by her giving earth and water ten years before 
to Darius: but her present conduct gave no countenance to such 
suspicions: she took earnest part in the congress as well as in 
the joint measures of defence, and willingly consented to accom- 
modate her difference with Athens.2 In this work of reconciling 
feuds, so essential to the safety of Greece, the Athenian Themis- 
tcklés took a prominent part, as well as Cheileos of Tegea in 
Arcadia.2 The congress proceeded to send envoys and solicit 
codperation from such cities as were yet either equivocal or 
indifferent, especially Argos, Korkyra, and the Kretan and Sici- 
lian Greeks, — and at the same time to despatch spies across to 
Sardis, for the purpose of learning the state and prospects of 
the assembled army. 

These spies presently returned, having been detected and 
condemned to death by the Persian generals, but released by 


1 Herodot. viii, 92. 3 Herodot. vi. 149 
Plutarch, Themistokl. c. 10. About Cheileos, Herodot. ix, 9. 
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express order of Xerxes, who directed that the full strength of 
his assembled armament should be shown to them, in order that 
the terror of the Greeks might be thus magnified. The step 
was well calculated for such a purpose : but the discouragement 
throughout Greece was already extreme, at this critical period 
when the storm was about to burst upon them. Even to intelli- 
gent and well-meaning Greeks, much more to the careless, the 
timid, or the treacherous, — Xerxes with his countless host ap- 
peared irresistible, and indeed something more than human :! of 
course, such an impression would be encouraged by the large 
number of Greeks already his tributaries: and we may even 
trace a manifestation of a wish to get rid of the Athenians alto- 
gether, as the chief objects of Persian vengeance and chief hin- 
drance to tranquil submission. This despair of the very contin- 
uance of Hellenic life and autonomy breaks forth even from the 
sanctuary of Hellenic religion, the Delphian temple; when the 
Athenians, in their distress and uncertainty, sent to consult the 
oracle. Hardly had their two envoys performed the customary 
sacrifices, and sat down in the inner chamber near the priestess 
Aristoniké, when she at once exclaimed: “ Wretched men, why 
sit ye there? Quit your land and city, and flee afar! Head 
body, feet, and hands are alike rotten: fire and sword, in the 
train of the Syrian chariot, shall overwhelm you: nor only your 
city, but other cities also, as well as many even of the temples of 
the gods, — which are now sweating and trembling with fear, 
and foreshadow, by drops of blood on their roofs, the hard calam- 
ities impending. Get ye away from the sanctuary, with your 
souls steeped in sorrow.” ? 


1 Herodot. vii, 203. οὐ yap ϑεὸν εἶναι τὸν ériovra ἐπὶ τὴν Ἑλλάδα, GAA 
ἄνϑρωπον, ete.: compare also vil, 56. 

3 Herodot. vii, 140. 

‘ADI ἔτον ἐξ ἀδύτοιο, κακοῖς δ᾽ ἐπικίδνατε ϑυμόν. 

The general sense and scope of the oracle appears to me clear, in this 
case. It is a sentence of nothing but desolation and sadness; though Bahr 
and Schweighiauser, with other commentatcrs, try to infuse into it some 
thing of encouragement by construing Suudv, fortitude. The translation of 
Valla and Schultz is nearer to the truth. But even when the general sensé 
of an oracle is plain (which it hardly ever is), the particular phrases are 
always wild and vague. 
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So terrific a reply had rarely escaped from the lips of the 
priestess. The envoys were struck to the earth by it, and durst 


not carry it back to Athens. In their sorrew they were encour: 
aged yet to hope by an influential Delphian citizen named Timon 
(we trace here, as elsewhere, the underhand working Οἱ these 
leading Delphians on the priestess), who advised them to pro- 
vide themselves with the characteristic marks of supplication, 
and to approach the oracle a second time in that imploring 
guise: “Ὁ lord, we pray thee (they said), have compassion on 
these boughs of supplication, and deliver to us something more 
comfortable concerning our country ; else we quit not thy sanc- 
tuary, but remain here until death.” Upon which the priestess 
replied : « Athéné with all her prayers and all her sagacity 
cannot propitiate Olympian Zeus.! But this assurance I will 
give you, firm as adamant : when everything else in the land of 
Kekrops shall be taken, Zeus grants to Athéne that the wooden 
wall alone shall remain unconquered, to defend you and your 
children. ‘Stand not to await the assailing horse and foot from 
the continent, but turn your backs and retire: you shall yet live 
to fight another day. O divine Salamis, thou too shalt destroy 
the children of women, either at the seed-time or a the har- 
vest.” ° 

This second answer was ἃ sensible mitigation of the first: it 
left open some hope of escape, though faint, dark, and unintelli- 
vible, — and the envoys wrote it down to carry back to Athens, 
not eoncealing, probably, the terrific sentence which had preceded 
it. When read to the people, the obscurity of the meaning pro- 
voked many different interpretations. What was meant by “the 
wooden wall?” Some supposed that the acropolis itself, which 


Herodot. vii, 141. 
Οὐ δύναται Παλλὰς At’ ᾽Ολύμπιον ἐξιλάσασϑαι 
Λισσομένη πολλοῖσι λόγοις Kat μῆτιδι πυκνῇ. 
Compare with this the declaration of Apollo to Croesus of Lydia (i, 9i) 
¢ “πεῖχος Tpitoyevel ξύλινον διδοῖ εὐρύοπα Ζεὺς 


, ‘ ‘ , af , ᾿ 
Μοῦνον ὀπόγϑητον τελέϑειν, τὸ σὲ τέκνα τ΄ ὀνήσει. 


Ὦ ϑείη Σαλαμὶς, ἀπολεῖς δὲ σὺ τέκνα γυναικὼν CLC. 
(Herodot vii, 141) 
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had originally been surrounded with a wooden palisade, was the 
refuge pointed out: but the greater number, and among them 
most of those who were by profession expositors of prophecy, 
maintained that the wooden wall indicated the fleet. But these 
professional expositors, while declaring that the god bade them 
go on shipboard, deprecated all idea of a naval battle, and insist- 
ed on the necessity of abandoning Attica forever: the last lines 
of the oracle, wherein it was said that Salamis would destroy the 
children of women, appeared to them to portend nothing but 
disaster in the event of a naval combat. Such was the opinion 
of those who pass d for the best expositors of the divine will: it 
harmonized completely with the despairing temper then preva- 
lent. heightened by the terrible sentence pronounced in the first 
oracle: and emigration to some foreign land presented itself as 
the only hope of safety even for their persons. The fate of 
Athens, -——and of Greece generally, which would have been 
helpless without Athens, — now hung upon a thread, when 
Themistoklés, the great originator of the fleet, interposed with 
equal steadfastness of heart and ingenuity, to insure the proper 
use of it. He contended that if the god had intended to desig- 
nate Salamis as the scene of a naval disaster to the Greeks, that 
jsland would have been called in the oracle by some such epithet 
ws “wretched Salamis :” but the fact that it was termed “ divine 
Salamis,” indicated that the parties, destined to perish there, 
were the enemies of Greece, not the Greeks themselves. He 
encouraged his countrymen, therefore, to abandon their city and 
country, and to trust themselves to the fleet as the wooden wall 
recommended by the god, but with full determination to fight 
and conquer on board.' Great, indeed, were the consequences 


Herodot. vii, 143. Ταύτῃ Θεμιστοκλέους ἀποφαινομένου, ᾿Αϑηναῖοι ταῦτά 
σφι ἔγνωσαν αἱρετώτερα εἶναι μᾶλλον ἢ τὰ τῶν χρησμολόγων, oi οὐκ εἴων 
ναυμαχίην ἀρτέεσϑαι, AAd ἐκλιπόντας χώρην τὴν ᾿Αττικὴν, ἄλλην τινὰ 
οἰκίζειν. 

There is every reason to accept the statement of Herodotus as true, ro 
speeting these oracles delivered to the Athenians, and the debated interpre- 
tation of them. They must have been discussed publicly in the Athenian 
assembly, and Herodotus may well have conversed with persons who had 
heard the discussion. Respecting the other oracle which he states to 
have been delivered to the Spartans. —intimating that either Sparta 
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which turned upon this bold stretch of exegetical conjecture 
Unless the Athenians had been persuaded, by some plausible 
show of interpretation, that the sense of the oracle encouraged 
instead of forbidding a naval combat, they would in their exist 
ing depression have abandoned all thought of resistance. 

Even with the help of an encouraging interpretation, however, 
nothing less than the most unconquerable resolution and patriot- 
ism could have enabled the Athenians to bear up against such 
terrific denunciations from the Delphian god, and persist in re- 
sistance in place of seeking safety by emigration. Herodotus 
emphatically impresses this truth upon his readers:’ nay, he 
even steps out of his way to do so, proclaiming Athens as the 
real saviour of Greece. Writing as he did about the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian war,— at ἃ time when Athens, having 
attained the maximum of her empire, was alike feared, hated, 
and admired, by most of the Grecian states, — he knows that the 
opinion which he is giving will be unpopular with his hearery 
generally, and he apologizes for it as something wrung from hin 
against his will by the force of the evidence Nor was it only 


must be conquered or a king of Sparta must perish, — we may well doubt 
whether it was in existence before the battle of Thermopylz (Herodot. 
vii, 220). 

The later writers, Justin (ii, 12), Cornelius Nepos (c. 2), and Polysenus 
(i, 30), give an account of the proceeding of Themistoklés, inferior to 
Herodotus in vivacity as well as in accuracy. 

1 Herodot. vil, 139. οὐδὲ σφέας χρηστήρια φοβερὰ, ἐλϑόντα ἐκ Δελφῶν, καὶ 
ἐς δεῖμα βαλόντα, ἔπεισε ἐκλιπεῖν τὴν Ἑλλάδα, ete. 

For the abundance of oracles and prophecies, from many different 
sources, which would be current at such a moment of anxiety, we may 
compare the analog) of the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war, described 
by the contemporary historian (Thucyd. ii, 8). 

2 Herodot. vii, 139. ἜΠνϑαῦτα ἀναγκαίῃ ἐξέργομαι γνωμὴν ἀποδέξα 
σϑαι. ἐπίφϑονον μὲν πρὸς τῶν πλεόνων ἀνϑρωπων" ὅμως δὲ, τῇ ye 
uct φαίνεται εἰναι ἀληϑὲς, οὐκ ἐπισχήσω. Ei ᾿Αϑηναῖοι, καταῤῥωδήσαντες 
κἂν ἐπιόντα κίνδυνον, ἐξέλιπον τὴν σφετέρην, Οἴο.. ..... Nov δὲ, ᾿Αϑηναίους 
ἵν τις λέγων σωτῆρας γενέσϑαι τῆς Ἑλλάδος, οὐκ ἂν ἁμαρτάνοι Τὸ a? nec, ete. 

The whole chapter deserves peculiar attention, as it brings before us the 
feelings of those contemporaries to whom his history is addressed, and the 
mode of judging with which they looked ba k on the Persian war. One is 
apt unconsciously to fancy that an ancient historian writes for men in the 
abstract, and not for men of given sentiments, prejudices, and belief. The 
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that the Athenians dared to stay and fight against immense odds: 
tne /, and they alone, threw into the cause that energy and for- 
wardness whereby it was enabled to succeed,! as will appear 
farther in the sequel. But there was also a third way, not less 
deserving of notice, in which they contributed to the result. As 
goon as the congress of deputies met at the isthmus of Corinth, 
it became essential to recognize some one commanding state, and 
with regard to the Jand-force no one dreamed of contesting the 
preeminence of Sparta. But in respect to the fleet, her preten 
sions were more disputable, since she furnished at most only six- 
teen ships, and little or no nautical skill; while Athens brought 
two-thirds of the entire naval force, with the best ships and sea- 
men. Upon these grounds the ‘dea was at first started, that 
Athens should command at sea and Sparta on land: but the ma- 
jority of the allies manifested a decided repugnance, announcing 
that they would follow no one but a Spartan. To the honor of 
the Athenians, they at once waived their pretensions, as soon as 
they saw that the unity of the confederate force, at this moment 
of peril, would be compromised.? To appreciate this generous 
abnegation of a claim ‘n itself so reasonable, we must recollect 
that the love of preéminence was among the most prominent at- 
tributes of the Hellenic character: a prolific source of their 
greatness and excellence, but producing also no small amount 
both of their follies and their crimes. Τὸ renounce at the call 
of public obligation a claim to personal honor and glory, is per- 
haps the rarest of all virtues in a son of Hellen. 

We find thus the Athenians nerved up to the pitch of resist- 
snce, — prepared to see their country wasted, and to live as well 


as to fight on shipboard, when the necessity should arrive, — fur- 


persons whom Herodotus addressed are those who were so full of admira- 
tion for Sparta, as to ascribe to her chiefly the honor of having beaten back 
the Persians; and to maintain that, even without the aid of Athens, the 
Spartans and Peloponnesians both could have defended, and would have 
defended, the isthmus of Corinth. fortified as it was by a wall built ex- 
pressly. The Peloponnesian allies of that day forgot that they were open 
to attack by sea as well as by land. 

' Herodot. vii, 139. ἑλόμενοι δὲ τὴν Ελλάδα περιεῖναι ἐλευϑέρην, τοῦτα 
τὸ Ἑλληνικὸν πᾶν τὸ λοιπὸν, ὅσον μὴ bundice, αὐτοὶ οὗτοι ἧσαν οἱ émreyet 
ραντες, καὶ βασιλέα μετὰ ye VEOUE ἀνωσαμενόοι 


: Herodot. viii, 2, 3: compare vil, 161. 
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nishing two thirds of the whole fleet, and yet prosecuting the 
building of fresh ships until the last moment,! — sending forth 
the ablest and most forward leader in the common cause, while 
content themselves to serve like other states under the leadership 
of Sparta. During the winter preceding the march of Xerxes 
from Sardis, the congress at the Isthmus was trying, with 

success, to bring the Grecian cities into united anion. Among 
the cities north of Attica and Peloponnesus, the greater number 
were either inclined to submit, like Thebes and the ΟἹ 


of Beeotia, or at least lukewarm in the cause of independence, 


so rare at this trying moment (to use the language of the unfo: 


‘anate Platewans fifty-three years afterwards), was the exe 

of resolute Hellenic patrivtism against the invader.2. Even in 
the interior of Peloponnesus, the powerful Argos maintained an 
ambicuous neutrality. It was one of the first steps of the con- 
gress lo send special envoys to Argos, to set forth the common 
danger and solicit cooperation ; the result is certain, that no 
cooperation was obtained, — the Argeians did nothing throughout 
the struggle ; but as to their real position, or the grounds of their 
refusal, contradictory statements had reached the ears of Herodo- 
tus. They themselves affirmed that they were ready to have 
joined the Hellenic cause, in spite of dissuasion from the Del- 
phian oracle, — exacting only as conditions, that the Spartans 
should conclude a truce with them for thirty years, and should 
equally divide the honors of headship with Argos. To the pro- 
posed truce there would probably have been no objection, nor 
was there any as to the principle of dividing the headship: but 
the Spartans added, that they had two kings, while the Argeians 
had only one ; and inasmuch as neither of the two Spartan kings 
could be deprived of his vote, the Argeian king could only be 
admitted to a third vote conjointly with them. This proposition 
appeared to the Argeians, who considered that even the und- 
vided headship was no more than their ancient right, as nothing 


1 Herodot. vii, 144. 

* Thucyd. iii, 56. ἐν καεροίς οἷς σπάνιον ἣν τῶν Ἑλλήνων τινὰ ἀρετὴν τῇ 
Ξερξου δυνάμει ἀντιτάξασϑαι. 

This view of the case is much more conformable to history tham che 
boasts of later orators respecting wide-spread patriotism im these times 
See Demosthen. Philipp. iii, ἈΠ, p. 120. 
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better than insolent encroachmem, and incensed them so much 
that they desired the envoys to quit their territory before sunset. 
— preferring even a tributary existence under Persia to a forma 
degradation as compared with Sparta.’ 

Such was the story told by the Argeians themselves, but seem- 
ingly not credited either by any other Greeks or by Herodctus 
himself. The prevalent opimon was, that the Argeians had a 
secret understanding with Xerxes, and some even affirmed that 
they had been the parties who invited him into Greece, as a 
means both of protection and of vengeance to themselves against 


Sparta after their defeat by Kleomenes. And Herodotus himself 
evidently believed that they medized, though he is half afraid to 
say so, and disguises his opinion in a cloud of words which be- 
tray the angry polemics going on about the matter, even fifty 
years afterwards2 It is certain that in act the Argeians were 


li, 147-150. 

* The opinion of Herodotus is delivered in a remarkable way, without 
mentioning the name of the Argeians, and with evident reluctance. Afver 
enumerating all the Grecian contingents assembled for the defence of the 
Isthmus, and the different inhabitants of Peloponnesus, ethnically classified, 
he proceeds to say: Τούτων ὧν τῶν ἑπτὰ ἐϑνέων αἱ λοιπαὶ πόλις, πάρεξ τῶν 
κατέλεξα, ἐκ τοῦ μέσου ἐκατέατο: εἰ δὲ ἐλε υϑέρως ἔξεστι εἰπεῖν, 
ἐκ τοῦ μέσου κατήμενοι ἐμήδιζον (vill, 73). This assertion in- 
cludes the Argeians without naming them. 

Where he speaks respecting the Argeians by name, he is by πὸ means so 
free and categorical; compare vil, 152. —he will give no opinion of his 
own, differing from the allegation of the Argeians themselves, — he men- 
tions other stories, incompatible with that allegation, but without guaran- 
teeing their accuracy, — he delivers a general admonition that those who 
think they have great reason to complain of the conduct of others would 
generally find, on an impartial scrutiny, that others have as much reason 
to complain of them, — “and thus the conduct of Argos has not been 88 
much worse than that of others,” — οὕτω dé) οὐκ “Apyé ίοισι aio χίσια 
we ποίηται. 

At the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, when the history of Heroa- 
otus was probably composed, the Argeians were in a peculiarly favorable 
position. They took part neither with Athens nor Lacedsemon, each of 
whom was afraid of offending them. An historian who openly counte- 
nanced a grave charge of treason against them in the memorable foregone 
combat against Xerxes, was thus likely to incur odium from both parties 
in Greece. 

The comments of Plutarch on Herodotus in respect to this matter are 

VOL. V. ὅ00. 
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neutral, and one of their reasons for neutrality was, that they did 
not choose to join any Pan-Hellenic levy except in the capacity 
of chiefs; but probably the more powerful reason was, that they 
shared the impression then so widely diffused throughout Greece 
as to the irresistible force of the approaching host, and chose to 
hold themselves prepared for the event. They kept up secret 
negotiations even with Persian agents, yet not compromising 
themselves while matters were still pending ; nor is it improbable, 
in their vexation against Sparta, that they would have been better 
pleased if the Persians had succeeded, — all which may reason- 
ably be termed, medizing. 

The absence of Hellenic fidelity in Argos was borne out by 
the parallel examples of Krete and Korkyra, to which places 
envoys from the Isthmus proceeded at the same time. The 
Kretans declined to take any part, on the ground of prohibitory 
injunc tions from the oracle ; the Korkyr: eans promis ed without 
per forming, and even without any intention to pe rform. ‘Their 
neutrality was a serious loss to the Greeks, since they eould fit 
out a naval force ot sixty triremes, second only to that of Athens. 
With this important contingent they engaged to join the Grecian 
fleet, and actually set sail from Korkyra; but they took care not 
to sail round cape Malea, or to reach the scene of action. Their 
fleet remained on the southern or western coast of Peloponnesus, 
under pretence of being weatherbound, until the decisive result 
of the battle of Salamis was known. ‘Their impression was that 
the Persian monarch would be victorious, in which case they 
would have made a merit of not having arrived in time ; but they 
were also prepared with the plausible excuse of detention from 


foul winds. when the result turned out otherwise, and when they 


were reproached by the Greeks for their absence.2 Such dupli- 
city is not very astonishing, when we recollect that it was the 
habitual policy of Korkyra to isolate herself from Hellenic con: 
federacies.% 


of little value (De Herodoti Malignit. c. 28, p. 863), and are indeed unfair, 
since he represents the Argeian version of the facts as being universally 
helieved (ἅπαντες ἴσασιν), which it evidently was not. 

' Herodot. vii, 169. 

* Herodot. vii, 168. 

* Thucyd. i, 32-37. It is perhaps singular that the Corinthian envoys in 


THE GREEKS ENTER THESSALY 6) 


The envoys who visited Korkyra proceeded onward on theit 
mission to Gelon, the despot of Syracuse. Of that potentate, 
regarded by Herodotus as more powerful than any state in 
Greece, I shall speak more fully in a subsequent chapter: it 13 
sufficient to mention now, that he rendere ἃ no aid against Xerxes. 
Nor was it in his power to do so, whatever might have been his 
‘nelinations ; for the same year which brought the Persian mone 
arch against Greece, was also selected by the Carthaginians for 
a formidable invasion of Sicily, which ke »pt the Sicilian Greeks 
to the defence of their own island. It seems even probable that 
this simultaneous invasion had been concerted between the Per- 
sians and Carthaginians.! 

The endeavors of the deputies of Greeks at the Isthmus had 
thus produced no other reinforcement to their cause except 
come fair words from the Korkyreans. It was near the time 
when Xerxes was about to pass the Hellespont, in the begin- 
nine of 480 B.c., that the first actual step for resistance was taken, 
at the instigation of the Thessalians. Though the great Thes- 
salian family of the Aleuade were among the companions of 
Xerxes, and the most forward in inviting him into Greece, with 
every promise of ready submission from their countrymen, it 
seems that these promises were in reality unwarranted: the 
Aleuade were at the head only of a minority, and perhaps were 
even in exile, like the Peisistratide °° while most of the Thessalians 
were disposed to resist Xerxes, for which purpose they now sent 
envoys to the Isthmus,’ intimating the necessity of guarding the 
passes of Olympus, the northernmost entrance of Greece. They 
offered their own cordial aid in this defence, adding that they 
should be under the necessity of making their own separate sub- 
mission. if this demand were not complied with. Accordingly, a 
body of ten thousand Grecian heavy-armed infantry, under the 


Thucydides do not ms ake any allusion to the duplicity of the Korkyrzans 
in regard to the Persian invasion, in the strong invective which they de- 
liver against Korkyra before the Athenian assembly (Thucydid. i, 37-42). 


The eonduct of Corinth herself, however, on the same occas ion, Was ΟΥ̓ 
altogether without reproach. 


* Herodot. vii, 158-167. Diodor. xi, 22. 
* See Schol. ad Aristeid., Anathenaic. p. +38. 
ὃ Herodot. vii, 172: compare c. 130. 
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eymmand of the Spartan Euenetus and the Athenian Themis 
toklés, were despatched by sea to Halus in Achawa Phthidtis, 
where they disembarked and marched by land across Achwza and 
Thessaly.!. Being joined by the Thessalian horse, they occupied 
the defile of Tempé, through which the river Peneius makes its 
way to the sea, by a cleft between the mountains Olympus and 
Ossa. 

The long, narrow, and winding defile of Tempé, formed then, 
and forms still, the single entrance, open throughout winter as 
well as summer, from lower or maritime Macedonia into Thes- 
aaly: the lofty mountain precipices approach so closely as to 
leave hardly room enough in some places for a road: it is thus 
eminently defensible, and a few resolute men would be sufficient 
to arrest in it the progress of the most numerous host.2 But the 
Greeks soon discovered that the position was such as they could 
not hold, — first, because the powerful fleet of Xerxes would be 
able to land troops in their rear; secondly, because there was 
also a second entrance passable in summer, from upper Macedo- 
nia into Thessaly, by the mountain-passes over the range of 
Olympus; an entrance which traversed the country of the Perr- 
hebians and came into Thessaly near Gonnus, about the spot 


where the defile of Tempé begins to narrow. It was in fact by 
? 
ι 


16 insurmountable difficulties of ‘Tempé, 


thia second pass, evading tl 


' Herodot. vii, 173. 
2 Herodot. vii, 172. τὴν ἐσϑολὴν τὴν ᾿ ἡλυμπικῆν. See the desc 
and plan of Tempé in Dr. Clarke’s Travels, vol. iv, ch. ix, p. 280; 
Dissertation of Krieck. in which all the facts about this interesting defile 
are collected and compared (Das Thessalische Tempe. Frankfort, 1834) 

The description of Tempé in Livy (xliii, 18; xliv, 6) seems more accu- 
rate than that in Pliny (H.N. iv, 8). We may remark that both the one 
aud the other belong to times subsequent to the formation and organiza- 
tion of the Macedonian empire when it came to hold Greece in 8 species 
of dependence. The Macedonian princes after Alexander the Great, while 
they added to the natural difficulties of Tempé by fortificat’ jms, at the 
same time made the road more convenient as a military communication. 
In the time of Xerxes, these natural difficulties had never been approached 
hy the hand of art, and were doubtless much greater. 

The present road through the pass is about thirteen feet broad in its 
narrowest part, and between fifteen and twenty feet broad elsewhere, — the 
pas» is about five English miles in length (Kriegk, pp. 21-33). 
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that the advancing march of the Persians was destined tc be 
made, under the auspices of Alexander, king of Macedon, tribu- 
tary to them, and active in their service; who sent a communica 
tion of this fact to the Greeks at Tempé, admonishing them that 
they would be trodden under foot by the countless host approach- 
mg, and urging them to renounce their hopeless position.) This 
Macedonian prince passed for a friend, and probably believed him- 
self to be acting as such in dissuading the Greeks from unavail- 
ing resistance to Persia: but he was in reality a very dangerous 
mediator ; and as such the Spartans had good reason to dread him, 
in a secund intervention of which we shall hear more hereafter.? 
On the present occasion, the Grecian commanders were quite 
ignorant of the existence of any other entrance into Thessaly, 
besides Tempé, until their arrival in that region. Perhaps it 
might have been possible to defend both entrances at once, and 
considering the immense importance of arresting the march of 
‘he Persians at the frontiers of Hellas, the attempt would have 
been worth some risk. So great was the alarm, however, pro- 
duced by the unexpected discovery, justifying, or seeming to jus- 
tify, the friendly advice of Alexander, that they remained only a 
few days at Tempe, then at once retired back to their ships, and 
returned by sea to the isthmus of Corinth, — about the time when 
Xerxes was crossing the Hellespont. 

This precipitate retreat produced consequences highly disas- 
trous and discouraging. It appeared to leave all Hellas north 
of mount Kithewron and of the Megarid territory without de- 
fence, and it served either as reason or pretext for the majority 
of the Grecian states north of that boundary to make their sub- 
mission to Xerxes, which some of them had already begun to do 
hefore.4 When Xerxes in the course of his march reached the 
Thermaic gulf, within sight of Olympus and Ossa, the heralds 
whom he had sent from Sardis brought him tokens of submission 
from a third portion of the Hellenic name,—the Thessalians, 
Dolopes, ἀπ θὲς Perrhebians, Magnetes, Lokrians, Dorians, 
Melians, Phthiotid Achwans, aud Boots, — among the latter 


1 }fTerodot. vii. 173 3 Herodot. viii, 140-143. 
3 Herodot. Vil. 173, 174. 
= Diodor. ΧΙ Se PTY Taoot σης τῆς ἐν τοις Τέμπεσι φυλακ ss etc. 
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15 incladed Thebes, but not Thespiz or Platewa. The Thessalians, 
especially, not only submitted, but manifested active zeal and 
rendered much service in the cause of Xerxes, under the stim- 
ulus of the Aleuadz, whose party now became predominant : they 
were probably indignant at the hasty retreat of those who had 
come to defend them.! 

Had the Greeks been able to maintain the passes of Olympus 
and Ossa, all this northern fraction might probably have been 
induced to partake in the resistance instead of becoming auxil- 
‘aries to the invader. During the six weeks or two months 
which elapsed between the retreat of the Greeks from Tempé 
and the arrival of Xerxes al The rma, no new plan of defence 
appears to have been formed; for it was not until that arrival 
became known at the Isthmus that the Greek army and fleet 
made its forward movement to occupy Thermopylz and AfF- 


temisium.* 


CHAPTER XL. 
BATTLES OF THER 


Ir was while the northerly states of Greece were thus succes 
sively falling off from the common cause, that the deputies as 
sembled at the Isthmus took among the mselves the solemn 
engagement, in the event of success, to inflict upon these recusant 
brethren condign punishment, — to tithe them in property, and 
perhaps to consecrate a tenth of their persons, for the profit of 
the Delphian cod. Exception was to he made in favor of those 
states which had been driven to yield by irresistible necessity 
Such a vow seemed at that moment little likely to be executed 


it was the manifestation of a determined feeling binding together 


EE 


! Herodot. vil, 131, 132, 174. 9 Herodot. vil, 177 
3 Her vdot. vii, 182; Diodor. ΧΙ, ὃ. 
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the states which took the pledge, but it cannot have contributed 
much to intimidate the rest. 

To display their own force, was the only effective way of 
keeping together doubtful allies; and the pass of Thermopylx 
was now fixed upon as the most convenient point of defence, 
next to that of Tempé,—leaving out indeed, and abandoning 
to the enemy, Thessalians, Perrhebians, Magnétes, Phthidtid 
Achwans, Dolopes, /Enianes, Malians, etc., who would all have 
been included if the latter line had been adhered to; but com- 
prising the largest range consistent with safety. The position (f 
Thermopyle presented another advantage which was not to be 
found at Tempé; the mainland was here separated from the 
island of Eubcea only by a narrow strait, about two English 
miles and a half in its smallest breadth, between mount Knémis 
and cape Kéneum. On the northern portion of Eubeea, im- 
mediately facing Magnesia and Achea Phthidtis, was situated 
the line of coast called Artemisium: a name derived from the 
temple of Artemis, which was its most conspicuous feature, be- 
longing to the town of Histiza. It was arranged that the Gre- 
eian fleet should be mustered there, in order to cooperate with 
the land-force, and to oppose the progress of the Persians on 
both elements at once. To fight in a narrow space! was sup- 
posed favorable to the Greeks on sea not less than on land, inas- 
much as their ships were both fewer in number and heavier in 
sailing than those in the Persian service. From the position of 
Artemisium, it was calculated that they might be able to prevent 
the Persian fleet from advancing into the narrow strait which 
severs Eubcea, to the north and west, from the mainland, apa 
which, between Chalkis and Beeotia, becomes not too wide for a 
bridge. It was at this latter point that the Greek seamen would 
have preferred to place their defence: but the occupation of the 
northern part of the Eubcean strait was indispensable to prevent 
the Persian fleet from landing troops in the rear of the defenders 
of ‘Thermopyle. 


Of this Eubcean strait, the western limit is formed by what 


.-- 


- ι rin - Ἢ * . . 
Herodot. viii, 15-60. Compare Isokratés, Panegyric, Or. iv, p. 59. 
I shall have occasion presently to remark the revelation which took 


piace in Athenian feeling on this point between the Persian and Pelopom 
hsian wars. 
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‘The word Pass commonly conveys the Ic 
. } “neater » ὁ ἢ ’ vec ὁ lesionate ἃ Narrow Piss ro, 
mountains. In this instance it 15 employed to designat | rye 


} ᾿ ’ ‘ lid } ᾿ rr ry hat i 5 Ainaty Υ , 4 
j - ‘ ΕἸ | { ¢) ἡ eu ( ite: ( cs ms vg 7 . 
having mountains on side only and water (OI marsh groend ) on the ὶ ὶ : . v ἐλ 1 INGICALIC vive 1 by Herod 


oe to comprehend the memorable event 
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enitous m0 seemingly, not long after the retreaf 
ir flee. did not aciually occupy 


wall original.’ yu] I ; Ι 1a) 
—_ Ἦν > ang ecle 8 } t the ret x | εἶτ ᾿ oe} , ᾿ 1] >; unt ACTAC Was known to have reached the 


halt 
lished 


narrow’ 


motion ;: the land-force 
naval force under the 
the latter part 


invading host. 
for the most part m: brother, the 
but the re were point Kurysthe neid king 
communication ¢ laughter Gorgo he | married. Another 
while Alpéni was imm Leonidas — 
Thou rh the resol Kleomenes, in = Ὁ 
isthmus, to defend conjoi1 opyle and the Eubeeas a pt t lant y in Sicily ; and room had 
en thus mad for the unexpected succession of the youngest 


d from the Isthmus to Ther- 
hundred Spartans, — all being 

at home sons to 

em were five hundred hop- 
Mantineia, one hundred and 
Orchomenus, one thousand from the 


from Corinth. two hundred from 


There were also, doubtless, 


lefined number, and probably 
not Spartans. In 


coined bv seven hundred 


7 


, and by four hundred 
ler Leontiadés. It 
hebes, at that time un 
i, or espoused 


tion as thev dared before the Persians were 


the ea ‘idas, when he made the requi- 


observations of nel 
pp. 7-40; Ge ll, Itinerar r p. 239 ; Cruse, ‘las, vol. iil, ch. X, p 
ipally from twe 


129. Dr. 
trie left of the 1} Fflecting Τὴ or ἃ dangerot ervice, I artans took by Ϊ reference 


mouths at tl 
causeway, whi ἢ was slain, he left behind him 
it scarcely adm to maintain the continuity of 
right, hye tere en the os was consi red aS a great mis 

family in mature age would 


very near being buried, 
ter loss, than that of a 


few paces into it fron 


p. 247.) 


vements.” 


by all 


}- 


rnmeny 


end therm 
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a god, but a man, exposed to those 
inevitably on all men, and most 
condition.”! Such arguments 

state of terror which then 

by them or not, 


one thousand 


there cannat be 
itself. why the 


᾿ 


ot ἃ mere 
another attri- 
ot celebrating 
the Alpheius, 
of the other Do- 
vhole freedom and 
bring themselves 
1e Pe lopon- 

izious routi 

iod more 

the energy of 
find them, too, 


stat 
“Leh t 


e to the complete 


festival obligations, — 


in order that the 

to the people and satis- 

tact ry to the TOUS. d re int litt] isposition in the 
Athenians to make this sacrifice, — certainly much less than in 


᾿ 


the Peloponnesians. The latter, remaining at home to celebrate 


τὴν Ἕ λλάδα, 
ἔσεσϑαι. TW KAKO? ἐξ ἀαρχῆς 
‘ ; α" ὀφείλειν ὼν καὶ 


- 


iVvTa UVITOV, ato THc Oot? 


2 Herodot. vil, It was only the Dorian states (Lacedemon, Argos, 


Sikyon, etc.) wh obligation of abstinence from aggressive 
military operations during the month of the Karneian festival: other states 
tc. and of course Athens, were 


54, 75) 


ntineia, © 


lA) be approach- 


a : 
Peloponnesian 


n separate line ot 
retreat thither 


u to 


es of the Phocians and Lo- 


mer 


movement : but | 


cy of the invader, 


4 


is momen 


in tar 


EKubeea, 


the 
don 


order fi 
Dion. Cass 
8 Herodot. 
ie 


VoL. 5 


¥ 


ing open tl ‘ear the army at 
᾽} 
Β 


more than 


ut that 


ir gods, who op- 
storm and hurri- 


‘ine host, land- 


| ‘ = i ] "TY) ( Ἷ ip oT) 4} 
rorce as 11 5 1 Va tO Lae ril i ler py ii and to the 


pant 
more pow 
means tO arr 


happy fo 
* For 
opening of 
also Thuc; 
8 Herodot 
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resence of these newly-submitted 
troops under Alexander ; 80 that 

aly, and even the Apidanus in 

y suffice to supply it, but were 
formation given to Herodotus. Αἵ 
to the gloomy legend 

steus and the sacred 

ted and protected 

e sacrilege 

imputed to him by the Greeks, though 
Abe, Milétus, ete., w: by no means 


ualified by occasional 


Grecian religious feeling.! Along 


into the Trachi- 
‘re he encamped, seem 


as to combine his farther 


communi- 
before Thermopyle. 
ready mentioned, 

at the channel 

ersian admiral 
Therma, or from 
ays after the 

in one long 

its south- 

of coast, 

thoroughly rocky 

lled Kasthanza there 
ted for the 

pias Akté.‘ 


ensanszcht 


icy could 


δονοΐων 
ie Persian 


7 


formidable 


- 


mitigati 
Delphi ant 


human a 


entrance 


ee 
Υ 4 γ᾽ 
gained Ὁ 


CL, report 
Herodotus 


nv 
, acc raing 


as they were 12 


hi » ἐλ εἴς " TEA , ἔντομα 7 had anv serio intent { ‘st: he had heard in his 
to escape nl : ἶ , I ᾿ ud ; Inve} ἰ 


᾿ i 
araet 


ot Spartans 


immensity Οἱ host which he sum- 
.an energetic resistance ; and 
idas, compared with the Persians. 
hardly have looked insignificant 
—an entrance 
agai” τὰς ἧς ; a cross wall, a 
more astonishe nd puzzled. + hanvened too, that a 

Ι ᾿ : . ' _ rolonged 51 >» somewnal 7] ned, an tne another equally 

ment hen tl horse! le ἢ the ‘ntame wes . +} Jae : . 
irta wey , th ἸΤΤῸΝ <it. behind t » ar intormeé d by Diodorus ! that 


t Lave ᾿ oY ὶ . ‘ ‘ . 
aa iced nara, ‘ cyt ᾿ wa ᾿ = ' ais is Ὡ ᾿ ! . 
᾿ Lie A ans. when they ὨΓΡὶ nt earth and W ater to the Per. 


to seize the pass of 
orevented from doing 
nor is it unlikely 
of Xerxes,? together 
the same means of 
as had already 

f Tempe. An 
bestowed for the 
chance of success: 

οί after the dan- 
ead the conduct of 


ldish than it is depicted 


qual combat, 
. 
the Greeks. 


fEschylus ld have deemed unsuital εν ὰ ᾿ { 
- ἤρα ulsultavic, vyhole pro b q attack was a stantly renewed 


Herod 


berriAuus ) 


re 
Lacedemonians. Having 


attack. and overwhelmed 
as to force them to 
: on a higher point of 
| expressly provided r him: “thrice ava he mountain. Anxio0u ly for their own safety, they became 
: n, with Homeric vivacity) d he spring from hi mindful of the inestimable opening which they were placed to 
sorting, seen! J he Greeks been at 
ind for the festivals, they 
tain-path as would 

pass beneath. 


᾿ , = 
rsue the Phocians, 1 


final repuise 
’ ntry fo. me. ai midday | completed his 

a reward was proc ᾿ he the Αναν νοι ; ᾿ ς jie . ᾿ : 
τ ti pat ποδῶν ' mit r hi Tatal truu ad alreaay peen 816 &K nm to Leonidas, that 

Scouts on the hills, 


Persian camp, especially a Kymzan? 


been wanting, 
dary seer Melampus, read tl 
the morning sacrifices. [10 was 
ver defended ; but there 
und the detachment 
The greater 
a position now become 
future oceasions on 
Lo repel the invad =r. 


1 


that such was the natural impulse, both 


sand men. In the stillne | ‘ | Herodot. vii. 217, | δώ : : = ὅν ν dP 2 euin, ψόφου δὸ 


i, 12. Ἔν ταῦτῃησ 


efrain from transcribing a Τὸ mark of Colonel Leake: “ The 
j . 


᾽ 
liom ‘T 


: Ηι 


ivat 


er all θειίσαᾶντα πὶ ἢ στρατὶῃ. ; stillness ΟἹ the dawn, which saved the Phocians from being surprised, is very 
a πᾷ a ay vers. 47 | haracteristic of the climate of Greece in the season when the occurrence 
= με ‘ ῳ δ, amodor took place, and like many other trifling circumstances occurring in the his 
it was two powerful met of Trachis, Kalliadés and tory of the Persian invasion, is an interesting proof of the accuracy and 
sed to Aerxes the mountain-path (Persica, c. 24) veracity of the historian.” (Travels in Northern Greece, vol. ii, c. x, p. 55.4 


3 Herodot. vii, 216, 217. 3 Diodor. xi, 9 
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n. The former, 


to share the fate of 


++ 
ie! 


partan 
I 


ral constraint whic 


no prospect 


slavery or 1D 


ban contir 


Mykenzans 


ἢ 13 probably 


| repulse of Xerxes, 
of new citizens 


VAOUEVOSs, 


could these 


ifterwards 


7 
+ +? 
Lt il 
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required all the efforts of the Persian officers, 

1 hy threats and the plentiful use of the whip, to forc 

ebans remained, but re ed by Ull agen Ρ μῆς : ful οἱ th hi] Ο torce 
| The Greeks fought with reckless 


superior host, until at length 


᾿» - . 
wnti- Persian 


no weapon left except 

hat Leonidas himseli was 

i1round his body the battle became fiercer than ever: 
to possess themselves of 

eks four several times, with the 

ially two brothers of Xerxes. 

in number, and deprived of their 

is, the little band of defenders retired, with 

into the narrow strait behind the cross 

sat all together on a hillock, exposed to the 

the main Persian army on one side, and of the detach- 
which had now complet d its march, on the 


thus surrounded, overwhelmed with missiles, 


not losing courage even to the last, but de- 


remaining daggers, with their un- 


ith their mouths.! 


Leonidas with his heroic comrades, — three 
and seven hundred Thespians. Amidst such 
emed difficult to single out any individual as 
Herodotus mentions the Spartans 

ie Thespian Dithyram- 

minent. The re ply ascribed LO the first 

lhe Persian host (he was informed) is so 
“So much the 

in the shade.” 

name of every individual 

and even six hundred 

ild still read the names engraved 

alone among them — Aristedémus 


2 Herodot. vii 226. 
- ἢ | se ραν lagen a : oes - at [6] 9 , = ἌΝ aa ala on 
wel it leneth « rpowered ἃ i ’ - 1 ΟἹ lable with = OlLUS δῖ. 111 ᾿. ᾿ 1 4 . with : paneg rica ration and erymnastic 
ταῦ es cage gue tec ge. rear ὦ match ’ red even in his time in honor of Leonidas, 
Lilerodot. p ‘ , 1OLLO" ihe ri ] I wuiorus 1 _ ci joint y wilt iT) nia hoa ubsequent treason tarnished his laurels 
> ὍΝ Ἐν ye ; getinm spy = bdr γῶν μ soi ‘ acquired at Platee: [It is remarkabl zd not altogether creditable ta 
intended to write ; f |] . ᾿ mnant 


ii is not preserved 
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᾿ 


.~returned home, having taken no part in th He, ter a vear of such bitter disgrace, he was at length enabled te 
| ith Eurytus, another soldier, had been absent om th "etl his honor at th attle of Platea, where he was slain, 


is comrades in heroic and. even reckless 


this gallant band, we turn with 

-of the Thebans. They 

attle, though only to save 

pressure of necessity : but when the 

Chespians, exhausted and disarmed, retreated to 
lj hillock within the pass, the Thebans then 


approached the enemy with outstretched 


denounced as “ the Coward Lristodem| 1" no one ould "Καὶ hands, an itreal juarter. They now loudly proclaimed that 


᾿ 


er communicate with him, or even grant him a lyht fo! 3 fire. hev were friends and subjects of the Great King, and had come 
/ eir own consent; all which was con- 
the Persian army. Though some 

lis proceeding was understood by the 

6 admitted to quarter ; not without the 

race. however, of being branded with the regal mark 

stworthy slaves, — an indignity to which their com- 
Leontiadés was compelled to submit along with the rest. 

arrative which Herodotus recounts, without any ex- 

of doubt: Plutarch emphatically 

«a Beeotian author,! who affirms that 

commander of the Thebans at 

the equivocal conduct 

may reasonably 

s branding, as an invention of 


pre vailed in Greece after 


went over the field after the 

upon the corpse of the gallant 

‘ted to be cut off and fixed on a 

it was not αὶ rath alone Ww hich filled his mind : he was 


Vovelin, Geschx hte det 


Plutarch. redot. Malign. p. 867. The Boeotian 
phanés, cited by the prof » be founded in part 


arranged according to the sequence of magistrates and 


+ 
Κατα ἄρχονται νπομνη ΜματωῚὶ 


6 


farther impressed with involuntat id tion « he litth , ATTLES OF PYLE A EMISIUM. 97 


and retire 
at the Persian 
— and that, on 
to Artemisium, the Grecian commande} felt renewed 
seeing enen fleet, in spite of the damage Just sustained, 
still must ring il rw helmi nul r at the opposite station 
οἵ Aphi te. suc was tec ' this spectacle, and the 


. . 


‘mpression of their own inferiority, that they again resolved to 


retire without fighting, leaving the strait open and undefended. 
I 


Great consternation was caused by the news of their determina- 
vho entreated Eurybiadés 

a few days, until they could have 

and their property. But even such 

nsafe. and refused: and he was on 

αἵ, when the Eubceans sent 

with the offer of thirty 

ld keep its station and 

the island. Themistoklés 

successfully, giving five talents 


besides to 


“A 


preserved to us by otus respecting the underhand 


of this memorable struggle, there is no reason to call in 
question the bribery here described. ut Themistoklés doubt- 
. . 
rel less was only tempted to do, and enabled to do. by means of the 


atiachmer 3 . : 
fortunate than himself, and if 


; 


mind, unless he be 

But a foreign frie usually sympathizes 

heartily wit 6 wood fortune of another foreigner, and rill give him tbe 
best advice in his power whenever he is asked.” 


Plutarch Themistoklés, c. 7 ; Herodot. viil 


YOL. V. 5 
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Eubeean 


probably tried 


Imiral was on the 
even without an attack. But this was not 


would have fled, as the «a 


a naval engagement 


t the ἡὐαομηεις ὧν | among their enemies even from flight and escape.! Accordingly, 


for the Persians, who wished to cut off every ship 


they detached two hundred ships to circumnavigate the island of 
Eubcea, and to sail up the Eubcean strait from the south, in the 
rear of the Greeks, — and postponing their own attack in front 
until this squadron should be in position tO intercept the retreat- 
ing Greeks. But though the manceuvre was concealed by send- 
ing the squadron round outside of 1 of Skiathos, it 


kn ‘mmediatelv ; y the Greeks. througt 
became known immediately among the yreeks, through ἃ 


Skioné. This man, the best swimmer 

and now engaged like other Thracian 

n service, passed over to Artemisium, and 

communicated 1 .e Greek commanders both the particulars of 


the late destru torm,. and the de patch of the intercepting 


communicatior reEspe ‘ting the effects of 
somewhat reas- 


lved during the ensuin: ight to sail 
warning : 


Artemisium for the purpose of surprising 
of credit 


iadron of two hundred ships, and who even be- 


the inspirations of Themistoklés, to go 


hoenicians 

manceuvred their 

n little 

us advancing out, with 

, astonished the Persian 

Ionians and other subject Gre+ks 


ἃ respecting the 


ἕνην the ἡμέρης φυλάξαντες, αὐτοὶ 
Cf 


ν j ἐν 


Ἰπόπειραν αὐτῶν ποιήσασϑαι ἰδουλομένοε τὴ, 


ΤῈ MAXI Κα 


— 
land, 


' 
Γ᾿ 
i 


ne iny ulera, 


1 7 
FPASONADIC arrival 


. an play f their oars 


? her battle 
tl ar ; ne rec pattie, 

yy the d ΔΝ and the spars from the rec al 
. Φ ° *- TZ . 4 nd ' ᾿ ἡ | ; 
eurrent drove towards their shore. If this storm wai oklés, as it ses 


longer venture to misium, but 


naval battle between 


izmonian fleet, where the 


same array 


Herod ll, .2, 13, 14; Dic 
δόξαν aywvicauevo —- &TepaAnten iui, 17 


+ 
ω 
Sf, δὼ 


l-] 


LOKILeS 

abandon 
COnieG 
lov ed 


| 


‘Tea 


ve ) had 


i 


first el] " => | : “ 7 ᾿ νῶν their fle ne sed 


Η ᾿Ξ 1858 
ACTO 


and the 
permission 


+? 


iny of them, by 


EMISIUM. 03 


mopy le Oo sury ι field of attie ἢ | , dead. Respecting 

the number of the dead, Xe is asserted to have deliberately 

imposed upon the spectators: he buried ε is own dead, except 

one thousand, whose bodie re le ut, — while the total num- 
he} 

ie heap, so as to create 

+h more severe than 

lain Helots were in- 

ans or Thespians 

not surprised to 

15. it must have 

to the statement of 

on the side of the 

if we consider that they 

id that they were three days fiht- 

ad bodies is stated by the same 


5 


it must include a 


{ Helots, sine there re no hoplites 
lay except the three hundre« Spartans, the 
pians, and the four hundred ‘Thebans. Some 
rse slain in the first two days’ battles, though 

T iginally came to the 


it seven thousand :2 


+} ᾿ 7 er. » 
with a few allies, Pane 
gyri r. it He men 3 ἃ y sixty Atherian ships of war aa 
. Ἰ ἢ , 4 , + . ΝΜ 
ἃ σίϑυι 51 ΠῚ n tact, his numer tateniel leserve Ltée attention 


s "J 
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Thermopyle and 
Leon rtemisium, that when the news of reached them, 
ishef 


11. 


in motion: the season of 
active step had yet beex 
and fleet. was 


sus, without the 


how acquir 
creat mass of 
xcept Thespiz 
‘atus, his Spartan com- 
renew an ancient tie of 
hospitality with the Theba igarchical leader, Attaginus, while 
small garrisons wer nt by Alexander of Macedon to most of 
them from plunder as ta 
on the other hand, 


a 3 att aera a ῃ their city, and f] mt | } nesus : while the Plat 
was COoOnscecCrarct ἶ Li pro} , 3 


4 


γέρος insane vs — | : : dh | I na i | Π erving aboar ie Athenian ships at Arte Ini 
AWare O1 wu : ΠῚ}}} | 


rrr leet retreated, for 

ν 1eTS 
and removing th 
Xerxe “Ἢ hic Ϊ 


ved 


wholly made 


remained still prodig 


L.esonidas and his band. 
ν᾿ | 
that sentiment, though αἱ 
predominant: it was over} ; | 
t at terror CO lent were the Spartani 


| Ἵ it 


» uisappoinum Lit ἐλ1:ιι 4 


the isthmus 


seemingly all 


j Trea ; εἶ I el 7 nnesian + af 
Aiarii wel ν᾽ : ‘ [ΩΣ }}. > Vo 
mo t ἷς Sp i lid i DOs] i Ἢ} ot it i nenians appt wai. UxX- 
a sa " Υ̓́ ι a ’ ) [16 ἴ tt At a ᾽ Ε 
ὲ μέ ᾿ 3 το aS ve ent το find [1} } τ loy in ian army 1 
ΣΙ πὶ rails . OI ‘ 


-.-. : -ςο’.ὕ-.-.. 


pecting, accord Bi 
πρότερθη 
1 ΤΕ i M7 


TOLY - δ 


fawovrTa 


συνδραμόντες ἐκ 


{ 


rate to cooperate in 

no measures to removy 

saw with indignant disap- 
Artemisium, that 

opyle, that the road 

Peloponnesians were 

r own isthmus and 

n Artemisium kad 

to await 

Θ got together: but the Athenians 
lt at Salamis, so as to allow them a 
in the critical state of their affairs, 
While Eury- 


veral new ships which had 


1; and in this way Salamis 


the Greeks, without any 


Se Gloomy 
room for difference of 
and the 


" every 


Tape) éveove 


in the fact 

rht of mak- 

p. 60} 

nted them 

them. Iso. 
thenians when they 
battle of Salamis 
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here, — confidin 


τ Γ 
γε 


a: there were, 
Enew : 


father than Salan 
rers that 


to 


In the years 
hed in a 


V igat to 


eration of Uret 


was the desertion of 
it became master, could 
hundred priscners.! More 
rought home from Artemi- 
paired, so that, by the time 


pr post 


viting hom 
- moreover, he not only ΠΟΙῸΝ ) sie Bug OF ΤΩΣ lunare ῃ LXTY-SI ips, —a force far 


less than two hundred 


Megariar 
sven from Ambrakia, and as 
Troezen, three from Hermioné, 
two from Keos, two from 
from Naxos, despatched as 
the choice of 


triremes 


, ᾿ i 
rireme, a volunteer, equippet 
i 2s 


named Phayllus, 


7 
fleet was thus 


vy doubt, however, w! 
not larger than 
he bi » of Salar 


po dee : 3 Ι͂ 
nsisting of three | 


private citizen ight be carrying oul, avallavic »- : ail, in addition to t rime and chosen shi Phat gn 


να, y the n trenuol rts. t few impo! \imse] ie οὔ! ΟἹ nt yeaki in a drama 
days were mad fice for removing U BOR a. ἜΡΓ ted onl) n years aft ie battle, is better authority 


Attiea, — those ilitary competence to the Heet al palan | n than Herodotus.* 


stoklés, c. 10, 11; an Imo! rodot. ix 3 Herodot. villi, 43-48 
the incident which Aristotle 010. Νὰ hylus, Perse, 347: rodot. viii, 48; vi, 9; Pausanias, 1, 14, 4 
mind, we cannot determin he tota 1 Herodotus announces hree hundred and seventy-eigh* 


"ἢ 
"ee Gays aite! 


by some Arca 


- 


Ἢ loponnesians we 


yrs 


ration ot the Olym.- 


} 
ictor receive ?” he asked. 
was a wreath of the wild 


uncle Artabanus, is 

( displeasure both of 

bystanders: “ Heavens, Mar- 
against whom 


not for money, 
ark really delivered, or a dra- 


some contemporary of Herodotus, 


Pye ‘Qo etga?T +; 
Cnaracteristi 


he earlier Greeks 
+} 


ει 


4} 
Lait 
1essalians made 


Nor would tl 


‘ 


Lhessalians, who, boasting 


y pleased the terrors of 


2Oaty ) δι. 
reatmenct to 


were 


ins tO 
W hereve ᾿ 


existing words, 


- 


rithout some 


in this very ps 
eT PIKOOC! 


| 


ucvdijes may 


not with Herod 
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among the towns of the 
found deserted ; the 1 
to the wide-spreadi 
farther, acros 

Ozolian Li v 
most consider: Die ἢ uch vere ols ἶ 1a an yi } 15, were 
sacked and destroyed by the invaders, nor was the holy temple 
and oracle of Apollo at . be better treated than th » rest: all its 
treasures were pillaged, 1 it was then burnt rom Panopeus 
Xerxes detached a body of men t lunder ly il, narching 
with his main army through Beeotia, in which country he found 
all the towns submissive and willing, except Thespie and Platza; 
both were deserted by their citizens, an both were now burnt. 
From hence he conducted his army into the abandoned territory 
of Attica, reaching without resistance the toot of the acropolis at 
Athens.! : 

Very different was the fate of that division which he had de- 
tached from Panopeus against Delphi: Apollo defended his 
temple here more vigorously than at Abe. The cupidity οἱ the 
Persian king was stimulated by accounts of the boundless wealth 
accumulated at Delphi, especially the profuse donations of ( roesus. 
The Delphians, in the extreme of alarm, while they sought safety 
for themselves on the heights of Parnassus, and for their — 
by transport across the στῇ into Achaia, consulted the oracle 
whether they should carry away or bury the sacred treasures. 
Apollo directed them to leave the treasures untouched, Si 
that he was competent himself to take care οἱ his own pro} 
Sixty Delphians alone venture d to remain, 


. “ae. » ln ta) need f enn human 
tus. the religious superior: Ὁ evidence of iperhuma 


A 


᾿ ae acrred arme ΑἹ snended 
s00n appeared to encourage them. I aq arm pees 
ac ° ’ 1 * ads ᾿ ἄν ac : "ἢ . itte t 

it) the interior cell, wm! h no mortal hand Was ever μὲ rial ed Ὁ 


touch, were seen lying before the door of the temple ; and W 
the Persians, chi yr aiong the road called Schiste, u 

rugged path under the steep cliffs of Parnassus which conducts 
to I Jelphi, had reached the temple of Athéné Pronea,—on a 
sudden. dreadful thunder was heard, — two vast mountain Crap 
deiacked themselves and rushed down with deafening ΠΟΙδ6 
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¢ many to death,—the war-shout was also 

ft the temple of Athéné. Seized with a 

invaders turned round and fled; pursued not 

ans, but also, as they themselves affirmed, by 

rs of superhuman stature and destructive arm. 

Delphians confirmed this report, adding that the 

two auxiliaries were the heroes Phylakus and Autonois, whose 

sacred precincts were close adjoining: and Herodotus himself 

when he visited Delphi, saw in the sacred ground of Athéné the 

identical masses of rock which had overwhelmed the Persians.! 

Thus did the god repel these invaders from his Delphian sanc- 

tuary and treasures, which remained inviolate until one hundred 

and thirty years afterwards, when they were rifled by the sacri- 

iegious hands of the Phocian Philomélus. On this occasion, as 

vill be seen presently, the real protectors of the treasures were, 
the conquerors at Salamis and Platza. 

‘our months had elapsed since the departure from Asia when 
Xerxes reached Athens, the last term of his advance. He 
brought with him the members of the Peisistratid family, who 
doubtless thought their restoration already certain, — and a few 
Athenian exiles attached to their interest. ‘Though the country 
was altogether deserted, the handful of men collected in the 
acropolis ventured to defy him: nor could all the persuasions of 


xi, 14: Pausan. x, 8, 4. 


i, 
ven in Pausanias (x, 23) of the subsequent re- 
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the Gauls from Delphi: in his account, the repulse is 

y the work of the gods as in that of Herodotus: there is a 

ἢ human combatants in defence of the temple, though greatly 

livine intervention: there is also loss on both sides. <A similar 
) he summit is mentioned. 

ἢ the road by which the Persians marched, and 


3, Ulrichs, Reisen und Forschungen in 


to be seen near the spot, 
remind the traveller of 
passages. 

The attack here described to have been made by order of Xerxes upon 

the Delphian temple, seems not easy to reconcile with the werds of Mar 

donius, IHerodot. ix, 42: still less can it be reconciled with the statement 

of Plutarch (Numa, c. 9), who says that the Delphian temple was burn by 
the Medes. 
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at length some adventurous men among » besiegers tried to 
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stand Kruse’s statement, if he and Curtius are both τ. to refer ouly 
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3 Athenian legend represented the Amazons as having taken post OG the 
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seemingly even unfortified :! mere- 


garrison was all concentrated on 
Hence the separate escalad- 


was enabled to accomplish their object unobserved, and 
summit in the rear of the garrison; who, deprived 
cast themselves headlong from the 

ety to the inner temple. The successful 


rs opened the gates to the entire Persian host, and the 
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le acropolis was presently in their hands. Its defenders 


nples pillaged, and all its dwellings and Duild- 
sacred as well as profane, consigned to the flames.2 The 
ens fell into the hands of Xerxes by a surprise, 


as tha which had placed Sardis in those ot 


divine prophecy fulfilled: Attica passed entirely 

iands of. the Persians, and the conflagration of Sardis 
taliated upon the home and citadel of its captors, as it 
yas upon their sacred temple of Eleusis. Xerxes immedi- 
despatched to Susa intelligence of t fact. which is said to 


excited unmeasured demonstrations of joy, confuting, seem- 


ied it as a means of attacking the acropolis, — avre 
EKumenid. 638). 
ove WY MO THC ἀκροπόλιος, ὄπισϑε 
οὔτε τις ἐφύλασσε, οὔτ᾽ ἂν ἤλπισε μῆ 
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Aglaurion was on the north side of the acropolis, appears 


ee Leake, Topography of Athens, ch. v, p. 261; Kruse, 

p. 119; Forchhammer, Topographie Athens, pp. 365, 
ilologischen Studien, 1841. Siebelis (in the Plan of 

his edition of Pausanias, and in his note on Pausa- 

Aglaurion erroneously on the eastern side of the 

ns ἔμπροσϑε πρὸ τῆς ἀκροπόλιος appear to refer to the posi- 

he Persian army, who would naturally occupy the northern and 


fronts of the acropolis: since they reached Athens from the north, 
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~ and the western side furnished the only regular access. The hill called 


wus would thus be nearly in the centre of their position. Forct 


hammer explains these expressions unsatisfactorily. 
3 Herodot. viii, 52, 5: 3 Herodct. i, 84. 
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fier their arrival, Xerxes himself descended to the shore 
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conqueror ΟἹ the western worid.* 
Meanwhile the Athenians and Peloponnesians, liberated from 


the 1 nmediate presence of the enemy either ΟἹ and or se 
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In the division γῇ » | Ly, the I tans were adjudged to have 


dist } themsel most in the action, and to be entitled to 
also set 

t-iremes 

ix at Salamis, to Athéré 

of Corinth; farther 


. } — ] 
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place f honor was awarded to 

thenians 3 Eginetan Polykritus, and the Athenians 
nenés and Ameinias, being ranke among the individual 
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with astonishiment ar isdain. declaring “ that he for one would 


yever so far disgrace Sparta as to run away from the foreigner.”! 
Ι - 


Pausanias, ἢ the second tn command, Euryanax, exhausted 


to overcome his reluctance: but they could by no 

means induce him to retreat; nor did they dare to move without 
him. leaving his entire lochus exposed alone to the enemy. 

Amidst the darkness of night, and in this scene of indecision 

an Athenian messenger on horseback reached Pau- 


‘ucted to ascertain what was passing, and to ask for 


. 


in spite of the resolution taken after 
henian generals still mistrusted the Lace- 
after all, they would act as 

movement of the central division having 
m, they sent at the last moment before they 

ut to move also. <A profound, and even an exag- 
vell justified by the previous behavior 

Athens, is visible in this proceeding : 

in ] if the Athenians, 
heir part in the preconcerted plan, had 
Grecian army would have 

of reuniting, and the issue 

altogether different. The 
Lacedemonians still stationary in 
dispute with Amomphare- 
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being left alone to make head 


ians, and when reminded that the resolution had 
ren ral vote ot the otficers, took up with both 
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r the perverseness yf nompharetus until the morning began 
to dawn; when ausanias, to reingin longer, gave the 
sional for retreat, — calculating that the refractory captain, when 
he saw his lochus really left alone, would probably make up his 
mind to follow. arched ubout ten furlongs, across the 
hilly ground which divided him from the island, he commanded 
halt, — either to await Amompharecus, if he chose to follow, or 
iwh to render aid and save him, if he were rash 
ingle-handed. Happily the latter, 
really departed, overcame his scru- 
overtaking and joining the main body 
halt near the river Moloeis and the temple of Eleus! 

nian Démétér.! The Athenians, commencing their movement 
the same time with Pausanias, got round the hills to the plain on 
the other side and proceeded on their march towards the island. 
When the day broke, the Persian cavalry were astonished to 
find the Grecian position deserted. They immediately set them- 
selves to the pursuit of the Spartans, whose march lay along 
the higher and more conspicuous ground, and whose progress 
had moreover been retarded by the long delay of Amompharetus : 
the Athenians on the contrary, marching without halt and being 
already behind the hills, were not open to view. To Mardonius, 
this retreat of his enemy inspired an extravagant and contemptu- 
ous confidence, which he vented in full measure to the ‘Thessalian 


Aleuade: “These are your boasted Spartans, who changed 


| 
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their place just now in the line, rather than fight the Persians, 
and: have here shown by a barefaced flight what they are really 
worth?’ With that, he immediately directed his whole army to 
pursue and attack, with the utmost expedition. The Persians 
erossed the Asdpus, and ran after the Greeks at their best speed, 
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pell-mell, without any thought of order or preparations for over: 
coming resistance: the army already rang with shouis of victory, 
in full confidence of swallowing up the fugitives as soon as they 


all followed the example of this disorderly 
but the Thebans and the other Grecian allies on 
of Mardonius, appear to have maintained some: 

er order. 
had not been able to retreat farther than the neigh- 
Demetrion, or temple of Eleusinian Déméter, 
take up Amompharetus. Overtaken first 
. and next by Mardonius with the main 
sent a horseman forthwith to apprize the Athenians, and 
aid. Nor-were the Athenians slack in comply- 
st: but they speedily found themselves en- 
flict against the Theban allies of the enemy, and 
each him.2 Accordingly, the Lacedemo- 
to encounter the Persians single-handed, 
istance from the her Greeks. The Persians, 
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a continuous breastwork, from behind which 
Greeks a shower of arrows:° their bows 
_and drawn with no less power than skill. 
and distress thus inflicted, Pausanias per- 
duty of offering the battle sacrifice, 
‘ctims were for some time unfavorable, so that he did 
iyov, οὔτε κόσμῳ οὐδενὶ 


ἡμέλῳ ἔπηισαν, ὡς 2+ 8p 


rly manner in 
ays of Mardo- 


- Λακεδοιμονίοις, 


οὺς νυ δὲ 


he one or the other. 
yt. ix, 60, 61. 
* About the Persian bow, see Xenoph. Anabas. ill, 
. Vv. g* 
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not venture to give orders for advance an hi ombat. Many ᾿ = . : : ἐὰν 
[a > Lacedzemonians, seizing hold οἵ their spears, and br aking 


them: many of them devoted themselves in small parties of 


᾿ ᾿ " * 


were here unded or slain in the ranks,' among them the brave 


malik κα βαϑάβοσδο om : Ὡς, ἀξλὴ ae ae γερο $ ten t force by their bodies a way into the lines, and to get to 
μηροὶ nese og te τοῦ pectpe Sp οϑαρεῖς seg individual close combat with the short spear and the dagger.! 
the Aaa and invoked the an δυο dain ntion of Héré te Mardonius himself, conspicuous upon 8 white horse, was = s 
move that obstacle which confined hin = ae he foremost warriors, and the thousand select troops who formed 

Ἢ : ᾿ ἤθη ap pong ἐπῆρ "ΤᾺΝ is body-guard distinguished themselves beyond all the rest. At 
becam separ one st Pe = “ise i ene | ΜῊΝ slain by the hand οἵ a ea mine 
antisinated the effect and hastened forward lida thon πὰ" A imnéstus 5 his thousand guards mostly ΜῊΝ 
αὐ ἘΞ RS Ry δὲ ἃ Ῥω ἀντ roun im, and the courage of the remaining Persians, 
the word. The wicker breastwork before the Persians was soon lready worn out by the superior troops against which they 
; εἰ | contending, was at last thoroughly broken by 
esas by ie gis ae Sere oo, e deat! their general. They turned their backs and fied, 
a ἮΝ ΩΝ il they got into the wooden fortified camp con- 


by Mardonius behind the Asdpus. The Asiatic allies 
as they saw the Persians defeated, took to flight 


< 


ig a blow.” 


armor, maintained the 


| 
“-”A 1] ' ᾧ 
pecause lil 


1s on the left, meanwhile, had been engaged in a 


ict with the Beoeotians ; especially the Theban lead- 


‘immediately around them, who fought with 
sreat bravery, but were at leneth driven back, after the loss of 


5 


ndred of their best troops. The Theban cavalry, how- 
maintained a good front, protecting the retreat of the 


checking the Athenian pursuit, so that the fugitives 


] 


| to reacl hebes in safety; a better refuge than 


Tinkelried, grasped an aymful 
hem, making a way for his coun- 
in. Geschichte der Schweizerischen 
any history of Switzerland, for 
memorable incident. 

the Persians, see Herodot. vii, 61. 
in another place that the Persian troops adopted the 
(ϑώρηκας) : probably this may have been after the 


arm ; . ᾿ 
, , ven at this battle, the Persian leaders on horseback 
agian ranks, may + gs 
; armor. as we may see by the case of Masistius, above 
Lomans attack ann " νῶι Γ ᾿ 
: f the battle of Kunaxa, the habit had become more 


pach (June, 1386), ir 
| Anabas. i, 8, 6; Brisson, De Regno Persarum 


large body of ful ] | 
ι | cavalry at Least. 
' * 
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the Persian fortified camp.! With the exception of the Thebans 

and Beeotiars, none of the other me izing (Greeks rendered any 

real service: instead of sustaining or reinforcing the Thebans, 

they never once advanced to the charge, but merely followed in 

the first movement of flight. So that, in point of fact, the only 

troops in this numerous Perso-Grecian army who really fought, 

WETE the native Persians a id Sake on the left, and the Boo: 

tians on the right: the former against the Lacedzmonians, the 
‘against the Atl 

ym bat. 

A body of forty thousand men under Artabazi ‘’ whom some 

must doubtless have been native he field without 

tichting and without loss. ‘That general, seemingly the ablest 

in the Persian army, had been from the first disgusted with 

nomination of Mardonius as commander-in-chief, and had 

‘rr incurred his displeasure by deprecating any general 

Apprized that Mardonius was hastening forwal 
the retreating Greeks, he marshalled 


nem out towards »seene of action, που σῇ despa 


+ 


cess, and perhaps not very anxious that his own prophecies 
should | ‘contradicted. And ‘th had been the headlong 
impetuosity of Mardonius in his first forward movement, — so 
complete is confidence of overwhelming th 


discovered their retreat, — that he took 


of his whole 


had been 
fi ated and in 


[0 Save them or tl 


iO his own division 


τ εἶ 
hams 


3 He rodot 1X, 67 
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dzmonians, Tegeans, and Athenians, on the other. It has already 

been m ntioned that the central troops of the Grecian army, dis. 

; he general order of march, had gone during the night 

to the town ot Platza inst ad of to the island. They were thus 

completely severed from Pausanias, and the first thing which 

they heard about the battle, was, that the Lacedzmonians were 

gaining the victory. Elate with this news, and anxious to come 

some share of the honor, they rushed to the scene of 

vithout any heed of military order; the Corinthians 

he direct track across the hills, while the Megarians, 

, and others, marched by the longer route along the 

so as to turn the hills and arrive at the Athenian position. 

rse under AsOpodérus, employed in checking the 

victorious Athenian hoplites, seeing these fresh 

troops coming up in thorough disorder, charged them vigorously, 

nd drove them back to take refuge in the high ground, with the 

loss of six hundred men.! But this partial success had no effect 
in mitigating the ruin of the general defeat. 

‘ollowing up their pursuit, the Lacedemonians proceeded to 

the wooden redoubt wherein the VPersians had taken 

But though they were here aided by all or most.of the 

ral Grecian divisions, who had taken no part in the battle, 

were yet so ignorant of the mode of assailing walls, that 

made no progress, and were completely baffled, until the 

Athenians arrived to their assistance. The redoubt was then 


stormed, not without a gallant and prolonged resistance on the 


part of its defenders. ‘The Tegeans, being the first to penetrate 


rior, plundered the rich tent of Mardonius, whose 


his horses, made of brass, remained long afterwards 

temple of Athéné Alea, — while his silver- 

ne, and cimeter? were preserved in the acropolis of 

the breastplate of Masistius. Once within 

fective resistance ceased, and the Greeks slaughtered 

without mercy as well as without limit; so that if we are to credit 


Demosthenés cont. Timokrat. p. 741, c. 33. Pausaniat 
this was really the cimeter of Mardonius, con 
izmerians would ΠΟΥ have permitted the 4 thea 
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TI : hara ᾿ eure UF 7 
Herodotus, there survived only three thousand men out of the 


5 


three hundred thousand which had composed the army of Mar 


onius,— save and except the forty thousand men who accom- 


anied Artabazus in his retreat.! Respecting tl 
ne historian had probably little to give except 
‘eports, without any pretence of computation : i ts th 
aan loss, his statement deserves more attention, when he tells us 
hat there perished ninety-one Spartans, sixteen Tegeans, and 
fifty-two Athenians. Herein, however, is not included 
of the Megarians when attacked by the Theban cavalry. nor is 
the number of slain Lacedsemonians. ot Spartans adie 
while even the other numbers actually stated ie di : 
smaller than the probable truth consid. 


. i 


I ersian arrows and the unshielded ricvi 
hoplite. On the whole, the affirmation 


‘han thirteen hundred and sixty Greeks were 


. 


appears probable : all doubtl« Ss hoplites - tor 


shen made of the light-armed, nor indeed are 


ook any active part in the 
-he numerical loss of the Persians. 


‘uin of their army: but we may 


5 


spared and sold into slavery 


a y found mean to jf ne ἶ ating division οὐ Artaba 


Chat general made a rapid march across Thessaly and Macedo- 


a the 


ΠῚ " 
εἰ ΧΙ 


Jorian spe: 
ea, — very justly. 
sto be recollected 
wloyed in setting 
ifford to vive the 


ὡ ὡς : 
*indar distributes tl} 


Pyth. i, 76). 


* Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 19. 
ul the fifty-two Athenians wl 
vt ich distinguished itself in the 
£ believe that no citizens belongin 


ui 
pe * eA, 


Diodorus, indeed, sts that Pausanias was 


T he 4 Jorciane ¢ " : εἶ 
hum! rs of the Persians, that he forbade his soldiers to cive 
eny prisoners (xi, 32); | this is hardly to be believed 

SePrtinr ; ts τ) } 
assertion. His stateme: Greeks lost ten th 


,Ὑ Ρ 
admissible. 
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nia, keeping strict silence about the recent battle, and pretending 
to be sent on a special enterprise by Mardonius, whom he re 
ported to be himself approaching. If Herodotus is correct 
(though it may well be doubted whether the change of senti- 
ment in Thessaly and the other medizing Grecian states was 86 
rapid as he implies), Artabazus succeeded in traversing these 
‘countries before the news of the battle became generally known, 
and then retreated by the straightest and shortest route through 
the interior of Thrace to Byzantium, from whence he passed into 
Asia: the interior tribes, unconquered and predatory, harassed 
his retreat considerably ; but we shall find long afterwards Per- 
sian garrisons in possession of many principal places on the 
Thracian coast. It will be seen that Artabazus afterwards rose 
hicher than ever in the estimation of Xerxes. 


Ten days did the Greeks employ after their victory, first m 


ing the slain, next in collecting and apportioning the booty. 
Lacedemonians, the Athenians, the Tegeans, the Megarians, 
Phliasians, each buried their dead apart, erecting a sepa 

ἢ commemoration: the Lacedzemonians, indeed, dis- 

their dead into three fractions, in three several burial- 

one for those champions who enjoyed individual renown 


c 


Sparta, and among whom were included the most distinguished 


the recent battle, such as Poseidonius, Amompha- 
refractory captain, Philokyon, and Kallikratés,— ἃ 
r Spartans and Jacedzmonians,2 — and a 


ons of Demosthenés to Perdikkas king of 

attacked the Persians on their flight from 

to have rendered their ruin complete, are too loose to deserve 

lly as Perdikkas was not then king of Macedonia 

cont. Aristokrat. pp. 687, ὁ. 51; and περὶ Συντώξεως, ἢ 

4 Herodotus indeed assigns this second burial-place 

fans, apart from the Select. He takes no notice of 

not Spartans, either in the battle or in reference to 

Ἢ he had informed us that five thousand of them were included 

Some of them must have been slain, and we may fairly pre- 

y were buried along with the Spartan citizens generally. As 

to the word ἱρέας. or elpevac, or ἱππέας (the two last being both conjectural 
readings), it seems impossible to arrive at any certsz.inty: we do not knov 


Ly what name these select warriors were called. 
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third for the Helots. Besides these lchral monumenta 

‘ cities whose citi- 
tens had really fought and fallen, there were several similar 
monuments to be seen in the days of Herodotus, raised by other 
cities which falsely pretended to the same honor, with the conni- 
vance and aid of the Platwans.! ‘The body of Mardonius was 
discovered among the slain, and treated with respect by Pausa- 
aias, who is even said to have indignantly repudiated advice offered 
4) him by an A¢ginetan, that he should retaliate upon it the igno- 


minious treatment inflicted by Xerxes upon the dead Jeonidas.2 


y whom, 


On the morrow, the body was stolen away and buried } 


a 


was never certainly known, for there were manv difters if pre ten. 
Wers who obtained reward on this plea from Artyntés, the son of 


ιν 


Mardonius: the funereal monument was vet » seen in the 


time of the traveller Pausanias.° 


l Herodot. ix. 


Seon, hare ‘ 
Τεσι VOTEDO! ἐξ 


Αὐτοδίκου, avd 
This is a curiou 
onal inquiries 


) 


ὶ 
2 Herodot. ix 


preceding note, 

not very cr ditable 
which he represent 
of the booty. W 


dead body | 


ἃ t 
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was rich and multifarious, — gold and silver in 

as in implements and ornaments, carpets, splendid 

ing, horses, camels, etc., even the magnificent tent 

on his retreat with Mardonius, was included. 

he general Pausanias, the Helots collected all the 

valuable articles into one spot for division; not without stealing 
many of the colden ornaments, which, in ignorance of the value. 


they were persuaded by the A®ginetans to sell as brass. After 
| 


. 


the Delphian Apollo, together with ample 


reserving a tithe for 
the Olympic Zeus and the Isthmian Poseidon, 

Pausanias as general,—the remaining booty was 

he different contingents of the army in pro- 

respective numbers.2 The concubines of the 

chiefs were among the prizes distributed: there were 

however among them many of Grecian birth, restored 

LO their families ; and one especially, overtaken in her chariot 

amidst the fh -ersli 7] rich jewels and a numerous 

feet of Pausanias himself, imploring 

he proved to be the daughter of his persona! 

és, of Kos, carried off by the Persian Pharan- 


the satistaction οἱ restoring her to her father. 


the booty collected was. there yet remained many valu- 


asures buried in the ground, which the Platzan inhabi- 
is discovered and appropriated. 

» of Platea were the Lacedwemo- 

the Corinthians and others, 

ypposed to Mardonius, did not reach 

ended, though they doubtless aided 

ified camp and in the subsequent 

operations agains Thebes, and were universally recognized, in 


inscriptions and panegyrics, among the champions who had con- 


Herodot. ix, 80, 81: compare vii, 41-83. 

* Diodorus (xi, 33) states this proportional distribution. Herodotus only 
says — ἔλαβον ἕκαστοι τῶν ἄξιοι ἧσαν (ix, 81). 

3 Herodot. ix, 76, 80, 81, 82. The fate of these female companions of the 
Persian grandees, on the taking of the camp by an enemy, forms a melan 
choly picture here as well as at Issus, and even at Kunaxa: see Diedor 
xvii, 35. Quintus Curtius, iii, xi, 21; Menoph. Anab. i, 10 2. 
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“1 
r ὁ. 


tributed to the liberation of was nov tli alter | these chiefs were given up. After twenty days of endur 


LL: nf? a} y oe — n . . : : : — Ξ ᾿ νι. . . . Ἂ 
taking of the Persian camp th: | LI he length proposed, if it should prove that 


Mantinei: } nav irhan ave en amone ὦ ' , νὴ ἷ é‘ a! β 
Mantineia, WhO Mh = ᾿ ALOT S the Con J rausanla | ren rity required their persons and refused tc 


prevented by the Persian οἱ : naing we pi iccept a sum of n commutation, to surrender themselves 


Kithzron, first reache ie scene of action. Mortified at havu oluntarily as the price iberation for their country. A nego- 


missed their share in rious exploit, the new-comer , iati as accordingly entered into with Pausanias, and the 
at first eager to set off in pursul f Artabazus: but the Lac persons d anded were surrendered to him, excepting Attaginus, 
dzmonian commander forbade them, and they return lome ind means to escape he last moment. Tis ona. ΜΕ ΡΝ 
without any other consolatiot than that of banishing their gen t behin ‘re delivere η as substitutes, but Pausaniaa 
/ having led m forth more promptly.” fu to touch them, with » just remark, which in those times 


hey were nowise implicated in the 


yenidas and the remaining pris 


immediately put to death, 


or form of trial: Pausanias was 
tation were granted, their 


effectually purchase voices 


. 


1iemselves had been 


It is 


the same continuous | 


little longer, th wou 
would naturally be co 


ΟἹ the e! 


monian, Tegean, and Athenial mos, Dut Ne orinthian Nor ampPinew . } ‘ — , 
͵ . ᾿ . ᾿ φς nucy . Lil Wiel , mle Licht Lic t Crarcil miid renerals of 
| 


etc.. he would natural 


had aah : Ἰ } } : ῃ I atés of Syracuse, 
iad fallen in the battle, and would then be informed that they were ho tal ' 
) ely rib ron aphernes to betray the erests both of their 


+ 


= 7 a 
allv present at it. He 


7 


also c. 49 of the same book about the Lace 


chral monuments on the spot, as Herodotus informs us ths : " πὰ τα ἃ : ᾿ : 
ἮΝ : ὔ ᾿ Sy ; smonian nera ty us. The bribes received by the Spartan kings 
sae 9 ’ ree caches yenhias } < are recorded ( Herodot. vi, 72; Thucyd 


ῖ 
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eertain that they were 
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proprietors of that ground on which the liberation of Greece had 
been achieved. The market-place and centre of their town was 
selected as the scene for the solemn sacrifice of thanksgiving, 
offered up by Pausanias, after the battle, to Zeus Eleutherius, in 
the name and presence of all the assembled allies. The local 
vods and heroes of the Plataan territory, who had been invoked 
in prayer before the battle, and who had granted their soil as a 
propitious field for the Greek arms, were made partakers of this 
ceremony, and witnesses as well as guarantees of the engage- 
ments with which it was accompanied.! The Platzans, now re- 

‘ring their city, which the Persian invasion had compelled 
them to desert, were invested with the honorable duty of cele- 
brating the periodical sacrifice in commemoration of this great 
victory, as well as of rendering care and religious service at the 
tombs of the fallen warriors. As an aid to enable them to dis- 
charge this obligation, which probably might have pressed hard 
upon them at a time when their city was half-ruined and their 
fields unsown, they received out of the prize-money the large 


allotment of eighty talents, which was partly employed in build- 


ing and adorning a handsome temple of Athéné, — the symbol 


probably or re newed connection with Athens. They undertook 


honors every year to the tombs of the warriors, 

in every fifth year the grand public solemnity 

Eleutheria with gymnastic matches analogous to the other 

στοαὶ festival games of Greece.2 In consideration of the dis- 
charge of these duties, together with the sanctity of the ground, 


Pausanias. and the whole body of allies, bound themselves by 


. 


oath to guarantee the autonomy of Platza, and the inviolability 


lebrated on the fourth of ie Attic month 

lay on which the ἶ » j If wa foucht;: 

while the annual decoration of the tombs, and ceremonies in honer of the 
deceased, took place on the sixteenth of the Attic month Mzemaktérion. 
K. F. Hermann (Gottesdienstliche Alterthiimer der Griechen, ch. 63, n¢ te 


9) has treated these two celebrations as if they were one. 
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proprietors of that ground on which the liberation of Greece had 
been achieved. The market-place and centre of their town was 
selected as the scene for the solemn sacrifice of thanksgiving, 
offered up by Pausanias, after the battle, to Zeus Eleutherius, in 
the name and presence of all the assembled allies. The local 
gods and heroes of the Platzan territory, who had been invoked 
in prayer before the battle, and who had granted their soil as a 
propitious field for the Greek arms, were made partakers of this 
ceremony, and witnesses as well as guarantees of the engage- 
ments with which it was accompanied.! The Platzans, now re- 
‘ring their city, which the Persian invasion had compelled 
invested with the honorable duty of cele- 

periodical sacrifice in commemoration of this great 

ell as of rendering care and religious service at the 


he fallen warriors. As an aid to enable them to dis- 


,* 


charge this obligation, which probably might have pressed hard 
upon them at a time when their city was half-ruined and their 
fields unsown, they received out of the prize-money the large 
allotment of eighty talents, which was partly employed in build- 
ing and adorning a handsome temple of Athéné, — the symbol 
f renewed connection with Athens. They undertook 

igious honors every year to the tombs of the warriors, 

ate in every fifth year the grand public solemnity 
with gymnastic matches analogous to the other 
cames of Greece.2 In consideration of the dis- 
of these duties, together with the sanctity of the ground, 

Pai saAnias, and the whole body of allies, bound themselves by 


ἢ to cuarantee the autonomy of Plata, and the inviolability 


Attic month 

its If was foucht - 

ἢ of the tombs. and ceremonies in honer of the 

sixteenth of the Attic month Mzemaktérion. 

K. F. Hermann (Gottesdienstliche Alterthiimer der Griechen, ch. 63, n¢ te 


9) has treated these two celebration 
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her territory. Ὶ an emancipation of the town from 
hond o : tian federation, and rom he entorcing 
supremacy of Thel 
the engagement ’ the al appears to Ii } had other 
objects also. larger th: ! hat 1 : σ Plat ea. or establish- 
ing commemorative ceremonies. The ensive learue against 
the Persians was agal vorn to by all of them, and rendered 
permanent: an aggregate orce of ten thousand hoplites, one thou- 


. 


sand cavalry, and one hundred triremes, tor the purpose of carrying 
. | . 


τ πα, 


‘ 
on the war, was agreed to and promised, the contingent of each 


ally being specified : moreover, the town of Platza was fixed on 
as the annual place of meeting, where deputies from all of them 
were annually to assemble. 4 i resolution is said to have 
been adopted on the propo itio * Aristeidés, whose motives it 
is not difficult to trace. T 101 ἢ the Persian APT } had sustained 
a signal defeat, no one knew how soon it reassemble, or 


be reinforced: indeed, even later, after the battle of Mykalé had 


become known, a fresh invasion of the rsians was still re- 
garded as not improbable,? nor did any one the! icipate that 
extraordinary fortune and activity whereby the Athenians atte 
wards organized an alliance such as to thr Persia on the 
defensive. Moreover, the northern half of Greece was still 
nedizing, either in reality or in appearance, and new efforts on 
of Xerxes might probably keep up his ascendency in 
those parts. Now assuming the war to be renewed, Aristeidés 
and the Athenians had the strongest interest in providing a line 
of defence which should cover Attica as well as Peloponnesus, 
in preventing the Peloponnesians from confining themselves 
to their isthmus, as they had done before. To take advantage 
for this purpose of the new-born reverence and gratitude which 
now bound the Lacedzmonians to Platza, was an idea eminently 
auitable to the moment, though the unforeseen subsequent start 
of Athens, combined with other events, prevented both the exten- 
sive alliance and the inviolability of Plateza, projected by Aris- 
teidés, from taking effect. 


Plutarch. Aristeidés, c. 21 3 Thucyd. 1, 90. 
® It is to this general and solemn meeting, held at Platzwa after the vice 
tory, that we might probably refer another vow noticed by the historians 
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On the ay that Pausanias and the Grecian land army 
conquered ἢ atea, the naval armament under Leotychidés and 
Xanthippus was engaged in operations hardly less important, 
at Mykalé on the Asiatic coast. The Grecian commanders of 
the fleet, which numbered one hundred and ten triremes, having 

were afraid to proceed farther east- 


Ἰ 


r to undertake any offensive operations against the Per- 
, rescue of Ionia, — although Ionian envoys, 

Chios ard Samos, had urgently solicited aid both 

at Delos. Three Samians, one of them named 

came to assure Leotychidés, that their countrymen 

revolt from the despot Theoméstor, whom the 
had installed there, so soon as the Greek fleet should 

off the island. In spite of emphatic appeals to the com- 

y of religion and race, Leotychidés was long deaf to the 
entreaty; but his reluctance gradually gave way before the 
persevering earnestness of the orator. While yet not thoroughly 
ined, he happened to ask the Samian speaker what was 

To which the latter replied, “ Hegesistratus, ᾿. ὁ. 
army-leader.” “TI accept Hegesistratus as an omen (replied 


if that vow were not of suspiciout 

ing faithful attachment, and con- 

yes. and engaging at the same time 

‘all who had medized, — are said to 

or rebuild the temples which the 

‘ave them in their half-ruined con- 

f the injured temples near 

their half-burnt state even by the traveller Pausanias 

Periklés, forty years after the battle, tried to con- 

assembly at Athens, for the purpose of deliberating 

be done with these temples (Plutarch, Periklés, c. 17). Yet 

pus pronounced this alleged oath to be a fabrication, though both 

‘tor Lvkurgus and Diodorus profess to report it verbatim. We may 
issert that the oath, as they give it, is not genuine ; but perhaps the 

vow of tithing those who had voluntarily joined Xerxes, which Herodotus 
en success was doubtful, may now have been 

enewed it. the moment of victory: see Diodor. ix, 29; Lykurgus cont. 
Leokrat. c. 19, p. 193; Polybius, ix, 33; Isokrates, Or. iv; Panegyr. c. 41, 
p. 74; Theopompus, Fragm. 167, ed. Didot ; Suidas. v. Aexarevery, Cicero 
de Republica, iii, 9, and the beginning of the chapter last but one preceding 


of this history 
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Leotychidés, struck with the significance of this name), pledge 
thou thy faith to accompany us, —let thy Companions prepare 
the Samians to receive us, and we will go forthwith.” Engage- 
ments were at once exchanged, and while the other two envoys 
were sent forward to prepare matters in the island, Liegesistratus 
remained to conduct the fleet, which was farther encouraged by 
favorable sacrifices, and by the assurances of he prophet Dei- 
phonus, hired from the Corinthian colony οἵ Apollonia. 

When they reached the Hereum near Kalami in Samos,2 and 
had prepared themselves for a naval engagement, they discovered 
that the enemy’s fleet had already been withdrawn from the 
island to the neighboring continent. For the Persian comm ind- 
ers had been so disheartened with the defeat of Salamis that 
they were not disposed to fiolt again at sea: we do not know the 
numbers ot their fleet, but pe rhaps a consid rable proportion ot 
it may have consisted of lk nic Greeks, w host fiche lity was how 
very doubtful. Having aband 
permitted their Phenician 


their remaining fleet to the promontory of Mykale near Mil 


Platzwa bore the 
for it (Herodot. ix, 3 
Diod 
(xi, 34). 
The anece 


phonus, will 


as a recompense 


received from the 


brated temp! 
Herod >tus rat! 


other part of t! 


known 
Skolopa is 


colonists 
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under the protection of a land-force of sixty 
under the command of Tigranés, — the main reli- 
the defence of Ionia: the ships were dragged 
part of stones and stakes was erected to protect 
fending army lined the shore, and seemed 

amply sufficient to repel attack from seaward.! 
ft was not long before the Greek fleet arrived. Disappointed 
intention of fighting, by the flicht of the enemy from 
had at first proposed either to return home, or to 
turn aside to the Hellespont: but they were at last persuaded by 
the Ionian envoys to pursue the enemy’s fleet and again offer bat- 
‘le at Mykalé. On reaching that point, they discovered that the 
Persians had abandoned the sea, intending to fight only on land. 
S» much had the Greeks now become emboldened, that they 
ventured to disembark and attack the united land-force and sea- 
force before them: but since much of their chance of success 
depended on the desertion of the Ionians, the first proceeding of 
. hidés was, to copy the previous manceuvre of Themis- 
atine from Artemisium, at the watering-places 
along close to the coast, he addressed, 
ald of loud voice, earnest appeals to the Ionians 
emy to revolt ; calculating, even if they did not 
that he should at least render them mistrusted by 
disembarked his troops and marshalled 
'σ the Persian camp on land, 


Ὀ Irpose ot attacku 
the Persian generals, surprised by this daring manifesta- 


tion. and suspecting either from his manceuvre or trom previous 


‘ com © 


| 
evidences. that the Ionians were in secret collusion with him, 
ordered the Samian contingent to be disarme 1, and the Milesians 
to retire to the rear of the army, for the purpose of occupylig 


the various mountain roads up to the summit of Mykale, — 


was the name of a town as well as of a river (Ephonas 


1] 


11. 

he eastern promontory (cape Poseidion) of Samos was séparated only 
by seven stadia from Mykalé (Strabo, xiv, p. 637), near to the place where 
Glauké was situated (Thucyd. viii, 79) —modern observers make the 
distance rather more than a mile (Poppo, Prolegg. ad Thueyd. vol. i, 
p. 465). 


‘vo eo 
» Herodot. ix, 96, 97. 
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with which the were familiar a part of their on combatant? of Mykalé were alive to tell their own story: he 
ritory.! moreover mentions another of those coincidences which the 
Serving as tl 
their own homes, and havi turned out incorrect (Herodot 
and Greeks under Mardonius in 
Two passag‘ n /Eschin (cont. Timarchum, c. 27, p. 57, and De Fals 
he freedom of thei GR a 1, ol: Legat. c. 45, p. 290) ar uliarly valuable as ill ‘ating the ancient idea 
a τ να Be 5 = of Φήμη. —- a divi y considered as inform- 
ing a crowd of ‘son 106, novin len ἱ by one and the same 


solicitude for 


were made nnanimous feeling, "Ox passing into the Vox Populi. There 


was an altar t Athens san. l, ; compare Hesiod. Opp. 


Di. 701. an he Ὄσσα r ler, ich is essentially the same idea ag 
GF 


>? \20c 7 Anr 
ἐ ἐ 5 i 4) ; 


distinct human speak« r or 
vonc Ἔκ Δι 
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the information of som 
compare a 
ym 


with red 
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1as passed away in the historian of 


planation preeminer! 


᾿ , , : : = ——— a oranhic description of the rea 
2 : P = Ξ ᾿ ς ον ; ὍΝ the eter nth century, and gives pit [ Ρ ἜΤΙ des rit [ΟΠ “με ¢ Ἱ 
Care 5 See, σαν See cages aoe he common susceptr 
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Mykalé as we ll as at Plateea. Diodorus and other later writers, 
who wrote when the impressions of the time had vanished, and 
when divine interventions were less easily and literally admitted, 
treat the whole proceeding as if it were a report designedly cir 
culated by the generals, for the purpose of encouraging their 


. < 


Lacedemonians on the right wing, and the portion ef 


the army near them, had a difficult path before them, over hilly 
ground and ravine ; while the Athenians, Corinthians, Sikyonians, 
and Troezenians, and the left half of the army, marching only 
along the beach, came much sooner into conflict with the enemy. 
The Persians, as at Platewa, employed their gerrha, or wicker 
bucklers, planted by spikes in the eround, as a breastwork, from 
behind which they discharged their arrows, and they made a 
strenuous resistance to prevent this defence from being over- 
thrown. Ultimately, the Greeks succeeded in demolishing it, 
and in driving the enemy into the interior of the fortification, 
where they in vain tried to maintain themselves against the 
ardor of the pursuers, who forced their way into it almost along 
with the defenders. Even when this last rampart was carried, 
and when the Persian allies had fled, the native Persians still 
continued to prolong the struggle with undiminished bravery. 
Unpractised in line and drill, and acting only in small knots, 
with disadvantages of armor, such as had been felt severely at 


Plateea, they still maintained an unequal conflict with the Greek 


hoplites ; nor was it until the Lacedzmonians with their ᾿ς Ὁ of 


the army arrived to join in the attack, that the defence we23 
nt andoned as hopeless. The revolt of the lonians in the camp 


out the finishing stroke to this ruinous defeat: first, the disarmed 


jusqu’a promettre au 
Pattaqueroit pas. Lae </iec- 


ils en furent accusés; muis ils n’ay7-ent 
qui eut aussi le devoument, la force, pour accomplir 
ut le monde.’ 


Justin (ii, 14) is astunished in relating 


κατ᾽ ὀλίγους γινόμενοι, ἐμά 
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Samians ; next, other Ionians and /olians ; lastly, th> Milesians 
who had been posted to guard the passes in the rear, not only 
deserted, but took an active part in the attack ; and the Milesians 
especially, to whom the Persians had trusted for guidance up to 
the summits of Mykalé, led them by wrong roads, threw them 
into the hands of their pursuers, and at last set upon them with 
their own hands. A large number of the native Persians, together 
with both the generals of the land-force, Tigranés and Mardontés. 
perished in this disastrous battle: the two Persian admirals, 
Artayntés and Ithamithrés, escaped, but the army was irretrieva- 
bly dispersed, while all the ships which had been dragged up on 
the shore fell into the hands of the assailants, and were burned. 
But the victory of the Greeks was by no means bloodless : among 
the left wing, upon which the brunt of the action had fallen, a 


=? 


considerable number of men were slain, especially Sikyonians, 
with their commander Perilaus.! The honors of the battle were 
awarded, first to the Athenians, next to the Corinthians, Siky- 


ynians, and Treezenians; the Lacedemonians having done com- 
paratively little. Hermolykus the Athenian, a celebrated pankra- 


tiast, was the warrior most distinguished for individual feats of 
arms. 

The dispersed Persian army, so much of it at least as had at 
first found protection on the heights of Mykalé, was withdrawn 
from the coast forthwith to Sardis under the command of Ar- 
tayntés, whom Masistés, the brother of Xerxes, bitterly re- 
proached on the score of cowardice in the recent defeat : the 
general was at length so maddened by a repetition of these in 
sults, that he drew his cimeter and would have slain Masistés, 
had he not been prevented by a Greek of Halikarnassus named 
Xenagoras,3 who was rewarded by Xerxes with the government 


---- 


- Herodos. ix, 104, 105. Diodorus (xi, 36) seems to follow different 
authorities from Herodotus: his statement varies in many particulars, but 
is: less probable. : 

Herodotus does not specify the loss on either side, nor Diodorus that of 
the Greeks: but the latter says that forty thousand Persians and allies 
were slain 

3 Herodot. ix, i05. 

3 Herodot. ix, 107. I do not know whether we may suppose Hermdotas 
po have heard this from his fellow-citizen Xenagoras. 
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οἵ Kilikia. Xerxes was still at Sardis, where he had remained 
ever since his return, and where he conceived a passion for the 
wife of his brother Masistés; the consequences of his passion 
entailed upon that unfortunate woman sufferings too tragical to be 
described, by the orders of his own queen, the jealous and savage 
Améstris.! But he had no fresh army ready to send down to the 
coast, so that the Greek cities, even on the continent, were for 
the time practically liberated from Persian supremacy, while the 
insular Greeks were in a position of still greater safety. 

The commanders of the victorious Grecian fleet had full con- 
fidence in their power of defending the islands, and willingly 
admitted the Chians, Samians, Lesbians, and the other islanders 
hitherto subjects of Persia, to the protection and reciprocal en- 
gagements of their alliance. We may presume that the despots 
Stratis and Theoméstor were expelled from Chios and Samos.2 
gut the Peloponnesian commanders hesitated in guaranteeing 
the same secure autonomy to the continental cities, which could 
not be upheld against the great inland power without efforts 
incessant as well as exhausting. Nevertheless, not enduring to 
abandon these continental Ionians to the mercy of Xerxes, they 
made the offer to transplant them into European Greece, and to 
make room for them by expelling the medizing Greeks from their 
seaport towns. But this proposition was at once repudiated by 
the Athenians, who would not permit that colonies originally 
planted by themselves should be abandoned, thus impairing the 
metropolitan dignity of Athens.? The Lacedemonians readily 
acquiesced in this objection, and were glad, in all probability, to 
find honorable grounds for renouncing a scheme of wholesale 
dispossession eminently difficult to execute,1— yet, at the same 


' Herodot. ix, 108-113. He gives the story at considerable length: it 
ilustrates forcibly and painfully the interior of the Persian regal palace. 

* Herodot. viii, 132. 

* Herodot. ix, 106; Diodor. xi, 37. The latter represents the Ionians 
and olians as having actually consented to remove into Europcan 
Greece, and indeed the Athenians themselves as having at first consented 
to it, though the latter afterwards repented and opposed the scheme. 

* Such wholesale transportations of population from one continent ta 
another have always been more or less in the habits of Oriental despots, 
the Porsians in ancient times and the Turks in more modern times: to # 
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time, to be absolved from onerous obligations towards the Tonians, 
and to throw upon Athens either the burden of defending or the 
shame of abandoning them. The first step was thus tuken, 
which we shall quickly see followed by others, for giving to 
Athens a separate ascendency and separate duties in regard to 
the Asiatic Greeks, and for introducing first, the confederacy of 
Delos, — next, Athenian maritime empire. 

From the coast of Ionia the Greek fleet sailed northward to 
the Hellespont, chiefly at the instance of the Athenians, and for 
the purpose of breaking down the Xerxeian bridge; for so im- 
perfect was their information, that they believed this bridge to be 
still firm and in passable condition in September, 479 B.c., though 
τ had been broken and useless at the time when Xerxes crossed 
the strait in his retreat, ten months before, about November, 480 
5.0... Having ascertained on their arrival at Abydos the destruec- 
tion of the bridge, Leotychidés and the Peloponnesians returned 
home forthwith; but Xanthippus with the Athenian squadron 
resolved to remain and expel the Persians from the ‘Thracian 
Chersonese. This peninsula had been in great part an Athenian 
possession, for the space of more than forty years, from the lirst 
settlement of the elder Miltiadés? down to the suppression of 
the Ionic revolt, although during part of that time tributary to 
Persia: from the flight of the second Miltiades to the expulsion 
of Xerxes from Greece (493-480 B.c.), a period during which 
the Persian monarch was irresistible and full of hatred to Athens, 
no Athenian citizen would find it safe to live there. But the 
Athenian squadron from Mykalé were now naturally eager 
both to reéstablish the ascendency of Athens and to regain the 
properties of Athenian citizens in the Chersonese, — probably 
many of the leading men, especially Kimon, son of Miltiadeés, 
had extensive possessions there to recover, as Alkibiades had in 


conjunction of free states, like the Greeks, they must have been impric 
ticable. 

See Von Hammer, Geschichte des Osmannischen Reichs, vol. i, book vi. 
p. 251, for the forved migrations of people from Asia into Europe, directed 
by the Turkish Sultan Bajazet (A.D. 1390-1400). 

‘ Herodot. viii, 115, 117; ix, 106, 114. 

* See the preceding volume of shis history, ch. xxx, p 119; ch. xxxiv, ἢ 
e7? ch xxxv, p. 307. 
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after days, with private forts of his own.! To this motive fot 
attacking the Chersonese may be added another, —the impor. 
tance of its corn-produce as well as of a clear passage νὴ 
the Hellespont for (ἢ 5 corn ships cut of the Propontis to Athens 
and /Egina.2 Such were the reasons which induced Xanthippus 
and the leading Athenians, even without the codperation of the 
Peloponnesians, to undertake the siege of Sestus, — the strong- 
5: place in the peninsula, the key of the strait, and the centre in 
which all the neighboring Persian garrisons, from Kardia and 
elsewhere, had got together, under GLobazus and Artayktés.> 
The Grecian inhabitants of the Chersonese readily joined the 
Athenians in expelling the Persians, who, taken altogether by 
surprise, had been constrained to throw themselves into Sestus 
without stores of provisions or mcans of making a long dbfenen. 
But of all the Chersonesites the most forward and exasperated 
were the inhabitants of Eleus,— the southernmost town of the 
peninsula, celebrated for its tomb, temple, and sacred grove of 
ihe hero Protesilaus, who figured in the Trojan legend as the 
foremost warrior in the host of Agamemnon to leap ashore, and 
as the first victim to the spear of Hektor. The temple of Pro- 
tesilaus, conspicuously placed on the sea-shore,4 was a scene of 
worship and pilgrimage not merely for the inhabitants of Elus, 
but also for the neighboring Greeks generally, insomuch that it 
had been enriched with ample votive offerings, and probable de- 
posites for security,— money, gold and silver saucers, brazen 
implements, robes, and various other presents. The story ran 
that when Xerxes was on his march across the Hellespont into 
Greece, Artayktés, greedy of all this wealth, and aware that the 
monarch would not knowingly permit the sanctuary to be de- 
spoiled, preferred a wily request to him: “ Master, here is tha 
house of a Greek, who, in invading thy territory, met his just 
reward and perished: I pray thee give his house to me, in order 


'Xenoph. Hellen. i, 5,17. τὰ ἑαυτοῦ τείχη. 

® Herodot. vii, 147. Schol. ad Aristophan. Equites, 262. 

in illustration of the value set by Athens upon the command of the Hel 
pont, see Demosthenés, De Fals. Legat. ¢. 59. 
ὁ Herodot. ix, 114, 115. Σηστὸν --- φρούριον καὶ φυλακὴν τοῦ παντὰκ 
ἘΠλησπόντου --- Thueyd. viii, 62: compare Xenophon, Hellenic. ii, 1, 24 


ὁ ‘Vhacyd. viii, 102 


) 
5 
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that people may learn for the future not to invade thy \and,”-. 
the whole soil of Asia being regarded by the Persian monarchs 
as their rightful possession, and Protesilaus having been in this 
rense an aggressor against them. Xerxes, interpreting the 
request literally, and not troubling himself to ask who the 
snvader was, consented: upon which, Artayktés, while the army 
were ec igaged in their forward march into Greece, stripped the 
sacred grove of Protesilaus, carrying all the treasures to Sestus. 
Nor was he content without still farther outraging Grecian sentl- 
ment: he turned cattle into the grove, ploughed and sowed it, 
and was even said to have profaned the sanctuary by visiting it 
with his concubines! Such proceedings were more than enough 
tc raise the strongest antipathy against him among the Cherso- 
nesite Greeks, who now crowded to reinforce the Athenians and 
blocked him up in Sestus. After a certain length of siege, the 
stock of provisions in the town failed, and famine began to make 
‘tself felt among the garrison, which nevertheless still held out, 
by painful shifts and endurance, until a late period in the autumn, 
when the patience even of the Athenian besiegers was well-nigh 
exhausted; nor was it without difficulty that the leaders re- 
»ressed the clamorous desire manifested in their own camp to 
return to Athens. 

Impatience having been appeased, and the seamen kept to- 


gether, the siege was pressed without relaxation, and presently 


the privations of the garrison became intolerable; so that Ar- 
tayktés and Ctobazus were at last reduced to the necessity of 
ezcaping by stealth, letting themselves down with a few follow- 
ers from the wall at a point where it was imperfectly blockaded. 
(Eobazus found his way into Thrace, where, however, he was 
taken captive by the Absinthian natives and offered up as ἃ sac- 
rifice to their god Pleistorus: Artayktés fled northward along 
the shores of the Hellespont, but was pursued by the Greeks, 
and made prisoner near /Egos Potamos, after a strenuous resist- 
ance. He was brought with his son in chains to Sestus, which 
immediately after his departure had been cheerfully surrendered 


! Herodot. ix, 116: compare i, 4. ᾿Αρταύκτης, ἀνὴρ Ilépone, δεινὸς δὲ καὶ 


ἀτάσϑαλος ὃς καὶ βασιλέα ἐλαύνοντα ἐπ᾿ ᾿Αϑῆνας ἐξηπάτησε, τὰ ΙΓρωτεσίλεω 
τοῦ Ἰφίκλου χρήματα ἐξ Ἐλαιοῦντος ὑφελόμενος. Compare Herodot. i, 64. 
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by wuts inhabitants to the Athenians. It was in vain that he 
offered a sum of one hundred talents as compensation to the 
treasury of Protesilaus, and a farther sum of two hundred tal- 
ents to the Athenians as personal ransom for himself and his 
son. So deep was the wrath inspired by his insults to the sacred 
ground, that both the Athenian commander Xanthippus and the 
vitizens of Elweus disdained everything less than a severe and 
even cruel personal atonement for the outraged Protesilaus. 
Artayktés, after having first seen his son stoned to death before 
his eyes, was hung up to a lofty board fixed for the purpose, and 
left to perish, on the spot where the Xerxeian bridge had been 
fixed.! There is something in this proceeding more Oriental 
than Grecian: it is not in the Grecian character to aggravate 
leath by artificial and lingering preliminaries. 

After the capture of Sestus, the Athenian fleet returned home 
with their plunder, towards the commencement of winter, not 
emitting to carry with them the vast cables of the Xerxeian 
bridge, which had been taken in the town, as a trophy to adorn 
the acropolis of Athens.? 


‘ Herodot. ix, 118, 119, 120. Ol γὰρ ᾿Ελαιούσιοι τιμωρέοντες τῷ Πρωτεσί:- 
dew ἐδέοντό μιν καταχρησϑῆναι Kal αὐτοῦ τοῦ στρατηγοῦ ταύτῃ ὁ νόος ἔφερε. 

2 Herodot. ix, 191. It must be either to the joint Grecian armament of 
this year, or to that of the former year, that Plutarch must intend his cele 
brated story respecting the proposition of Themistoklés, condemned by 
Aristeidés, to apply (Plutarch, Themistoklés, c. 20; Aristeidés, c. 22). He 
tells us that the Greek fleet was all assembled to pass the winter in the 
Thessalian harbor of Pagasz, when Themistoklés formed the project of 
burning all the other Grecian ships except the Athenian, in order that no 
city except Athens might have a naval force. Themistoklés, he tells us, 
intimated to the people, that he had a proposition, very advantageous to the 
state, to communicate; but that it could not be publicly proclaimed and 
discussed : upon which they desired him to mention it privately to Aris 
teidés. Themistoklés did so: and Aristeidés told the people, that the 
project was at once eminently advantageous and not less eminently unjust 
Upon which the people renounced it forthwith, without asking what it was. 

Considering the great celebrity which this story has obtained, some allu- 
&'2n to it was necessary, though it has long ceased to be received as matter 
of history. It is quite inconsistent with the narrative of Herodotus, as well 
2s with all the conditions of the time: Pagasew was Thessalian, and “:8 such 
hostile to the Greek fleet rather than otherwise the σοὺ seems to have 
never been there: moreover, we may add, that taking matters as they then. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 


EVENTS IN SICILY DOWN TO THE EXPULSION OF 1 HE GELONLAN 
DYNASTY AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF POPULAR GOVERN 
MRNTS THROUGHOUT THE ISLAND. 


} HAVE already mentioned, in the third volume of this history, 
the foundation of the Greek colonies in Italy and Sicily, together 
with the general fact, that in the sixth century before the Chris- 
tian era, they were among the most powerful and flourishing 
cities that bore the Hellenic name. Beyond this general fact, 
sre obtain little insight into their history. 

Though Syracuse, after ‘t fell into the hands of Gelo, about 
485 B.c., became the most powerful city in Sicily, yet in the pre- 
ceding century Gela and Agrigentum, on the south side of the 
island, had been its superiors. The latter, within a few years of 
its foundation, fell under the dominion of one of its own citizens, 
named Phalaris; a despot energetic, warlike, and cruel, An 
exile from Astypalwa near Rhodes, but a rich man, and an early 
aettler at Agrigentam, he contrived to make himself despot, 
seemingly, about tue year 570 p.c. He had been named to one 
of the chief posts in the city, and having undertaken at his own 
cost the erection of a temple to Zeus Polieus in the acropolis (as 
the Athenian Alkmzdnids rebuilt the burnt temple of Delphi), 
he was allowed on this pretence to assemble therein a consider- 
able number of men ; whom he armed, and availed himself of 
the opportunity of a festival of Démétér to turn them against 
the people. He is said to have made many conquests over the 


stood, when the fear from Persia was not at all terminated, the Athenians 


would have lost more than they gained by burning the ships of the other 


Greeks, se that Themistoklés was not very likely to 
nor Arisceidés to describe it in the language put into his mouth. 

The story is probably the invention of some Greek of the Platonic age, 
with expediency, and Aristeidés with The- 


gyri: apon Athens 


conceive the scheme, 


who wished to contrast justice 
mistoklés,-—as well as to bestow at the same time pane 


in the days of her glory. 
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petty Sikan communities in the neighborhood: but exacti d 
eruelties towards his own subjects are noticed as his ik a 
inent characteristic, and his brazen bull passed into im crishable 
memory. This piece of mechanism was hollow, and rafiictently 
capacious to contain one or more victims inclosed within it id 
perish in tortures when the metal was heated: the cries of δὰ 
suffering prisoners passed for the roarings of the animal The 
artist was named Perillus. and is said to have been himself th 
first person burnt in it, by order of the despot. In spite of “a 
odium thus incurred, Phalaris maintained himself as despot for 
sixteen years; at the end of which period a general ie of 
the people, headed by a leading man named Telemachion tercnl 

ated both his reign and his life.! Whether Télemachus cane 
despot or not, we have no information: sixty years afterwards 
we shall find his descendant Théron established in that pial τ 
It was about the period of the death of Phalaris that the 
Syracusans reconquered their revolted colony of Kamarina (in 
the southeast of the island between Syracuse and Gela), ex 
pelled or dispossessed the inhabitants, ‘and resumed thee ier 
tory.2. With the exception of this accidental circumstance δὴ 
are without information about the Sicilian cities antil a ilies 


5 Everything which has ever been said about Phalaris is noticed and dis. 
mssed in the learned and acute Dissertation of Bentley on the Letters of 
Phalaris: compare also Seyffert, Akragas und sein Gebiet pp- 57-61, who 
however, treats the pretended Letters of Phalaris with more considerati 
than the readers of Dr. Bentley will generally be disposed to sanction ifs 

The story of the brazen bull of Phalaris seems to rest on sufficient evi- 
dence: it is expressly mentioned by Pindar, and the bull itself, after havin 
been carried away to Carthage when the Carthaginians ead aiken 
was restored to the Agrigentines by Scipio when he took Carthage See 
Aristot. Polit. v, 8,4; Pindar, Pyth. i, 185; Polyb. xii, 25; Diod ll 
90 Cicero in Verr. iv, 33. ; Aan a iors 

it does not appear that Timzeus really called in question the historical 
reality of the bull of Phalaris, though he has been erroneously supposed to 
have done so. ‘Timeus affirmed that the bull which was shown in his own 
time at Agrigentum was not the identical machine: which was correct, fo 
it must have been then at Carthage, from whence it was not uel με 
Acrigentum until after 146 Β΄. See a note of Boeckh on the Scholia ad 


"Pindar. Pyth. i, 185. 
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rather pefore 500 B.c., just when the war between Kroton aud 
Sybaris had extinguished the power of the latter, and when 
the despotism of the Peisistratids at Athens had been ex 

changed for the democratical constitution of Kleisthents. rhe 
first forms of government among the Sicilian Greeks, as 
among the cities of Greece Proper in the early historical 
age, appear to have been all oligarchical: we do not know 
under what particular modifications, but probably all more or 
less resembling that of Syracuse, where the Gamori — oF 
wealthy proprietors descended from the original colonizing 
chiefs — possessing large landed properties titled by a numer- 
ous Sikel serf population called Kyllyrii, formed the qualified 
citizens, out of whom, as well as by whom, magistrates and 
generals were chosen; while the Demos, or non-privileged free- 
men, comprised the small proprietary cultivators who maintained 
themselves, by manual labor and without slaves, from their own 
lands or gardens, together with the artisans and tradesmen. In 
the course of two or three generations, many individuals of the 
privileged class would have fallen into poverty and would find 
themselves more nearly on a par with the non-privileged ; while 
such members of the latter as might rise to opulence were not 
for that reason admitted into the privileged body. Here were 
ample materials for discontent: ambitious leaders, often them- 
selves members of the privileged body, put themselves at the 
head of the popular opposition, overthrew the oligarchy, and made 
themselves despots ; democracy being at that time hardly known 
anywhere in Greece. The general fact of this change, a 
by occasional violent dissensions among the privileged ones 
themselves,! is all that we are permitted to know, without those 
modifying circumstances by which it must have been accom 
panied in every separate city. Towards or near the year 900 
p.c., we find Anaxilaus despot at Rhegium, Skythes at Zankle, 
Torillus at Himera, Peithagoras at Selinus, Kleander at Gela, 
and Panvetius at Leontini“ It was about the year 009 B.C. that 


.-.. . «ἧ .-.--.ς.- . ——— 


153; at Syracuse, Aristot. Politic. v, 3. 1. , | 

3 Aristot. Politic. v, 8, 45 ν, 10, 4. Kai εἰς rupavvida μεταβάλλει é3 
ὀλιγαρχίας, ὥσπερ ἐν Σικελίᾳ σχεδὸν αἱ πλεῖστοι τὸν ὄρχαων᾽ sega tet 
εἰς τὴν Παναιτίου τυραννίδα, καὶ ἐν Γέλᾳ εἰς τὴν Κλεάνδρου, καὶ ἔν GA 


eakaAain πολεσιν ὡσαὺῦτως. 


! At Gela, Herodot. vil, 


ws ἢ G 


¢ 
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the Spartan prin:e Dorieus conducted a body of emigrants to the 
territories of Eryx and Egesta, near the northwestern corner of 
the island, in hopes of expelling the non-Hellenic inhabitants 
and founding a new Grecian colony. But the Carthaginians, 
whose Sicilian possessions were close adjoining, and who had 
already aided in driving Dorieus from a previous establishment 
at Kinyps in Libya,~--now lent such vigorous assistance to the 
Egestean inhabitants, that the Spartan prince, after a short 
period of prosperity, was defeated and slain with most of his 
companions: such of them as escaped, under the orders of Eury- 
leon, took possession of Minoa, which bore from henceforward 
the name of Herakleia,|}—a colony and dependency of the 
neighboring town of Selinus, of which Peithagoras was then 
despot. Euryleon joined the malcontents at Selinus, overthrew 
Peithagoras, and established himself as despot, until, after a 
short possession of power, he was slain in a popular mutiny.? 

We are here introduced to the first known instance of that 
series of contests between the Phenicians and Greeks in Sicily, 
which, like the struggles between the Saracens and the Nor- 
mans in the eleventh and twelfth centuries after the Christian 
era, were destined to determine whether the island should be a 
part of Africa or a part of Europe,— and which were only ter- 
minated, after the lapse of three centuries, by the absorption of 
both into the vast bosom of Rome. It seems that the Cartha- 
ginians and Egestzans not only overwhelmed Dorieus, but also 
made some conquests of the neighboring Grecian possessions, 
which were subsequently recovered by Gelo of Syracuse.3 

Not leng after the death of Dorieus, Kleander, despot of Gela, 
began to raise his city to ascendency over the cther Sicilian Greeks, 


' Diodorus ascribes the foundation of Herakleia to Dorieus ; this seems 
not consistent with the account of Herodotus, unless we are to assume that 
the town of Herakleia which Dorieus founded was destroyed by the Cartha- 
ginians, and that the name Herakleia was afterwards given by Eury!eon or 
his successors to that which had before been called Minoa (Diodor. iv, 23). 

A fanereal monument in honor of Athenzus, one of the settlers who per 
ished with Dorieus, was seen by Pausanias at Sparta (Pausanias, iii, 16, 4) 

3 Herodct. v, 43, 46. 

3 Herodot. vii, 158. The extreme brevity of his allusion is perplexing 
es we have no collateral knowledge to illustrate it. 
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who had hithertc been, if not all equal, at least all independent 
His powerful mercenary force, levied in part among the Sike! 
tribes,! did not preserve him from the sword of a Geloan citizen 
named Sabyllus, who slew him after a reign of seven years: but 
it euabled his brother and successor Hippokratés to extend his 
dominion over nearly half of the island. In that mercenary 
force two officers, Gelo and A£nesidémus (the latter a citizen of 
Acrigentum, of the conspicuous family of the Emmenide, and 
descended from Telemachus, the deposer of Phalaris), particu 
larly distinguished themselves. Gelo was descended from a 
native of Télos nea: the Triopian Cape, one of the original Set 
tlers who accompanied the Rhodian Antiphémus to Sicily. His 
immediate ancestor, named ‘Télinés, had first raised the family t 
distinction, by valuable aid to a defeated political party, who had 
been worsted in a struggle, and forced to seek shelter in the 
neighboring town of Maktorium. ‘Teélinés was possessed of cer- 


“17 
i 


tain peculiar sacred rites (or visible and portable holy symbols. 


with a privileged knowledge of the ceremonial acts and formali- 
ties of divine service under iich they were to be shown) for 
propitiating the subterranean go idesses, Démétér and Perse- 


phoné ; “ from whom he obtained them, or how he got at them 


himself (says Herodotus) | cannot Say: but such was » im- 
posing effect of his presence and manner of exhibiting them, 
he ventured to march into Gela at the head of the exiles 
from Maktorium, and was enabled to reinstate them in power, 
deterring the people from resistance in the same manner as the 
Athenians had been overawed by the spectacle of Phyé-Atl 
in the chariot along with Peisistratus. ‘The extraordinary | 
ness of this proceeding excites { 
esp“cially as he had been informed 


ike temperament 


m. and to his descendants after him, the hereditary 


erophants of the two gcodd S8eCS5.° — tun tion ce;©r- 
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tainly honorable, and probably lucrative, cannected with the 


αὑτοῦ ἱροφάώνται τῶν Vewv ἔσονται : compare a previous passage of this 
history, vol. i, chap. i, p. 26. 

lt appears from Pindar, that Hiero exercised this hereditary priesthood 
(Olymp. vi, 160 (95), with the Scholia ad loc. and Scholia ad Pindar. 
δ τῆ, ii, 27). 

About the story of Phyé personifying Athéné at Athens, see above, vol 
iv of this history, chap. xxx, p. 105. 

The ancient religious worship adéressed itself more to the eye than to 
the ear; the words spoken were of less importance than the things ex- 
hibited, the persons performing, and the actions done. The vague sense 
of the Greek and Latin neuter, ἱερὰ, or sacra, includes the entire ceremony, 
and is difficult to translate into a modern language: but the verbs con- 
nected with it, ἔχειν, κεκτῆσϑαι, κομίζειν, φαίνειν, iepd — ἱεροφάντης, οἷς, 
relate to exhibition and action. This was particularly the case with the 
mysteries (or solemnities not thrown open to the general public but acces- 
sible only to those who went through certain preliminary forms, and under 
certain restrictions) in honor of Démétér and Persephoné, as well ag 
of other deities in different parts of Greece. The Aeydueva, or things 

these occasions, were of less importance than the δρώμενα and 

‘s shown and things done (see Pausanias, li, Si, 3) 

lake of Sais in Egypt, Ἐν δὲ τῇ Aiuvs 

παϑέων αὐτοῦ (of Osiris) νυκτὸς “ποιεῦσι, 

πτιοι : he proceeds to state that the Thesmo 

r of Démétér in Greece were of the same nature, 

it they were imported into Greece from Egypt 
compare Pausan. ii, 14, 2. 


7 


» Te, Διοκλεῖ Te πληξίππῳ 


ἐπι YVOVLOV ἀνϑρώπων, etc. 


Fragm. xevi; Sophocl. Frag. 
rtute, c. 10, p. 81: De Isid. et 
ἐν ϑορύβῳ καὶ Pog πρὸς 
δεικνυμένων τῶν 

und Isokratés, Pane- 
κνυμεν kav’ ἕκαστον 

fly of exhibition and action 
ind Clemens Alexandrinus 


ρνέσϑην μυστικὸν, Kad 


υχεῖ. The word 
2xpression for ἔργα -- 
afterwards to desig- 
matters done — τὰ 


] & 
a ANA 
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imini f ted Gelo thus belonged to an ancient and distinguished hierophan- 
administration of consecratec , 


2S ; f ttn fen! tic family at Gela, being the eldest of four brothers, sons of 
ot a large portion ὁ its Irults. . ie ε ; " ; 
| till Deinomenes, — Gelo, Hiero, Polyzelus, and Thrasybulus: and 


va. 
| 


he further ennobled himself by such personal exploits in the 


y of the despot Hippokratés as to be promoted to the supreme 
command of the cavalry. It was greatly to his activity that the 
ession of victories and conquests, in which 
cities of Kallipolis, Naxos, Leontini, and 
reduced to dependence. ! 
seemingly held by its despot Skythés, 
pendent alliance under Hippokratés, and in stand- 
aus of Rhegium, on the opposite side of the 


(rr 
.— was remarkable. At the time when the 


uppressed, and Milétus reconquered by 


, a natural sympathy was manifested 


in Sicily towards the sufferers of the same 


/Egean Sea. Projects were devised for 

tic refugees to a new abode, and the Zankleans 
them to form a new Pan-lonic colony upon the 

Is, called Kalé Akté, on the north coast of 

fertile and attractive situations, and 

f which there was only one Grecian colony, 
invitation was accepted by the refugees from 

10 accordingly put themselves on shipboard 

, as was usual, along the coast of Akarnania 

ice across to Tarentum, and along the Ital- 

Messina. It happened that when they 

izephyrian Lokri, Skythés, the despot of 

“ity, tovether with the larger portion 

ἢ an expedition against the Sikels, ~— 

rtaken to facilitate the contemplated colony al Kalé 
his enemy the Rhegian Anaxilaus, taking advantage 
nit. proposed to the refugees at Lokri that they she uld 
nd retain, the unguarded city of Zankle. 


stion, and possessed themselves of the 


chen 


A passage in 
scribed almost entirely 


, 


the minute precision re ired at home in the pe! or t rest Vas 1 wide-spread efiect upon the human mind may be pro 
of the Megalesia: the smallest ἱ r teration wa | 


tender the festival unsatisf 


The memorable history 
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aon who | insti hem to seize ] — Anaxilaus, of Rhegium. 
He planted in it new inhabitants, Dorian and Messeniar 
the name of Messéné,—a name 

bore ;! and it appears to have been 


Ss irs ye 


nimsell ΟἹ by his son Kleophron, unt:! bis 
mentioned, Hippokratés of Gela 
till more important acquisition 
ly prevented from doing so, after defeat- 
e river Helorus, and capturing many 
the Corinthians and Korkyrzans, 

with the cession of Kama- 

Having repeopled this terri- 

| to Gela, he was prosecutin; 

ikels, when he died or was 

ἃ a mutiny among the Geloans, 


ns, and strove to regain their 


was done, he threw off the 


Les, and seized the sceptre 


the ascend- 

he Ionic cities, Gelo be- 

1 in the island; but an incident which 
while it aggrandized 


. 


power trom Gela to 

(,amori, - oligvarchical order of 
humbled by their ruinous deteat 

he government by a come- 

iltivators, called the Kyllyrii, 

led the Demos; r were 

asmenz, where they invoked the aid of 


lem. That ambitious prince undertook the 


task, and mmplished it with facility ; for the Syracusan people, 


84; Diodor. Xi, 48. 
I a — ) aa Herodot. \ 155; huevd. vi, 5 Che ninth Nemean Ode of Pindas 
as having been f r ived i l af , ; : ' ᾿ » ἯΙ cS 
— : [ν Al ldressed t romius the friend of Hiero of Syracuse, commem 
the prior in! ief n ‘ ᾿ ; ΟἹ addi ’ 


ἢ : } } 4} tha ST A yes 
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probably unable to r sist their political opponents when backed 
by such powerful foreig ndered to him without strik- the neighboring towns of Megara and Eubeea. Both these towns, 
ing a blow.! But instead of restoring the place to the pre like Syracuse, were govern d by oligarchies, with serf cultivators 


oligarchy, Gelo appropriate ilk MISC, AMM Aw ia tO Ὁ ) dependent upon them. and a Démos, or body of smaller freemen 
i I 7 $ 


, 4 


governed by his brother ier > greauy ΕἹ larged th “ity | excluded from the litical franchise : both were involved in war 
with Gel ably ‘esist his encroachments, — both were 

hesiegved and taken. ‘The oligarchy who ruled these cities, and 

who were the authors as Ww ll as leaders of the year, anticipated 

nothing but ruin at the hands of the conqueror ; while the De- 

pace, he brought all the residents 1 amarina, which ἴον | mos, who had not been consulted and had taken no part in the 
antled, — and more than half of it la; which was | war (which we must presume to have been carried on by the 
thus reduced in importance, while Syracuse . the first city ligarchy an fs alone). felt assured that no harm would 
in Sicily, and even received fresh addition of inhabitants fom to them. havior disappointed the expectations of 
both of them to Syracuse, he estab- 

archs in that town as citizens, and sold the Demos 

covenant that they should be exported from 

ne aespt n r G is a if d ] = 4 ' (says Herodotus !) was dictated by the 
a nd disorder. ut such can hard een the * the narrative .onviction. that a Demos was a most troublesome companion to 


: {1 (1 


of Herodotus 18 tobe trusted. ΤῚ εἰ. 1 οὗ the | vas not with.” Al ars tha the state of society which he wished 


act of lawless democracy, but the rising « * fre ἐς and slave ὯΝ = ' ae 
enn ts ] on tn ᾿ eth “i ~ establish was that of Patricians and clients, without any Plebs; 
verning oligarchy. After the Gamori were ex] ἃ there ¥ ne th i Ὲ by ti : tage 

‘or the democracy to titnte itself. or stat a something Ke τὴς I hessaly, where there was ἃ proprietary 

ity for rove cities. with Penestez, or dependent cultiva- 


he restoration tilling the land on their account, — but no 


perior force, which Gelo brought to the aid of ἢ led Gamo u nall s rking proprietors or tradesmen in sufficient number 
And since Gelo was removing the 

these conquered towns, and leaving in or 

ns no one except the s¢ rf-cultivators, we may pre- 
igarchical proprietors when removed might still 
as ΓᾺ sidents at yr: use, to receive the produce 


he small self-working proprie- 


manner, would be deprived of subsist- 


land would be too distant for personal tillage, 


τε τοὺς ἐν Σικελίῃ, ὡς πολιορκεόμενοι ἐς 

᾿ ( ' sy αὐτῶν παχέας, ἀειραμένους TE πόλεμον 

menut re specting is not ait ther ft f er ' ’ Ἶ Socata a διὰ τοῦτο. ἄγων ἐς Συρακούσας πολιήτας 
Hsppokratés as brother of Gelo. Te must accept the suppos of | | eee | ν Μεγαρέων, οὐκ ἐόντα μεταίτιον τοῦ πολέμου 
that Pausanias (vi, 9, 2), while pr ing to give tl ἶ | ᾿ ' - » κακὸν οὐδὲν πείσεσθϑαι, ἀγαγὼν καὶ τουτοὺς ἐς τὰς 


: ν ΟΦ ΓΔ La — 3 3 a4 » ’ . . » ᾿ ae a? ᾿ , . ) 
Lion of Sy) muse, Ta ALLY § ᾿ | | ) | ; : ov 4 Ξ ᾿ _ ἐξα ᾿ ἢ ἐκ Σικελίης. T wuTo δὲ τούτου Kal ΕὐΈοξας 


͵ 
Ἐπ ν ὅν. 


; PURER 5s Ce, en ; in. 491 B.t 2 1 se διακρίνας. *"Erovee δὲ ταῦτα τούτους ἀμφοτέουνυᾳ 


συνοίκημα ἀχαριτῶτατον 
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lieve, with emigrants jo‘ning him from Arcadia; for the Arcadian popula- 


tion wer r, brave, an eady for mercenary soldiership ; nor 
can we doubt that the service of a Gre k despot in Sicily must 


them than that of Xerxes. More- 


hetween the battles of Marathon and 


so large a portion of the Greek cities 


γε: 


+ to Persia, but the prospect of Persian inva- 


\ } ἢ ' . . ᾿ Ὕ 
ἃ over Greece Proper, the increased feeling 


yughout the latter probably re ‘ed emigration 


o large an accession 
he first immense power and 
to have enjoyed, 
‘reeks from the isth- 
Xerxes, sent to solicit his 


᾿ ᾿ ‘ . {* oS ent , « > > ΔἸ» 
have comprist d the GUrecl Σ ne @€ast !: ι 501] ea r of Ol “7 hi could oper τὸ 
he island from the horder pom i a i i I K ee ΕΠ} 151 ian LU ll: u twenty thou and hoplit Sy 


. 


thousand cavalry, two thousand arch- 


5. together with 


Mes ene WAS under the rl two thousan lizht-armed horse, 


for the entire Grecian force as long 


rival statement could be at 


} 
‘ ; . . a? Ὶ Γι] 7 > | 5 
Carthaginian ἢ ΞΕ ἃ ἢ wn government free or d | Herodotus would be much 
᾿ ι νυ “ἢ ϑυνὴ ᾿ | yitnin th ILD in ss ing, thi nere was no other Hellenic 


power w hi ould bear the least comparison with that of Gelo:3 


naval eee δ. νὰ! ͵ Af | lle & 1 rated some- 
aval torce besides. horn Ϊ ᾽ν took service 
᾿ , : ᾿ it 1 to Hin in Sicily. $ the twelfth ympic Ode 


uoipa TOL Τὴ! 
ἢ still stronger 


7 { 
i j vi 


> 


orresponds with ἀρχὴν such as that of the Athenians 
than Τύυραννος, 

. . . . + " " 

tatement is contained in the speech composed by Herod 


158), 


ΜΝ , ἰῷ χων ῖν τ ΝΗ 
τὰ δὲ Τέλωνος πρήγματα μεγάλα ἐλεγετο εἰ αἱ" οὐοᾶ 
ν ob κολλὸν μέζω 


| 
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and we may well assume ener: uperiority to be substan- 
tially true, though the numbers above m ntioned may be 87 
empty boast rather than a reality. 

Owing tothe great power of Gelo, we 
trace an incipient tendency in Sicily to co 
operations. 
the Greek forces in Si ily for the pu 
thaginians and #igesteans, either wh 
maritime possessions in the western 
avenging the death of the 
even attempted, though in vain, 
central Greeks το cooperate in this 
refusal, he had in part ¢ xecuted it with 
We have nothing but 
wherein Gelo 
against barbaric 
sius. Timoleon, and Agathokleés. 
conceive himself, and had already 
this commanding position, when 


Corinth, οἷο. reached him from 


(the Peloponnesians) hav‘ 

seaports ;” —the profit der 

never have been so grei 

should rather have expected, ἀπ 
which must have been true in point of 
consistently with the g neral Ἴ 
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om 


g.c.. to entreat his aid for the repulse of the vast host of invad- 
ers about to cross the Hellespont. Gelo, after reminding them 


that they had refused a similar application for aid from him, said 
th. 
ει 


' 


at, far from requiting them at the hour of need in the like un- 
venerous spirit, he would bring to them an overwhelming rein- 
forceme (the numbers as given by Herodotus have been 
already stated), but upon one condition only, — that he should be 
recognized as generalissimo of the entire Grecian force against 
the Persians. His offer was repudiated, with indignant scorn, by 


| 


the Spartan envoy: and lo then so far abated in his demand, 
he command either of the land-force or 

force, whichever might be judged preferabie. But 

Athenian envoy interposed his protest : “ We are sent 


ask for an army, and not for a general; and 


army, only in order to make thys lf general. 
nartans would allow thee to command 

naval command is ours, if they 

. oldest nation in Greece, — the only 

ver migrated from home, — whose leader 
proclaimed Dy Homer as the best all the 
keeping order in an army,— we, 
val contingent in the fleet,— 


commanded by a Syracusan.” 


plied (rel , ye seem to be provided 
with commanders, bu b are ἢ li LY l lave soldiers to be 
commanded. ΓΘ may return as § as please, and tell the 
(res ks . 

; to solicit assistance 
from Gelo against Xerxes, and that they licited in vain, is an 
incident not to be disputed: but the r assigned for refusa 
—. conflicting pretensions about the supreme command — may be 

from historical transmission, than 


historian. or of his informants, re- 


ions between the parties. In his time, Sparta, 


to have read 

ave pref rred 

some other account of it; — he gives ὁ different account of the answer which 

they made to Ge lo: an an r (not insolent, but) busin¢ like and evasive, 
om πραγματικώτατον ἀπ te. See Timaus, Fragm. 87, ed. Didot. 
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Athens, and Syracuse were the . great imperial cities became poss f the town. Terillus applied for aid to Car. 
7 i LIS, cil’ + ι τι 11 ’ i : "4 < ΟΝ Lie i 


aw Anaxilaus, who espoused the 


} 
i 


Greece, and his Sicilia esses, proud of the great past thage, back y his son-in- 
of Gelo. might well as ‘ribe te im that competition fo reem juarr warmly, as even to tender his own children as hostages 
inence and command whic! rrodotus has dramatized. Lhe { amilkar the Carthaginian iffes, or general, the personal 
MmimMense total of forces which ¢ τοῖο is made to romise becomes . Oi 606 i Tuiius. lhe applicati n was favorably enter- 
the more incredible, when we reflect » had another and tained, and Hamilkar, arriving at Panormus in the eventful year 
better reason for refusing aid alt vetner. - was altacked ἃ ) νου witl fleet of three thousand ships of war and a still 


I : ἔν ΠΟΘΙ I) ni , if st reshi - ise pe k " 4 lan = id 4 iy eye) 
home, and was fully employed 1 fending himself. irger number of storeships, disembarked a land-force of thre 


7" : Η ᾿! Ι ] indred thousand men: rhic] roul ve ave ΘΟ ὡμμ hie. 
Che same spring hich brought r) acr the llespont red thousand men: which would even have been larger, had 


δ να 


Ἰ 


᾽ν ο » the οἷα carryin oe, Beene Se ghigwtinte: Bas : 
mto Greece, also witnessed a formidable Carthaginian invas ls carrying the cavalry and the chariots happened tu 


1° ᾿ ry 1 
+* . 4 . . { (1) roe Vv ST I Ἂς ce " Ts ve "4 Vv "oO » as 
of Sicily. Gelo had already been engaged in war again: n d by storm hese numbers we can only repeat a 


5 


as has been above stated, and had obtain iene nf ad ve find them, without trusting them any farther than as proof 
Ἂς li ΕΝ )}ε" < ε" he 4 οὐ «1:} Z ι}ϊς t . δ ἢ 


ἃ 


hev WwW 1 naturally ] ir rtunit f retrievi that the armament was on the most extensive scale. But the 
thev would naturally seek the first opportunit retrieving. 


The vast Persian invasion of Greece, organized for thi yeal lifferent nations of whom Herodotus reports the land-force to 
before. and drawing contingents not only from the whole easterr have consisted are trustworthy and curious: it included Pheni- 
world, but especially from their metropolita hren al ans, yans, Iberians, Ligyes, Helisyki, Sardinians, and Cor- 
Tvre and Sidon, was well calculated t ncourave them: an sicans. is he first example known to us of those numer- 
there seems good reason for believing that the + , ; mercenary armies, which it was the policy of Carthage 


. ὅδιωρωῖ h in Peloponnesus a! : a ompose of nations different in race and language,’ in order to 
Lit riccnSs I UpyUlnl i «1}} il Lys a 


— οἵ ἐπὰν πε το ΕΙΣ ΓΕ : bviate conspiracy or mutiny agvainst the general. Having landed 
petween {1 i AV III Lit Ε » i 3, Ji . . ἕ © 


Panormus, Hamilkar marched to Himera, dragged his vessels 

nder the shelter of a rampart, and then laid siege to 

Himerzans, reinforced by Théro and the 

determined on an obstinate defence, and 

Pressing messages were despatched 

who collected his whole force, said La 

usand t, and five thousand horse, 


and marc! i | imera. His ar! restored the courage ol 
amon? ᾿ 


ho 


is, and 


chting, which turned out 


ἣν end corr cal ] the advantage of the G ks. a general battle ensued. 


| | Tl ΨΥ] ᾿ asting from sunrise until late in the aiter 
avout the ar Ὅτ. 88 [δ γ7Ὸ. ernap nvited by as seat . mm sun ul il late in th _ 


Himerza! ty, expelled from Himera the despot Terillus, and 
Diod ! 
Dahlmann (Forschungen. H ε etc. sect. 35. Ὁ. ἢ call in auest Herodot. vii, 1 | Ligyes came from the southern junction of 
this alliance or understanding between Xerxes and the C 5; | nd France; t of Lyons and Genoa. The Helisyki cannot 
on no suffi ΤΌΝ! crrounds in my ; ] rment. ἶ act rily ver | 1 ubr « onsiders them to have been the Votsce. 
3 Herodot. vii, 165; Diodor. xi, 23: compare also xiii, 55, 
. ᾿ . a . . . ᾿ Dam Vo od 5 na rin ΤΩ “ ryt ; ¢c , Ὺ ori tay 
manner Rhegium and Messéné formed the opposing imterest 56 ( ν His description of the mutiny of the Carthaginian mer 
ander Dionysius the elder (Diodor xiv, 44). aries, the somciasion of the first Punic war, is highly instructive. 
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noon ; and its success was mainly determined by an intercepted 
letter which fell into the hands of Gelo, — a communication from 
the Selinuntines to Hamilkar, promising to send a body of horse 
to his aid, and intimating the time at which they would arrive. 
A party of Gelo’s horse, instructed Lo personate this reinforces 
ment from Selinus, were received into the camp of Hamilkar, 
where they spread consternation and disorder, and are even said 
to have slain the ceneral and set fire to the ships; while the 
Greek army, brought to action at this opportune moment, at 
length succeeded in triumphing over both superior numbers anda 
determined resistance. If we are to believe Diodorus, one hundred 
and fifty thousand men were 518] n side of the Carthagi- 
nians; the rest fled partly to the Sikanian mountains, where they 
became prisoners of the Agrigentines, — partly to a hilly ground, 
where, from want of water, they were obliged to surrender at 
discretion : twenty ships alone escaped with a few fugitives, and 
these twenty were destroyed by a storm in the passage, so that 
only one small boat arrived at Carthage with the disastrous 
tidings.! Dismissing such unreasonable exaggerations, we can 
only venture to assert that the battle was strenuously disputed, 
the victory complete, and the slain as vell as the prisoners 
numerous. The body of Hamilkar was never discovered, in 
spite of careful search ordered by Gelo: the Carthaginians affirm- 
ed, that as soon as the defeat of his army became irreparable, he 
had cast himself into the great sacrificial fire, wherein he had been 
offering entire victims (the usual sacrifice consisting only of a 
small part of the beast),° to propitiate the gods, and had there 
been consumed. ‘The Carthaginians erected funereal monuments 


to him, graced with periodical sacrifices, both in Carthage and in 


Diodor. x1 i ; 

3 Herodotus, vii, 167. σώματα ὅλα καταγίζω This 1 
receives illustration from the learned comment of Mo 
inscription recently discovered at Marscilles. It was t 


the Jews. and it had been in old tim the custom with the Phenicians 


(Porphyr. de Abstin. iv, 15), to burn the victim entire: the Phenicians 
been considered 


departed from this practice, but the departure seems to have 
as not strictly correct, and in times of great misfortune or anxiety the old 
hahit was resumed (Movers, Das Opferwesen der Karthager. Breslau, 1847, 
pp. 71--118) 
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their principal colonies:! on the field of battle itself alsc, ἃ mon- 
ument was raised to him by the Greeks. On that monument. 
seventy years afterwards, his victorious grandson, fresh from the 
plunder of this same city of Himera, offered the bloody sacrifice 
of three thousand Grecian prisoners.° 

We may presume that Anaxilaus with the forces of Rhegium 
shared in the defeat of the foreign invader whom he had called 
in, and probably other Greeks besides. All of them were now 
compelled to sue for peace from Gelo, and to solicit the privilege 
of being enrolled as his dependent allies, which was granted to 
them without any harder imposition than the tribute probably 
‘nvolved in that relation.8 Even the Carthaginians themselves 
were so intimidated by the defeat, that they sent envoys to ask 
for peace at Syracuse, which they are said to have obtained 
mainly by the -olicitation of Damareté, wife of Gelo, on condi- 
tion of paying two thousand talents to defray the costs of the 
war, and of erecting two temples in which the terms of the treaty 
were to be permanently recorded.4 If we could believe the asser- 


sion of Theophrastus, Gelo exacted from the Carthaginians a 
g 


st pulation that they would for the future abstain from human 


1 Herodot. vii, 166, 167. Hamilkar was son of a Syracusan mother: a 
urious proof of connubsum between Carthage and Syracuse. At the moment 
when the elder Dionysius declared war against Carthage, in 398 B.C., 
there were many Carthaginian merchants dwelling both in Syracuse and 
‘1 other Greco-Sicilian cities, together with ships and other property. 
Dionysius gave license to the Syracusans, at the first instant when he had 
determined on declaring war, tv plunder all this property (Diodor. xiv, 46). 
This speedy multiplication of Carthaginians with merchandise in the Gre- 
cian cities, so soon after a bloody war had been concluded, is a strong proof 
of the spontaneous tendencies of trade. 

2 Diodor. xiii, 62. According to Herodotus, the battle of Himera took 
place on the same day as that of Salamis; according to Diodorus, on the 
same day as that of Thermopyle. If we are forced to choose between the 
two witnesses, there can be no hesitation in preferring the former: but it 
seems more probable that neither is correct. 

“ar as we can judge from the brief allusions of Herodotus, be must 

ceived the battle of Himera in a manner totally different from 

Diodorus. Under such circumstances, I cannot veuture to trust the details 
viven by the latter. 

$] presume this treatment of Anaxilaus by Gelo must be alluded to in 
Diodorus, xi, 66: at least it is Cifficult to mnderstand what other “ greag 
henefit” Gelo had conferred cz Axnex laws. 4 Diodor. xi, 26. 


rference 
with foreign religious rites would be ul npled in that age, and 
we know, moreo 
continued at C: 
Diodorus, copy 
Ὁ events 


amercement, 


present uneasiness 
found engaged in aggressive 


=, “ 


to be 


ples of Himera, 

Simonidés,* compo 

lescribed (τι lo Wi ly his 

Chrasybulu , as the joint lib 

tian, along with the victors of Salamis an 

Sicilians alleged that he was on the point of 

reinforcements to the Greeks against Xerxes, 

necessity of submitting to Spartan command, 

gence of the defeat and retreat of that prince re ached 

we find another statement decidedly more probable, 

senta confidential envoy named Kadmus, to Delphi, with orders 

to watch the turn of the Xerxeian invasion, and in case it should 

prove successful (as he thought that it probably would be) to 

tender presents and submission Lo the victorious invader on behalf 

of Syracuse. When we consider that until the very morning 

of the battle of Salamis, the cause of Grecian independence 

must tave appeared to an impartial spectator almost desperate, 
‘+h, De Serd “Juminis Vindicta, 

Φ κα 6. 

γοίάον. xx, 14. 

in’ ar, Nem. ix, 67 (= 28 Β) vith the Scholia. 

4 Simonidés, Epigr. 141, ed Bergk. 
® Herodot. vii, 163-165: compare Diodor. xi, 26; Ep! 
ad. Didot. 


Ρ. 


δῦ 
εἰς 
“2 


HIS DYNASTY. 


¥ 


cannot wonder that Gelo should take precations for prevcnt- 


τ 


the onward progre ‘the Persians towards Sicily, which 

lready suffi ‘iently imperiled by its formidable enemies in 

The defeat ot the Persians at Salamis, and of the Car 

ns at Himera, cleared away, suddenly and unexpectedly, 

terrific cloud from Greece as well as from Sicily, and left a 
eky compar: tively brilliant with prosperous hopes. 

he victorious army of Gelo, there was abundant plunder 

for recompense as well as distribution : among the most valuable 

part of the | lunder were the numerous prisoners tuken, who were 

divided among the cities in proportion to the number of troops 

furnished by each. Of course the largest shares must have fallen 

ise and Agrigentum: while the number acquired by the 

| farther increased by the separate capture of those 

dispersed throughout the mountains in and 

Agrigentine territory. All the Sicilian cities allied with 

or dependent on Gelo, but especially the two last mentioned, were 

thus put in possession of a number of slaves as public property, 

who were kept in chains to work,! and were either employed on 

\blic undertakings for defence, ornament, and religious solem- 

— or let out to private masters so as to afford a revenue ta 

State. So creat was the total of these public slaves at Acri 

yentum, that though many were employed on state-works, which 

elevated the city to signal grandeur during the flourishing period 

of seventy years which intervened between the recent battle and 

its subsequent capture by the Carthaginians, — there nevertheless 

remained ereat numbers to be let out to private individuals, some 

of whom had no less than five hundred slaves respectively in their 

employment.? 
The peace which now ensued left Gelo master of Syracuse 
and Gela. with the Chalkidic Greek towns on the east of the 


ι Piodor. xi,25. αἱ δὲ πόλεις εἰς πέδας κατέστησαν τοὺς διαιρεϑένταις 


᾽ . { » τ 
ὠωϊχμαλωτοῖ Cy Ka TOUC OFOE Lh νους" TGIV Ep} ων Ul 


ὰ τούτων ἐπεσκεύαζον. 

For analogous instances of captives taken in war being employed ir 
public works by the captors, and laboring in chains, see the cases of Tegea 
and Samos in Herodot. i, 66; 1}, 39. 

® })iodor. xi, 25. Respecting slaves belonging to the public, and let out 


for hire to individual employers, compare the large financial project cop 
veived by Xenophon, De Vectigalibus, capp. 3 and 4. 
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‘sland: while Théro governed in Agrigentum, and his son 
Thrasvdeus in Himera. In power as well as in reputation, Gelo 
was unquestionably the chief person in the island; moreover, he 
was connected by marriage, and lived on terms of uninterrupted 
friendship, with Théro. His conduct both at Syracuse and 
towards the cities dependent upon him, was mild and conciliating. 
But his subsequent career was very short : he died of a dropsical 
complaint, not much more than a year after the battle of Himera, 
while the glories of that day were fresh in every one’s recollec- 


Bes, 


funerals, Gelo had commanded that his own obsequies should be 


tion. As the Syracusan law ‘igorously interdicted expensive 


conducted in strict conformity to the law: nev: rtheless, the zeal 
of his successor as well as the attachment of tl 

these commands. The great mass of citizens follows 
procession from the city to the estate of his wife, 
distant: nine massive towers were 

spot ; and the solemnities of heroic wors! 


’ 


him. Nor did the respectful recollections 

Himera ever afterwards die out among he Ὁ} racusan people, 

though his tomb was defaced, first by he larthaginians, and 

afterwards by the desp Agathoklés.! And whe! » recollect 

the destructive effects caused by the 

invasions, we shall be sé nsible how 

tude owing to Gelo by his conte mporari 
It was not merely as conqueror Οἱ Himera, 

second founder of Syracuse,? that G 

shipped. The size, the streneth, and the 

were all greatly i 

new inhabitants 

Megara, and the 

inscribed on the dt f citizens no less than ten 

cénary soldiers. vil , moreover, appear that these ne w-made 

eisizens were in possession of the islet of Ortygia, and the portion 

of the city closely bordering on it, which bore the name of 

Achradina.s —the interior strongholds of Syracuse. It has 
1 Diodor. xi. 38, 67 : Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 29; Aristotle, Τ᾽ ελώων Πολέ 

rea; Fragm. p. 106, ed. Neumann, ὁ Diodor. zi, 49. 
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already been stated that Ortygia was the original settlement, and 
that the city did not overstep the boundaries of the islet before 
the enlargements of Gelo. We do not know by what arrange- 


ments Gelo provided new lands for so large a number of new- 


ge 
comers ; but when we come to notice the antipathy with which 
these latter were regarded by the remaining citizens, we shall be 
inclined to believe that the old citizens had been dispossessed and 
degraded. 

Gelo left a son in tender years ; but his power passed, by his 
own direction, to two of his brothers, Polyzélus and Hiero ; the 
former of whom married the widow of the deceased prince, and 
was named, according to his testamentary directions, commander 
of the military foree,— while Hiero was intended to enjoy the 
covernment of the city. Whatever may have been the wishes 
of Gelo, however, the real power fell to Hiero, —a man of 
energy and determination, and munificent as a patron of contem- 
porary poets, Pindar, Simonidés, Bacchylidés, Epicharmus, Es- 


7 


chvylus, ane thers; but the victim of a painful internal com- 


laint, jealous in his temper, cruel and rapacious in his govern- 
ft 
‘ 


ment,! and noted as an organizer of that systematic espionage 


? ᾿ 
| 


ke up all freedom of speech among his subjects. 


which bro : 


alo 1S οἵ his brother Polyzélus, who was very popu- 
r in the city, he despatched him on a military expedition against 
Krotoniates, with a view of indirectly accomplishing his 
ruction: but Polyzélus, aware of the snare, fled to Agrigen- 
tum, and sought protection from his brother-in-law, the despot 
Théron ; from whom Hiero redemanded him, and, on receiving 
a refusal, prepared to enforce the demand by arms. He had 
ilready advanced on his march as far as the river Gela, but no 
.ctual battle appears to have taken place: it is interesting to hear 
that Simonidés the poet, esteemed and rewarded by both these 
princes, was the mediator of peace between them.? 


The temporary breach, and sudden reconciliation, between 


Diodor. xi, 67 ; Aristotel. Politic. vy, 9,3. In spite of the compliments 
dire ( tly pal 1 by Pindar to Hiero { Tpai 4 ἀστοῖς, οὐ φϑονέων ἀγαϑοῖς, ξείνοις 
δὲ ϑαυμαστὸς πατὴρ, Pyth. iii, 71 = 125), his indirect admonitions and hints 
sufficient)y attest the real character (see Dissen ad Pindar. Pyth.i, and i, 
pp. 161-182) 

* Diodor. xi, 48; Schol. Pindar, Olymp. ii, 29. 
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these two cause of sorrow and ruif 
at Himera. ‘hat city, under the dominion of the Agrigentine 
Théro, was administered by his son Thrasydzus,— ἃ youth 
whose oppressive conduct speedily excited the strongest antipa- 
thy. The Himereans, knowing that they had little chance of 
redress from Théro against his son, took advantage of the quar- 
rel between him and Hiero to make propositions to the latter, 
und to entreat his aid fur the expulsion of Thrasy dus, tendering 
themselves as subjects of Syracuse. It appears that Kapys and 
Hippokratés, cousins of Théro, but at variance with him, and 
also candidates for the protection of Iliero, were concerned 1 


Himera from the dominion of ‘Théro 


this scheme for detaching 
Sut SO SOOn as peace had been concl ided, Hiero betrayed 


, 


Théro both the schemes and the malcontents at Himera. 


: : ae 
seem to make out that apys and Hippokrateés collected 
forces to resist ‘Théro, but eated by him at the 


ra :! his victory 
7 Ἰ " 
large number ΟἹ 
Ὁ eotite of 
umber slain, coupled with tl 


VeINe sialn, li popuk 


LLY inisl TI or vite d εἰ] | enr les 
veniently diminished. Gro Invi and en 


addition of new citizens, chiefly of Dorian blood.* 

Ξ . ᾿ . 7 Υ͂ "Ἶ mu ᾿ . 5. ἢ 
The power of Hiero, now reconciled both with Théro and with 
nis brother Polyzélus, is marked by several circumstances as 


or - : ἀμ . eto ὧδ 
noway inferior to that of Gelo, and probably the greatest not 


merely in Sicily, but throughout the Grecian world. The citi- 
distant city of ‘uma, on the coast of ti y; harassed 


his aid. and 


Ce 4) 
zens Οἱ the 


by Carthaginian and I's rrhnenian 


i , } “) γε rove \f , ὙΤ᾽ 
received irom him a ana di e ἢ the lf 
enemies :° he even seti! a Sy Υ in the neighbor- 


5 τ. y } ᾿ A 
» few facts which can be made 


' Schol. ad Pindar Olymp. 1] : in | 
out »3specting the family and genealugy j Théro, see Goller ἘΝ gl . 
Origine Syracusarum, ¢h vii, py The Scholi: Pindar ar 
eceasionally useful in explaining his brief historical 
(015 to have had very few trustworthy materials b fore 
? Diodor. xi, 48 48 
1 The brazen helmet discovered nea 


of Hero and the victory at Cume inscribed on it, AS 
it was among the offerings ore 


allusions; but they 
them for so doing 


r the site of Olympia, with the name 
yet remains as an imter- 


estin relic to commemorate /iis event 
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wg island of Pithekusa. Anaxilaus, despot of Rhegium and 
Messéné, had attacked, and might probably have overpowered, 
his neighbors, the Epizephyrian Lokrians; but the menaces of 
lTiero, invoked by the Lokrians, and conveyed by the envoy 
Chromius, compelled him to desist.!. Those heroic honors, which 
in Greece belonged to the cekist of a new city, were yet want- 
ing to him; and he procured them by the foundation of the new 
city of /i&tna,? on the site and in the place of Katana, the inhab- 
itamts of which he expellel, as well as those of Naxos. While 
theee Naxians and Katanwans were directed to take up their 
aLode at Leontint along with the existing inhabitants, Hiero 
planted ten thousand new inhabitants in his adopted city of 
tna: five thousand from Syracuse and Gela, — with an equal 
umber from Peloponnesus. ‘They served as an auxiliary force, 
ady to be called forth in the event of discontents at Syracuse, 
shall see by the history of his suecessor: he gave them 

the territory which had before belonged to Katana, but 

arge addition besides, chiefly at the expense of the neigh- 

Sikel tribes. His son Deinomenés, and his friend and 
confidant, Chromius, enrolled as an /&tnwan, became joint ad- 
ininistrators of the city: its religious and social customs were 
issimilated to the Dorian model,? and Pindar dreams of future 
relations between the despot and citizens of A2tna, analogous to 
those between king and citizens at Sparta. Both Hiero and 
Chromius were proclaimed as Actnaxans at the Pythian and Ne 


rp Inscriptt. Greve. 


Pindar, i, 74 (= 140); ii, 17 (= 35) with the Scholia; 
. 19, ed. Krusemann ; Schol. Pindar. Pyth. i, 98; 


νου βουλόμενος εἶναι, Κατάνην 

ἐξελὼν Αἴτνην με Τ 
ad Pindar. Nem. i, 1). 

Compare the subsequent case of the foundation of Thurii, among the 
citizens of which violent disputes arose, in determining who should be 
recognized as cekist of the place. On referring to the oracle, Apollo di- 
rected them to commemorate himself as cekist (Diodor. xii, 35). 

* Chromius ἐπίτροπος τῆς Αἴτνης (Schol. Pind. Nem. ix, 1). About the 
Dorian institutions of Ζ πα, etc., Pindar, Pyth. i, 60-71. 

Deinomenés survived bis father, and commemorated the Olympi« victo 
ries of the latter by costly offerings at Olympia (Pausan. vi, 12, 1). 


ν πόλιν, ἑαυτὸν οἰκιστὴν προσαγορεύσας (Schol. 


a ate . 


ite σας, πα στανος. 
»» - 


en” ἀν kl i amr 
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mean games, when their chariots gained victories; on which 
occasion the assembled crowd heard for the first ‘ime of tLe new 
Hellenic city of /Etna. We see, by the compliments of Pindar,! 
that Hiero was vain of his new title as founder; but we must 
remark that it was procured, not. as in most cases, by planting 
Greeks on a spot previously barbarous, but by the dispossession 
and impoverishment of other (grecian citizens, who seem to have 
given no ground of offence. Both in Gelo and Hiero we see the 


first exhibition of that propensity to violent and wholesale trans- 


plantation of inhabitants from one seat to another, which was not 


uncommon among Assyrian and Persian despots, and which was 


exhibited on a still larger seale by the successors of Alexander 
the Great in their numerous new-built cities. 


Anaxilaus of Rhegium died shortly after that message of 


Hiero which had compelled him to spare the Lokrians ; but such 


was the esteem entertained for his memory, and so ¢ tflicient the 


government of Mikythus, a manumitted slave whom he consti- 


tuted regent, that Rhegium and Messéné were preserved for his 
children, yet minors.° But a still more important change in 

the Agrigentine Théro, which 
took place, seemingly, about 472 ΒΘ. This prince, a partner 
with Gelo in the great victory over the Carthaginians, left a 


reputation of good government as well as ability among the 


Acrigentines, which we find perpetuated in the laureate strains 


of Pindar, — and his memory doubtless became still farther 


endeared from comparison with his son and successor. ‘Thrasy- 
deus, now master both of Himera and Agrigentum, display« d on 
a larger scale the same oppressive and sanguinary dispositions 
which had before provoked rebellion at the former city. Feeling 
himself detested by his subjects, he enlarged the military force 
which had been left by his father, and engaged so many new 


mercenaries, that he became master of a force of twenty thou- 


sani men, horse and foot. And in his own territory, perhaps, he 
might long have trodden with impunity in the footsteps of Phal 


! Micdar, Pyth. i, 60 (= 117); i, 69 ( 121). Pindar. ap. Strabo. vi 
p. 265. Compare Nemea, ix. 1-30, addressed to Chromius. Hiero is pro 
elaimed in some odes as a Syracusan ; but Syracuse and the newly founded 
Kina are intimately joined together: see Nemea, i, init. 

* Justin, iv, 2. 


- 
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aris, had he not imprudently provoked his more powerful neigh 
bor, Hiero. In an obstinate and murderous battle πα a 
two princes, two thousand men were slain on the side of the Syn 
acusans, and four thousand on that of th crigentines: an i 
mense slaughter, 2onsidering that it alae Panta ate 
. 3 : stly pon the Greeks 
in the two armies, and not upon the non-Hellenic mercenaries.! 
But the defvat of ‘Chrasydzus was so complete, that he was ‘sie 
pelled to flee not only from Agrigentum, but from Sicily: |} 
retired to Megara, i» Greece Proper, where he was asia 
~ death and perished.? The Agrigentines, thus happily re- 
eased from their oppressor, sued for and obtained peace from 
Hiero: they are said to have established a democratical govern- 
ment, but we learn that Hiero sent many citizens into beside 
ment from Agrigentum and Himera, as well as from Gela,® “ 
Ὁ" we doubt that all the three were numbered among his Bs 
cities. ‘lhe moment of freedom only commenced beth πω 
the Gelonian dynasty shared the fate of the Theronian 

rhe victory over Thrasydzus rendered Hiero more completel 
master of Sicily than his brother Gelo had been before ia. 
1 he last act which we hear of him, is, his interference on behalf 
of his brothers-in-law,4 the sons of Anaxilaus of ἜΒΕΝ who 
were now of age to govern. He encouraged them to swefer and 
probably showed himself ready to enforce, their claim ‘iain 

“ἢ. ᾽ . — ᾿ 
Mikythus, who had administered Rhegium since the death of 
Anaxilaus, for the property as well as the sceptre. Mikythug 


-- 


1 So L concei 


4ὺν Tra 


words of Diodorus are to be understood, — πλεῖστ ί 
ᾶΪ ι“ξεξείστο 


? Diodor, πὶ 83 ns vi I i ee ἔπεσον (Diodor. xi, 53). 
ἀξ antain nak dist madd Paes "Ἱ 

. pecimen of the feeling in a foreign city towards an oppressive 
τι αννος. ‘The Megarians of Greece Proper were much connected with 
oe _ Hyblean Megara, as well as Selinus. 


Oi κατὰ τὴν Ἱέρωνος δυναστείαν ἐκπεπτωκότες ἐκ τῶν 
Pw ΄ § C it 
ἰδίων TOA Et 


at wy --- τούτων δ' ἦσαν Γελῶοι καὶ ᾿Ακραγαντῖνοι καὶ Ἱμεραῖοι. 
᾿ ; ro had married the daughter of Anaxilaus, but he seems also to 
ave had two other wives, — the sister or cousin of Théro, and the daugh 
pt catia , : be τ ὃ AU tke 
ter of a Syracusan named Nikoklés: this last was the mother of his seu 
Deinomenés (Schol. Pindar. Pyth. i, 112) aie 
We read of Kleophron, son of Anaxi 
<leophron, son ( ANAaAXUaus rerning sséné i i 
Ps achoy he Ρ “eae of Anaxilaus, governing Messéné during his 
: : ae ) obablyv th . ᾽ ‘ ὙΥ ὦ ray ‘ 5 ᾽ ἃ 
oe na P y this young man must have died, otherwise 
sikythus would not have succeeded (Schol. Pindar. Pyth. ii, 34) 


GREECE. 


lied 1 1. wth the demand, rendering an account 80 exacy 


complied , , 
1 faith f Anaxilaus themselves « 
{ CALLA 7 ty 
to lend his aid to 

remain and govern, — 


ntreated him 
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not prevent a general revolt from breaking out among the Syra- 


cusan population. By summoning those citizens whom Hieroe 
had planted in his new city of A&tna, as well as various troops 
from his dependent allies, he found himself at the head of fifteer 
‘agusand men, and master of the interior strongl.olds of the city, 
— the island of Ortygia with Achradina, while 


the great body of 
the revolted Syracusans vw 


ere assembled in the outer city called 
I'yché. Though superior in number, yet 


being no match in mil 
itary efficiency for the 


forces of Thrasybulus, they were obliged 
to invoke aid from the other cities in Sicily, as well as from the 
Sikel tribes, — proclaiming the Gelonian dynasty as the commen 
enemy of freedom in the island. and holding out universal inde. 


pe ndence as the reward of victory. It was fortunate for them 


that there was no brother-despot, like the powerful Théro. to 
espouse the cause of Thrasybulus: Gela. Agrigentum, 


Selinus, 
Himera, and even the Sike] tribes, all I 


esponded to the call with 
Biacrity, so that a large force, both military and naval. came toe 
inforce the Syracusans : Uhrasybulus was totally defeated, first 


in ἃ naval action, next on land, and obliged to shut himself uy 


situation 
bspeless. He accordingly opened a negotiation with his Oppo- 
nents, which ended in his abdication and retirement to Lokri, 
mercenary troops whom he had brought toeether were 
also permitted to depart unmolested.! The expelled Thrasybu 
lus afterwards lived and died as a private citizen at 

very ditferent fate 
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" Ortygia and Achradina, where he soon found his 


while the 


Lokri, — g 
from that which had befallen Thrasydeeus, aiid 
of Lhéro at Mevara, though both seem to have given the este 


provocation. 


Thus fell the powerful Gelonian dynasty at Syracuse, after a 
continuance of eichteen years.* Its fall was nothing less than 
ἢ extensive revolution throughout Sicily. Among the various 
cities of the island there had grown up many petty despots, each 
with his separate mercenary force; aeting as the instruments, and 
relying on the protection, of the great despot at Syracuse. All 
these were now expelle:d. and governments more or less demo- 
cratical were esiablish «i everywhere. The sons of Anaxilaus 


Lhiodor. ix. 6; 


* Aristotel. Politic. v, 8, 23. 
* Diodor. xi, 68. 
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ated under Gelo and Hiero, were declared ineligible to magis- 
tracy or honor. This harsh and sweeping disqualification, falling 
at c~nce upon a numerous minority, naturally provoked renewed 
uritation and civil war. The Gelonian citizens, the most war- 
like individuals in the state, and occupying, as favored partisans 
ot the previous dynasty, the inner and separately fortified sec- 
tions of Syracuse,!— Achradina and Ortygia, — placed them- 
selves in open revolt ; while the general mass of citizer.s, masters 
of all the outer sections of the city, were not strong enough to 
assail with success this defensible position. They could only 
block it up, and intercept its supplies, which the garrison within 
were forced to come out and fight for. 

war continued 


This disastrous internal 
for some months, with many partial conflicts both 
by land and sea: the general body ot citizens became accuse 
tomed to arms, while a chosen regiment of six hundred trained 
volunteers acquired especial efficiency. Unable to maintain 
themselves longer, the Gelonians were forced to hazard a gen- 


eral battle, which, after an obstinate struggle, terminated in their 


complete defeat. The chosen band of six hundred, who had 


' Diodor. xi, 73. 
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FILEVODV, 
Diodorus goes on to say that the general mass of citizens rd πρὸς τὰς 
᾿ὑπιπολὰς τετραμμένον αὐτῆς ἐπετείχισαν, --- δ we could venture to 
construe this last word rigidly, we might suppose that the parts of the city, 
exterior to Achradina and the island, had before been unfortified. 
Aristotle (Politic. vy, 2,11) mentions, as one of his ill 


ustrations of the 
mischief of receiving new citizens, that the 


Syracusans, after the Gelonian 
wynasty, admitted the foreign mercenaries to citizenship 


, and from hence 
came to sedition 


and armed conflict. But the incident cannot fairly be 
quoted in illustration of that principle which he brings it to support. The 
mercenaries, so long as the dynasty lasted, had been the first citizens in the 
community: after its overthrow, they became the 


inferior, and were ren- 
dered inadmissible to honors. 


It is hardly matter of surprise that so great 
a change of position excited them to rebel; but this is not a case properly 
adducible to prove the difficulty of adjusting matters with new-coming 
citizens. 
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sustained by the population generally. The Katanewans, whom 
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plantations and expulsions of inhabitants were reversed, and all 
their arrangements overthrown. In the correction of the past 
injustice, we cannot doubt that new injustice was in many 
cases committed, nor are we surprised to hear that at Syracuse 
many new enrolments of citizens took place without any rightful 
claim,! probably accompanied by grants of land. The reigning 
feeling at Syracuse would now be quite opposite to that of the days 
of Gelo, when the Demos, or aggregate of small self-working pro- 
prietors, was considered as “a troublesome yoke-fellow,” fit only 
to be sold into slavery for exportation: it is highly probable that 
the new table of citizens now prepared included that class of men 
in larger number than ever, on principles analogous to the liberal 
enrolments of Kleisthenés at Athens. In spite of all the con- 
fusion, however, with which this period of popular government 
opens, lasting for more than fifty years until the despotism of 
the elder Dionysius, we shall find it far the best and most pros- 
perous portion of Sicilian history. We shall arrive at it in a 
subsequent chapter. 

Respecting the Grecian cities along the coast of Italy, during 
the period of the Gelonian dynasty, a few words will exhaust 
the whole of our knowledge. Rhegium, with its despots Anax- 
ilaus and Mikythus, figures chiefly as a Sicilian city, and has 
been noticed as such in the stream of Sicilian politics. But it is 
also involved in the only event which has been preserved to us 
respecting this portion of the history of the Italian Greeks. It 
was about the year B.c. 473, that the Tarentines undertook an 
expedition against their non-Hellenic neighbors the Iapygians, 
in hopes of conquering Hyria and the other towns belonging to 
them. Mikythus, despot of Rhegium, against the will of his 
citizens, despatched three thousand of them by constraint as aux- 
‘liaries to the Tarentines. But the expedition proved signally 
disastrous to both. The Iapygians, to the number of twenty 
thousand men, encountered the united Grecian forces in the 
field, and completely defeated them: the battle having taken 
place in a hostile country, it seems that the larger portion, both 
of Rhegians and Tarentincs, perished, insomuch that Herodotus 
pronounces it to have been the greatest Hellenic slaughter within 


ι Diodor xi, 86. πολλῶν εἰκῆ καὶ ὡς ἔτυχε πεπολιτογραφημένων. 
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his knowledge.! Of the Tarentines slain, a great proportion 
were opulent and substantial citizens, the loss of whom sensibly 
affected the city; strengthening the Demos, and rendering the 
eenstitution more democratical. In what particulars the change 
consisted we do not know: the expression of Aristotle gives 
reason to suppose that even before this event the constitution had 
been popular.? 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
FROM THE BATTLES OF PLATEA AND MYKALE DOWN TO THb 
DEATHS OF THEMISTOKLES AND ARISTEIDES. 


Arrer having in the last chapter followed the repulse of the 
Carthaginians by the Sicilian Greeks, we now return to the cen- 
tral Greeks and the Persians, —a case in which the triumph was 
yet more interesting to the cause of human improvement geén- 
erally. The disproportion between the immense host assembled 
by Xerxes, and the little which he accomplished, naturally pro- 
vokes both contempt for Persian force and an admiration for the 


7 Herodot. vii, 170; Diodor. xi, 52. The latter asserts that the Iapygian 
victors divided their forces, part of them pursuing the Rhegian fugitives 
the rest pursuing the Tarentines. ‘Those who followed the former were we 
rapid in their movements, that they entered, he says, along with the fugi- 
tives into the town of Rhegium, and even became masters of it. 

lo say nothing of the fact, that Rhegium continues afterwards, as before, 
under the rule of Mikythus,— we may remark that Diodorus must have 
formed to himself a strange idea of the geography of southern Italy, to taik 
of pursuit and flight from dapygia to Rhegium. a 

* Aristotel. Polit. v, 2, 8. Aristotle has another passage (vi, 3 5) in 
which he comments on the government of Tarentum: and 0. Miiller applies 
this second passage to illustrate the particular constitutional changes which 
were made after the Iapygian disaster. I think this juxtaposition of the 
two passages unauthorized : there is nothing at all to connect them toge: hor 
See History of the Dorians, iii, 9. 14. 
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comparative handful of men by whom they were so \nomini 
vusly beaten. Both these sentiments are just, but both are often 
exaggerated beyond the point which attentive contemplation of 
the facts will justify. The Persian mode of making war (which 
we may liken to that of the modern Turks,' now that the period 
of their energetic fanaticism has passed away) was in a high 
degree disorderly and inefficient: the men indeed, individually 
taken, especially the native Persians, were not deficient in the 
qualities of soldiers, but their arms and their organization were 
wretched, — and their leaders yet worse. On the other hand, 
the Greeks, equal, if not superior, in individual bravery, were 
ncomparably superior in soldier-like order as well as in armss 
dut here too the leadership was defective, and the disunion ἃ 
sonstant source of peril. ‘Those who, like Plutarch (or rather 
the Pseudo-Plutarch) in his treatise on the Malignity of Herod- 
otus, insist on acknowledging nothing but magnanimity and 
heroism in the proceedings of the Greeks throughout these criti- 
cal years, are forced to deal very harshly with the inestimable 
witness on whom our knowledge of the facts depends, — and 
who intimates plainly that, in spite of the devoted courage dis- 
played, not less by the vanquished at Thermopyle than by*the 
victors at Salamis, Greece owed her salvation chiefly to the 
imbecility, cowardice, and credulous rashness, of Xerxes.2 Had 
he indeed possessed either the personal energy of Cyrus or the 
judgment of Artemisia, it may be doubted whether any excel- 
lence of management, or any intimacy of union, could have pre- 
served the Greeks against so great a superiority of force; but it 
is certain that all their courage as soldiers in line would have 
been unavailing for that purpose, without a higher degree of gen- 
eralship, and a more hearty spirit of cooperation, than that which 
they actually manifested. 

One hurdred and fifty years after this eventful period, we shali 
see the tables turned, and the united forces of Greece under 


1 Mr. Waddington’s Letters from Greece, describing the Greek revolution 
of 1821, will convey a good idea of the stupidity of Turkish warfare: com 
pare also the second volume of the Memoirs of Baron de Tott, part iii 

* Thucyd. i, 69. ἐπιστάμενοι καὶ τὸν βάρβαρον αὐτὸν περὶ αὐτῷ τὰ πλείω 
σόαλέντι, εἴς. : corspare Thucyd vi, 33. 
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Alexander of Macedon becoming invaders of Persia. We shali 
find that in Persia no improvement has taken place during this 
long interval, — that the scheme of defence under Darius Codo- 
mannus litbors under the same defects as that of attack under 
Xerxes, — that there is the same blind and exclusive confidence 
in pitched battles with superior numbers,' — that the advice of 
Mentor the Rhodian, and of Charidemus, is despised like that of 
}emaratus and Artemisia,—that Darius Codomannus, essen- 
tially of the same stamp as Xerxes, is hurried into the battle of 
Issus by the same ruinous temerity as that which threw away 
the Persian fleet at Salamis,— and that the Persian native 
infantry (not the cavalry) even appear to have lost that indi- 
vidual gallantry which they displayed so conspicuously at Platza. 
But on the Grecian side, the improvement in every way is very 
great: the orderly courage of the soldier has been sustained and 
even augmented, while the generalship and power of military 
combination has reached a point unexampled in the previous 
history of mankind. Military science may be esteemed a sort 
of creation during this interval, and will be found to go through 
various stages: Demosthenés and Brasidas, the Cyreian army 
and Xenophon, Agesilaus, Iphikratés, Epaminondas, Philip of 
Macedon, Alexander : 3 for the Macedonian princes are borrowers 
of Greek tactics, though extending and applying them with a 
personal energy peculiar to themselves, and with advantages of 
position such as no Athenian or Spartan ever enjoyed. In this 
comparison between the invasion of Xerxes and that of Alexan- 
der we contrast the progressive spirit of Greece, serving as herald 
and stimulus to the like spirit in Europe, with the stationary 
mind of Asia, occasionally roused by some splendid individual, 
hut never appropriating to itself new social ideas or powers, 
tither for war or for peace. 

It is out of the invasion of Xerxes that those new powers of 
combination, political as well as military, which lighten up Gre 
cian history during the next two centuries, take their rise. They 
are brought into agency through the altered position and charac- 
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* See a remarkable passage in the third Philippic of Demosthenés, c. 10 
ἡ 129. 
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ter of the Athenians — improvers, τὸ a certain extent, of military 
operations on land, but the great creators of marine tactics and 
manceuvring in Greece,—and the earliest of all Greeks whe 
showed themselves capable of organizing and directing the joiné 
action of numerous allies and dependents, — thus uniting the twe 
distinctive qualities of the Homeric Agamemnon,! —ability is 
command, with vigor in execution. 

In the general Hellenic confederacy, which had acted against 
Persia under the presidency of Sparta, Athens could hardly be 
said to occupy any ostensible rank above that of an ordinary 
member: the post of second dignity in the line at Platwa had 
indeed been adjudged to her, but only after a contending claim 
from Tegea. But without any difference in ostensible rank, she 
was in the eye and feeling of Greece no longer the same power 
as before. She had suffered more, and at sea had certainly done 
more, than all the other allies put together: even on land at 
Platwa, her hoplites had manifested a combination of bravery, 
discipline, and efficiency against the formidable Persian cavalry 
superior even to the Spartans: nor had any Athenian office: 
committed so perilous an act of disobedience as the Spartan 
Amompharetus. After the victory of Mykalé, when the Pelo- 
ponnesians all hastened home to enjoy their triumph, the Athe- 
nian forces did not shrink from prolonged service for the impor- 
tant object of clearing the Hellespont, thus standing forth as the 
willing and forward champions of the Asiatic Greeks against 
Persia. Besides these exploits of Athens collectively, the only 
\wo individuals gifted with any talents for command, whom this 
‘omentous conquest had thrown up, were both of them Athe- 
mans : first, Themistoklés ; next, Aristeidés. From the beginning 
to the end of the struggle, Athens had displayed an unreserved 
Pan-Hellenic patriotism, which had been most ungenerously 
requited by the Peloponnesians ; who had kept within their isth- 


mian walls, and betrayed Attica twice to hostile ravage ; the first 
time, perhaps, unavoidably, — but the second time a culpable 
neglect, in postponing their outward march against Mardonius. 
And the Peloponnesians could not but feel, that while they had 
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left Attica unprotected, they owed their own salvation at Salamis 
altorether to the dexterity of Themistoklés and the imposing 
Athenian naval force. 

Considering that the Peloponnesians had sustained little or no 
mischief by the invasion, while the Athenians had lost for the 
time even their city and country, with a large proportion of their 
raovable property irrecoverably destroyed, — we might naturally 
expect to find the former, if not lending their grateful and active 
aid to repair the damage in Attica, at least cordially welcoming 
the restoration of the ruined city by its former inhabitants. In- 
stead of this, we find the same selfishness again prevalent among 
them ; ill-will and mistrust for the future, aggravated by an admi- 
ration which they could not help feeling, overlays all their grati- 
tude and sympathy. The Athenians, on returning from Salamis 
after the battle of Platza, found a desolate home to harbor them. 
Their country was laid waste, — their city burnt or destroyed, se 
that there remained but a few houses standing, wherein the Per- 
sian officers had taken up their quarters,—and their fortifica- 
tions for the most part razed or overthrown. It was their first 
task to bring home their families and effects from the temporary 
places of shelter at Troezen, A°gina, and Salamis. After provid- 
ing what was indispensably necessary for immediate wants, they 
began to rebuild their city and its fortifications on a scale of 
enlarged size in every direction.! But as soon as they were seen 
to be employed on this indispensable work, without which neither 
political existence nor personal safety was practicable, the allies 
took the alarm, preferred complaints to Sparta, and urged her te 
arrest the work: in the front of these complainants, probably, 
stood the AXginetans, as the old enemies of Athens, and as having 
most to apprehend from ler might at sea. The Spartans, per 
fectly sympathizing with the jealousy and uneasiness of their 
allies, were even disposed, from old association, to carry their 
dislike of fortifications still farther, so that they would have been 
pleased to see all the other Grecian cities systematically defence- 
less like Sparta itself.2 But while sending an embassy to Athens, 
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to offer a friendly remonstrance against the project of re-fortify 
ing the city, they could not openly and peremptorily forbid the 
exercise of a right common to every autonomous community. — 
nor did they even venture, at a moment when the events of the 
past months were fresh in every one’s remembrance, to divulgo 
their real jealousies as to the future. They affected to offer pru- 
dential reasons against the scheme, founded on the chance of a 
future Persian invasion; in which case it would be a dangerous 
advantage for the invader to find any fortified city outside of 
Peloponnesus to further his operations, as Thebes had recently 
seconded Mardonius. ‘They proposed to the Athenians, therefore, 
not merely to desist from their own fortifications, but also ta 
assist them in demolishing all fortifications of other cities beyond 
the limits of Peloponnesus, — promising shelter within the ‘isth- 
mus, in case of need, to all exposed parties. 

A statesman like Themistoklés was not likely to be imposed 
upon by this diplomacy: but he saw that the Spartans had the 
power of preventing the work if they chose, and that it could 
only be executed by the help of successful deceit. By his advice, 
the Athenians dismissed the Spartan envoys, saying that they 
would themselves send to Sparta and explain their views. Ac- 


cordingly, Themistoklés himself was presently despatched thither, 


as one among three envoys instructed to enter into explanations 


with the Spartan authorities ; but his two colleagues, Aristeid 
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and Abronichus, by previous concert, were tard’ 
and he remained inactive at Sparta, making use 
as an excuse for not even demanding an 
surprise that their coming was so long delay 
teidés and Abronichus, the other two envo thus studiously 
kept back, the whole population of Athens lal 
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had been long enough to provoke suspicion, even in the slow 
mind of the Spartans, while the more watchful 7Eginetans sent 
them positive intelligence that the wall was rapidly advancing. 
Themistoklés, on hearing this allegation, peremptorily denied the 
truth of it; and the personal esteem entertained towards him was 
at that time so great, that his assurance ! obtained for some time 
unqualified credit, until fresh messengers again raised suspicions 
in the minds of the Spartans. In reply to these, Themistoklés 
urged the ephors to send envoys of their own to Athens, and 
thus convince themselves of the state of the facts. They unsus- 
pectingly acted upon his recommendation, while he at the same 
time transmitted a private communication to Athens, desiring 
that the envoys might not be suffered to depart until the safe 
return of himself and his colleagues, which he feared might be 
denied them when his trick came to be divulged. Aristeidés and 
Abronichus had now arrived, — the wall was announced to be 
of a height at least above contempt, — and Themistoklés at once 
threw off the mask: he avowed the stratagem practised, — told 
the Spartans that Athens was already fortified sufficiently to 
insure the safety and free will of its inhabitants, — and warned 
them that the hour of constraint was now past, the Athenians 
leine in a condition to define and vindicate for themselves then 
own rights and duties in reference to Sparta and the allies. He 
reminded them that the Athenians had always been found compe 
tent to judge for themselves, whether in joint consultation, or in 
any separate affair, such as the momentous erisis of abandoning 
their ¢ ity and taking LO their ships : they had now, in the exer: 
cise of this self-judgment, resolved upon fortifying their city, as 


lispensable to themselves and advantageous even to the 
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allv. Nor could there be any equal or fair inter. 
unless all the allies had equal means of 
- all must be unfortified, or Athens must be forti- 
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of the ccessive hurry 1 rhich it was raised, the structure was 


icient against every external enemy: 


thoroughly lid and suf 
ason to believe that its v ry large il area was 
buildings. Empty spaces, for the temporary 
shelter of inhabitants driven in from the country with their 
property, were eminently useful to a Grecian city-community : 
to none more useful’ than to the Athenians, whose principal 
streneth lay in their fleet, and whose citizens habitually resided 
in large proportion in their separate demes throughout Attica 
The first indispensable step, in the renovation of A 
her temporary extinction, was now happil 
city was made secure against external enemies. 
klés, to whom the Athenians owed the late su cessful stratagem, 
and whose influence must have been much strengthened by its 
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countrymen sensible that pen -oadstee2.d of Phalérum was 


thoroughly insecure, yrevailed upon them to improve 


and employ in part the more spacious harbors of Peirreus and 


« 


Munvchia, —three natural basins, all capable of being closed 


and defended. Something had then been done towards tle en 


. Θ ] 


largement of this port, the it had probably been subseq aently 
ruined by the Persian invaders : but Themistoklés now resumed 
the scheme on a scale far grander than he could then have ven- 
tured to propose, — a seale which demcnstrates the vast auguries 
present to his mind respecting the destinies of Athens. Peirzeus 
iia, in his new plan, ¢ stituted a fortified space as 


arged Athens, and with a wall far more elaborate 


The wall which surrounded them, sixty stadia 
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project was, when we learn thi the wall, though in practice | about the capacity of Athens to sustain a great power exclusively 
always found sufficient, was only carried up to half the height . or chietly upon maritime action. But the Athenian empire was 
which he had contemplated. n respect to thickness, however, | then an established reality, whereas in the time of Themistoklés 
lis ideas were exactly follow: d: ‘arts meeting one another it was lream, and his bold predictions, surpassed as they 


brought stones which were laid together right and left on the Ὃ re reality, mark that extraordinary power of 
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outer side of each, and thus formed two primary parallel walls, practical divination ich Thucydidés so emphatically extols in 
between which the interior space f course, at least as broad : him. 4 it proves the hope which had now passed 
as the joint breadth of the 1 rts was filled up, t with into the temper of the Athenian people, when we find them, on 
rubble. in the al er of ti reeks. but ¢ tructed. 16. faith of these predictions, undertaking a new enterprise of 
throuchout the whole thickness, of squared stones, cramp : uch toil and expense; and that too when just returned from 
gether with metal “ The result was a so wall, prol y not into a desolates untry, ata moment of private distress 
less than fourteen or fifteen feet 1 το ς t was intended t public impoverishment. However, Peireus served other 
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country before the eloponnesian war. The barley, vegetables, 
fies, and oil, produced in m parts of the territory, ---- the char- 
“onl prepared in the flourishing deme of Acharnz,!' —and the 
nish obtained in abundance car ie coast, — all fou id opule nt 
buvers and a constant demand from the augmenting town popn- 
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vent Athens from lending active aid towards the expedition which, 
in the year after the battle of Platea (B.c. 478) set sail for Asia 
under the Spartan Pausanias. ‘Twenty ships from the various 
cities of Pelopennesus! were under his command: the Athenians 
alone furnished thirty, under the orders of Aristeidés and Kimon: 
othe: triremes also came from the Jonian and insular allies. 
Chey first sailed to Cyprus, in which island they liberated most 
of the Grecian cities from the Persian government: next. they 
turned to the Bosphorus of Thrace, and undertook the siege of 
Byzantium, which. like Sestus in the Chersonese. was a post of 

at moment, ἃ il ἢ f oreal streneth, — occupied by a Cor 
iderable Persian force, with several leading Persians and even 
kinsmen of the monarch. ‘The place was captured,? seemingly 
ifter a prolonged si : it mig robably hold out even longer 
Sestus, as being taken less unprepared. The line of com- 


ine sea and Greece was thus cleared 
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his order at Delp! 
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but seized his sword and sl Moreover, his haughty re 
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dition. Aristeidés and Kimon, were personally just and conciliat- 


ing. forming a striking contrast with Pausanias. Hence the 

when they found that the behavior of 
the latter was not only oppressive towards themselves but also 
revolting to Grecian sentiment cenerally, addressed themselves 
to the Athenian commanders for protection and redress, on the 
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the Spartan government about 

examination, in con- 

‘ints against him which hal 

ve left no Spartan authority 

en the small Spartan squadron accompanied 

that the Athenian generals had the best opportu- 

themselves and exercising that command 

which the allies besought them to undertake. So effectually did 

they improv: moment. that when Dorkis arrived to replace 


Pau:anias, they were already in full supremacy ; while Dorkis 


« 
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having only a small force, and being in noc ition to employ 
constraint, found himself obliged to ret 
This incident, though not a declaration of war against Sparta, 


Was tne ‘SI open renunciation of her aut! rit : presiding 


state among the Greeks; the first avowed 
competitor for that dignity, with numerous and 
the first separation of Greece — considered in 
apart from foreign solicitations, such as th 
nto two distinct organized camps, ea 


ind projects of its own. In spite 


-onstrained, and eve 


patient acquiescence : 
sitions of the Ionic 
— having now bec 
withal mariti 

iad ceased 


iscipline. 


‘command as 


idvantage, that 


OSl- 
took 
. Boe 
| Al Sea 


ont inued 


Diodorus 
bly had E 
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under Spartan guidance, there would be a continued necessity 


᾿ 


for SC Li LIne 


example of Pausanias 


ro 
4 


Mr. ( 


of Leoty 


1. 


to command: and the 
epraving effect of such 
The example of their 

a second illustra- 
apparently, that 

war against the 


into Thessaly to 


salian parties who had 


ssful in this expedi- 
even detected 

is person : in conse 
demned him to banish- 
died afterwards in 


well calculated to 


B.C. I incline tg ] οἷ 
1 hessalian Aleuada 
hattle of Platawa 


ς > 
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make the Lacedzmonia listrust the conduct of their Herak 
leid leaders when on foreign service, and this feeling weighed 
much in inducing them to abandon the Asiatic headship in fav 

of Athens. lt appear that their ponnesial allies retired 


trom this 


eutior. of the 
emancipated Gri 

It 
duced to submit to t] 
of Pausanias had bri 


lmMmMense Chal 


᾿ 


invasion, sparta had 
. 


if many 
rate stale ϊ chil I i Lf 1} ie ΟἹ them 


soucht to lorm any counter-union, li we tne obsolete and 


im potent ‘etensions ri ATO : " prec ing volumes of this 
4 1 i 
history have shown th i parta ha risen | Suchl ast ‘ndency , Ihe 


from her 


interests, nor e\ 


to acquire it, 


Inany y‘ 

he had passe¢ 

Hellen. 1. c. p. 

reckoned in one 

from his death; the rather 

since he reigned forty-two 

Diodorus has given as that 

the date of his banishment 
ὁ Thucyd. i, 18 
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the like effect still more. For an instant. after the battles of 
Plata und M- kale. — when the town of 


-latwea was set apart 


as a consecrated neutral spot for an armed confederacy against 


the '’ersian, with per)>dical solenynities and meetings of deputies, 
— Sparta was exalted to be the chief of a full Pan-Hellenic 
union, Athens being only one of the principal members: and had 
Sparta been capable either of comprehensive policy, of self- 
directed and persevering efforts, or οἵ the requisite flexibility of 
dealing, embraring distant Greeks as well as near, — her position 
was now such, that her own ascendency, torether with undivided 
Pan-Hellenic union, might long have been maintained. But she 
was lamentably deficient in all the requisite qualities, and the 
larg r the union became, the more her deficiency stood manifest. 
On the other hand, Athens, now entering into rivalry as a sort of 
leader of opposition, possessed all those qualities in a remarkable 
decree, over and above that actual maritime force which was the 
want of the day; so that the opening made by Spartan incompe- 
tence and crime, so far as Pausanias was concerned, found her in 
every respect prepared. But the sympathies of the Peloponne- 
sians still clung Sparta, while those of the Ionian Greeks had 
turned to Ati : and thus not only the short-lived symptoms 
of an established Pan-Helleniec union, but even all tendencies 
towards it fro his time disappear. ‘Lhere now stands out a 
manifest schism, with two pronounced parties, towards one of 
which nearly all tl onstituent atoms of the Grecian world 
gravitate: the maritime states, newly enfranchised from Persia, 
towards Athens, the land-states, which had formed most part 
of the confederate army at Platwza, towards Sparta.! Along with 

νώμει προὔχοντες, καὶ οἱ "Ane 
va MEI ἐκλιπεῖι y ἀνασκευασάμενοι, ἐς τὰς ναῦς 
ἐμ ᾿ VAUTLKOL ἔγενοντο. ( 0€ UTWOUUEVOL τὸν βάρβαρον, ὕστερον οὐ 
TOAS ( j 7aV 7 ( να Κα LAEOCaL LOvUCc, Ol TE UTOOTAVTEE 
Beoi} Ἕλληνες καὶ οἱ ξυμπολεμήσαντες. Δυνάμει yap ταῦτα μέγιστα 
διεφάνη " ἰσχυον γὰρ μὲ τὰ γῆν, οἱ δὲ ναυσί. Καὶ ὀλίγον μὲν xpovor 
συνέμεινεν ἡ ὁμαιχμία, ἔπι Ἰὲ διενεχϑέντες οἱ Λακεδαιμόνιοι καὶ οἱ 
᾿Αϑηναῖοι ἐπ ν μετὰ τῶν ξυμμάχων πρὸς ἀλλήλους" καὶ τῶν ἄλλων 


ale : , 5 τας." ἢ 4 ἐν ; " - 
"RAANVwY εἰτινὲς 1 ) OLACTALEV, TPOC 1 οὺς 77/07] ἔχωρουν. δέστε ἀπὸ TOY 
Μηδικῶν ἐς τόνδε ἀεὶ τὸν πόλεμον, etc 


This is a clear and concise statement of the great revolution in Grecian 
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democracy. Of course, the germ of these parties had already 
previously existed in the separate states, but the energetic Gemoc- 
racy of Athens, and the pronounced tendency of Sparta to rest 
upon the native oligarchies in each separate city as her chief 
support, now began to bestow, on the confiict of internal polit- 
ical parties, an Hellenic importance, and an aggravated bitter- 
ness, which had never before belonged to it. 


Th departure ot the Spartan Dorkis the Athenian gen- 


erals at liberty; and their situation imposed upon them the duty 


cf organizing the new confederacy which they had been chosen 


to conduct. The lonic allies were al this time not merely willing 
unanimous, but acted as the forward movers in the enter- 


prise ; for they stood in obvious need of protection against the 


Persia, and had no farther kindness to expect from 


the Peloponnesians. But even had they been less 


. 


under the pressure of necessity, the conduct of Athens, and of 
istei presentative of Athens, might have sufficed 
cooperation. The new leader 

towards the confederates than energetic 


Common enemy. [Che ren ral conditions οἱ the con- 


. ων ἭΝ Pe, 
were reguiated 1n a common synod or the members, 


meet periodically for deliberative purposes, in the 


templ οἵ Apollo and J rtemis al Delos —= Of old, the veneratea 


Β 


} lonic cities, and at the same 
a convenient centre for the memb: rs. A definite oblig: tion, 
; 


in equipped ships yf ar r in money, WAas imposed upon 


i . 


very separate city ; and the Athenians, as leaders, determined in 


which form contributi 10. e made by each: their assess- 


ment must of » have been reviewed by the synod, nor had 
they at this time power to enforce any regulation not approved 
by that body. It had been the good fortune of Athens to profit 
by the reniu if ‘Themistok] > on two recent critical occasions 
(the battle of Salamis and the re uilding of her walls), whers 
Ragacity, craft, : lecision were required in extraordinary 
ineasure, and where pecuniary probity was οἱ less necessity : it 


was no less her good fortune now, —in the detieate business of 


rn ths heey hefore ‘xpress 8 . . . ‘ . none . ᾿ λ 
νοὺς τῆς ξυμμαχίας means what had fore Xp! : assessing a new tax and determining how much each state should 
sal ‘tt acainst τύνδε τὸν πόλεμον. ΞΘ equivalent ἃ 1@ expressicg ι, : . 
and ποτὲ set against Tove ᾿ ἬΝ ἢ}: : - bear, without precedents to guide them, when unimpeachable 

hi Por : πὸ TU } KI Truvoe Ué ' TWOAEM 
which had before been used — ard Tow | ζῶ , 


oonesty in the assessor was the first of all qualities, — not te 
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have Themistoklés; but t y I ve the well-k.own, 
, bit [ Ἵ idea, 


‘ hen 


2s in 476 B.c., and impes 
2 B.C.; the Greek word 
equivalent to ally left either of these epithets to be understood, by 
an ambiguity exceedingly convenient to the powerful states, —~ 


autonomous ind regularly assembled alli 


’ 


rial Athens, with her subject allies in 4: 


εἶ 
> 
} 


we might almost 
1ust be acco 


Aristeidés was sent 0 
hie and he indicates the general causes of the change: but he gives 
not only 7 ie 1 ol zinal pos! us few particulars as to the modifying circumstances, and none 
it must have been freely canvassed by the assembled allies — ! at all as to the first start. He tells us only that the Athenians 
also maintained its place appointed a peculiar board of officers, called the Hellénotamiz, to 
ate, after the once receive and administer the common fund,— that Delos was cone 
uted into an unpopular stituted the general treasury, where the money was to be kept, 
Respecting this first —and that the payment thus levied was called the phorus ;| ἃ 
ἀμ hame which appears then to have been first put into circulation, 
though afterwards usual,—and to have conveyed at first "ὰ 


degrading import, though it afterwards became so odious as to be 
excnangs d for a more ini ocent synonym. 
can to conceive the Athenian alli- 


are first struck with the magnitude of the 

| | se | ena : i es 1. ] 

st ae pps which will appear the more remarkable 
many Οἱ the contributing cities furnished 


, ' ont } ἊΝ 
nesian war, under the then exercised by 
TW} as at cr} «| ‘le | all w Lich was done at firs 

Athens. Thucydides, tch, makes us Clearly ne at first 

. = . ‘ eee, ee oe “ Pi 

understand the ce between presiding Athens, with her a fre ιν dete mining major- 
time when the Ionic allies besoucht her 

h states that the 110] AaAgal Ls partan arrovance, could have had ho power 
lés for the purpose of Γ Constrainin lliing parties, especially when the loss of 


Aristeidés, as com 
dés, as « and rankling 


was at Byzantium . 
curred, and was the ce a total implies, 
person to whom they applied for protection. «418 such, natural | number ‘ontri yuting states. and 
person to undertake such duties as devolved upon Athens, without any learn irom hence to appre he powerful, wide-spread, and 
osing that he was specially asked for to perform it. untary ἢ m vhich then brought together the maritime 


τ ᾿ ἐγ Τ}}} ᾿ had hee ie fr 4 } Cc ἢ γν "ἢ ᾿ εἶ Ἂ 
certain contribution had been levied from nd insula reek tributed throughout the Aegean sea and 
headship of Sparta. This 


necessity of sup] 


jutarch farther states 


Ἰ 


} } 
tne UreeKs towards 


’ 


during ὗς ᾿ ᾿ : ᾿ 
~_— an fleet, and the Persian land-force, 


Sparta covers oniy 


nivni ir it. bite bit} “ο᾿ 
bibl bad i i 


statement Aaiso 15 
imand: the Ionic 


. re) . Ἰ . 
. 7 . . " " in ior Was there any hope of resiste- 
one singie campaign, In which ΔΙ ΠῚ: 15 ; 
Greeks sent their ships to the fleet, which would 


was no time for measuring commutations into money. 


‘acy: so that confederacy, under 


© 


be held sufficient, and there ' 
cumstances, became, with these ex posed Greeks, not 
Pausanias states, but I think quite erroneously, that name of Arts- merely a genuine feeling, but at that time the first of all their 
panrdpccenence adam Δ ΝΣ »-"Ἥ Ὅν Ὁ feelings. It was their common ‘ear, rather than Athenian ambi- 
tafe φοροὺς τοῖς Ἕλλησι (Pausan. ¥ iii, 52, 2). Neither t assessment nor 
the name of Aristeidés was otherwise inan popular. 


Aristotle employs the name of Aristeidés as a symbol of unrivalled prob 


sy (Rhetoric. 4, 24, 2). 
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i i ve birth to the alliance, and they were crateful ta 
tion, which gave th to the alli ' 


iZl lhe public import of the name Hel- 
Athens for org: Z it. ih | 


ion of Delos asa 


᾿ 
᾽ 


lénotamiz, coined for the πὰ 
members, 


, 


centre, and the provision | 

— demonstrate the patriotic and fraternal purpose 
leuasue was destined to serve. 

ffgean sea against foreign maritime 

as well as that of the Hellespont 

transit of a Persian force, was a purpose 

which all the parties interested were 

by way of common contribution: 

might refrain from contributing, 


| > 
ers: and we cannot doubt that 
ll uitable obligation, at a moment 
danger as well as equitable obliga ; <p ona 
. ! . 11 ὦ (0 \ 10} proucbt 
of Persia was yet serous, Was Line CAUSE which 


. hare and enabl he forward 
" i shntine memoders, and enabl d Line 
cret 1" sO any contridpullng 
together so man) | “ὦ mnewe backward. 
parties to shame into concurrence such as wert : 


ἢ μὰ ν torn ‘ terwards to the pur- 
How the confederacy Came t I | atterwa Ϊ 


Ι iti the proper time: but 
poses ol Athenian ambition, the proj 


igin } ual alliance, 1 ar as allhance between 
in its origin it was an equal alliance, 1 


k ᾿ξ al.— not an Athenian 
the strony and the WEAK « 


individual 


more dete nee les 9 and more 


if 


empire: nay, It was an 
ber was more exposed, 
benefited in the way ol protes tion, than \ 
in truth one ot the few moments in Grec 
purpose at once common, equal, usetul, 
re » 8 taneously many tragments 
togethe1 spontan ' an = 
and overlaid fora time that exclusive 


we π a ae F 2 of 
τω itimate naadt iaveé 
isolate d AULONOIN 5 Which ULLIMALery I i 


: 


, ..} ' ~adent. In ὈΓΊΠΟῚ 
2 " 7 f i@ ati rudent, hii } 
was a proces ding « αὐτάν and I 
A sequences, 


' . 9 ὁ ¢h ἔν γνῶ ha ~ hen fice il 
in detail; promising at the time the most bené i 


Ἢ . . 
ι, -w<t the Persians. but a standing 
“ὦ ΚΝ merely protection against the Persi: ᾿ ᾿ 
μ΄ 1 . ᾿ oY Ἴ, ing 
. ’ eculated by a common sup enains 
i. : «ΘΠ S@a, rev LiIALCE J i 
police ot the A Σ : 

“ὦ Ἵ . ax real 
authority. And if such promise was no! 
thiat the inherent de fect ot ne allies, INGIs po 
bch | . «Ά 5 


iat an rad erformance ol 
hearty appreciation and Ste ady pe rl | : - τ 
᾿ “AST AS mucn enarveabie WIL 


equal confederates, are a ! 
ure as the ambition of Athens. We may add 


. "1" γ γνώ. ᾿ ἰ ly ted 
Delos as a centre, the Ionic allies were conciila 
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tion of the solemnities which their fathers, in the days of former 


freedom. had crowded LO witness in that sacred island. 


; 


At the time when this alliance was formed. the Persians stil) 
held not only the important posts of Eion on the Strymon and 
Doriskur in Thrace, but also several other posts in that country, ! 
We may thus understand why 
the Greek cities on and near the Chalkidic peninsula, — Argilus 
Stageirus, Akanthus, Skélus. Olynthus, Spartdlus, ete.,— which 
we know to have joined under the { 


which are not specified to us. 


irst assessment of Aristeidés, 


to seek protection in the bosom of the 
new confederacy, than the Dorian islands of Rhodes 


were not les: anxious 2 


and. Kos, 
the Ionic islands of Samos and Chios. the fEolic Les} 


0S and 
mn a2 ‘ 112 ] 
P| enedos. or continental towns such as Milétus and Byzantium: 


1esion to this alliance must have been contem- 
plated, in 477 or 176 B.C 


ὃν al whom ad] 


. aS the sole condition of emancipation 


from Persia. Nothing more was required, for the success of a 
foreign enemy against Greece generally, than complete autonomy 
of every Grecian city, small as well as great,—such as the 


monarch prescribed and tried to enforce ninety vears 


afterwards, through the Lacedzmonian Antalkidas, in the paciti- 
; the name of the latter: 


5 il 


some sort of union, 
obligatory upon each city, was indispensable to 
1] Nor } ; } 


DY any means certain, at the time 
was first formed, that, even with 


64 my Wo ild he effectually kept out: espec: 


were strong, not merely from their own 


ἢ internal parties in many of the 


i 

Clan States, traitors within, as well as e ciles without. 
Among these, the first in rank as well as the most formidable, 
was the Spartan Pausanias. Summoned home from Byzantium 


S) arta, in order that the loud complaints against him might be 


rayi Οὐτ ηίκης Kat τοῦ Ἑλλησπόντου, πλὴν 
τοῦ ἐν Δορίσκῳ, ἡλλήνων 3 ρον ταύτης τῆς στρατηλάσιη : ἐξηρέϑησαν, 
et. 


Thucyd v, 15. lag δὲ πόλεις, φερούσας τὸν φόρον τὸν ἐπ᾽ ᾿Αριοτεΐδοιυ, 
UTOVOMOUC Fi δὶ δὲ, "Ao oc, DT 


᾿ {Ὁ Ἷ a us 
aTayeipoc, Axkat V0, Σκῶλος. Ὅγλνυν. 
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. , ϑ 7 i ᾿ Ν ,Ω ν alan ν ‘ 
examined, he had been acquitted ' of the charges of wrong und 
ly 


~ li ἶ ἱ y resu Ὶ Ι I yf medi: i? 
¢ otal { lI Vif 15 ἡ r Lie pif sum | ΒΓΕῚ 
oppr 10 1| a alli Indl l s u | | Ne ( 5 


a 


lence appeared 30 

‘ous correspondence : 

. 1 , 31] mant >t ted 
not found guilty, he was stil appoint 

ἱ et 

| } | ᾿ ' ᾿ τ i | λέ 

command Such treatment seems to hay’ niy erm olden¢ j 
ΤΥ i < . ἱ i 


. Ι ᾿ " ν( fo 
him 1 ᾿ uti “his desiens against Greece, and he came 
him in the prosecution Οἱ hi de y μ as | | 1 a 
out with this view to Byzantium in a trireme be ionging to I 


" aid volunteer ithout any {ol mal 
" . . sy retfence of alding asa volunteel Wilt : ; 
mioné, under preten | 
. . " i ᾿ ; 1 ro “Oc ρ 11S 1e9 

authority in the war. He ere resumed his 1 

. ᾿ ᾿ . » ΕΝ ‘ » him a strong 

; ereat sti i and Cc -Orily Still Mave ΠῚΠῚ ε ϊ Oy 

Artabazus: his great stat — 

’s opinions and he ἃ ars to have established a sort 

c ’ 6] ‘ons already 

f in Byzantium, from whence the Athenians, already 


μι mastery " Ι ] 
7 . ’ " γῶν ennctrs ni ft xpe 
I'é oonized heads ot the confederacy, wert constralnes U CAP 
A . 42 = ν . ᾿ 
- 1 ᾿ Ἷ » »terror excited D' 
him by force: 2 and we may be very sure that the terror excited Dj 
| pre ence as well as by his known designs Le nde dad materi 
iid its « . . 


᾿ ν “Ὰ 76 +5 
io acct lerate the orgeanization 


He then retired to Kolénz in 3 
of his schemes, trying to 


bute Per- 


‘Greece, and probably employing 


s0me time in the ftarther 


form a Persian 


the new contede- 


Spartan authoriti apprized of his 


that whoev' r 
in Persian 
column, an 
great statue of 


his contemporary 


very prot ibly } ya bri , 4 
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proceedings, sent a hera! 


: - 


out to him, with peremptory orders 
that he should come home immediately alone with the herald: 
it he disobeyed, “tae Spartans would declare war against him.” 
or constitute him a public enemy. 
he execution of this threat would have frustrated all the 
δὰ νυν ry Ρ. baa : ; 
ὍΠΟΙΟΝ ὁ auUsaDlas, he | Ο mr ty « 
of u 6. thought it prudent to obey; 
as he Telt entire 


contidence of escaping all the charges 
al Spa 


rta by the employment of bribes,' the means 


for which were abundantly furnished to him through Artabazus. 
) ‘ ὺ agile els “oti γν } » ] . ‘ ; 

He ac ordingly returned along with the herald, and was, in the 

moments of indignation, imprisoned by order of the ephors ; 

oO, 1t seems, were legally competent to imprison him, even had 

40 ] Ὕ τ ] +? ~~ 4 uF 

he been king instead οἱ But he was soon let out, on his 


} 


owl requisition, and un ra private arrangement with ical 


γ" 


and partisans, to take his trial against all accusers.2. Even to 


.tesiphont. ad fin. Harpokraz 
26. 
il. D. 218) tells us that 
and caused it 
en Xerxes was on the 
that the incident canno! 
ely npon bribes, but 


nave cen passed after the 


ta ων ; 
IOTmation wf 


ye 


‘“onounces Arthmius to he an enemv of 


hens. ‘Toa native of Zeleia it might be 


, 


a an 1 pros ribed from all the cities in alli- 
' them being on the coast of Asia. I know no 


ission Of Arthmius can be so convenient), 
ana ot < : ᾽ ἢ ᾿ ° . 

nd Artabazus were engaged in this verv 

up a party in Greece. Pausaniss 


he banishment of Thezmi 


; ΄ 
O¢ εἰναι Kal πιστεῦς 


i) ¥ 
ὕτερον ἐς Σπάρτην. 

TO πρῶτον ὑπὸ τῶν ἐφόρων 
ον ἐξῆλϑε, καὶ καϑίστησιν ἑαυτὸν ἐς κρίσιν τοῖε 
yy ἐλ ) γειν. 


lhe word ἱπραξαμξενος indicates. first. that Pausanias himself originated 


the efforts to get free. — next. that he 


at he came to an underhand arrangement: 


r} T x - ᾿ ᾿Ξ ᾿ 

though the word does not necessarily Imply 

ΤῚ φ οὖ 2 a ᾿ . . j 
bat N i - = “ A a 

‘ distin« uy,— 1 i Kal 46) οις AJ atoucorpat 
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stand forth as accuser acainst SO powerful a man was & serious 


, r F enecifiec atter [ AS 
peril - 0 undertake the proot ot : pe iri matte! ot treason 


vet more serious: nor does it appear that any 


i 


against him was 
Spartan ventured to do either. It was known that nothing short 
of the most manifest and invincible proof would be held to justi- 
fy Lis condemnation, and amidst a long chi ἢ of acts ecarryll 
conviction when taken in the aggregate, there was no sin; 


son sufficiently demonstrable for the purpose. According!) 
sanias remained not only at larve but unaccused, still audaciously 
persisting hoth in his intrigues at home and his corresponden: 
abroad erith Artabazus. He ventured LO assail the unshielded 


side of Sparta by open! .¢ negotiations with the Helots, and in- 
stigating them to revolt ; promising them both liberation and ad- 
mission to political privilege -1 with a view, first, to destroy the 
board of ephors, and render himself despot in his own country, 


. Ι - } | ~nAramar f° roa fe 
ext, to acquire through Persian help the suprema y Οἱ (χ] 6, 


Some of those Helots to whom he addressed himself rev aled 
the plot to the ephors, who, nev rtheless, in ἃὶ ite of such grave 
peril, did not choose to take measures ἃς ain Pausanias 

no better information, — 50 imposing was still his name and | 


t10n. But though some ieW Helots might inform, probably Many 


5 


others both gladly heard the proposition ant aithfully kept τὶ 


} 


᾿ } . . 
secret: We shall find, by what happen 
' 1 } γ" ν 
that there were a large number Οἱ 
‘ . ‘ >. 
readiness for revolt. Suspected as Ps 


. . 1 ] 
of some and the connivance of others, he was allowed 


his plans to the very brink of consummation ; an 
iy Artabazus,2 intimating that 


, * 


speaking immediate pel -engacements concerted 
between them, were actually in the hands of the messenger. 
Sparta was saved from an outbreak of the most formidable kind, 
04? rt διακρο 161 vy KaT? av τ. Arnold translat impas- 
Guevoc, “ having 8. ttl 

: Aristotel. Politic. iv, 13, 13: v, 1,5; v, 6,2; er dot. v.32. Aristotle 
ca)'3 Pausanias king, though he was only regent: the truth is, that he had 
all the power of a Spartan kine. and seemingly more, if we compare his 
treatment with that of the Prokleid king Leotychidés. 

4 Thucyd. i, 132. ὁ μέλλων τὰς τελευταίας θασιλεῖ 


, » - >. 2 ᾽ ὦ" . δα, 
Ἀρτάβαζον κομιεῖν, ἀνὴρ Ἀργίέλιος, etc. 


Vol εἰ 5 I 
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aot by the prudence of her authorities, but by a mere accident, or 
rather by the tact at Pausanias was not only a traitor to his 
country, but also base and cruel in his private relations. 

The messenger to whom these last letters were intrusted was 
a native of Argilus in Thrace, a favorite and faithful slave of Pau- 
sanias : once connected with him by that intimate relation which 
Grecian manners tolerated, and admitted even to the full confi- 
dence of his treasonable projects. It was by no means the in- 
tention of this Argilian to betray his master ; but, on receiving the 
letter to carry, he recollected, with some uneasiness, that none of 
the previous messengers had ever come back. Accordingly, he 
‘roke the seal and read it, with the full view of carrying it for- 
ward to its destination, if he found nothing inconsistent with his 
own personal safety: he had farther taken the precaution to 
counterfeit his master’s seal, so that he could easily reclose the 
letter. On reading it, he found his suspicions confirmed by an ex- 
press injunction that the bearer was to he put to death, —a dis- 
covery which left him no alternative except to deliver it to the 
ephors. but those magistrates, who had before disbelieved the 
Helot informers, still refused to believe even the confidential 
slave with his master’s autograph and seal, and with the full ac 


count besides, whic! doubtless he would communicate at the 


same time, f all that had previously passed in the Persian cor- 
respondence, not omitting copies of those letters between Pausa- 
nias and Xerxes, which I have already cited from Thucydides ° 
for in no other way can they have become public. Parily from 
the suspicion which, in an iquity, always attached to the tes 
timony of slaves, except when it was obtained under the pre- 


tended guarantee of torture, partly from the peril of dealing 


with so exalted a criminal, — the ephors would not be satisfied 
with any evidence less than his own speech and their own ears. 
They directed the Argilian slave to plant himself as a supplian’ 
in the sacred precinct of Poseidon, near Cape Tzenarus, under 
the shelter of a double tent, or hut, behind which two of them 
concealed themselves. Apprized of this unexpected mark of 
alarm. Pausanias hastened to the temple, and demanded the rea- 
son: upon which the slave disclosed his knowledge of the con- 
tents of the letter, and complained bitterly that, after long ani 


faithful service, — with a secrecy never once betrayed, throug)» 


man 


temple, which was so near 


᾿ rts | hi 
OVCrTLaKe him. 


arrow-rooted cham] 


nors, not Wwarrante 


doors, and kept 


away just in tim 


tion of the temple. he first impulse of 
his body mat ue | e, or hollow, called 
place Ul } ΕΠ 51} I LOT Crimi ils: probabl 


‘ yt 7. > as ν᾿ we . . } 
averted serace, i he was buried not 


time aft rwards, un 


body WAS exhume an 


had died. Nor was tne 
ment: pronouncing the νυν] 
the sanctity of Athéné. 


OY 
i i 
he 


presented to her as an atonement for the one carried 


ine γι ry early days ot (sree ec. — 0“ AmMmone the Carthaginians 
~ . : ‘ ἐὺς ‘ ἷ 


away. In 
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even at this ροτὶοᾶ, --- such an injunction would probably have 
produced the slaughter of two human victims : on the present 
occasion. Athéné, or Hikesius, the tutelary god of suppliants, was 
supposed be satisfied by two brazen statues; not, however, 


κι 


without some att mpts to make out thi e expiation was inade- 


tus perished a Greek who reached the pinnacle of renown 


simply from the accidents of his lofty descent, and of his being 


general at Platza, where it does not appear that he displayed any 

superior qualities. His treasonable projects implicated and 

brought to disgrace a man far greater than himself, the Athenian 
Themistoklés. 

The chronology of this important period is not so fully known 

to enable ὦ make out the full dates of particular events ; 

n consequence of the subsequent events 

klés. whose flight to Persia is tolerably 

admit an interval of about nine years 

f Pausanias from his command at By- 

To suppose so long an interval engaged 

ence, is perplexing ; and we can only 

imperfectl: DY considering that the 

y slow in their movements, and that the 

y perhaps have communicated with partisans, 

many parts of Greece. Among those whom 

accomplices was Themistokles, still in great 

would seem, in declining power, — at 

of collusion with the Persians connects 

vement of political parties in that city. 

toklés and Aristeidés had been greatly 

nvasion of Xerxes, which had imposed upon 

ry necessity of cooperation against a common 

resumed, during the times which 

of the Athenians to their 

and in 

Themistoklés stands forward as the contriver 

and architect of Peirzeus: Aristeidés is come 


feet. and first organizer of the ccnfederacy οἱ 
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seem to detect a change in vocation of Athens as head of the Delian confederacy, appear 


ceased to be champion οἵ now ascendant in the it onstitution also ; not in any way 


a as leavening the whole 
a a ak βτοτο οὴ ical sentiment, and protesting 


f "ἡ ‘ ᾿ Ψ 
ince the [ yf 


a In fact, during the 


Athens had been nothing 


ng which the proprietors 


r or artisan, had Ι .} , ‘onto . ntil. by the efforts of all, 


te of Kimon. wl ‘red: nor was 
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board, 
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one of the three higher classes ee see eee tit : — , 
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Peloponnesian war 
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and direct informati 
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by manifestations of personal va 
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mis of admirable counsel: just as Pa 
Lacedemonians by inscribing his own 
phian tripod, and as the friends of Ari 
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Athenians by endless encomiums 


malin cause ot 
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infinea A ; i alii ] 
influence for arbitrary an: orrupt purpose 
‘ondition of so many (;recian communiti« 


vmancipated from Persia, when there was past misrule to avenge, 


wrong-doers be dey 1 and perhaps punished, exiles to be 
restored, and all th disturbance and suspicions accompanying 


- 


eat a change of political condition as well as of foreign policy, 


rT 
- 


__ the influence of the leading men at Athens must have been 


determining the treatment of particular individuals 
és, placed at the head of an Athenian squadron and 
islands, partly for the purposes of war against 
reanizing the new confederacy, — 1s affirmed 

ribes without scruple, for ¢ xecuting sentences 

ring some citizens, expelling others, and 

learn this from a friend and 

Timokreon of Ialysus in 

hi own restoration from the Athenian 

at it was thwarted by a bribe of three 

39 that he was still kept in exile on 

The assertions of Timokreon, personally 

against Themistoklés, are doubtless to be 

and exaget rated : nevertheless, they are 

lings of the time, and are far too 

ral character of this eminent 

them entirely. ‘Timokreon is 


jidés as in his censure 


Archilochus, even 

veration, must have caused 

among the insular 

now of considerable importance to the 

A similar sentiment grew up partially against him 
tself, and appears to have been connected with suspl- 
of treasonable inclinations towards the Persians. As the 
chest bribes, a man open to corrupuon 

e suspected of inclinations towards their cause; 

yk 1és had rendered preéminent service against 

them, so also had ausal las, whose conduct had undergone SO 
fatal Ά change for the worse. It was the treason of Pausanias, 
suspected and believed against him by the Athenians even when 


aa 


: Plutarch, ‘Themust. c. 2! 
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he was in command at Byzantium, aor ‘on on the part of Aristeidés,! his defence was successful, He 
. ACAINST 10 | 


to have earried the people with him and was acquitted of the churge. 


raised the presumption of medism against I'l stoklé lau, No 


him at Sparta until long afterwards, 


-was he merely acquitted, but, as might natu ‘ally be expected, 


when combined with the corrupt a reaction took place in his favor: his splendid qualities and 


public conduct: we must exploits were brought impressively before the public mind, and 


; Ὶ : , ; . 1 : 3 
piven some coior to these presumptions, n ν tn ‘atacems he seemed tor the time tO acquire oreater ascenaency than ever. 


in reference to Xerxes, which wore a charee. and such a failure, must have exa perated to 


ble of being construed either in a ‘rsian or in a Grecian sense he utmost the animosity between him and his chief opponents 


[he Lacedzemonians, hostile to : Kimon, Alkmzon, and others; nor can we wonder 


when he had outwitted them anxious to get rid of him by ostracism. In ex- 


and fearing him also asas culiar process, I have already stated that it could 


. 


Pausanias,— procured the against any one individual separately and osten 


against ls ad it could never be brought into operation at all, 
by bribes, to his political opp 
could be furnished of t 


strenuously denied, not without emphatic appeals to h llustri ourse, a considerable proportion of the more moderate citizens. 


ous services. In spite of 


re made clear, not merely to violent party 


assembled senate and people, including, οἱ 


the conjuncture was deemed by many 

Alkmon and Kimon, tempered, in ited for the tutelary intervention 
benefit of which consisted in its sepa 

nts when the antipathy between them 
] Thi 

prior ἵν 

mentioned by Diodoru: 

only of the second a 


wait hanes αὐτο Ae ἘΝ. Sane morality. -robably al there were not a few who wished to 
his narrative confused, | ! ing the 1 t a usat nh} erred at f τ . : 


sn one or the other into extra-constitutional pro- 
when one of those parties was ‘Themisto- 
klés. a man alike vast 1 is abilities and unscrupulous in his 


εἰς LAs 


᾿ 


ὦ nea δῶν te δ) Δ ι aya Sara ay revenge the previous ostracism of Aristeidés: and lastly, the 


fri nds of Themistoklés himself, elate with his acquittal and his 
seemingly augmented popularity, might indulge hopes that the 


vote of ostracism would turn out in his favor. and remove one or 


: a are | it A Lt ὦ i other ot his chief political opponents. Krom all these circum- 
al, and temporary gilorificatio a 


ostracism a. stances we learn without astonishment, that a vote of ostracism was 
The indi ) ἡ Mh soon after resorted to. It ended in the temporary banishment οἱ 
mistoklés by Leébotas son of A eon, at th the Spartans Themistoklés. 


prot and 
ted. 

nias, ἱ © Ul 
ther cfore, 


' Plutarch 
8 T)iodor. xi. 54. τ ε μὲν ἀπέφυγε τὴν τῆς προδοσίας κρίσιν" διὸ καὶ 
τὸ μὲν πρῶτον μετὰ τὴν ἀπόλυσιν μέγας ἣν παρὰ τοῖς ᾿Αϑηναίοις " ἠγάπων 
γὰρ αὑτὸν διαφερόντως οἱ πολῖται" μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα, οἱ μὲν, φοβηϑέντες 
αὐτοῦ τὴν ὑπερβολὴν, οἱ δὲ, φϑονήσαντες τῇ δόζῃ, τῶν μὲ." εὐεργεσιῶν 


ἐπελάϑοντο, T7) ἰίσγυν και φοόνημα ταπεινοῦν ἔσπευδον 


OF GREECE 


He retired into exile, and was residing at Argos, whither he 
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forthwith from Argos to Korkyra. 


' Thucyd. i, 137 
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γΥ 
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fx orably disposed, could not 
two most powerful states in 
boring continent. Here, how- 


καἶ ὃν the envoys, he was 


whom he had formerly 
become his pere- 
Molossians. Fortunately 


rived. Admétus was not at 


her child 
ull solemnity o 
as Admétus re 


; 


and 


stances 5 


νά 


who controlled his crew, and forced them to beat about during 4 
day and a night off the coast, without seeking to land. After that 
dangerous interval, the storm abated, and the ship reached Ephe- 
sus in safety.' 

Thus did Themistoklés, after a series of perils, find 
safe ou the Persian side of the A®gean. 
claimed a traitor, and his property confiscated : 1 ‘rtheless 
it frequently happened in cases of confiseation, his friends 
creted a considerable sum, and sent it over to him in Asia, 
together with the money which he had left at Argos; so that h« 
was thus enabled liberally to reward the ship-captain who had 
preserved him. With all this deduction, the property which he 
possessed of a character not susceptible of concealment, and 
which was therefore actually seized, was found to amount to 
eighty talents, according to Theophrast 
talents, according to ‘Theopompus. 

it is melancholy to learn that 

career with a property not 
poverty of . ‘isteidés at the end of ! 
contrast to the enrichment of his rival. 

The escape of Themistoklés, and his 
appear to have formed a favorite theme for the fancy and exag- 
geration of authors a century afterwards: we have thus many 


anecdotes which contradict either di ‘ectly or by implication the 


simple narrative of Thucydidés. ‘Thus we are told that at the 


moment when he was running away from the Greeks, the Per- 

sian king also had proclaimed ἃ reward of two hundre 

for his head. and that some Greeks on the coast of Asia were 

watchine to take him for this reward: that he was forced to 

conceal himself strictly near the coast, until means were found 

! Thueyd. i, 137 yrneliu fepos (Themist. c. for the most ] 

lows Thucydidés, and professes to do so; yet he 1s not very ac urate, espre 

nd Admétus. Diodoru 


(xi, 56) seems to follow chiefly ΠΟΥ ides: als a great extent 


iallv about the relations between ‘Th: 


tarch (Themist. c. 24-26). There were evidently different accounts of his 
voyage, which represented him as rea hing, not phesus, but the Molic 
Kymé. Diodorus does not notice his voyage | L. 

2 Plutarch. Themist. c. 25; also Kritias ap. lian. V. H x, 17: com 


Herodot. viii, 12. 
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to send him up to Susa in a closed litter, under pretence that it 
was a woman for the kine’s harem: that Mandané, sister of 
Xerxes, insisted upon ing him delivered up to her as an 
expiation for the loss of her son at the battle of Salamis that 
he learned Persian so well, and discoursed in it so eloquently, as 
to procure for himself an acquittal from the Persian judges, when 
put upon his trial thi the importunity of Mandané: that 
the officers of the king’s household at Susa, and the satraps in 
his way back, threatened him with still farther perils: that he 
was admitted to see the king in person, after having received a 
lecture from the chamberlain on the indispensable duty of falling 
down before him to do homage, ete., with several other uncer- 
tified details) which make us value more highly the narrative 
of Thucydidés. Indeed, Ephorus, Deind, Kleitarchus, and Her- 
akleidés, from whom these anecdotes appear mostly to be derived, 
even affirmed that Themistoklés had found Xerxes himself alive 
and seen him: whereas, Thucydidés and Charon, the two con- 

rary authors, for the former is nearly contemporary, asserted 


found Xerxes recently dead. and his son Artaxerxes 


According LO Thucydidés, the eminent exile does not seem To 
have been exposed to the least danger in Persia. He presented 
himself as a deserter from Greece, and was accepted as such: 


moreover, — what is more strange, though it seems true, — he 


was received as an actual benefactor of the Persian king, and a 


νυν Ὶ 
᾽ 


sufferer from t ‘reeks on account of sucl dispositions, — in 
consequence of his communications made to Xerxes respecting 
the intended retreat of the Greeks from Salamis, and respecting 
the contemplated de struc 101 tf the itine bridge. He 
was conducted by some Persians 1 the coa l to Susa, where 
he addre sed a letter to the J gC ‘hh l in the following terms, 
such as probably no modern European king would tolerate except 
from a Quaker: “ 1, Themistoklés, am come to thee, having done 
to thy house more mischief than any other Greek, as long as I 
was compelled in my own defence to resist the attack of thy 
father. — but having also done him yet greater good, when J 


eould do so with safety to myself, and when his retreat was 


| 


- Diodor. xi, 56; Plutarch, Themist. c. 24-00. 
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revenue | Jés received altoget.wer: but there can be ue 
doubt, judging from the revenues of Magnesia alone, that he was 
iary gainer by his change of country. After hav- 

rts of Asia.! he lived for a certain time at 

Magnesia, in which place his family joined him from Athens 
How long his residence at Magnesia lasted we do not know, but 
seem aly long enough to acquire local estimation and leave me- 
mentos behind him.  § neth died of sickness, when sixty- 
five years old, without having taken any step towards the accom- 
plishmen those victorious campaigns which he had promised 
to Artaxerxes. That sic Ἶ he real cause of his death, 
ye may lieve on the di ‘t statement of Thucydidés ;? who 


at th .e time notices a rumor partially current in his own time, 


yklés for be 

Chemist. c. 29; Athenzeus, 1, p.29). 

quent form of grants from the Persian and 

-elatives, or friends, —a grant nominally 

r taste: SCC Dr. Arnold’s note on the pas 

tatement, however, about the land-t: --- 

tenth or a fifth of the produce of the 

Themistoklés, but the portion of 

em. The Persian kings did not take 

tribute: they probably left that to the 
the sum total were duly paid. 

νος περὶ τὴν ᾿Ασίαν : this state 


/ 


arch rejects it. 


TOV siov* A€yovol ἕ TLVEC, καὶ 


͵ 


aTov νομισαντα εἰναΐί ἐπιτελεσαι 


1 as Aristophanés (Equit. 88, compare the Sche- 
had poisoned himself by drinking bull’s 
ssiens to this act of taking poison a stil 

+ by making it part of a design on the part 
ersian king from warring against Greece. 
“'mon. ¢c. 18) and Diodorus both state, as 
istoklés died by poisoning himself: omit- 
statement of Thucydidés, that he died of disease. 
lepos (‘Themist. c. 10) follows Thucydidés. Cicero (Brutus, c. 
he story of the suicide by poison to Clitarchus and Stratoklés, 
recognizing it as contrary to Thu yd les. puts into the m uth of his 


of the facil witu which historizal 


fellow dialogist, Atticus, a just 
truth was sacrificed to rhetorical 
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of poison voluntarily taken, from painful consciousness on the pert 


of Themistoklés himself that the promises made coul 


" er 


performed, — a farther proof of the general tendency to surround 


the last years of this distinguished man it] 

tures, and to dignify his last moments witl 
unworthy of his earlier patriotism. The rep 
have been designedly circulated by his riends and 
order to conciliate some tenderness 

still continued citizens at Athens, and 

there). ‘These friends farther 

his bones to Attica, 


demned traitor being 
however, we even suppose that 
could point out with certall 
ment had taken place: 
cautious expressions ot 
fied of the fact: moreover, we ma 
the inhabitants of Macnesia, wnel 
pulchral monument erected in honor of 'T 
market-place, were persuaded that 
within it. 

Aristeidés died about 


Ὕ . 1 . ͵ Ι' 
+ i Pe " ats : " ‘ . " . ᾿ 
Themistokiés : uit ST 1! Lhe Dik and manner ol 


Cornelius 
mistake, as if 
ossa ejus cla 
tur, quod prodit 
haste or inaccur 
cydidés is certail 
to count somewhat 
Piutarch (Themist 
supposed to be in 
of Pausauia 
dent (Pau 


2? ~P 


Fane! 


A deat h, 
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there were several contradictions among the authors whom Plu- 
tarch had before him. Some affirmed that he perished on foreign 
the Euxine sea; others, that he died at home, amidst 

universal esteem and grief of his fellow-citizens. A third 
ory, confined to the single statement of Kraterus, and strenu- 
ously rejected by Plutarch, represents Aristeidés as having been 
falsely accused before the Athenian judicature and condemned to 
mins, on the allegation of having taken bribes 

essment of the tribute upon the allies, — which fine 


to pay, and was therefore obliged to retire to Ionia, 


1. Dismissing this last story, we find nothing cer- 
ain about his death exe pt one fact, — but that fact at the same 
most honorable of all,—that he died very poor. It is 

d that he did not leave enough to pay funeral ex- 

-that a sepulchre was provided for him at Phalérum a 

besides a handsom2 donation to his son Lysima 

, and a dowry to each of his two daughters. In the two or 

. ensuing generations, however, his descendants still continued 

τ, and even at that remote day, some of them received aid out 
public purse, from the recollection of their incorruptible 
ancestor. Near a century and a half afterwards, a poor man, 
named Lysimachus, descendant of the just Aristeidés, was to be 
at Athens, near the chapel of Iacchus, carrying a mysterious 
ablet, and obtaining his scanty fee of two oboli for interpreting 
he dreams of the passers by: Demetrius the Phalerean procured 


people, for the mother and aunt of this poor man, a 


i 


y allowance.' On all these points the contrast ig 
marked when we compare Aristeidés with Themistoklés. The 
latter. having distinguished himself by ostentatious cost at Olym- 
pia, and by a choregic victory at Athens, with little scruple as te 


the means of acquisition, — ended his life at Magnesia in dishon 
orable affluence, greater than ever, and left an enriched posterity 
hoth at that place and at Athens. More than five centuries after 


| 


wards. his descendant, the Athenian Themistoklés, attended the 
lectures of the philosopher Ammonius at Athens, as the comrade 


> 
+) 


and friend of Plutarch himself 


26, 27; Ccrnelius Nepos, Arist. c.3: compare Aris 


*) 
" > 


2 Plutarcy, Themist. «, 5-32. 
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Vv 


᾿ 


ΠΟΘΙ ΟΠΥ͂, ο ead ip, as @ portion of the Athenian empire 


distinguishes the two, speaking of the Spare 
tans as having t, al the Athenians as having acquired, not 
empire, bi adship, or hegemony.! The transition from the 


invited to assume 
iil Next. 


At 
nS ! 


Again, w 
I HAVE alr . how the : . Pres ἐξ 
R Fis , 8! . now the = i ἰ . Ὦ ΤΡ ' ensantan Ὁ allies of 
Asiatic Greel . ing loos nh tie opa ausanias, ene ἣν ἢ jav. Then, as to the ensuing proceedings of the Athenians 
treated Athens to Οἱ ize a me ' racy. ul , 
Bs 


ng city 


Athen ul 


i " a ys or <tt x { 
henceforward th: dency disappears a | ire 


. T Καί ‘The same ‘ansition from the ἡγεμονία to the “px? is 
ῃ . .* ᾿ . . Ϊ } 
Athen . : recial 


ian envoy at Sparta, shortly before the 
} Ι was er the interest of the Athenian 
LTIng a Mmucn 


30, after he has 


of Athens to ccm: 
COMmmMencemel | . ts 

h last piea ad 
offensively, by the 


an Euphémus 


contusk 


hegemony, 
‘ . 


, reneral. ¢ any case of following a leader, and of lience, however 
ars indicated 5; but il I ' : 


3 τῷ Ε1Ὁ ' I" leed ttie more tb norary. ΓῚ it is used 
: nor, indeed, can al nele day Me federated 


attens- 


< 


word be found which faithfully chs 


} language 
as tne ri0us Change 


the note 
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. ᾿ ᾿ < Ory ὦ lon S ors - 
Athenian negemony ' ᾿ ed ‘oun sail στϑα 
val. so that no one coul » precisely where the former 
ends and the latt r be cins : but it had been cons 1mmated before the 


which was concluded fourtcen years before the 


5 


| 


t the substantial cause of 
— partly aS A 
tachment 


consent on 


of the middle of 
their empire ad 
repulse of the Persians: 
could suppose the sp¢ ech 


ie) 


A 


Kamarina in 4] 


Aristei 
prudence of the o1 
rial state of Athens, th: 
when her allies, 
and when 
was of cours 
dor and greatest action upon the Grecian world. It was also the 
period most impressive to historians, orators, and philosophers, 


-.- SUdGTesSting the idea of some one state exercising dominion 


enaning 
than 
envoy 
Gelo ask 
least offensive |! 
(vii, 148). 
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the natural condition of Greece, so that if 

Sparta, — 

rout the dispersed maritime Greeks as a tempting prize 
schemes of some new conqueror, — and even 

sociation into men’s fancies the mythical Minos 


f Krete, and others, as having been rulers of the A®gean im 


full-grown Athenian empire 
them no good accounts of the incidents between 479- 
{50 p.c.; for we may gather from the intimation of Thucydidés, 


from his barrenne of facts, at while there were 


Ἔ both for the rsian invasion and for the times before, 


7° 


mediately succeeding.! Hence, the 

this blank has all been borrowed 
Thucvdidé δος ee, Reems ne een pee eate 
hucydides — from a subsequent age ; 

has been tre ated as a mere com- 

ian empire: credit has been given to 


d ambition. aiming from the Persian war 


which perhaps Themistoklés? may have 
‘h only time and successive accidents 


w. But such systematic anticipation 


D Καὶ 


YNDOVOL 
Af Ab aie 


λὺς signifies probably immediately after 


β 


I think it refers to an earlier period, — that 


as — 
okies first counselied thé 


to abandon their 
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of subsequent results 
of the real agel 
explained trom circul 


with some help, though ¢ 


ance with that which was then an unknown future. 


teidés and Kimon dismis 


τι 


and drove Pausanias aw 


' 
ΓΙ 
til 


inchoate. 
ut ascribing to 
In that 


Var, 


enumeration 
between the 
to Atl en 


mA 


trymon, 


boa, and 
too much Lh 
the full histor 


imports 

Thucydidés was the 
kleruchs. Still, we 
proceedings of Atl 
federate force: for 


Athenian hegemony 


Thu yd 


ner 7)1 
Ly LLLP 


to anv correct understanding, eithe 


' 


real period ; both of whicl 


nstances prect ding and 


autious and sparing, Irom our 


When 


sed the Lacedemonian admiral 
| 


his secona 


ay 


oblem immediately Detor¢ 


1) 


ο 


SKVros In the time 
r Athenian citizens, ΟἹ 


ignorance OL tit 


newly-established con 
f I first ten years of the 
must have been year of most active 


λόγον 
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warfare against the Persians. One positive testimony to this 
effect has been accidentally preserved to us by Herodotus, who 
mentions, that “ before the invasion of Xerxes, there were Per- 
sian commanders and garrisons everywhere ia Thrace and the 
Hellespont,! all of whom were conquered by the Greeks after 
that invasion, with the single exception of Maskamés, governor 
of Doriskus, who could never be taken. though many different 
Grecian attempts were made upon the fortress. Of those who 
were captured by the Greeks, not one made any defence suffi- 
cient to attract the admiration of Xerxes. except Bogés, rovernor 
Kion.” Bogés, after bravely defending himself, and refusing 

{ capitulation, found his provisions exhausted, and farther 
resistance impracticable. He then kindled a vast funeral pile, — 
his wives, children, concubines, and family, and cast 

them into it, — threw his precious effects over the wall into the 
Strymon, — and lastly, precipitated himself into the flames.2 His 


᾽ . 
i 


ave despair was the theme of warm encomium among the Per- 
sians, and his relatives in Persia were liberally rewarded by 
Xerxes. This capture of Eion, effected by Kimon, has been 


' Herodot. vii, 106,107. Κατέστασαν ya, τρότερον ταύτης τῆς ἐλασιος 
ἔπαρχοι ἐν τῇ Θρηΐκῃ κα ὃ “Ελλησπόντου πανταχῆ. Οὗτοι ὧν πάντες, οἷ τε 
; "EAAnvwrv 
ἐν Δορίσκῳ Μασκάμην 

ξίιρῆσα μένων 
h is little to be trusted: but he. too ac- 
ce of Persian occupations in Thrace. by aid of 


of the Eurymedon (P'u- 


Arnold, in his note on Thuevd. Vill, 


e held by the Persians in Eu- 


Beitrige zur genaueren Erforschung der alt- 
Jena, 1844, p. 144, note 31) has taken notice of 
well as of that in Plutarch; but he 

all attempts to frame a certain chron- 


which Thucydidés olves us between 


mperio Cimonis atque Fericlis tempore 


ntatio, i, ἢ. 8) has good reason to call in 
| 


Kimon by Pausanias (viii, 8, 2) for the 
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but Herod but rements i ᾿ ' he Pel] TT rare ἢ γῶω 
provements down to the eioponnesian war: it was by these, 

combined with the present fear, that they were enabled to or. 


nst the Persia ganize the largest and most efficient confederacy ever known 


Ma Kames Malii- BRMNOonDg creeks, —— (0 bring together deliberative deputies, — to 


Nay, it 


tained ἢ tu rin | | | 
et eaiinn ¥ tions, — and to raise a prodigious tax from universal contribution. 


lant their own ascendency as enforcers of the ec llective resolu- 


ΕἸΣ 
! 3 


and perbay - ’ ΡΟ ΝΣ : “a i the ᾿ . : 
The ble indication her ed irom σεθιοαθτωι ἐν ΤῈ uastly, 10 was by these same operations, prosecuted so success- 
te fully as to remove present alarm, that they at length fatigued the 
more lukewarm and passive members of the confederacy. and 
ereated in them a wish either to commute personal service for 


uniary contribi ion. or to escape from the obligation of service 
ay. Lhe Athenian nautical training would never have 
Π acquired, - - the confederacy would never have become a 
i ity, —the fatigue and discontents among its mem- 
ve arisen, —unless there had been a real 

and a pressing necessity for vigorous and 


npertect them, during the ten years betw 


i and 


the case of Doriskus teaches us. ar 0 As to the ten years fr 4 460 B. C., there has been a 
vet remaining in the neighborhood, ΐ Ven tue tendency aimost unconscious [0 assume that the particular inci- 


᾿ 


Sestus and lion; 


invading armament, dent (ΟῚ y Lhucydidés about Eion, Skyros, Karystus, 


. . . } . ᾽ 
ΨΥ. rac , ry . 
thea 7. et 4 ee ‘ ‘ ’ {ho ‘ ’ . ‘ : 
join Line | CODLICUCI AL n axo I ι Im t 4 ents. I'o contradict 


a renewed Persian 


ν᾽ BAERS ἢ ξηρῷ ft 
motive tor \arecial Citit 1O 


sufficient, though indi- 


a very busy eriod, 


. . 


Ρ 
tablishe d? t rie 2 Ώ1Π letail I ἢ. ᾿ ical in outline by the 


ee 


| a βθοι ‘ ΤῊ ι] | | 5 ““ᾳὩ δ iene δὲ {" pee 5 ᾿ . ν 
and laborious among their rs Ο : language oO ΠΌΘΟΥ les, are condemned not to 


transmitted continual ime- 
its periodical meeti 


a 


interestin: trace the ste 
at first promised to protect not 


hts of the members than the security of the 
) : a ge ᾿ ᾿ 
16, so lamentably failed in its object. We must recollect 


confederacy, formed for objects common to all, limited to a 


Compare the autonomy of each member ; both conferring 
νοεῖσϑαι ὡς σων Tu ; ' ἐπ: } and imposing definite obligations. Solemnly sworn 

2 ‘The thy ne . nti i] trainin ἴ <rins qairecth' arier ue ips . ᾿ cS ᾿ ᾿ " ἢ μι 
phe Atenas Β , ; senkede iklés respe to by all, and by Aristeidés on behalf of Athens, it was intended 


i 


Persians. T , ' ᾿ ᾿ ᾿ ᾿ : : 

oo sat to to bind the members in perpetuity, — marked even in the form 

ing the Peloponnesians, , δον Ἔ ἩΝ ΄ ( & f ; ᾿ 

εὐ ἡ ᾿ Ἔ = yap ὑμεῖς, | Tw ot the oath, which was performed by easting heavy lumps of 
4 st ee’ ‘ ; . Γι ςς, a 

εὐθὺς Μηθικῶων; ἐςφειβγᾶσι ' es lo* 


ISTORY OF GREECE 


11 
29% 


-- ' 9 is ; 3 ΤΟΥ 
Ι ἶ ; en Γ thi cont der ᾿ 
i Ἵ tl 3 sea never avaln LO be SCCil. A 

ron into Lit : < 


was thus both perpetua 


} | 
inding eac! ember 
1 and peremptory, binding ea _ ' 
re ἃ μι . ἣ . asion, SO il 
llowing either retirement or eva sais 
at eget I determining 
| should he sustained ' 


Was Cc 


hority a forcing 
autnority and ento 


was prov ided by 
exercised by Athens as 
to presume that Athens, wih 


hle manner, acting 
and honorable manne! 


4 long time, 


at least in full hi: 
synod, Or AL i ast 1n i 


mh 
xacted from every ΤΟΙ ΩΝ 
ye. we wi! | i 3 : 


mirements sne | 
require! ] Ἢ nere cs 
: . 4 i - ee , Ἷ 
f the conreacra Vy, al ad t 


chosen leader οἱ , 
eeneral synod went 
those defaulte! 


' cordially 
doubt that the | 

strictness of deuling towards 
ὩΣ | the 


; | | earing’ 
tection withoul Dalits 


Ξ “ὦ, wveara. 
But after a lew yeal 

> ἢ" lai 
) Ι ὁ ΄ ! ΥΥ 13? ἢ Δ᾽ 
weary ol personal militar! 


τσ ἄρ ships and men 
to provide ships ἃ d 


none 


selves in exchange a 0 


Sur? at fir 
commutation, at i 


of τηροῦν τοῖο: 
[ 


contrea 
vale 
was a welc 
prtient of labor, as 


: Rea iG 
thet country, it al | | 4 μή 

KEDL ALUALe 
han they could ) ι 
toan they « | δ d τ; 

᾿ yt 1) LI ma AilLeres pr 

tatement of Thucydides th this 3 | 
δὶς ell Ad . _Jorates themseive 
conyjeaerau 


from the petition of the 


ΔΙῚ st 
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‘“ressure or stratagem, on the part of Athens.! But though such 
was its real source, it did not the less fatally degrade the allies in 
eference to Athens, and extinguish the original feeling of equal 
rights and partnership in the confederacy, with communion of 


} 


‘Il as of glory, which had once bound them together. 
me to consider themselves as military chiefs 

a body of tribute-paying subjects, whom they 

old in dominion, and restrict, both as to foreign 
and internal rovernment, to such extent as they thought 
1iom they were also bound to protect against 

The military force of these subject-states was 

degree transferred to Athens, by their own act, 

Oo many of the native princes in India has been 

he English. But the military efficiency of the 
ainst the Persians was much increased. in propor- 
ous resolves of Athens 2 were less and less pare 
tentions and irregularity of a synod; so that 
rosecuted with greater success than ever, while 
f alarm, which had served as the first pressing 
ion of the confederacy, became every year 


several of the confederate states 

tribute, and averse to con- 

hey made successive attempts to secede, 

ing seemingly in conjunction with the synod, re- 


the other, conquering, fining, 


which was the more easily done, 


γὰρ 
; ᾿ ὅπ nd 
UK ELWUOCLL CvOS povdAoue νοις 


καὶ ἀλλ ως οἱ ᾿Αϑηναῖοι 
Vv απὸ Τοῖ ἴσου, ῥᾷάδιόν 
᾿ αἴτιοι ἐγέ- 
ὧν στρατειῶν, οἱ 

ντὶ τῶν νεῶν 

) ναυτικὴν ἀπὸ 

ν, ἀπαοῴτκξυοι 


debates 4 the 
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causes, besides that which has just been 


ul] 
| * 


hete nes opularity of imperial Athens. First. the 
—— καράβια ἼΨΗΝ hese events took plac he confederacy, imposing permanent obligatiuns, 
handed over LO her. tha ur! er yf nere Piv : . °4) | F . or = ee ‘ } . 

lal) liffer nt vears. - trne nul ἱ Σ ΕΞ 1N CO! > With the reneral instinct οἱ the (sreek mind tend- 

ively in aileren : Sere.’ ᾿ 3 
+ enccessively 1 ; — continually res . , se, ν᾽ . 

but suc 2 ll « f subs d revolters con ’ ing towards separate political autonomy of each city, as wel] as 
So icuous change ' . . 


ee | he particul: urn of the Ionic mind, incapable of that 
slid unconscious!) 


pay ing allies as 


Te) ’ Te VW + > a Χ ne mol 10 | οἱ ᾿ ὦ, 
( εἶ a5 lit Ve | auy ia i i Li κω; . 
‘ Lo A a 


ing, ; 


vhich was requisite for maintaining the syn- 


.e character οἱ the confede 
wn Lil y Lickic 


. 1A ἐ hens, . ; 
ed sy hbiects, while At ee, τῷ forcing : . : 
into 1:0}. - of Ἰπίο α despot. , I y Ul > ores cause Ol all, — Athe ns, having defeated the Persians. 

ssed from a chief into a 665] by employ? | : 
nass I ᾿ 


lling members, an 


“ ies 
determined pian , . τ ᾿ς ΟΝ 
ee Delos, on its first large and equal basis. Next,— and this is 


and thrust them to a distance, be ran to ¢ mploy the force and the 


7 aet npon UubhW 
lications of the pact upol 


[16] he had become unpopular ΣῈὲ ΩΣ, tribute of her subject-allies in warfare against Greeks, wherein 
ν . δὰ iters, &I ‘ : th, , , : 
rcion against revolt that [ΠΟΛ , ᾿ , re Se 
coercion ae ‘red new power, — and thi ! these allies ἢ: thi gain irom success, — everythine to 
δα ὦ she acquires new } ie heen in ὲ . Ὁ 
ΤΟΌΟΤΊΙΟΙ as : . } | - } 


In this position, even } Ξ᾿ [ apprehend trom defeat, —and a banner to fight for, offensive to 


of her own. ἃ upon the tributary δι : Hellenic sympathies. On this head, the subject-allies had gereat 

terre r Irom dolls δυ: reason to complain, throughout the prolonged wars of Greek 

against Greek, for tl rpose of sustaining Athenian predomi- 

nance: but on the point of practical grievances or oppressions, 

they had little ground for discontent. and little feeling of actual 

she never — show more fully hereafter. Among the 

denying public citizens in the subject-allied cities, the feeling 

indifference than hatred: the move- 

nent of revolt against her proceeded from smal] parties of lead. 

” sid τὴ ‘nereased with th ¥ men, acting apart from the citizens. and generally with 

hy Athenian citize ~ — , Athenian ascendenc} DOU | lateral viey { ambition for themselves: and the positive 
and among whom the love of τὴ » both dis: 

sion and patriotism. 

posed and qualified 7 » nat forget that the found: . a t is probable that the same indisposition to personal effort, 

to look out for new, Ξ ͵ ' .. ἣ : voluntary 


5" 


> — » Athenian . atre ‘r was felt chiefly by those who were not her 
Dub t ie" » ἼΞΕΣ ‘ ' } a : 


— honorabie C is ᾿ hicl prom pte the conteds rates οἱ Delos to tender money-pay- 
: αὐτο were lal ommo a | 
ir empire W 3 Θ for military service, also induced them tc 
fe NOLO ἢ ΩΤ rative ( = 
Μ᾿ aa naangerilo : ᾿ ' ὌΝ ‘ ce hae 
onfederacy without ¢ nda kK r γὴν) ἐλάβομεν o τσάμενοι.... «ἐξ αὐτοῦ δὲ 
ι AAs . ν » - 
; * the ΟῚ " a ee , ce hes be wit, 4, 
. } rean SCA LW tas οἱ i 7) d t i ay if ‘if t) i Utd ἐς ἰὐξς μαλίισταᾷ 
open the ——- - ‘ 
i 


οὐκ ἀσφαλὲς 
ἔτι ἐδοκ ἀποστάντων 
κεχειρωμένων, ὑμῶν τ Liv οὔκετι ὁμοίως φίλων ἀλλ᾽ Hr ἡπτων καὶ διαφόρων 
— om nian envoy wnnire. in the mal ὕντων,͵ ἀνένται voui v* Kai yap ἂν <i ἀποστασεις πρὸς ὑμᾶς ἐγίγνοντο 
Ι The speech of t 5 Ρ aly nenianl εἰ ͵ d δ ι 75) 
. nya . ᾽ ι : ᾿ 


3 ; te forth the § wt ᾿ i en exagperau κασι ὁὲ uverrigvovor τὰ ξυμφέροντα τῶν, γίστων περὶ κινδύνων εὖ τίϑεσϑαι, 
nonnesian War, δὲι >). 6 admits au 


| 


- 8 > ἡ τον ΝΜ ως , . reat ext The whole Speer h well merits attenti' > study: compare also the speech 
γέρος 510 ς ( τῷ - : ε npol larity is, ; ’ 


“ἡ h γε | . ) ΙΑ : ~ 5 

war | ae yws thi a ial und rv‘ 1 of Periklés at Athens, in the se nd year of the P loponnesian wags 
Ξ 1) ONnNULAaArI Σ = ‘ : #2 ΝΜ ° ipie as WM ἃ ' : sins a - 

its ΠΏΠΡΟῚ . δ. .. SS i enicn (Thucvd ii. 63). 

" ἃ cert 
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hon of the eonfederacy; from whence we may infer that it was 
: agente never at all increased upon individual members during the inter- 
neglect attenaance al | τ | | | 
' “τ cee ees val. For the difference between four hundred and sixty talents 
whereby this assembly, at Hl! : τ β β . 
wee a ἣν εὐ a ΡΟΝ ae ait and six hundred admits of being fully explained by the numerous 
AWiIndaict ni a md [ΟἹ n | ) | | 


tween | ecommutations of service for money, as well as by the acquisitions 


of new members, which doubtless Athens had more or less the 


‘an more 


the 


that while the former nk from persona | opportunity of making. It isnot to be imagined that the confed- 


‘+ an advantage to tax themsel\ n p racy had attained its maximum number, at the date of the first 


assessment of tribute: there must have been various cities, like 
Sinope ani wwina, uDSe quel F added. ! 

Without some such prelimi lary statements as those just siven, 

; Greece between the Persian and 

the Athenian hegemony, 

Athenian empire, the reader 

ot those particular events 

able us to recount; events unhappily few 


ἃ must have been full of action, and 


The first known enterprise 
whether the first abso- 


determine between 476 B.c. and 466 


the important post ot EKion, on the 


sovernor, Bogés, starved out after a 
αι stroved himselt rather than capitulate, 


, 


and precious effects, as has already been 
nts named are their enterprises against the 
the island ot Skyros, seemingly about i170 


town and district of Karystus, in 


who were of a different kindred from the 
1 Eretria, and received no aid f 
tulation: the former were more Pr! 
Skyros 


it, except a good maritime 


ῃ 
τὼ, 


ν᾽. as ril | f er | Lio nd a ient harbor ; whiielts inhabitants, seemingly 
διω ὃ +1 o rree Ate rivuce i) ' ῳ ἢ ᾿ ‘ ; vi) i chil 2 | Ξ 
ἽΝ} 4}} 1, Will j acvcrega Θ tri ᾿ ͵ oa ' Ἢ ' 
ε ᾿ ᾿ tal ἱ ] residents zemnos, rior to ΙΘ ALNenlan 
It was no mo than six hundred talents” a laents 1n emne prior t iC) 
- : γ" raf ΓΙΠΠ τα ᾿ myImMma ᾽ ' 7 aT) ι Te T ὃ } Ἢ Tic’ " ι ν΄ ‘ . sO e 
ir. 1orty-SilX Years Bile: Lit iirst) 10riia M atlLon 1 τῇ | were Aalke piratl al and cruél Ine 


recently plundered and imprisoned by them, 


acainst them betore the Amphik yoni 


᾿ 


Lhée Mass 
ad committed 
ment, invoked 
d the island, 
and peopled it 
eneficial act, sui 


ἢ οἵ Athens as ΟἸΙΩΓ lis Ii i the Ws Wa an 


. 
seems also connect witd Athenian plans. Lhe Sli 


‘ 


av very convenient tor the communica 


‘ 


ion with Lemnos, w 
‘he Athenians had doubtle reoccupied atter the 
the Persians.'! and became, as well as Lemnos, 


junct, or outlying portion, of Attica: moreover, there were 


levends which connected the Athenians with it, as the tomb of 
their hero Theseus, whose name, as the mythical champion of 
democracy, was in peculiar favor at the period immediately fol- 
the return from Salamis. 


Oowln 


or 
that the oracle had directed them to bring ne the bones of 


Theseus from Skyros, and to prepare hero a splendid 


entombment and edifice in their new city: they had tried te 
effect this, but the unsocial manners of the Dolopians had 
vented a search, and it was only after Kimon had 


island at he found, or pretended to find, the body. It was 


brought to Athens in the year 469 B.c.,2 and after being wel- 


land was 


a proposed correction ὁ entley, which he justly rejects: “ The islat 
actually conquered in the year of t irchon Phzdon, B.c. . This we 
know from Thucyd. i, 98, an liodor. xi, 41—48, combined. Plutarch 
named the archon Phedon, with reference τι 16. conqu he island: 
then, by a negligence not unusual with him, connected the oracle with that 
fact, as a contemporary transaction: : Ith rh in truth the oracle was not 
procured till six or seven years afte 

Plutarch has many sins t st chronologic al exactness ; 
but the charge here made ist him is undeserved. He states that the 
erat le was given in | » archon Phedon : and that the 


hens in (469 s.c.) th 


body of Theseus was broucht 
archon Aphepsion. There is nothing contradict eitl 


do the passages of Thu 
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7 1 . : 7. 
the people in solemn and Joyous procession, as if the 


hero himself had come back, was deposited in the interior of the 


The two passages of Diodorus have, indwed. 
nt: and in so far as Diodorus is in this case an au 
against Mr. Clinton, for he states Skyros to have 

in 470 s.c. (Diodor. xi, 60). Thucydidés only tells us that 
inst Eion, Skyros, and Karystus, took place in the order 
‘ 


nd at some periods between 476 and 466 B.c.; but he 


does not enable us to determine positively the date of either. Upon what 


4) 


[Ὁ 


αι} ority Mr. Clinton stat 8, that “the ora le was not pro ured till six or 
vea.s afterwards,” e., after the conquest, ) I do not know: the ac- 


show tl 


lat it was procured six or seven 
LV stand good until some better testi- 
As our information now stands, we 
‘of the conquest except that of Diodorns, 
as he assigns both the conquest of Eion and 
inst Karia and Pamphylia with the victories 
same year, we cannot much trust his author- 
incline to believe him as to the date of the conquest 
seems to me very probable that this conquest took 
mediately before that in which the body of Theseus 
may be referred with great con- 
ting anecdote related by 

rained by the poet Sophoklés. 


is Appendix (Nos. vi-—viii, pp. 248-253) two 


onology of the period from the Persian war 
Peloponnesian war. He has rendered much ser- 


take of Dodwell, Wesseling, and Mitford (founded 


ion of a passage in Isokratés) in supposing 


(areece, a Spartan hegemony, lasting ten years, 


᾿ 
? 

mencement of the Athenian hegemony. He has shown 

koned as commencing in 477, or 476 B.c., imme 

mutiny of the allies against Pausanias, — whose command, 

be peremptorily restricted to one year, as Mr. Clinton 

| maintain: for the words of Thucydidés, ἐν τῇδε τῇ 

as to annual duration, and designate merely “the 

ble us to establish an; 

between 477 and 466 B.c. It will 

i, 98) in reference to the Athenian 

-ssarily mean “ the year after” 477 B.c. If 

ἰδ5 had told us all the military operations 

be compelled to admit plenty of that 

against which Mr. Clinton so strongly protests (p 


20 oc. 
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city.— the monument called the Theseium, with its sacre d pre- 
einct being built on the spot, and invested witl the privilege of 
a sanctuary for men of poor condition who might feel ground for 
dreading the oppressions of the powerful, as we i] as for slave 
case of cruel usage.! Such were the protective functions of 
mythical hero of democracy, whose installation is inter 
marking the gvrowing intensity of democratical 
since the Persian war. 

It was about two years or more after this incident, that the 
first breach of union in the confederacy of Delos took place. 
The important island of Naxos, the largest of the Cyclades, 


an island which thirty years before had boasted a large marine 


Gillies, who admits the αἱ ypancy between these authors broadly 
discuisedly, than with Mr. Clinton, v seeks to bring them into co 
tive agreement. 
them, — Demosthe 
and seventy-three 
other as well as chi 
correct the text of 
and then to say, that 
describe the period a 
Andokidés into harn 
ascends to the batt! 

ttle of A®gos P 
justify a computatio1 

rminates at the z 


in all of them, n 
ἧἡρξαν τῆς ϑαλά 
— for seventy-three ars. The historical language of Demosthenés, Plato, 
Lysias, Isokratés, Andokidés, Lykurgus, requires to be carefully examined 
before we rely upon it. 

‘Plutarch (Kimon, c. 8; . 6, 8 ᾿ ῥύξιον οἰκέταις καὶ 
πᾶσι τοῖς ταπεινοτέροις καὶ δεδιόσι κι γνας, Θησέως προστατικοῦ 
τινος καὶ 


‘eTrivoTrow) denas { 
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force ar.d eight thousand hoplites, — revolted ; on what special 
ground we do not know : but probably the greater islands fancied 
themselves better able to dispense with the protection of the 
confederacy than the smaller, — at the same time that they were 
more jealous of Athens. After a siege, of unknown duration, 
ty Athens and the confederate force, it was forced to surrender, 
and reduced to the condition of a tributary subject ;! its armed 
| ing doubtless taken away, and its fortifications razed: 

any tne or ulterior penalty was levied, we have no 


nrormation 


We cannot doubt that the reduction of this powerful island, 


however untoward in its effects upon the equal and selH-maintain- 

σ᾽ character of the confederacy, strengthened its military force 
by placing the whole Naxian fleet with new pecuniary contribu- 
tions in the hands of the chief: nor is it surprising to hear that 
4 


’ | 
Atnens sougi 


it bot » employ this new force, and to obliterate 


late act of severity, by increased exertions against the com- 


. 


mon enemy. Though we know no particulars respecting oper- 
ations against Persia, since the attack on Ejion, such operations 
must have been going on; but the expedition under Kimon, 
indertaken not long after the Naxian revolt, was attended with 
memorable results. ‘That commander, having under him two 
hundred triremes from Athens, and one hundred from the various 
confederates, was despatched to attack the Persians on the south- 
and southern coast of Asia Minor. He attacked and 

of their garrisons from various Grecian settle- 

ria and Lykia: among others, the important 

hasélis, though at first resisting, and even stand- 

@ siege, was prevailed upon by the friendly suggestions of 
the Chians in Kimon’s armament to pay a contribution of ten 
talents and join in the expedition. From the leneth of time 
occupied in these various undertakings, the Persian satraps had 
been enabled to as-emble a powerful force, both fleet and army, 
41 


neal mouth of the river Eurymedon, in Pamphylia, under 


the command of Tithraustés and Pherendatés, both of the regal 


Thucyd. i Ii has already been stated in the preceding chapter, 
Themistoklés. as ‘uvitive. passed close to Naxos while it was undet 


na it “ root no hey ren. 
dd itis Il A 4 “Al acdily pecily taken 
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Kinion, anxious 
ἐ ] ᾿ 
attacked them vig 


be rs, partly from disco lravgement at the ; bsence , a Tra ν } 


] Ἰ 
tnent, they seem to hay e 


put to flic] 


᾿ 


loss to the G 


di spersed the army 


either took or de 
and his 


pose of 


onorant 


y : 1? Ὶ ἢ . 
ships too were all destroyed, though m« 


nnted with r 
Ι( TIL. counted Wilda reason 


ν 
Phanodemu 


phorus, at three 


ior the same 


‘OUSLY : 


ΞΡ 


, . - , 


A victory thus remarkable ic rust k the Persians te 
Phen- the region eastwal f Phasélis, d tless fortified materially the 


‘onsisted of 


d tha osition of the Athenian confederacy against them ; but it tended 


unwilling to hazard a Dattl efore ita : } 


" 


rrivai. not it xalt the putation ¢ f Athens, and even to popularize 


4 


- ΚΑΙ͂ : 
compat ene rally, ΤῸ ΠῚ the iarve amount of 


4 artly fr Leir infos rit it num- Junder divi Probably this increased power 


yopularikty st her instead throughout her approaching 
ie same time that it explains the inereas- 
Peloy onne sjans. 
confederacy of Delos: but her 
n out of causes quite 
has been already stated 
years expelled the 
important post of Eion, on the Strymon, the 
neighboring region of Thrace, which 
distinguished for its fertility than for its mining 
rcement of eighty enician shi wealth. ‘cupation of this post, the Athenians had had 


fortunate enough to a equainted with the productive character of the 


the victories of chiefly occupied by the Edonian Thracians ; 


remely probable that many private settlers arrived 


on the island Ἔ 


] ᾿ . Ἰ ' } Fi mnt that — | ‘ ed ς venture to construe 
land, rained ἢ tne § ay ΠῚ. the an is ‘ n mo than tw ΠῚ ᾿ ! ὙΠ, entul to ynstrue 


ty of Dr Arnold, — Καὶ 
τὰς πώσας ἐς (τὰς) 


Amounting in all to two 


cording to the aniver 
ction from its ac. ompany- 
was itself defeated and 
power of the victors ; 

the smaller 

ve must suppose an 


enuous land-battle on 


on the commemorative offering only 


; with their crews” as having been 
other hundred ships were probably de- 


Kimon as having captured ‘hree hundred 


‘ription whicb -nentions y 
ἁ 


$10 


from Athens, with the view of procuring grants or making their 
fortunes by partnership with powerful Thracians in working 
the gold-mines round Mount Pangzus. In so doing, 

found themselves in collision with 

island of Mount Thasos, who posses 

and, with various dependent towns on the continent 

and derived a large revenue from the mines of Ska; 

well as from others in the neighborhood.!' T 

Thasos at this time, about 465 B.c., indicate 

which the Grecian states 1 he Aigean had made since their 
liberation from Persia. It had beer ‘prived Ὁ ’ its fortifi- 
cations and of its maritime force 


B.c.. and must have remained in this condition 


17 


rr pulse of Xerxes: but we now find it well-tortified and possess- 


ing a powerful maritime force. 
In what precise manner the quarrel betweer 
the Athenians of Eion manifested itself, respecti 
the mines in Thrace, we are not informed ; but 
heicht that the Athenians were induced t 
ment against the island, 
ing vanquished the Thasi 
gained various battles, and 
as by sea. And at the same 
to have been part and 
fishment of a larger and more powerful colony on 
ground not far from EKion. On the Strym 
higher up than Eion, near the spot 
itself again out of a broad expans 
situated the Edonian town or ettl nent all [ Knnea Hodoi. 
(Nine Ways), a little above the ve, which here served as an 


important communication for all the people of the interior. Both 


. About Thasos. 
in the Adriatic, in referen 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, ' 
Thasos in regard to the Thracian prin ; of the interior. In Engel’s HHis- 
omy of Ragusa we find an account of the large gains made in that city b« 
its contracts to work the gold and silver mines belonging to these princes 
(Engel, Geschichte des Fr ystaates Ragusa, sect. 36, p. 163. Wien, 1807) 
* Thucyd. i, 100 101; Plutarch, Kimon, ec. 14; Diodor xi. 70 
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Flistieus and Aristagoras, the two Milesian despots, had been 
tempted by the advantages of this place to commence a settle- 
ment there: both of them had failed, and a third failure on a 
still grander scale was now about to be added. ‘The Athenians 
sent thither a large body of colonists, ten thousaud in number, 
partly from their own citizens, partly collected from their allies 
and the temptations of the site probably rendered volunteers 
numerous. As tar as Knnea Hodoi was concerned, they were 
successful in conquering it and driving away the Edonian pos- 
but on trying to extend themselves farther to the east- 
to a spot called Drabéskus, convenient for the mining 
region, they encountered a more formidable resistance from a 
powerful alliance of Thracian tribes, who had come to the aid 
in decisive hostility to the new colony, — prob- 
.out instigation from the inhabitants of Thasos. All 
+ of the ten thousand colonists were slain in this warfare, 
and the new colony was for the time completely abandoned : we 
shall find it resumé d he reafter. 
Disappointed as the Athenians were in this enterprise, they 
lon the blockade of Thasos, which held out more 
and only surrendered in the third year. Its 
were razed; its ships of war, thirty-three in num- 
; its possessions and mining establishments on 
continent relinquished: moreover, an immediate 
ion in money was demanded from the inhabitants, over 
and above the annual payment ass« ssed upon them for the future. 
The subjugation of this powertul island was another step in the 
growing dominion of Athens over her contederates. 
The year before the Thasians surrendered, however, they had 
ι Thucyd. 1, 1. hilip of Macedon ispute more than a century 
after this period | possession of Amphip- 
oli3, pr . ded that his ancestor, Al xande τ. had been the first to acquire 
possession of the spot after the expulsion of the Persians from Thrace, (see 
Philippi Epistola ap. Demosthen. p. 164, R.) If this pretence had been 
ession of the Macedonians at this 


true, Ennea Hodoi would have been in poss 
made upon it: but the state 


time, when the first Athenian attempt was 
ment of Thucydidés shows that it was then an Edonian township. 
? Plutarch. Kimon, ο. 14. Galépsus and CEsymé were among the Thasiag 


settlements on the mainland of ‘Thrace (Thucyd. iv, 108). 
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taken a step whi 
newly-gathering clouds in the Grecian 
bad made secr 
treating them to draw Ὁ 

Attica; and the Lacedzen 

Athens, having actually e 


ES 
were only prevented from 


articular n ice, ¢ indi 


and terrible misfortune at 

formed. however, thi 

it marks the growing fear 

the Peloponnesians towards 

of the magnitude of her power, and 


᾿ 


tion. Nay, not only had Athens civen no 
was still actually included as a member 
alliance, and we 

acting as such. 

with truth, as | 

keeping and defensive, 

comes important to ΤῈ mark. 

even treacherous hostility 


war — is conceived and 


We are told by PI 
der of Thasos and the 


from Kimon some 


that he had actually οἱ 


a δῶμα ἢ 


οἵ Νὴ ἢ ἢ δ δέ ον that Ϊ : rartl 


em 
operations, chi 


cating the 


They 


rst forma- 


of Thasos 
Athenians 


maritime 


hueAAor 
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embarrassments immediately around Attica. But this freedom 


was nol 
years, 


vom plic 


they are 
‘he JEge: 


st much longer; and during the ensuing ten 
tions rear home become both active and 
ted; while their strength expands so wonderfully, that 
nce to obligations on both sides of 

as well as the near. 
which had taken place in Central Grec ce 
fifteen years immediately succeeding the 
ave scarcely any information. The feelings 
Greeks who had supported and those 
ian invader, must have remained un- 
an end, and the mere oecupation 
host must have. inflicted severe dam- 
ily and Beeotia. At the meeting of the Am- 
the expulsion of the invaders, 
proclaimed for the life of the Melian Ephialtés, 
ayed to Xerxes the mountain-path over (δ, and 
ruin of Leonidas at Thermopylae: moreover, if 
‘th, it was even proposed by Lacedzmon that 
q (are ks should be expelled trom the synod, | -— 2 
the more long-sighted views of Themistoklés 
ven the stronger measure, of razing the 
ll the extra-Peloponnesian cities, from fear that 
ed to aid some future invasion, had suggested 
i -as we see from their language on 
ng the walls of Athens ; and in regard to 
headship of Thebes as well as the 
was for the time almost suspended. 
tea and The Spiaw were restored, and 
epeopled,? under ‘nian influence ; and the 
Peloponnesus as well as of Athens would 
these towns against Thebes, if the latter had tried 


her supremacy over them in the name ol 


person through whom ‘Themistoklés com 
battle of Salamis, and for whom he after. 


among the batch of newly-intrc duced citizens ag 


14 


814 


“ ancient Boeotian right a ΒΟ Ve. The Thebaa rovernmeut 
was then in discredit for its previou lism, —even in the eyes 
of Thebans themselves : 3 116 the party op} to Thebes 
in the other towns was so \ ‘ful, Li many ἢ them would 
probably have been severed from the federation to become allies 
of Athens hke Platzwa, if the interference of Lac: rmon had ne 
arrested such a tendency. ‘The latter was in 

of Greece an enemy to organized aggregat! 

equal or unequal, and was constantly bent on Κι 

autonomous communities separate ;? whence 

came by accident the protector of the 

pulsory alliance imposed upon them 

of her own ascendency was in this 

the Persians when they dict: 

the Romans in administer 

the kings of medieval Europe 

barons over their vassals. But 

Sparta elsewhere, her 

ensuing twenty years, made her act αι tly in regard 
Beotia: she had n ther means f main ining hat country 
her own ally and as the enemy of Athens, except by organizi 
the federation effectively, and ethening the authori 
Thebes. It is to this re volution in Spartan politics that Τ 
owed the recovery of her ascendency,' a revolution so Ὁ 


᾿ 


. } } Ι Ἰ ᾽ ἢ } . 
spicuously marked, that the Spartans ' l aldes ἢ eniargin: 


y 


᾿ 


εις 


| 


circuit and improving her fortifications: nor was it without aiffi- 
culty that she maintained this sitio ven when recovered, 
against the dangerous n 
which made her ; 
even more furiously anti-. 
of the Peloponn sian war. 

The revolution, just noticed, in Spartan politics towards Bar 
tia, did t manifest itself 1 ntil went) ars after the com. 

'T?) τῶν Bo y πάτρια -- τὰ κοινὰ τῶν πάντων Βοιωτῶν πάτρια (Thucyd 
hi, 61-65). 

3 Thucyd. iii, 62. 

3 See, among many other lences, the remarkable case of the Olya 
thian confederacy (Xeno 


ὁ Diodor. xi, 81; Justin, 
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cement of the Athenian maritime confederacy During the 


- 


those twenty years, we know that Sparta had had morw 
battle to sustain in Arcadia, against the towns and vik 

lages of that country, in which she came forth victorious: but 
we have no particulars respecting these incidents. We also 
know that a few years after the Persian invasion, the inhabitants 
of Elis concentrated themselves from many dispersed townships 
into the one main city of Elis:! and it seems probable that Le- 
n in Triphy lia, and one or two of the towns οἵ Achaia, were 


formed or enlarged by a similar process near about the 


same time. such aggregation of towns out of preexisting sep- 
arate villages was not conformable to the views, nor favorable te 
the ascendency, of Lacedzemon: but there can be little doubt that 
her foreign policy, after the Persian invasion, was both embar- 
by the misconduct of her two contem- 

isanias, who, though only regent, was practically 

aking, and Leotychidés, — not to mention the rapid 
evelopment of Athens and Peireus. But in the year B.c. 464, 
ear preceding the surrender of Thasos to the Athenian 
lament, a misfortune of yet more terrific moment befell Sparta 
earthquake took place in the immediate neighborhood 
destroying a large portion of the town, and a 


of them Spartan citizens. It was 


ool Poseidon. accordin: [0 


σ 
zacedzemonians themselves, for a recent viola- 

Tenarus, from whence certain suppliant 

away not long before for punishment? 

ie of those Helots whom Pausanias had 

The sentiment ot the Helots, at all times 

is their masters, appears at this moment te 

been unusually inflammable: so that an earthquake at 

an earthquake construed as divine vengeance 

tor Helot blood recently spilt, was sufficient to rouse many of 


them at once into revolt. tovetner with some even of the Periceki 


Ihe insurgents took arms and marched directly upon Sparta, 


Vill p. 336i. 
3 Strabo. viii, pp. 337, 348, 356. 


* Thucyd i, 101-128; Diodor. xi, 62, 
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which they were on the point of ring during the first me 
ments sf consternation had he bri ry an i presence of 
mind of the young ki 
citizens and repelled 

gents re iol bdued : or ne time t \ maintained the 


᾿ 


itp considerable 


they made a long 


lves doubtless I 


{ΤῸ l¢ 


ce ainicull, Sé 


troop 
the commal 


of Lacedwem 


apprehension. 

σ, and Kimon, 

uttachment to Sparta; yet 

ever-wake- 

had 

letenduced into the interior la, ye ‘ther with their ΟὟ 
promise — though doubtles a secret promise -to invade Attica, 


‘ 


not long before, for the benefit of the Thasians. They even be 


+ Herodot. ix, 64. 
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gan to fear that the Athenians might turn against them, and 
listen to solicitations for espousing the cause of the besieged. 


Inder the influence of such apprehens‘ons, thev dismissed the 


Athenian contingent forthwith, on pretence of having no farther 


occasion for them; while all the other allies were retained, and 


the siege or blockade went on as before.! 


ηλοῦντες, εἰπόντες δὲ ὅτι οὐδὲν 


Hellen. ann. 464—461 Β.0.), following Plutarch, 
ian requests to Athens, and two Athenian expe- 
ler Kimon; the first in 464 B.c., 
earthquake and consequent revolt, — 
d lasted some time. 
for supposing more than one appli- 
xpedition. The duplication has arisen 
too much as historical reality the comic 
istrat. 1138; Plutarch, Kimon, 
; ishing to make peace between 
Athenians. and reminding each of the services 
from the other, might permit herself to say to the 
eame to Athens, pale with 
ltar to entreat our help as ¢ 
iking the earth, and the 
n with four thousand hop- 
This is all very telling 
but there is no histor- 
and an expedition 


the siege of 


prevented the 


Kimon, c. 14); ac- 
ider to Laconia at the time 
been undertaken. 
expedition: nor, indeed, does 
ence. Now mere si 
fa period which 
ible negative argu- 
if 461 B.c., with its 
is such as to ex: » the supposition that he 
* expedition, two or thre ars earlier. Had he known of 
have written the account which now stands in his 
prolongation of the war, and on the 1n- 
edgeemonians for attacking walls, t reesous why 


818 HIS! 


This dismissal, ungracious in the extreme, and probably ren 
dered even more offensive by the habitual roughness of Spartan 
dealing, excited the strongest exasperation both among the Athe 
nian soldiers and the Athenian people, — an exasperation height- 
ened by circumstances immediately preceding. For the resolu- 
tion to send auxiliaries into Laconia, when the Lacedemonians 
first applied for them. had not been taken wit t considerable 
debate at Athens: the party of Periklés and Ephialtes, habitual- 
ly in opposition to Kimon, and partisans of the 
eratical movement, had strongly discount 
their countrymen not to 
their most formidable rival. 
of the Lacedzemonians to inva ; οἵ the Thasi- 
ans may have become known to them, thou rh not so formally as 
to exclude denial ; and even su] posing his ngvagement | 
remained unknown at 
wanting other grounds 
But Kimon, with an earnestness 
Kritias afterwards characteriz 
Athens to the advantage ol L 

d influence in \ding the application. ‘he maintenance 
αἰ llance ith ἃ part I qual lOOLINY, eac among the 
powers ΟἹ tareece, a common war acainst re rsia, 
with the preventio! f all farther democratical changes in A 


— were 


: ; ; . 
" + ee 
1e ading point [ἢ olitica 


9 ponents as } 
, st begun 
t] 
the 
when he tells us 
and mistrustful di 
vation of this feelin 
Lacedamon from thi 
Sparta, the first military power 1n rreece, and distingu for her uninter 
mitting discipline, being redu ed all at once to a condition of such utter 
helplessness as to owe her 8 fetv to foreign intervention, -- 18 highly im 
probable in itself 
For the reasons 


mentioned in Plutarch lutarch, Kimon 
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maritime power of Athens, and the union of land-force under 
S arta: and Kimon could still treat both of these phenomena as 

.xisting necessities of Hellenic well-being. Though no way 
distinguished as a speaker, he carried with him the Athenian as- 
semb] 


y by appealing to a large and generous patriotism, which 
forbade them to permit the humiliation of Sparta. “ Consent not 


to see Hellas lamed of one leg, and Athens drawing without her 
yoke-fellow -”1 such was his language, as we learn from his friend 
and companion, the Chian poet Ion: and in the lips of Kimon 
it proved effective. It is a spec ch of almost melancholy inter- 


Ὁ 
<r 


est, since ninety years passed over before such an appeal was 

avain addressed to an Athenian assembly.2 The despatch 

, auxiliaries was thus dictated by a generous sentiment, to 

disregard of what might seem political prudence: and we 

j he violent reaction which took place in Athenian 

he Lacedemonians repaid them by singling out 

n all the other allies as objects of insulting sus- 

picion, — we may imagine the triumph of Periklés and Ephialtés, 

who had opposed the mission, — and the vast loss of influence to 

Kimon. who had brought it about, — when Athens received again 
} her public assemblies the hoplites sent back from Ith6émé. 

Both in the internal constitution, indeed,— of which more pres- 

and in the external policy of Athens, the dismissal of 

: soldiers was pregnant with results. The Athenians imme- 

ly ] resolution to renounce the alliance be- 

yeen themselves and Lacedzemon against the Persians. They 


Ἰ ᾿ 


did more: they looked out for land enemies of Lacedzmon, 
with whom to ally themselves. Of these by far the first, both in 
nic rank and in real power, was Argos. That city, neutral 

he Pe rsian invasion, had now recovered from the effects of 

. destructive defeat suffered about thirty years before from the 
Spartan king Kleomenés: the sons of the ancient citizens had 
grown to manhood, and the temporary predominance of the Pe- 


ἱπομνημονεύιι καὶ τὸν λόγον, @ 
λὼν “NTE Τῇ, Ἑλλάδα χωλὴν, μήτε 
ὶ νῃ μένην. 
" See Aenophon, allenic. vi, 3, — about 372 B.C.—a littte hefore the 
wattle of Leuktra 
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riceki. acquired in consequens 
Iu the neighborhood οἵ 
were siuated Myke nz. Tirvns 
] a id im portance, but rich in mvthi 
renown. Disdaining the in glorious exampl| ot Argos, at the 


period Of dange r, these towns had furnished contingents both ἴω 


was 


ir powertul neighbor had been 


ler to prevent at the time, or to avenge 
from fear of the intervention of Lacs dzmon. 
latter was seen be ndangere an ecupied at home, with 
formidable Messenian revolt, te 
the opportunity to attack not only 
Ornexz, Midea, and other semi-depe 
Several of these were reduc : 
their autonomy, were incor] 
but the Mykenians, partly 


1 


resistance, partly from jeal 1S} if their mythical reno 


either sold as slaves or driven into banishment ‘Thr 
ῃ ii Ite iroucn ti 
rygt “ἡ γῷ “cy ‘ τι ᾿ "κυ 
victories Argos was now werful than ever, and the prop 
. Ἢ . . . . 
ositions of alliance ade to her tl ἢ] } ; 
ti tT al il nad i} 5 Athe ls, while strenothening 
both the two against ac ! I r 
i aS Alli i ic il a. 4 { to he r ¢ Ww hance . 
| : 1new cnance of 
recovering her lost hea 
became members of this new 
liance against Lace 
of drawing in some 
The new character which 
petitor for landed alliances, not 
came opportune iy for the ῃ 
Megara. It appears that ( 
by the helples ness 
a 
border encroach: 
side upon Megara: Ol 


me : “i etion 7 vY) . “ὦ laces 5 
ing of protection trom Lacedzmon, renounced the Lacedzmoni 


1 Diode. xi, 65 ὶ ' Ἶ }? 7 | 
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an connection, and obtained permission to enrol herself as at. ally 
of Athens.' ‘his was an acquisition of sional value to the Athe- 
nians, sinc ned to them the whole range of terri- 
ry across thegou ‘isthmus of Corinth to the interior of the 
Krissean gulf, on which the Megarian port of Ccege was situated, 
and placed them in possession of the passes of Mount Geraneia. 
th: y could arrest the march of a Peloponessian army 
over the isthmus, and protect Attica from invasion. It was, more- 
over, of oreal importance in its effects on (Grecian politics : for 
a wrong by Lacedemon, gave deadly offence 
and lighted up the flames of war between 
ies, the Epidaurians and A‘ginetans, 

Athens h 


against any Peloponnesian state, her ambi- 


ad not yet been guilty of 


had inspired universal awe; while the maritime 


ει 
Ἃ 


‘borhood, such as Corinth, Epidaurus, and Aégina, 

triking qualities threatening them at their own 

- alliance with Argos and Megara. Moreover, 

is probable that the ancient feud between the Athenians and 

JEcinetans, though dormant since a little before the Persian in- 

vasion, had never been appeased or forgotten: so that the 

Ecinetans, dwelling within sight of Peirsus, were at once best 

to appreciate, and most likely to dread. the enormous mari- 

wer now possesst d by Athens. Periklés was wont to eall 

ot ir 2 but we may be very sure that 

into a V: fortified port, within the existing 

a much stronger degree the eyesore of A¢gina. 

actively engaged in prose- 

ine a fleet of no less than two 

ail, equipped by or from the confederacy collectively, 

.¢ in Cyprus and on the Phenician coast. Moreover, 

he Egyptians under Inaros, about 460 B.C., opened 

of action against the Great King ; and their 

of the revolters, sailed up the Nile to Mem- 

where there seemed at first a good prospect of throwing off 

Persian dominion. Yet in spite of so great an abstraction 

trom their disposable force, their military operations near home 
2 Plutarch, Perikles. c. 8. 


2loc 


were conducted with unabated vigor: and the inscription which 
remains, — a commemoration of their citizens of the Erechtheid 
tribe, who were slain in one and the sams year, in Cyprus, Egypt, 
Phenicia, the Halieis, gina, and Mecara. — brings forcibly 
before us that energy which astonished and even alarmed their 
tontemporaries. Their first proceedings at Megara were of a 
Nature altogether novel, in » existing condition of Greece. lt 
was necessary for the Athenians to protect their new ally aga 
the superiority of Peloponnesian land-force, and to insure a cons 
communication with it by sea; but the city. like most 


Hellenic towns, was situated on a hill at som: distance from 


sea, separated from its port Niszwea by a space of nearly on 
One of the earliest proceedings of the Athenians was 
two lines of wall, near and parallel to each other, connecting 
city with N isa, So Lhat continuot 
tress, wherein a standing 
the constant means of 
“long walls,” though 
larger scale, 
purpose 
city. 
The first operati 


against Meg ira. 


sibly it may 

possession ol 

dence, without 
which 

and Argouc peninsula, tft! Lhenian 

After this victory and deteat, — 1 tnen 
decisive, — the AL 


apparently very 
ΚΟ a more energetic part 


’ 


naval foree, together with 
K pidauri ins, and h ‘I Pel- 


1 a fleet of corresponding 


ul ΠΟ ΠῚ ΠΟ ner ali i > δὲ i we do not know 


humovers on either 


naval battle 
sued of the island t Aégina, the superiority of the 
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new nautical tactics, acquired by twentv years’ practice of the 
Athenians since the Persian war, — over the old Hellenic ships 
and seamen, as shown in those states where, at the time of the 
battle of Marathon, the maritime streneth of Greece had resided, 
— was demonstrated by a victory most complete and decisive. 
The Peloponnesian and Dorian seamen had as yet had no expe- 
rience of the improved seacrait of Athens, and when we find 
how much they were disconcerted with it, even twenty-eight years 
afterwards, at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, we shall 


“a 
᾽ 
: 


wonder at its destructive effect upon them in this early battle. 


maritime power of Acgina was irrecoverably ruined: the 
nians captured seventy ships of war, landed a large force 
the island, and commenced the siege of the city by land as 
as by sea. 

f the Lacedemonians had not been occupied at home by the 
blockade of Ithomé, they would have been probably induced to 
invade Attica as a diversion to the A¢gimetans ; especially as the 

to Sparta at this time on the part of 

them to do so, in order that the 

constrained to retire from Egypt: this Per- 

brought with him a large sum of money, but was neverthe- 
bliged to return without effecting his mission.2 The Co- 
hians and Epidaurians, however, while they carried to A¢gina 
: e hundred hoplites, did their best to aid 


farther by an attack upon Meecara; which place, it was 


sed, the Athenians could not possibly relieve without with- 


their forces from A®gina, inasmuch as so many of their 
men were at the same time serving in Egypt. But the Athenians 
showed themselves equal to all these three exigencies at one and 
same time,— to the oreal disappointment ot their enemies. 
Myrénidés marched from Athens to Megara at the head of the 
in the two extremes of military age, old and young ; 
these being the only troops at home. He fought the Corinthians 
hear the town, gaining a slight, but debatable advantage, which 
he commemorated by a trophy, as soon as the Corinthians had 
returned home. But the latter when they arrived at home, wera 

' Thacyd. i, 105; Lysias, ‘at. Καὶ br. c. 10. Diodor. xi, 78 

3 Thaeyd i, 109. 
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80 much re} 
quished the refu 


returned back at 


GREECE 


' ᾿ ᾿ ᾿ 
1611 own old citizens, having van 


se of the Athenian military 


| } 
the end of twelve days and er a trophy on 


their side, laying claim to a victory in the past battle. Th 


Athenians, marching out of Megara, att: ἃ. second 


time, and gained 


feated Corinthians were i more fortunate in heir retreat: 


for a body of the 
space of private 


ani having only 


this fatal mistake, 


their escape, and 


sround, inclosed on 


on this occasion a decisive victory. The de- 


mM, Missing the 


DY a deep ditch, 
one narrow entrance. yronidés, detecting 
plant d his hoplite at the entrance to prevent 


then surrounded the ‘losure with his light- 


i 


armed troops, who, with their issile weapons, slew all the Cor- 


inthian hoplit 


het 
>} 


1 


᾿ ᾿ 
᾿ τ ΕΥ Ἵ Ι ψ! .ν Ἂ ‘4 
ites, without ' Lf Tt Tigi r resistance 


) 


to the city. 


SUCCESS 


ye 1, poth Onl land and < a, v< oe \ for i ΓΟ foreses 


that the power Οἱ their enemies would 


augmented 


' 


by tl Θ Lacedzemonians faking the fie ld. art ; his account 


— partly also fro1 
the long-sighted 


ascendent 


undertaking of connect 


walls. 


| 
cre 
gested 


smaller a distance 


an intermediate 


n the more energetic phase of democracy, and 


ἐ δῶν 4 ey ἘΞ Ὁ σθ . 
VIeWS Οἱ Periklés, which were now becomin 


the stupendonu: 
| » , ι1 
ie sea by means of long 
LiIS Me@ASuU! had doubtles 


erection of iong walls. though for so much 


‘tween Megara and Nisa: for without suc] 
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rye t nea { ' ’ } 
ἥν ΕΟ, i wr | ( 4 Vall | rT ete fi¢ 
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long (equal tofour and a half miles } il ι ; ith Peira us, 


and another wa 


| 
hy 
ει 


to join it with | 


» incid 
9ld men of their 
iB highly characteri 
πόλει πρεσβυτέι 


3 Thucyd. i, 106. 


ΟἹ ΕἸΓῚῚ ΠῚ stad eq i 1 about tour miles ) 


aicrum, would have appe; ‘Xtravagant ever 


ibout the Corinthians. tnat ti 
against them on their retun 


Tw y TF 


ro. Compare Dioduy 


ir isleading. 


[AN CONFEDERACY UNDE! 


to the sanguine temper of Athenians,— as it certainly would 
have seemed a few years earlier to Themistoklés himself. Come 
immediate sequel of great recent victories, and while 
rian naval power, was prostrate and under 

he utmost alarm among the Peloponnesiansg, 

ie regarded as the second great stride,' at once cor spicuous 
lasting effect, in Athenian ambition, next to the fortifiea- 

tion of Peireus. But besides this feeling in the bosom of 
enenies, the measure was also interwoven with the formidable 
‘ontention of political parties then going on at Athens. Kimon 
had been recently ostracized; and the democratical movement 
pressed by Periklés and Ephialtés — of which more presently — 
was in its full tide of success, yet not without a violent and un 
principled opposition on the part of those who supported the 
existing constitution. Now, the long walls formed a part of the 


> 9 


foreign policy of | continuing on a gigantic scale the 
of ‘hemistoklés when he first schemed the Peireus. They 

vere framed to render Athens capable of carrying on war against 
‘jority of landed attack, and of bidding defiance to the 

ted force of Peloponnesus. But though thus calculated for 
rencies which a long-sighted man might see gathering in 

nce, the new walls were, almost on the same grounds, 
lin 


ca 


‘ ] } 
tO a considerabd 


Β 


number of Athenians: to the party 


1 


tly headed by Kimon, who were attached to the Lacedamo- 
connection, and desired above all things to maintain peace 
reserving the ene ries of the state for anti- Persian 


] 


se: to many landed proprietors in Attica, whom they 


to threaten with approaching invasion and destruction of 
ritorial possessions : to the rich men and aristocrats of 
averse to a stil itact and amalgamatien with 


iritime multitude in lastly, perhaps, to a certain 


vein of old Attic feeling, which might look upon the junction of 
Athens with the separate demes of Peireus and Phalérum as 


effacing the special associations connected with the holy rock of 


' Kal τῶνδε ὑμεῖς αἴτιοι, τό τε πρῶτον ἐάσαντει αὐτοὺξ τὴν πόλιν werk 
τὰ Μηδικὰ κρατῦναι, καὶ ὕστερον τὰ μακρὰ στῆσαι τείχη, --- is the language 
addressed by the Corinthians the Spartans, in reference to Athens, 8 
little before the Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. i, 69). 


Athéné. When. to all these grounds ot opposition, we add, the 
expense and trouble « the undertaking itself, the interference 
with private property, the peculiar violence of party which hap- 
pened then to be raging, and the absence of a large proportion 
of military citizens in Egypt, — we shall hardly be surprised to 
find that the project d i walls brought ona risk of the most 
serious character both for Athens and her democracy. If any 
farther proot were wanting of the vast importance of these lo 
walls, in the eyes both of triends and of enemies, we might find 
it in the fact, that their destruction was the prominent mark of 
Athenian humiliation after the battle of ASgos Potamos, and their 
restoration the immediate boon of Pharnabazus and Konon after 
the victory of Knidus. 

Under the influence of the alarm now spread by the proces d- 
ings of Athens, the Lacedemonians were prevailed upon ἴα 
undertake an expedition out of Peloponnesus, although the Helots 
in Ith6mé were not yet reduced to surrender. ‘Their force con- 
sisted ot fifteen hundred troops ot their own, and ten thousand 
of their various allies, unde r the regent Nikoméd: 3. » osten- 
sible motive, or the pretence, for this march, was the protection 
of the little territory of Doris against the Phocians, who had 
recently invaded it and taken one of its three towns. ‘The mere 
approach of so large a force immediately compelled the Phocians 
to relinquish their conquest, but it was soon seen that this was only 
a small part of the objects of Sparta, and that her main purposes, 
under instigation of the Corinthians, were directed against the 
acorandizement of Athens. It could not escape the penetration 
of Corinth, that the Athenians might presently either enlist or 
constrain the towns of Beeotia into their alliance, as they had 
recently acquired Megara, in addition their previous ally, 
Platea: for the Beeotian tederation was at this time much dis- 
organized, and ‘Thebes, had never recovered her ascen- 
lency since the discredit of her support lent to the Persian 
invasion To strengthen Thebes, and to render her ascendency 
effective over the Beeotian cities, was the best way of providing 
a neighbor at once powerful and hostile to the Athenians, so as to 
prevent their farther aggrandizement by land: it was the same 
policy as Epaminondas pursued eighty years afterwards in organ. 


Wing Arcadia and Messené against Sparta. Accordingly, the 
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Peloponnesian force was now employed partly in enlarging and 
strengthening the fortifications of Thebes herself. partly in con- 
straining the other Beeotian cities into effective obedience to her 


supremacy: probably by placing their governments in the hands 


vi citize ns ot Κι own oligarchical politics, and perhaps banishing 


suspected opponents. ΤῸ this scheme the Thebans lent them- 
with earnestness ; promising to keep down for the future 
border neighbors, SO as to spare the necessity ot armieg 
coming from Sparta.2 


But there was also a farther design, yet more important, in 


contemplation by the Spartans and Corinthians. The oligarchical 


opposition at Athens were so bitterly hostile to the Long W alls, 
to Periklés, and to the democratical movement, that several of 


them opened asecret negotiation with the Peloponnesian leaders, 


Ὕ. 


inviting them into Attica, and entreating their aid in an internal 


anes 


ior the purpose not only of putting a stop to the Long 
but also of subvs rting the democracy. And the Pelopon- 
an army, while prosecuting its operations in Beeotia, waited 


hopes of seeing the Athenian malcontents in arms, ¢ ncamping 


l'anagra, on the very borders of Attica, for the pur pose of im- 
late cooperation with them. ‘The juncture was undoubtedly 


of much hazard for Athens. especially as the ostracized Ki- 
mand his remaining friends in the city were suspected of being 


plicated in the conspiracy. But the Athenian leaders, aware 
the Lacedemonian operations in Beeotia, knew also what was 
ant by the presence of the army on their immediate borders, 
d took decisive measures to avert the danger. Having obtained 
reinforcement of one thousand Argeians and some ‘Thessalian 


᾿ ᾿ 


rse, they marched out to Tanagra, with the full Athenian force 


’ 


at home; which must, of course, have consisted chiefly of the 


᾿ 


d and the young, the same who had fought under Myrénidés at 
Megara; for the blockade of A2gina was still going on. Nor 


ig μὲν τῶν Θηβαίων πόλεως μείζονα τὸν 


οιωτια πολξις ἡναγκασαν υὑυποταττεσῦαι 
᾿ / 


* Diodor. lc. It must probably be to the internal affairs of Beotis 
omewhere about this time. full as they were of internal dissension, that 


q 


ctum and simile of Periklés alludes, — which Aristotle notices iv his 
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among tlie contending partres ὁ 


at Athens, while the unshaker 
patriotism of Kimon and his friends discountenanced and dis. 
armed those conspirators who had entered into correspondences 
with the cnemy, al the same time that it roused a repentant ad- 


himself. Such was the 
ippy working of this new sentiment that ad 
roposed and carried, 


ration towards the ostracized leader 


ecree was; shortly 
proposed too, by Periklés himself, — 19 
ridge the ten years of Kimon’s ostracism, and permit his im- 
ediate return.! We may recollect that, under circumstances 
rtly analogous, Themistoklés had himself proposed the restor- 
of his rival Aristeidés from ostracism, a little before the 
and in both cases. the suspension of enmity 
ween the two I aders was partly { 


tle of Salamis :2 


he sign, partly also the aux- 
ry cause, of reconciliation and rene wed fraternity among the 
eral body of citizens a moment 


iry impulse ot Colm} romise, and 


analogous to that sal- 


harmony of parties, which 
followed the extinction of the olicarc} y of Four Hundred. forty- 
d on which Thucydidés dwells emph 
he salvation of Athens in her distress, 


ras, an ati- 

— a moment rare 
lreeé communities generally, not less than among the jeal 
competitors for political ascendency at Athens.3 
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Moreover. tne 
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if proposed restoration 


UVHOt Καὶ πρὸς τὸ 


γερυν, ΄ ‘ L πώντων ἐ τικρατοῦύῦσα τῶν παϑὸὼν 
Which remarks are very analogous to those of Thucydides, in recounting 
1 procee lit (rs of the rear 4] ] ΒΣ after the deposition of the 


rarchy of Four Hundred (Thucrd. viii, 97). 
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So powertul was this burst of fresh patriotism and unanimit# 


after the battle of Tanagra, which produced the recall of Kimon, 


Kai οὐχ ἥκιστα δὴ τὸν ᾿Ἄϑηνα οι paivor Tat εὖ 
«ολιτευσαντες " μετριᾶα 1 τοὺς πολλοὺς st γκρασις 
ἐγένετο: καὶ ἐκ πονηρῶν iTwy γενομένων τοὶ τὸν al ἤνεγκε 
τὴν πόλιν. I may remark that the explanatory note of Dr. Arnold on this 
passage is less ‘nstructive than his notes usually are, and even involves, in 
my judgment, an erroneous supposition as to the meaning. Dr. Arnold 

1, was at first, in t 


says: “It appears that the constitution as now fixed 
opinion of Thucydidés, the best that Athens had ever enjoyt 1 within his 
m mory: that is, the best since the complete asc¢ ndency of the democracy 
{ 4 δὶ ᾿ ia Lah i 7 
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effected under Peri 105, vii σοι « a aap - 
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Ἂς το rovTroyv Τὸν νον 1 JTOYV the 
The phrase appears to me equivalent to τοῦτοι rp 


words τὸν π γῶτον ypovor, apply the comparison altovether to the period pre 


ceding this event here des ribed, and not to the pe riod followr iq il. *“ And it 
t. that the Athenians most of 


was during this pe riod first, in my time at least, 
all behaved like rood citizens: for the Many and the Few =m one 
in a spirit of moderation, and this first brought up the city from its deep 
No such comparison is intended as Dr. Arnold supposes, 


h other 


existing distress. : 
ts af his juncture, and the subsequent 
between the first moments after this juncture, 8] 


I he litics emper of the Athenians 
tho comparison is between the political tempe! ΟἹ the I 


ὦ ἘΠ τε 
per as far back as Thucydidés could 


juncture, and their usual tem : 
TOAITEVO ee are understood by Dr. Arnold 


Next, the words εὖ TOAITE avTeéc 


ἢ : ᾿ . = ew netitntion 
sense too special and limited, —as denoting merely the new constitution, 
; 


iti i : which the Athenians now introduced. 
or positive organic enactments, which the Athenians now introduced 


it appears te me that the words are of wider import: meaning tht 
< a ace u waa 
eral temper of political parties, 3 

= Ser alinanich antinathies 
towards the commonwealth: their in lination to relinquish antipathies, 


Ἵ - ff ice t ‘rate rj each ot 
to accommodate points of difference, and oO coopcerat with ὶ ἶ 


beth reciprocally towards each othe 


her 


: . 
ac, wide OAAIOAU 


heartily against the enemy, suspending those 

8. υ tw J σ i ν : 5 i 4 i ᾿ 
2 τῆς τοῦ δήμου προστασίας (ii. 65) noticed as having been so mist hiev 
¢ Τῇ ) θημο pe ’ 


a before. Of course, any constitutional arrangements introduced at such 
period would partake of the moderate and harmonious spirit then — 
ient, and would therefore form a part of what is commended by Thucy 
didés: but his commendation is not confined to them 
the phrase ii. 38. ἐλευϑέρως δὲ τὰ Te πρὸς TO κοινὸν πολιτεύομεν, CLC. 


τε 


specially. 
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and appears to have overlaid the preéxisting conspiracy, that the 
Athenians were quickly in a condition to wipe off the stain of 
their defeat. It was on the sixty-second day after the battle that 
they undertook an aggressive march under Myroénidés into Beeo- 
tia: the extreme precision of this date, — being the single case 
throughout the summary of events between the Persian and 
Peloponnesian wars, wherein Thucydidés is thus precise, marks 
how strong an impression it made upon the memory of the 
Athenians. At the battle of CEnophyta, engaged against the 
aggregate Theban and Beeotian forces, — or, if Diodorus is to be 
trusted, in two battles, of which that of Cenophyta was the last, 
Myrénides was completely victorious. The Athenians became 
masters of Thebes as well as of the remaining Beeotian towns ; 
reversing all the arrangements r cently made by Sparta, — estab- 
lishing democratical governments, — and forcing the aristocratical 
leaders, favorable to Theban ascendency and Lacedxmonian 
connection, to become exiles. Nor was it only Beeotia which the 
Athenians thus acquired: Phocis and Lokris were both succes- 


sively added to the list of their dependent allies, — the former 


being in the main friendly to Athens and not disinclined to the 
change, while the latter were so decidedly hostile that one hun- 


. 
‘ 


dred of their chiefs were detained and sent to Athens as host- 
ages. ‘The Athenians thus extended their influence, — maintained 
through internal party-management, backed by the dread of in- 
terference from without in case of need,—from the borders of 
i¢ Corinthian territory, including both Megara and Pége, to 


strait of Thermopy lee,! 


[hese important acquisitions were soon crowned by the com- 
pletion of the Long Walls and the conquest of A®gina. That 


island, doubtless starved out by its protracted blockade, was 
lorced to capitulate on condition of destroying its fortifications, 
surrendering all its ships of war, and submitting to annual tri- 
bute as a dependent ally of Athens. The reduction of this once 
powerful maritime city, marked Athens as mistress of the sea on 
the Peloponnesian coast not less than on the /Egean. Her ad- 
miral Tolmidés displayed her strength by sailing round Pelopon- 
besus, and even by the insult of burning the Lacedemonian ports 


‘J hucyd i, 1O8 : Diodor. x1, 
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Ὶ possessic n of 


᾿ ΠΝ an N . 1 iO! P ‘ ne (); oli ani L,o- 
a se h wg h rinthian gulf,- disembarked 
kr ar the mouth 0 
near Sikyon with some 


1 . | 
na ellie 


onents from that town, an 


ron ps 


into the 


, hallénia. but also 


Athenian alliance no 


only Zakyn thus and Kephal! | 
‘ward i tnese latter 
Achaia; for we afterwards ὶ 


eonnection began.! 


renewed their attack 


some of the towns of 


attached to Athens without knowing wl 
During the ensuing year the Athenians 
upon Sikyon, with a force “ 
1és himself, sailing from the 
Krissean gulf. ‘This eminent man, 
advantage than Tolmidés, 
.e field and driving them withi 
serps Abarat his attack on Céniade and 


+ spar 1ῃ ἢ 
L ΠῚ ΓΕ 1Ε1Ὶ 


5 ae bu | 
ἢ } 4 Saher i 
tion to his own ΤῸ Athenians more snecessful 


uinst Thessaly, for the 


one thou and hoplites 

Meearian harbor of Pége 

however, cained no greate 
Sikvonian forces 
;:he afte rwards m: 


‘heean allies in addi- 
en expes 


accomplished nothing 
an’ 

‘ny a march unde rtak n eres oe <r 

1) irpose ot restoring 

of Pharsalus. Though ’ 

‘neluding their Boeotian and ) 

fore d them to keep in 


rround actually occupied by 


imposing force, 
Phocian allies, the powerful Thes- 


a compact body and con- 
| alry : by : 
seers aig their hoplite 3: 
the 


attempts avainst 


ial rising were disappointed.? 


Athenians succeeded in 
i to their alliance nearly the whole 


. γχενι ait +] wr nower 
but even W ithout Thessaly in | 
: imum Tea from 
. cr ‘ ‘ XIU il | 
dicious, and had now lama eaten 
͵ : . interbdalancins 
ever varied except Π1Π6- ὙΠ αν 
ἱ r ruinous 
successes, have rl 


ecvainst so many , 
᾿ Dues ὁ ar of οἹ vears against 
in Egypt, afte vi ys ota 
155 . cained brilliant 
ted . 


i prince Inaros ; 
necLwon 


f F ᾿ ry γι in t X CE pt th tr ne he 
δ εἰ 1} rom εἴ λας +} ‘ > 0) a 
1 iil ν᾽ Ui i th t i il ι 


the city failed, and their hopes 


UNDER ATHENS. 


Artaxerxes. 


Athenians in Egypt, that he 
sent Megabazus 


money to Sparta, in order to 
induce the Lacedwemonians to inyade Attica. This envoy. how- 
ever, failed, and an augmented Persian force being sent to Egypt 
ir Me Ὁ aby Zus, Son Οἱ Zo} yrus,' drove the Athenians and their 
allies, after an obstinate endl: out of Memphis into the island 
the Nile called Prosdpitis. Here they were blocked up 
Megabyzus turned the arm 
river, laid the channel dry, and stormed the island by 

A very few Athenians escaped by land to Kyréné : the 

rest were either slain or made captive, and Inards himself was 
crucified. And the calamity of Athens was farther aggravated 


eighteen months, until at lencth 


by the arrival of fifty fresh Athenian — which, coming after 
the defeat, but without being aware of ἢ , sailed into the Mende- 
sian branch of the Nile, and thus fell un: wwares into the power of 
the Persians and Phenicians: ve ry few either of the ships or 
men escaping. The whole of Keypt became again subject to the 
Persians, ex: ept Amyrtzus, who contrived, by retiring into the 
inaccessible fens, still to maintain his independence. One of the 
largest armaments ever sent forth by Athens and her confederacy 
was thus utterly ruined.2 
It was about the time of the destruc tion of the Athenian army 
in Egypt, and of the circumnavigation of Pel loponnesus by Tol- 
midés, that the internal war, carried on by the Lac -edemonians, 
against the Helots or Messenians at Ithomé, ended. These be- 
leged men, no longer able to stand out against a protracted 
blockade, were forced to abandon this last fortress of ancient 
Messenian independence, stipulating for a safe retreat from Pel- 
ponnesus with their wives and families. with the proviso, that if 
any one of them ever returned to Peloponnesus, he should 
become the slave of the first person who seized him. They were 
established by Tolmidés at Naupaktus, which had recently been 


Herodot. iii, 160 
: Thueyd 1, 104, 109, 110; Diodor. xi, 77: xii. 3. The story ofr Diodo- 
rus, in the first ot these two passages, — that most of the Athenian forces 
were allowed te cc ne back under a favorable capitulation granted by the 
Persian generals, —is cont radicted by the total ruin which he himself 
‘tates to have pefallen them in the latter passages, as well as by Thucydidéa 
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taken by the Athenians from the Ozolian Lokrians,'— waere 
they will be found rendering good service to Athens in the fol- 
lowing wars. 

After the victory of Tanagra, the Lacedemonians made no 
farther expeditions out of Peloponnesus for several succeeding 
years, not even to prevent Beeotia and Phocis from being absorbed 
into the Athenian alliance. ‘The reason of this remissness lay, 
partly, in their general character ; partly, in the continuance of 
the siege of Ithémé, which occupied them at home; but still 
more, perhaps, ἢ the fact that the Athenians, masters of the 
Megarid, were in occupation of the road over the highlands ol 
Geraneia, and eould therefore obstruct the march of any army 
out from Peloponnesus. Even after the surrender of Ithome, 
the Lacedzmonians remained inactive for three years, after which 


time a formal truce was eoncluded with Athens by the Pelopon- 


nesians generally, for five vears longer.* This truce Was col- 
I 


cluded ina greal degree through the 1 nee of Kimon,’ who 


was eager to resume effective operations against the Persians ; 


while it was not less suitable to the political interests of Perikles 


' Thucyd. 1, 103 ; Diodor. 


3 Theopompus, Fragm. 


presumed that this is the peac which “& 
Legat. c. 54, p. 300) and Andokides or the Ps udo-Andokides (De Pace. 
c. 1). state to have been made by Miltiades, son of Kimon, proxentds of 


the Lacedemonians assuming that Miltiades son of Kimon is put by 
them, through lapse of memory, for Kimon son of Miltiades. But the pas- 
sages of these orators ‘nvolve so much both of historical and chronological 
inaccuracy, that it 18 unsafe to cite them and impossible to ame nd them 
4 


except by conjecture. Mr. Fynes Clinton ‘asti Hellen. Appendix "a3 


| 


257) has pointed out some of these inaccuracies ; and there are others be- 


‘ 


sides. not less grave, especially in the oration ascribeo to Andokides. & δ, 


ri 
} 1 1 ‘ re | hea 
remarkable that both of them seem ἴο recognize Oniy two iong Wal, ἊΝ 


northern and the southe rn Wi } . re nm the time of Chu ydidés, +here 


ecting Athens with 


+ 


were three long walls: the tv near and parall l. connect 
Peirzeus, and a third connecting τ with Phalerum This last was never re 
newed, after all of them had been partially destroyed at the disastrous ς lose 


of the Peloponnesian war: and it appears to have passed ont of the recob 


lection of ZEschines, who speaks of the two walls as they existed in hie 
time. I concur with the various critics Who pronounce the oration ascnibec 
to Andokides to be spurious 


Vor. 6 K 
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net his ee 
that his most distinguished rival should be absent on foreign ser 
vice,’ so as nol interfere . i ἢ γ᾿ 
P oa not to interfere with his influence at home Accord 
ingly, Kimon equipped a fleet of two hundred tri -- ἢ 
7 Ϊ ) ) "eX riremes, from 
Athens and her confederates, and set sail for Cyprus, fr 
whence he despatched sixty ’ st OS 
espatche sixty ships to Egypt, at the request of the 
msurge ° Te) ὁ : ΜῈ ᾿ f 
rgent prince Amyrtzus, who was still maintaining himself 
(TOY ~ γ λ ) > i 1é ὲ € , ‘ zi 
acainst the Persians amidst the fens, — while with the remaining 
armament he laid siege to Kitium : 


In the prosecution of this 


siege, he died, eith r ot disease or of a wound. The armament, 


his successor ax] 
hii successor. Anaxikrates. became so embarrassed for 
want οἱ provisions th: : 


al they abandoned the undertaking alto- 

vether, al rent to fis ae - rs ag 

‘ ind went to fight the Phenician and Kilikian fleet near 

They were here vi i ω 

: ἢ 1ere victor s ‘Ss sea, al 

ere ee — ious, first on sea, and 
é and, though probably not on the same day, as at 


the Eur - after whi 
e Eurymedon ; afte which they returned home, followed by 


the sixty ships which had 


Salamis, in Cyprus. 


gone to Egypt for the purpos αἱ 
Ι ᾿ “δ. urpose οἱ ald- 
Ing Amvrtzus.2 I | ’ uid 


From this time forwar 7 . 

ἣν At] 1 this time forward no farther operations were undertaken 
τ +} ᾿ : ς Ξ ὸ ᾿ 

by Athens, and her confederacy ι 
. ind her confederacy against the Persians. And it 
appears that a conventi e ᾿ ᾿ 
— 1at a convention was concluded between them, whereby 

~~ - + 4 - 

ο . 


ne Sate King on his part promised two things: To leave free 
undisturbed, and untaxed, the Asiatic maritime Greeks a 
sending troops within a given distance of the coast: to ΑΕ ΉΡΝ 
from sendi ig any ships of war either westward of Phaséhs 


. 
ie bound 


3 lary at the Chelidonean islands, rather more 
rd) or within the Kyanean rocks at the confluence 


+ 
ι 


. Gerend. Precep. p. 812. 
| between the two rivals is so natural, that 
; +} ΦῸ. ᾿ 
to the supposition of a secret agr 

pposition of a ret agreement concluded be- 


the mediation of Elpiniké, sister of Kimon, which 
| [he charms as well as the intrigues 

iol noite sat ee ~~ d conspicuously in the memoirs of Athe- 
ian ΤᾺ] }: they w mployed by one party as a means of calum- 
niating Kimon, by the other for discrediting Periklés = 
* Thucyd. i, 112; Diodorus, xii, 13. τ | 
general Anaxikrates. He 
take Kitium and Mallus 


Diodorus mentions the name of the 

athr - ᾿ 47 4’ Η 

affirms farther that Kimon lived not only to 

4 but also + γέ i” 4 γ " ἢ 

ee also to rain these two victories. But the an- 
ty of Thucydidés, superior on every round to Diodorus, is more par 


ticularly superior ‘ } _ 
aii I or as to the death of ( rs 
by relationship f Kimon, with whom he was connected 
’ eal ΠΩ: 
. Ρ. 
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having imposed such hard conditions on the Great King, — that 
they have raised a suspicion against themselves. Especially, they 
and Egypt. allias, an Athenian of disti ed family | have occasioned critics to ask the very natural question, how this 


some others of his countrymen, went up to Susa to negott splendid achievement cf Athens came to be left unnoticed by Thu- 


| 


ate this convention: and certain envoys from Argos, then Ih. -ydidés ? Now the answer to such question is, that the treaty itself 


ance wit! ! the opportunity of going thither at th was really of no great moment: it is the state of facts and relations 
same time. to renew the friend! εἰ Dovetandl ω their city implied in the treaty, and existing substantially before it was con- 
had established with Xerx at the period of his invasior cluded, which constitutes the real glory of Athens. But to the 
Srnana:! ; later writers, the treaty stood forth as the legible evidence of 

As is g 
convention did little more than recognize the existing stat: 33 and his contemporaries, living in the actual fulness of the 


onarall . case with treaties after hostility. facts which in their time were passed and gone; while Thucydi- 
_ without introducing any new ad’ . or disadvantage o Athenian empire, would certainly not appeal to the treaty as an 
calling for env measures to be taken i: ' evidence, and might well pass it over, even as an event, when 

: studying to condense the narrative. Though Thucydidés has not 

he not Ἢ notice the conventiotr mentioned the treaty, he says nothing which dis proves its re- 

as having been made: we are to recollect always that in the i ality, and much which is in full harmony with it. For we may 
terval between the Persian an lononnesial ars, he does m ; show, even from him: 1. That all open and direct hostilities 
profess to do more than glance bri ny a the main events. But between Athens and Persia ceased, after the last-mentioned vic 
the boastful and inaccurate authors ‘suing century, ora tories of the Athenians near Cyprus: that this island is re- 
tors, rhetors, and historians, indulged in much exaggeration | nounced by Athens, not being included by Thucydidés in his cat- 
and untruth respecting this convention, both as t ate and as alogue of Athenian allies prior to the Peloponnesian war;! and 
to details, — and extolled as something so glorio » fact of that no farther aid is given by Athens to the revolted Amyrtzus, 
: 2. ‘That down to the time when the Athenian power 
was prostrated by the ruinous failure at Syracuse, no tribute was 
collected by the Persian satraps in Asia Minor from the Greek 


cities on the 


’ Herodot. Vil, 
77, p. 425, ] 
6806 as mpa skurs ; 
tba 6:33. ber ‘raté anegy 33 244 ; ; reopagitic. c. q pear in the 
37, pp. 150, 22! 

The loose 
what was the pr 


careless enough to talk of the river Halys as the boundary; mosthené { * Thucyd. vil, 5, 6, 56. 4 his is a point on which very erroneous rep- 


states it as “a day's course for a tse,” — which is probably larger that tations have been made by some learned critics, especially by Dahl- 
the truth. nn and Manso (see the treatises cited in the subsequent note, p. 457), I 
The two boundaries marked by sea, on the other hand, are both clear a! Ι ranscribe the passage of Thucydidés. He is speaking of the winter of 


natural, in reference to the Athenian empire, the anean rocks : P u.c. 412, immediately succeeding the ruin of the Athenian army at Svra- 


end, Phasélis, or the Chelidonian islan here I materi: istanra use. and after redoubled exertions had been making — even some months 


between these two last-mentioned place I her. before that ruin actually took place — to excite active hostile proceedings 


Dahlmann, at the end of his Dissertation on the reality « f this against Athens from every quarter (‘Phucyd. vii, 25): it being seen that 


tian peace, collects the various passages of authors wherein it is men εἰ 


yere was a promising opportunity for striking a heavy blow at the Athenian 
tioned : among them are several out of the rhetor Aristeidés (Forschungeyv power The satrap Tissaphernes encouraged the Chians and Erythrans 
op. 140-1 48. : to revolt, sending an envoy along with them to Sparta with persuasions 


TOL. ΨΥ. Ld ρα, 
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ν 


CE 


‘ 


admitted to be st vereion of the country 


down to the coast 


Granting, therefore, that we were even bound, from the silence of 


and promises of 


uleLOval, KAKWOaC T Αὐηναίοῦυς, Ka 


noe, etc. In the next chapter, 


inuc 


satrap Pharnabazus wanted to obtain Lacedaemon!i 


ger as Tissaphernes, for his satrapy also, in ort 
Greek cities from Athens, and be able to lk 
Greeks go to Sparta, sent by 


ex * ,» κε 


, ᾿ 
AANOTOVTOYP, Ka αὑτὸς, Fi OVVa 


ἦν τῇ ἑαυτοῦ ἀρχῇ πόλεις ᾿Αϑηνι 
ca? 2 “ΔΊ ? y ; - . 
ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ βασιλεῖ τὴν ξυμμαχίαν τῶν Λακε 
[hese passages, strange to say, are consider 
showing that the Grecian cities on t! 
nian empire, continued, 


To me, the passages appear to 


Ι 
| 
A 


idés te 
aid in the same man- 
might tach the 
»>upon them. ‘l'wo 


AOI 


ey show that it was essential for the satrap to detach these cities from the 


. 


henian empire, as a means of 
Athenian empire, while 
cities subj 


yoked the 


y recently demanded from 
the maritime Greeks within their satrapies: 
cently no such demand had been made upon 

, doubtless. by Grecian « 

ich Athens had fallen, 
tributes : 
power of 
mand was n 
a debtu 
which he 


and which, ἃ /ort h uuld not have done 


passares two V 


do, even then, embarr: 


to the Athenian empir 


from the date of the full organization of the 
to a period after the 

cities always continued 

sian king’s books each for 

ing for a convenient moment to oc: 


” ge ann ᾿ . ᾿ 
ι ands, from misfortune ac 


Per. 
isa WAI 


nf rece its 
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Thucydidés, to infer that no treaty was concluded, we sLould still 
be obliged also to infer, from his positive averments, that a state 


‘his state of relations. between the Asiatic Greeks and the Persian court 
-the Athenian empire, authenticated by Thucydidés, enables us to ex 

ee of Herodotus, on which also both Manso and Dahlmann 

. 94) with rather more apparent plausibility, as proving their 

view | ase. Herodotus, after describing the rearrangement and 
rem¢ asurement of the territories of the Ionic cities by the satrap Artapher- 
nes about 493 Β.0.. after the suppression of the Ionic revolt), proceeds te 
state that he assessed the tribute of each with reference to this new meas- 
and that assessment remained unchanged until his own 


(dik rodotas’s ) time. τὰς χωρας σφεων μετρῆσας κατα, παρασαγγάας. eee 
a 


φόρους ἔτα ἑκάστοισι, ol κατὰ χώρην διατελέουσι ἔχοντες ἐκ τούτου τοῦ 


γρόνου αἰεὶ ἔτι ! ς ἐμὲ, ὡς ἐτάχϑησαν ἐξ ’Apragépveoce ἐτάχϑησαν δὲ 


τγεδὸν κατὰ τὰ αὐτὰ πρότερον εἶχον (vi, 42). Now Dahlmann and 
Maeuso contend that Herodotus here affirnts the tribute of the Ionic cities 
Ὁ Persia to have been continuously and regularly paid, down to his own 


fy ᾽ 


Sima Bat in my jud rment this is a mistake: Herodotus speaks not about 


the payment. hut about the assessment: and these were two very different 
things. as Thucydidés clearly intimates in the passage which 1 have cited 
above. The assessment of all the Ionic cities in the Persian king’s books 
remained unaltered all through the Athenian empire; but the payment was 
t enforced until immediately before 412 B.C., when the Athenians were 

6 too weak to hinder it. It is evident by the account of the 

ues. throughout all the satrapies, which we find in the 

. had access to official accounts of the Per- 


an finances, to Greek secretaries who knew those accounts. He 


would be told. that these assessments remained unchanged from the time of 


Artaphernes le nward: whether they were realized or not was another 


4" 


question, which the “books” would probably not answer, and which he 


ited from Thucvdidés appear to me to afford posi 
1k cities on the Asiatic coast — not those in the inte 
the ca f Maenesia given to Themistoklés — paid 


during the continuance of the Athenian empire. But 


h positive proof, I should still maintain the same opin 
reeks went on paying tribute, what is meant by the 


nhrases. of their in ‘revolted from Persia.” of their “ having been 


liberated from the king, wrec βασιλέως “EAAnvec— ol ἀπὸ ᾿Ιωνίας 
‘RAAnoTOv1 , » «ad : TEC Ἰπ TLAE ὅσοι ἀπὸ βασιλέως 


n4FPU EDWIVTO, 


pavment of tribute. As to the other point, — 


So much res} 
that between 477 a! 2 y.c., no Persian ships were tolerated along the 


coast of Jonia, ' hicl : ni i laimed by the Persian or, was n 


εἰ1εϊς 
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of historical fact, such as the tres ty acknowledged and prescribed 
became actually realized. But when we reflect farther, that 
Herodotus ! certifies the visit of Kallias ;: ther Athenian en- 
voys to the court of Susa, we can assign no other explanation of 
such visit so probable as the reality of this treaty: certainly, no 
envoys would have gone thither during a state of recognized war; 
and though it may be advanced as possible that they may have 
gone with the view to conclude a treaty, and yet not have succeed- 
ed, —this would be straining the limits of possibility beyond 


what is reasonable.2 


recognized by the Greeks as belonging 
Thucyd. viii, 56: compare Diodor. iv, 26. 
! Herodot. vii, 151. Diodorus also state 
by Kallias the Atrenian (xi, 4) 
2 I conclude, on 
though sensible that some « 


out force. Mr. Mitford and Dr. 


Manso and Dahlmann, not to mention oth: 


Ι the 


ι 
the treaty: and the last-mentioned author, 
case at len; 


ἊΝ 


ἢ and set forth all the ground 


t 

some which are really serious, others which : 

ble (Manso, Sparta, vol. iii, Beylage x 

auf dem Gebiete der Geschichte, vol. i, Us 

1-148). Boéckh admit he treatv as an hi 
If we deny alt 

some 

tion al 

pears to have first 

after the 


that pear 


. among 


records of Athenian clor 


ciori or that it was s engraved na colum 
certain (‘Theopompus 
picion started 
engraved, 
been only legali 
pres Was a SU itv, dor τι 
welsh with me would 
Paiiv be Grawn d among 


lonie citie f 31 mor canee κε} . 1 " ‘ Ἰ 
: ones vw arties most specially 


sted in it. or 


34) 


We may therefore believe in the reality of this treaty between 
Athens and Persia, improperly called the Kimonian treaty: im- 


eentury must ἢ: ‘lapsed between the conclusion of the treaty and the 


i 
ἡ 


time when Theop us saw the pillar I confess that the hypothesis of 
Dahlmann appears to me ore improbable than the historical reality of 
that there was a treaty, and that the ora 
matters respecting it,— rather than that 
‘hev fabricated the treaty from the beginning with a deliber: ΒΗ ΞΕ 
hey ricated the treaty from the beginning with a a iberate purpose, 
end with the false name of an envoy conjoined. 
DahImann exposes justly and forcibly — an easy task, indeed — the loose, 
inconsistent, and vainglorious statements of the orators respecting this 
treaty. The chronological error by which it was asserted to have been 


made shortl victories Eurvmedon — and was thus con- 


nected with the name of Kimon — ne of the circumstances which have 
most tended to discredit the attesting witnesses: but we must not forget 
that Ephorus (assuming that Diodorus in this case copies Ephorus, which 

highly probable — xii, 3,4) did not fall into this mistake, but placed the 
treaty in its right chronological place, after the Athenian expedition under 
Kimon against Cyprus and Egypt in 450-449 B.c. Kimon died before the 


great results of this expedition were consummated, as we know from Thu- 


cydidés : on this point Diodorus speaks equivocally, but rather giving it to 


Kimon lived to complete the whole, and then died of 

The absurd exaggeration of Isokratés, that the treaty bound the Persian 

not to come westward of the river Halys, has also been very properly 

He makes this statement in two different orations (Areopagatic 
Panathenaic. p. $62 

hough Dahlmann succeeds in discrediting the orators, he tries in 

reaty is in itself improbable, or inconsistent with any 

known historical facts. A large portion of his dissertation is employed in 

this part of the case, and I think yuite unsuc essfully. The fact that the 

Persian sa are seen at various periods after the treaty lending aid — 

underhand, yet without taking much pains to disguise it — to Athenian re- 

volted subjects, does not prove that no treaty had been concluded. ‘These 
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satraps would, don Ὁ very glad to infringe the treaty, whenever they 


thought they could do so with advantage: if any misfortune had happened 
to Athens from the hands of the Peloponnesians, — for example, if the 
Athenians had been unwise enough to march their aggregate land-force out 
of the city to repel the invading Peloponnesians from Attica, and had been 
totally defeated, —the Persians would, doubtless, have tried to regain Ionia 
forthwith. So the Lacedemonians, at a time when they were actually in 
alliance with Athens, kistened to the persuasions of the revolted Thasians 
and promised secretly to invade Attica, in order to aid their revolt (Thucyd 
i. 103). Because a treaty is very imperfectly observed, —or rather because 


tn«) parties, witheut coming to open war, avail themselves of opportuniue 
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properly, sines ἶ ΠΕ ‘ it conclude after the death of 
Kimon, but the u thenial victories : ich it was immediately 
brought on were gained after hi ath. Nay, more, - the 
probability is, that if Kimon had li = not have been 
concluded at all; for his interest as tl as hi ‘y | him to 
prosecute the 
his rival Perik! ither ¢ a statesman 
vould only maintain his popul: ‘ity by 
had earned it, — victories and plunder at 
sians. His death insured more complete 
‘ter wer 
ueceeded Kimon, 
party, wa al oa 
than of cal 
ind conquests. 4 rse ft listar rprises and pr 
iequisitions, Periklés was nly an) it | aint in unimpaired 
he Hellenic ascendency of Athens, 1 atits very maximum: 
was well aware that the undivided force and vigilance o 
would not be too much for this objec 


prove sufficient. as we shall Dresenuly sec. I ih GIS pOsi- 


tions he was naturally glad to conclude a peace, which excluded 
the Persians from all the coasts of Asia Minor, westward of the 
Chelidoneans, as well as from all the waters of the Avge: 


the simple 


condition of renouncing on the part o 
agcressions against Cyprus, Phenicia, Kilikia, a 
Great King on his side had had sufficient experience 
energy to fear the conse mees of such aggre 
ecuted ; nor did he lose muc li 
which at the time he 
which of course he 1 
opportunity. Weighing all these circums » shall find 
that the peace, improperly called Kimonian, results naturally 
from the position and feelings of the contracting parties. 
to evade it and encroach up 
deny that it has ever been n 

It seems to me that the objections which have been taken by Dahlmann 
and others against the historical reality of this treaty, tell for the most paré 
only against the exaggerated importance assigned to it by subsequent 
oratory ' Plutarch, Periklés. c. 21-28 
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Athens was now at peace both abroad and at home, under the 


ation of Periklés, with a great empire, a great fleet. 
accumulated treasure. ‘The common fund collected 

of the confederates, and originally depos- 

Delos, had fore this time been transferred to the 

at Athens. At what precise time this transfer took 

cannot state : nor are we enabled to assign the succes- 

sive stages whereby the confederacy, chiefly with the freewill οἱ 
its own members, became transformed from a body of armed and 
active warriors under the guidance of Athens, into disarmed and 
tribute-payers, defended by the military force of Athens. 

allies free, meeting at Delos, and self-determining, into 

sending their annual tribute, and awaiting 

But it would appear that the change had been 

time : some of the more resolute of the allies 

secede, but Athens had coerced them by force, and 

to the condition of tribute-payers, without ships or 

.s. Lesbos, and Samos were now the only allies 

riginal footing. Every successive change 

an armed ally into a tributary, — every subjugation of a 
seceder, tended of course to cut down the numbers, and en- 
feeble » authority, of the Delian synod ; and, what was still 
Athens it : tered the reciprocal relation and feelings both of 
worse, an allies, — exalting the former into something 
like a despot, «ἃ degrading the latter into mere passive subjects. 
Of course, the palpable manife station of the change must have 
been the transfer of the confederate fund from Delos to Athens. 
The only circumstance which we know respecting this transfe, 
is, that it was proposed by the Samians,'! — the second power in 
the confederacy, inferior only to Athens, and least of all likely 
to favor any job or sinister purpose of the Athenians. It is far- 
ther said that, when the Samians propose d it, Aristeidés charac- 
terized it as a motion unjust, but useful: we may well doubt, 
however, whether it was made during his lifetime. When the 
synod at Delos ceased to be so fully attended as to command 


1" ..} Ι Ι δον hani 
respect, — when war was lichted up, not ONLY with Persia, but 


" 


with ΖΕ σπᾷ and Ps loponnesus, — the Samians might not unnab 


' Plutarch 
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urally feel that the large accumulated fund, with its constant 
annual accessions, would be safer at Athens than at Delos, which 
latter island would require a permanent garrison and squadron 
to insure it against attack. But whatever may have been the 


7 


vrounds on which the Samian rroceeded, when we find them 
euming forward to propose the trai sfer, we may reasonably 
that it was not displeasing, an lid οἱ ppear unjust, to the 
larger members of the conte deracy, — and that it was no high- 


Aa 


handed and arbitrary exercise of power, a it 19 ten called. on 
the part of Athens. 
After the conclusion of the war wit 
quences of the battle of QCcnophyta, 
became altered more and more. Shi 
of new allies, partly tributary, like 
relation as Chios, Lesbos, and Samos ; 
conformity of foreign policy and to ; 
category were Megara, the Beeotian cities, the P iians, Lokrians, 


etc. All these, though allies of Athens, were strangers to Delos 


and the confederacy against Persia: and accordingly, that 
federacy passed insensibly into a matter of history, giving place 
to the new conception of imperial Athens, with her extensive list 
of allies, part ree, partly sul . Such transition, arising 
spontaneously it ’ the character and circumstances of the 
confederates the lves, was th aterially forwarde 
acquisitions of Athens extraneous 

now not merely the first maritime 

equal to Sparta even in land-power, — posse 
Megara, Boeotia, Phoci . Lokris, tovether wi 


zen, in Peloponnesus. Large as this ager 


both at sea and on lar 


and still more the 
rior to 
which 
increase. ' 
nians had full means 
thian isthmus: 
by their possession of 
(Feraneia, they ‘ould 
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of i’cloponnesus, and wer jus, considerin 
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sea, completely unassailable in Attica. Ever since the 
of Xerxes, Athens had been advancing in ‘an uninter- 
ourse of power and prosperity at home, as well as of 
Victor and ascendency abroad, to which there was no excep- 
tion, except the ruinous enterprise in Kgypt. Looking at the 
position of Greece, therefore, about 448 B.c.,— after the con- 
‘lusion of the five years’ truce between the Peloponnesians and 
Athons. and of the so-called Kimonian peace between Persia 
and Athens, —a discerning Greek might well calculate upon 


ει γ 
i 


avcrandizement of this imperial state as the tendency of 
e age: and accustomed as every Greek was to the conception 
f separate town-autonomy as essential to a freeman and a Citi- 


en, such prospect could not but inspire terror and aversion. ‘The 


sympathy of the Peloponnesians for the islanders and ultra- 


; 


states. who constituted the original confederacy of 

Athens. was not considerable ; but when the Dorian island of 
JEgina was subjugated also, and passed into the condition of a 
defenceless tributary, they felt the blow sorely on every ground. 
The ancient celebrity and eminent service rendered at the battle 
* Salamis. of this memorable island, had not been able to pro- 
tect it: while those great A2ginetan families, whose victories at 
the sacred festival-games Pindar celebrates ina large proportion 
of his odes, would spread the language of complaint and indigna- 
tion throughout their numerous “ guests ” im every Hellenic city. 
Of course, the same anti-Athenian feeling would pervade those 
Peloponnesian states who had been engaged in actual hostility 
with Athens, — Corinth, Sikyon, Epidaurus, etc., as well as 
Sparta, the once-recognized head of Hellas, but now tacitly 
degraded from her preeminence, baffied in her projects respect- 
ine Beeotia, and exposed to the burning of her port at Gythium, 
without being able even to retaliate upon Attica. Putting all 
those circumstances together, we may comprehend the powerful 
feeling of dislike and apprehension now diffused so widely over 
Greece against the upstart despot city ; whose ascendency, newly 
acquired, maintained by superior force, and not recognized as 
legitimate, — threatened, nevertheless, still farther increase. 
Sixteen years hence, this same sentiment will be found exploding 
into the Peloponnesian war ; but it became rooted in the Greek 
mind during the period which we have now reached, whes 
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affected them, by throwing open the road over Geraneia, 


disaster 
Pleistoanax, king of Sparta, was announced as already on his 
He 


and Peloponnesian allies, into 


me 
» Acta 
‘fy 


an invasion of Attica. did. in truth, conduct an 
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of mixed Lacedzmonians 


as far as the neighborhood of Eleusis and the Thriasian 


in. He was a very young man, 50 that a Spartan of mature 
vi ars. Kleandrides, had I ‘hed to him by the ephors as 
and counsellor. lés, it is said, persuaded both the 
other. by means of 


We may well doubt whether they 


large bribes, to evacuate Attice 


nment overthrow! 


ch to adventure so far into the interior, and we 


observe the great precautions with which Archi- 


‘+ necessary to conduct his invasion, during the 
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Plutarch, Perikiés c. 29; Diodor. 
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of the Delian οοπίραιε racy, etc. All these circumstances tended 
t© open new veins of hope and feeling, and new lines of action, 
in the Athenians between 460 B.C., and by consequence to 
r:nder the interference of the senate of Areopagus, essentially 
old-fashioned and conservative as it was, more and more dificult 
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e, such aid could only have been 

o have been of no inconsiderable mo- 


consider that A¢gina had been in ancient 
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that young beginners were in little danger of 
xion of political parties in Athens had 
the days of Themistoklés and Aristeidés ; 
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an constitution, though enlarged by the latter 
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ym Salamis to extent of making all citizens 
r democratical feeling 

democratical feeling 


e party of movement 

reformers against conservatives, 
seology, —that Periklés devoted 

liti From the low arts which 

ie who espouses the political interests 
h, he was remarkably exempt: he was 


m to public business, but he went little 
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d almost to excess the airs of popu- 


ly impressive, yet he was by 
to reserve himself, like the 
and preferring for the 

ds and partisans :! more- 
acher Anaxagoras, a tinge 
nethened his mind,? 


demagogy were 
al Kimon, whose 
led, by his personal 
rved and stately 
the rich plun- 

blic decorations 
throwing open 
ne,and causing 
lave irected 
threadbare gar- 


property of 
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Pa antat thouch bevevolent econ van Peril ae appears throughout his long public life te 
. J 12 ᾿Ξ lministered witn re | ΙΓ Ls LnoUugzi : | : be f ἢ : ᾿ 
clés was adl ᾿ . roduce of ἢ inifest 1 little bitter against politic: nemies 
ΤῸΝ | ψ Ἢ t tew urd Kvangelus -Ztne pi ; : : A  »" Le in " - ΕΝ poutical enemies. 
ν᾿ , 11a ancien Dt ‘ c ὶ = ᾿ μι - οἱ ᾿ — - ] : | : ἘΝ ; A h a, 
omy, by ii listory of Atheus 
i al all sold, and ὯΔ 
lands being all sold, ‘ y some general Causes and a few marked 
ἢ ie market. Ν να . ’ 
DY purchas¢ in the νῷ ἮΙ ail necuniary 8 luctiol acts: tne tal an ine particular persons concerned are not 
perfect and manifest Ine} 5d igen 0 within our sight : yet the actual course of political events depends 
. | . 
was sustained. tails, as well as upon the gen- 


main proposition for 
competence f the senate of Areopagus, he appears 


strenuous In repressing the practical abuse of mag- 
ag sations brought against the magistrates 
oric , yh ; Ἐπὴν = i e οἱ Ἶ nalities. . prol | ἢ er) f their regular accountability. After repeated 
founded on his admirable combination 0! abuse of these magisterial powers, | 
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: lio iudgment, Εὐθὺ 
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at last conducted to. the proposition 


ently, and introducing an altered 
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proceedings provoked 


is probable that this 
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sober and reciu accusation preferred arainst 


om © 


163 B.c., after the surrender of Thasos, for alleged 
ss ) ‘{ha . " . . 7 
— while the ribes from the Macedonian prince Alexander,— an 


most eccusation of which he was acquitt d. Αἱ this time the oligarch. 
moc- lor Kimonian party was decidedly the most powerful : and when 
ration, e question was proposed for sending troops to aid the Lacede- 


lucing the revolted Helots on Ith6mé, Kimon carried 


name ΟἹ o1ugar 


tha naar nopulation, which e people re wit I ᾿ς, by an appeal to their gen- 
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was the sate friends. ' stored from ostracism on this occasion, 


by | fore his full time had expired, : ἃ the rivalry between him and 


privately iklés henceforward becomes D ‘oated, or even converted into 


affairs of the city were left 

reign expeditions to the other. 
the ensuing ten years were more 
ained the maximum of her power: 
fect in imparting stability to the 
ministration of Periklés, and ena- 
stand the shock of those great 

ot their dependent 


erval between the defeat of Koré- 


.rvision. both over the magistrates 

y, was vested in seven magistrates, 
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These nomophylakes 
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poorer Atheniat “itize : served were disti 13] . a3 ". ar 
) ntioned. w th ‘kasteries established by Periklés were 
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sap es eer yee ae " inac ible h to corruption and mu ‘dation: their number, 
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ir principals 
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et alia 


ecundum 


out Lurope 
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~cosicsapiiaimncaiaieaennesauiniacaaa nical 


they practised by means of their superior 
ven maltreat their creditors, who came t6 
to them!” (Stadte-Wesen, vol. ii, p- 229.) 


᾿ ly y 18: I ; 
Machiavel’s History Οἱ Florence illustrates, throughout, the inveterate 


ng on ho 


terror of peaceable st biects: may, th: , ' nos" : ΓΝ ἃ 
7 Ss τῦνὶ ΟΣ ahit of the powerful families to se themselves above the laws and judicial 


ΟἹ Demosthe- 

each of them 

ο. 26, p. 1127.) 

he exercise of 

to them (Demosth. 

it seems perte tly safe to affirm that 
tampered with beforehand : had the fact 
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Ὑ: (γώ) 
ἵν. 1, 2 


pi a μὴ a ι wis ὁ must have seen copious allusions to it in the many free 
Rimischen. Rechts, ch. xxvill, sect. 20 ' ) ail 

pp. 141-145, ed. Orell. ; and Cicer 
οι Ep. ad Attic. i 16). 


5 Numerous dikasteries taken Dy Οἱ 


rie ee τῇ spoken pleadings which remain to us, just as there are in the Roman ore 

πος =e 5 point of fact, there are hardly any such allusions. ‘The 

Isokratés de Pac. Or. viii, p. 169, sect. 63) does not allud. 

y corrupt means verdicts of dikasts in the dikastery, but t 
17 250c- 
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his reason, — but he was abundantly 399 


falsehoods, calumnies, irrelevant every kind, addressed to the dikasteries.' Of course, sucn artt- 


—_- ΙΝ —— 


1 To a person accustomed to the judicature of modern Europe, conducted 
throughout all its stages by the instrumentality of professional men, — 
judges, advocates, attorneys, etc., —and viewed by the general public as a 
parties, matter in which no private citizen either could act or ought to act for him- 


self’ hing is more remarkable in reading the Attic judicial orations, 
to a certain extent also the Roman, than the entire absence of this pro- 
fessional ling, and the exhibition of justice both invoked and adminis 
tered by private tizen cclusl els The arest analogy to this, which 
modern }j nts, is be found in the courts of Requests and other 
i limited to small sums of property, — too small to 

ges and lawyers. 
their direct and important bearing on the wel- 
poorer classes, have re« eived little elucidation. The 
ham Court of Requests, by Mr. William Hutton, — 
᾿ ὈΘΓΞ, -- forms an exception to this 
in respect to the habits, the conduct, 


persons. furnishes, besides, the closest ap 


to the feelings of Athenian dikasts snd pleaders, 
vith many important differences. Mr. Hutton was for 
attendance as a commissioner, and took 

ble working of the court. His remarks upon 

ies of the commissioners, illus- 

are extremely interesting, and 


suggested themselves to intelli 


he commissioners can- 


h binds them to 


/ 


needs 


indement. “ Misinfor- 
tually treat the commis- 


hrow light upon the subject 


if he carries the air of 


biased in favor of infir 


This is sufficient ἃ μυ ᾿ = ityor infancy T! ᾿ς cannot assist themselves, we are much inclined 
she likasts W 


from the perusal ' ΕἼ δος vs ; Ἔ “Nothing dissolves lik ars. Though they arise from wt akness, they 
Respecting the habit sed persons t ἥν Se oe re powerful advocates, which instantly disarm, particularly those which the 
before the dikasts as supplian 1OF th met sg : lieted wish to hide. Chey come fro1 the heart and will reach it, if the 


Aristophan. Ves] ndo! as a heart to reach. tress and pity are inseparable. 


Or: + jv de Vulner if n Perb aps there never W: ‘ j dre, from seventeen to seventy, who coukd 
if he could, he was unfit to 
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fices were ‘esorted to by opposite speakers in each partic ular 
of krowing to what extent they 


1 ᾿ “oy Dem hs , 
actually perverted the judgment ol » hes .. Probably, the 


; 5110] Ι ikastery, gave the a penetration in 
frequent habit of sitting in dikastery, gave them a p 


trial. nor ha.ve we any means 


i 


detecting sophistry not often possessed by non-professional citi- 
zens : anverthelem. it cannot be doubt d that, in a consi rable 
proportion οἵ cases, SUCCESS depended less upon the rela ΠΝ 
of a case, than upon apparent airs of innocence and truth-telling, 
dexterity of statement, and good general character, in the parties, 
their W ‘tnesses, and the fri nds who addressed the court on their 
The accusatory Attic oratory, wherein punh- 
t is invoked upon an alleg delinquent, are expressed 
with a bitterness which is now banished glish criminal 
iudicature, though it was common in the state trials ot two 
eenturies AGO. them may be set the impassioned and 
emphatic appeals made by defendants and their friends to the 
commiseration of the dikasts; appeals the more often successful, 
because they came last, immediately before decision Was pro» 


ee Atk a nie. eae ae 
nounced. ‘This is true ol Rome as well as of Athen 


passion. 


illustrated by fre- 


This is a deseri 
' 


is own feeling | : 
themseives to the 
t passages in 

feelings here described 
f ng oe 
rks, ΠΟῪ 
1 Demosthenés 
re the 

much more cautiou 


numerous dikastery, that 
5 Asconius rive ῷ 
1s at Rome, wht 
rus. whom Cicero defer 
“Taudaverunt Scaurum 
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las laudaverunt, ql 


movit, quam Scaurus 


ferrentur, bifariam se diviseru! 
et M. Glabrio 


aca, et C. Memmius, supp 


canri, et ‘T. Annius Milo, 
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As an organ for judicial purposes, the Athenian dikasteries 
were thus a simple and plenary manifestation of jury-tri:*, witn 
its inherent excellences and defects both brought out in exagger- 
ated relief: they insured a decision at once uncorrupt, public- 
minded, and imposing, —together with the best security which 
the case admitted against illegal violences on the part of the rich 
and στοαὶ Their extreme publicity, as well as their simple and 
oral procedure, divested of that verbal and ceremonial technical- 
ity which marked the law of Rome, even at its outset, was no 
small benefit: and as the verdicts of the dikasts, even when 
wrong, depended upon causes of misjudgment common to them 
with the general body of the citizens, so they never appeared to 


pronounce unjustly, nor lost the confidence of their fellow-citizens 


generally. But whatever may have been their defects as judicial 
instruments, as a stimulus both to thought and speech, their ef- 
ficacy was unparalieled, in the circumstances of Athenian society. 
Doubtless, they would not have produced the same effect if 
established at Thebes or Argos : the susceptibilities of the Athe- 
nian mind, as well as the previous practice and expansive ten- 
cencies of democratic: Ϊ citizenship, were also essential conditions, 
that genuine taste of sitting in judgment, and hearing 

fairly, which, however Aristophanés may caricature 

it, was alike honorable and useful to the people 

first establishment of the dikasteries is nearly coincident 
great improvement of Attic tragedy in passing from 

to Sophoklés. The same development of the national 

genius, now preparing splendid manifestations both in tragic and 
comic poetry, was called with redoubled force into the path of 
oratory, by the new judicial system. A certain power of speech 
how became necessary, not mere ly for those who intended to 


take a prominent part in politics, but also for private citizens to 
vindicate their rights, or repel accusations in ἃ court ΟἹ justice, 


[t was an accomplishment of the greatest practical utility, even 


idopts all the distinguish 
parti ularly insists, that the 


( ise of this function. con 


uterest in the commonwealth, — 


260c. 
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f the deme Rhamnus in Attica, Thrasymachus 
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Tisias, of Syracuse, Gorgias of Leontini, Pro- 


: ΞΕ a a ἀτος han the use 0 ; roras of Abdéra, Prodikus of Keds, Theodorus of Byzantium, 
apart from ambitious Purpose Τοῦ 4 . 


evmnasium. Accordingly, the teac 1 ppi ’ Elis, Zeno of Elea, were among the first who distin- 


arms or the practice ΟἹ the 


‘ 


. 1 shotoric. {1 h omp r f ritt guisl themselves in these departments of eee es ΚΆΡΗ 
rs O orimmal and nei Cc ai ἰ | | 7 es | | 
= | | I | 1) i | Vv ot] er ‘ heacsa {ΠῚ} ; Ϊ aS the author ot the earliest composed speech res lly spoken in 
mneecnes , sivered Ὁ th y begal phi : 

speeches to pe Gell I | | | 


7 


lented importance, — : Jl at Athens ἃ a dikastery, and preserved down to the later critics.2 These men 
acquire an unprecedentes ee . ΕΣ τ 4 


es S™ erage τὐῶι ἡ were mostly not citizens of Athens, though many of them be- 
under the contempvrary ie racy ») | 7 | 


( ἢ ilar judicature stablished. Style and 4 onged to towns comprehended in the Athenian empire, at a time 
some form οἱ popular , te | 


speech began to  B to a system, and 80 COM inicated : when important judicial causes belonging to sian δ Ἰρϑόα 
nt | 3 hi itt eh ie ey as | ten carried up : tried at Athens, — while all of them looked 
Ὡ stil “omate and conceited mal r, fron vhich Attic to that city as a central point of action and distinction. ‘The 
an arti Ἢ ονσωνῖα liherate itself, but the very character tern yphist, which Herodotus 3 applies with sincere respect to 
good taste . h i aa ; , ar ‘ ἯΙ - ring rece Al 4 en ol listinguishs d wisdom, such as Solon. Anacharsis. Pythag- 
ν ting bi ᾿ : : : in : | ‘ γον abled δε ΕΝ ᾿" Ἢ | re , LC., NOW came to he ap} hed to these teachers of virtue, 
ae eter { τ as dl ᾿ kl an ARC, « nd indic . rhetoric. conversation, and disputation - many of whom professed 
is a teature frst nging t he rik ) Μ᾿ : 


| 
η 
il 


ew demand in t re 1] 6 
— the rhetor and the phist, ἢ | the first book of Aristotle’s Rhetoric —alluded to in a former note 
» rponeration w orowll up, ὦ Lilt 5 δ. " ὍΣ ὉΣ . . . . » . . ᾿ 
the veneration No r ὃ rm ‘ ‘mee denot LO! 3; remarks n the technical teachers of rhetoric before his time. 
persons of influence an CURIMNYs i remarked before him (i, 1 and 2)—that their 
persons of part thoroughly narrow and practical, bearing 
. . Y) ᾿ a af | i! Lift rel L | inti ve v9 : ‘ lx n what wa eanired or eB nNractics of th γ dikacterv _— > TOD 
*ndeed the person, considel : | Ly red for the practic f the dikastery {περὶ οὔ 
cle ht ae σον the moral character, or ἢ OuK ri εἰρῶνται TexyvoAoyeiv): see also a remarkable passage in 
either as proicssit —_s_ ᾿ : RS =P ᾿Ξ : ὑπ 
! ἱ δ ΣΝ, a ras st t 7 reatise de Sophisticis Elenchis, c. 32, adfinem. And though he him- 
municating power abu bavi ?d Ἵ , ᾿ ᾿ 


' τ ᾿ ay ἃ , lf lays down ἃ far more profound and comprehensive theory of rhetoric, 
premises Ὁ" δεν, ΘῈ : Wee “ae 4 and all matters appertaining to it, — in a treatise which has rarely been sur- 
morals and p litics, argumentative aves ‘es : passed in power phi yhical analysis, — yet when he is recommending 


- Jane he appeals to the great practical value of rhetor- 
dinary experience, , he appeals to un great pra tic al value of rhetor 
“help himself,” and fight his own bat- 


OWMaATL μὲν a YPOV’ μῇ δύνασϑαι 
compare iii, 1,2; Plato Gor- 
43-50; Euthydem. c. i-31 
i, 12, 2, 3). 


of Proxenus in the Anabasis of Xenophon, ll, 6, 
7; Aristoph. Nubes, 1108; Xenophon, 
p. 119; and a striking pas- 


; an, ili, 1, 10. Compare Van 
Dissertatio de Antiphonte Oratore Attico, pp. 8, 9, 
edition of Antipho and Andokidés. Antipho is said 
her of the historian Thucydidés. The statement of 


sophist, can h:rdly be true 
person her‘ 
which remain 
ce, 20), 
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rsical as 
ircl science, physical 
Ἷ » circle of human scl » PR! 
~naintance with the whole circl 
accuaintant e Wil 


ar ag as necessary ‘oe 
rell as moral (then narrow enough), so far as was ἢ to 
well aS Moral αὶ ἘΠ a ffectively, and to an- 
talk about any portion ot if plausibly and efit i . 
< c . - 


Ι ι: Though 
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BWel any question w hic h mig | | . 


artly in 


fa) 


‘ . : ; another. p 
se T » (g;recian town to ano 
these men passed from one 


a legs i dit 
rom their fellow-citizens, partly as ¢ 


the vapacity ot envoys Ϊ 


. — arers, Wl nuch renown and 
hibiting their talents to numerous hearers, with mu Se 

‘ εἰς « . sth 14 i | 
“ hs 4 - anneared to have been view' d with JOary sy 
large gain,'— they appt al ; : i - f -ata time when 
nd dislike by a large portion of the public: tor at: 
and dislike Dy ἃ jare 
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Ὼ - V 1] necUe 
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“ 1 Ὶ ra . “of sional sworasmen, aii 
fencing-masters, ΟἹ protessl 
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untrained duellists.° Moreover 
of the same age, and a dis 


+ 
bearing the same name Ol 


|! Plato (Hi » Ma} ir. Ὁ, 


Stallbaum’s note); Diodor. 


ppla 
ri 


3 Xenophon, Memorab. 


nenarh Τὴ 
16 common reproacu maa 
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iv, 1,8 

Compare 
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judicial practice, and looking to the 


production of intellectual 

his hearers, — Sokratés 
constant polemical warfare 
against the sophists and rhetors, in that negative vein in which 


he was unrivalled. And as the works of these latter have not re- 


mained, it is chiefly from the observations of their opponents that 


i a. 
Stimulus and moral impressions upon 


. Ἰ ᾿ ' , : 1: 
carried on throughout his life a 


we know them; so that they are in a situation such as that in 
ἢ Sokratés himself would have been. δ had ae ἀμ. 
tO judge ot him only from the Clouds οἵ Aristophanés, or 


> Inte arahle 
we UNnIAVOrable 


respecting his character, 
know, even from the Apologies of Plato and Xenophon, 


mneral 


ly pre valent at Athens. This is not the Op- 


distinguish the good from the 
at present, it is 
age, — supply- 


stimulus, which arose 
1a, but still more from 

y,;—in which latter a far 

took active part, with or without their 
tre quent dikasteries constituted by 

ian mind precisely that career of 
uted to its natural aptitude : they 

ve lo} ment of that demand out of which 


oratory, but also, as secondary products, 


' ,. 9 
Platonic. Xivi. 


‘ iA ἢ : 
steides remarks justly 


, | 
g all the philosophers, 


and indifferent 

physicians,” ete. | 

amining the mdiscriminate censures 
modern writers have pied implicitly 
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the speculative moral and politic: philosophy, and the didactic 
analysis of rhetor! crammar, whic! σ᾽ survived after 
it ‘ Passt d away And it was one ot 


ιτ 


Grecian creative genius Han | : 
the first measures of he oligarchy of ‘Lhirty, to forbid, by an 
express art of speaking. Aristophanés 
lerides t 


if it had enfeebled 


ot talk and controversy, 88 
: = ᾿ 
in nis time, most 


not true ; e did it become true, 

even in part, ¢ misfortunes which marked the 
i 

close of the During the course of that war, 


the characteristic of Athens, 
e than oratory OF political discussion, 


of Demosthenes ἃ material alteration had 


of these naid dikasteries al Athens was 


i 
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Elderly men were the 


were preferred for judicial 
es both seems, in heroic Greece: 
nevertheless, we need not suppose Al all the dikasts were either 
old or poor, a considerable pr ortion of them were 80, 
selects as among the 


and though 
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— at Athens. Nor could it be deemed unreasonable to as- 
eign a regular pay to those who thus rendered regular service 
t was, indeed, an essential item in the whole iionien’ οἱ pur- 
pose ; so that the suppression of the pay of itself seems to have 
suspended the dikasteries, while the oligarchy of Four ities 
was established, — and it can only he Staves in thet ἢν. As 
the fact stands, we may suppose that the s1X Beseniiaill: heliasts 
who filled’ the dikasteries were composed of the middling a 
poorer citizens indiscriminately : though there was εὐ “ss 
exclude ‘he richer, if they chose to serve. 5 
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δ Thaew ated oo ‘ . 
. Chu yd. viii, 67. Compare a curious passage, even in reference to the 
time of Demosthenés, in the speech of that orator contra Bootum de 
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PART 11]. 


OONTINUATION OF HISTORICAL GREECE. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


PROM THE THIRTY Ὺ EARS’ TRUCE, FOURTEEN YEARS BEFORE THE PELO 
PONNESIAN WAR, DOWN TO THE BLOCKADE OF POTIDZA, IN THE YEAR 
BEFORE THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 


Personal activity now prevalent among the Athenian citizens — empire of 
Athens again exclus sively maritime, after the T hirty years’ truce. Chios, 
Samos, and Lesbos, were now the only free allies of Athens, on the same 
footing as the original confederates of Delos — the rest were subject and 
tributary. — Athens took no pains to inspire her allies with the idea of a 
common interest — nevertheless, the allies were gainers by the continu- 
ance of her empire. — Conception of Periklés — Athens, an imperial city, 
owing protection to the subject-allies ; who, on their part, owed obedience 
and tribute. — Large amount of revenue laid by and accumulated by 
Athens, (turing the years preceding the Peloponnesian war. — Pride felt 
by Athenian citizens in the imperial power of their city.— Numerous 
Athenian citizens planted out as kleruchs by Periklés. — Chersonesus of 
Thrace. Sindpe.— Active personal and commercial relations between 
Athens and all parts of the Al3gean. — Amphipolis in Thrace founded by 
Athens. — Agnon is sent out as Cikist.— Situation and importance of 
Amphipolis. — Foundation, by the Athenians, of Thurii, on the southern 
coast of Lraly.— Conduct of the refugee inhabitants of the ruined Syba- 
ris — their encroachments in the foundation of Thurii: they are expelled, 
and Thuni reconstituted. —- Herodotus and Lysias — both domiciliated 
as citizens at Thurii. Few Athenian citizens settled there as colomists. 
— Period from 445-431 s.c. Athens at peace. Her political coudition 
Rivalry of Periklés with er son of Melésias.— Points of con 
tention between the two partie s: 1. Peace with Persia. 2. Expenditure 
of money for the decoration of Athens.— Defence of Periklés perfeetly 
good against his political rivals. — Pan-Hellenic schemes and sentimer 

οὐ Periklés. — Bitter contention of parties at Athens — vote of o: tracism 
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— Thucydidés is ostracized about 443 s.c.— New works undertaken ai 
Athens. Third Long Wall. Docks in Peireus — which is newly laid out 
as a town, by the arc hitect Hippodamus. — Odeon, Parthenon, Propylea. 
Other temples. Statues of Athéné.— Illustrious artists and architects 
-— Pheidias, Iktinus, Kallikratés. — Effect of these creations of art and 
architecture upon the minds of contemporaries. — Attempt of Periklés to 
convene a general congress at Athens, of deputies from all the Grecian 
states. — Revolt of Samos from the Athe nit ins. — Athenian armament 
against Samos, under Periklés, Sophoklés the tragedian, etc. — Doubt- 
ful and prolonged contest — great power of Samos — it is at last recon 
quered, disarmed, and dismantled.— None of the other allies of a τς 
except Byzantium, revolted at the same time.— Application of the Sa- 
mians to Sparta for aid against Athens —it is refused, chiefly through the 
Corinthians. — Government of Samos after the reconquest — doubtful 
whether the Athenians renewed the democracy which they had _ recently 
established. — Funeral oration pronounced by Periklés upon the Athenian 
citizens slain in the Samian war.— Position of the Athenian empire — 
relation of Athens to her subject allies — their feelings towards her gen- 
erally were those of indifference and acquiescence, not of hatred. — Par- 
ticular grievances complained of inthe dealing of Athens with her allies. 
— Annual tribute — changes made inits amount. Athenian officers and 
inspectors throughout the empire.— Disputes and offences in and among 
the subject-allies, were brought for trial before the dikasteries at Athens. 
Productive of some disadvantages, but of a of advantage 
to the subject-allies themselves. — Imperial Athens ὁ ompared with impe- 
rial Sparta.—Numerous Athenian citizens spread over the Agean—the al- 
lies had no redress against them, except through the Athenian dikasteries 
— The dikasteries afforded protection against misconduct both of Athenian 
citizens and Athenian officers.—The dikasteries, defective or not, were the 
same tribunals under which every Athenian held his own security.— Athe- 
nian empire was affected for the worse by the circumstances of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war: more violence was introduced into it by that war than 
had prevailed before. — The subject-allies of Athens had few practical 
grievances to complain of.— The Grecian world was now divided into 
two great systems; with a right supposed to be ve ate d in each, of punish- 
ing its own refractory members. — Policy of Corinth; from being pacific, 
becomes warlike. — Disputes arise between ( orinth Li Korkyra — case 
of Epidamnus.— The Epidamnians apply for aid in their distress to 
Korkyra; they are refused—the Corinthians send aid to the place.— The 
Korkyreans attack Epidamnus —armament sent thither by Corinth.— 
Remonstrance of the Korkyreans with Corinth and the P eloponnesians. 
— Hostilities between Corinth and Korkyra— naval victory of the latter. 
-— Large preparations made by Corinth for renewing the war. — Appli- 
cation of the Korkyraans to be received among the allies of Athens. — 
Address of the Korkyrwan envoys to the Athenian public assembly. 
Principal topics upon which it insists, as given in Thuc ydidés. — Envoys 
from Corinth address the Athenian asse mbly i in reply. — Decision of the 
Athenians — a qualified compliance with the request of Korkyra. ‘The 
Athenian triremes sent to Korkyra. — Naval combat betweeu the Corin- 
thians and Korkyreans: rude tactics on both sides. — The Korkyreans 
are defeated. — Arrival of a reinforcement from Athens —the Corinthian 
fleet retires, carrying off numerous Korkyrwxan prisoners. — Hostilities 
not yet professedly begun between Athens and Corinth.— Hatred con 
ceived by the Corinthians towirds Athens. — They begin to stir up re 
volt among the Athenian allies — Potidea, colony of Corinth, but aily of 
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Athens.—- Relations of Athens with Perdikkas king of Macedonia _ his 
intrigues along with Curinth against her — he induces the Cha!lkidians to 
revolt from her —increase of Olynthus.— Revolt of PotiJ 24 — arma- 
ment sent thither from Athens. — Combat near Potidwea between the 
Athenian force and the allied Corinthians, Potidwans, and Chalkidians 
— Victory of the Athenians. — Potidxa placed in blockade by the Athe 
DNs occcute cnt peeve ts ἐοοῤφούνδνθ 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


FROM THE BLOCKADE OF POTIDZA DOWN TO THE EMD OF THE FIRSE 


YEAR OF THE PHRLOPONNESIAN WAh. 


State of feeling in Greece between the Thirty years’ truce and the Pelopon- 


nesian war — recognized probability of war — Athens at that time not 
encroaching —decree interdicting trade with the Megarians. — Zealous 
importunity of the Corinthians in bringing about a general war, for the 
purpose of preserving Potidwa. — Relations of Sparta with her allies — 
they had a determining vote, whether they would or would not approve 
of a course of policy which had been previously resolved by Sparta sep- 
arately.— Assembly of the Spartans separately addressed by envoys of 
the allied powers, complaining that Athens had violated the truce. — The 
Corinthian envoys address the assembly last, after the envoys of the other 
allies have inflamed it against Athens. — International customs of the 
time, as bearing upon the points in dispute between Athens and Corinth 
— Athens in the right. — Tenor of the Corinthian address —little allu- 
sion to. recent wrong — strong efforts to raise hatred and alarm against 
Athens. — Remarkable picture drawn of Athens by her enemies. — Reply 
made by an Athenian envoy, accidentally present in Sparta. — His ac- 
count of the empire of Athens — how it had been acquired, and how it 
was maintained. — He adjures them not to break the truce, but to adjust 
all differences by that pacific appeal which the truce provided. — The 
Spartans exclude strangers, and discuss the point among themselves in 
the assembly. — Most Spartan speakers are in favor of war. King Ar- 
chidamus opposes _ His speech.— The speech of Archidamus is 
ineffectual. Short, but warlike appeal of the Ephor Sthenelaidas. — 
Vote of the Spartan assembly in favor of war.— The Spartans send to 
Delphi — obtain an encouraging reply. — General congress of allies at 
Sparta. Second speech of the ‘Corinthian env oys, enforcing the neces- 
sity and propriety of war.— Vote of the m: jority of the allies in favor of 
war, B.c. 432.— Views and motives of the opposing powers.— The hopes 
and confidence. on the side of Sparta; the fears, on the side of Athens 
Heralds sent from Sparta to Athens with complaints and requisitions 
meanwhile the preparations for war go on. — Requisitions addressed by 
Sparta to Athens — demand for the expulsion of the Alkmeonidse ag 
impious — aimed at Periklés. — Position of Periklés at Athens: bitter 
hostility of his political opponents: attacks made upon him. — Prosecn- 
tion of Aspasia. Her character and accomplishments.— Family rela- 
tions of Periklés — his connection with Aspasia. License of the comic 
writers in their attacks upon both.— Prosecution of Anaxagoras the 
hilosopher as well as of Aspasia— Anaxagoras retires from Athens ~ 
eriklés defends Aspasia before the dikastery, and obtains her acqu [18] 
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“- Prosecution o the sculptor Pheidias for embezzlement — instituted by 
the polit*cal Opponents of Perklés. — Charge of peculation against Peri- 
klés himself. — Probability that Periklés was never even tried for recula- 
on, certainly that he was never found guilty of it.— Reguisirion from 
the Laeedsmonians, for the banishment of Periklés—arrived when Perikl ay 
was thus pressed by his political enemies —rejected. — Counter-re¢ diel. 
tion sent by the Athenians to Sparta, for expiation of sacrilege. — Br sh 
requisitions sent from Sparta to Athens — to withdraw τ on 
Potidaea “δ leave /AEgina free — to readmit the Mevarians to Athenian 
harbors. — Final and peremptory requisition of Sparta — public assem- 
δ 7 ΟΝ on ye whole subject Or war and peace, — Great dif- 
srence dpinion in the assembly — important «nee ’ Periklé 

Periklés strenuously urges the Athenians not > yield wl ΠΝ of 
the comparative forces, and probable chances of success or defeat, in the 
war. — The assembly adopts the recommendation of Periklés an or 
determined reply sent to Sparta. — Views of 
grounds, feelings, and projects of the 


the troops from 


hrm and 
Thuacvdidés respecting the 
two parties now abo emb i 
war. — Equivocal period — war not vet adihada ape ον τὴν 
not by Athens, but by her enemies — Open violation of the wes e by the 
Piebans — they surprise Platewa m the night.— The gates of Platewa are 
opened by an oligarchieal p ity within —a Theban detachment are ad- 
mitted into the agora at night —at first apparently successful afterwards 
overpowered and captured. — Large force intended to arrive from Thebes 
to support the assailants early in the morning — they are delayed | 


᾿ ; ΝΙΝ ; ry the 
rain and the SWelling of the 7 ν 


Asopus — they ‘0 ‘nce {10 ag 
the Platean persons and ae midkant dhaeaan εν oe Slaten 
the Platewans and the Theban force without — the latt. 
ritory—the Theban prisoners in Platwa are 
Platea to Athens —answ Ὗ, ταὶ Grecian feeling, already predisposed to 
the war, was wound up to the highest pitch by the striking ition at 
Platwza. — Preparations for war on the part of Athens — intimations 5 mt 
round to her allies — Akarnanians recently acquired by Athens as allies 
— recent capture of the Amphilochian Argos by the Athenian Phorat 
— Strength and resources of Athens and her allie — military and "ποτοῦ 
means — treasure. — Ample grounds for the contidence expressed * 


Periklés in the result. ~ Po ~? . 
16. result Position and power of Sparta and the Pelopon- 


confidence of putting down 


Parlev between 
latter evacuate the ter- 
slain. — Messages from 


nesian allies — they are full of hope and 
Athens speedily. — Ke fforts of Sparta to get up a naval force. — Muster 
ot the combined Peloponnesian force at the isthmus of Corint} 

Archidamus, to invade Attica. — Last envoy sent to Athens —] iat ποτὰ 
missed without being allowed to enter the town, — March of Arel di ad 
into Attica — his fruitless siege of GSnoé. — Expectation of ene es 
that Athens would yield at last moment. — Difficulty of Periklée i, 
persuading the Athenians abandon their territory and seo it all 
ravaged τς Attica rted the population flock within the ν᾽ is | f 
Athe ns Hardships, privations ind distress « ndured ~~ Vf ach of ἴων 3 
Alnus into Attica — Archidamus advances to Αι h Stone with i "εν αὴ 
miles of Athens. — Intens: clamor ι} ᾿ 2p es apple hc 
hess to go forth and fight. — [rying position, firmness and sustained 
ascendency, of Periklés, in dissuading them trom oin ᾽ν ἜΝ 


; ing forth.— The 
Athenians remain within their walls . Ὁ" 


ua 


in 


ψ} 


m the walls of Athens — eager- 


partial SKkirmishes only no reneral 
ies | ] i uiy, HO penera 
action. —~ Athenian fleet is di spatened to ravage the coasts of P loponne 
ΩΝ -— ir orice r the . tas ~ . ) ore 
su rst notice of t opartan Brasidas — operations of the Athenians 
in Akarnania. Ke pnhalienla, ete.— The ; a 


from Evina 


| Athenians expel the Avinetans 
1, and peopie the ὝΚ1Πη with At! Ἢ 
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netans settle at Thyrea in Peloponnesus.— The Athenians invade and 
ravaze the Megarid: sufferings of the Megarians. — Measures taken by 
Athens for permanent defence. — Sum put by in the acropolis, against 
urgent need, not to be touched unless under certain defined dangers. — 
Capital punishment against any who should propose otherwise. — Re- 
marks on this decree.— Blockade of Potidzea — Sitalkés king of the 
Odrysian ‘Thracians — alliance made between him and Athens. — Peri- 
klés is chosen orator to deliver the funeral discourse over the citizens 
slain during the year.— Funeral oration of Périklés. — Sketch of Athe- 
nian political constitution, and social life, as conceived by Periklés — 
Eulogy upon Athens and the Athenian character.— Mutual tolerance of 
diversity of tastes and pursuits in Athens. — It is only true partially and 
in some memorable instances that the state interfered to an exorbitant 
degree with individual liberty in Greece. — Free play of individual taste 
ise in Athens— importance of this phenomenon in society.— 
sxtraordinary and many-sided activity of Athens.— Peculiar aud interest- 
moment at which the discourse of Periklés was delivered. Athens 
now at the maximum of her power—declining tendertcy commences 
soon afterwards Ν᾿" 75-153 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


FHOM THE BEGINNING OF THE SECOND YEAR DOWN TO THE END OF THE 


rHIRD YEAR OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 


Barren results of the operations during the first year of war. — Second in- 


Attica by the Peloponnesians — more spreading and ruinous 

e first. — Commencement of the pestilence or epidemic at Athens. 

iption of the epidemic by Thucydidés—his conception of the 

tv of | XACTLY Observing and recording. — Extensive and terrible suf- 

ng of Athens. — Inetiicacy of remedies — despair and demoralization 

he Athenians. — Lawless recklessness of conduct engendered. — Great 
‘life among the citizens — blow to the power of Athens. Athenian 
armament sent first against Peloponnesus, next, against Potidza— it is 
attacked and ruined by the epidemic.— Irritation of the Athenians under 
heir sufferings and losses —they become incensed against Periklés — his 
unshaken firmness in defending himself.— Athenian public assembly — 
last speech of Periklés —his high tone of self-esteem against the public 
discontent. Powerful effect of his address—new resolution shown for 
eontinuing the war—nevertheless, the discontent against Periklés still 
continues. He is accused and condemned in a fine.— Old age of Peri- 
<lés—his family misfortunes and suffering. He is reélected stratégus 
— restored to power and to the confidence of the people-— Last moments 
and death of Periklés. His life and character.—Judgment of ‘Thu- 
cydides respecting Periklés. — Earlier and later political life of Periklés 
— how tar the one differed from the other. — Accusation against Periklés 
of having corrupted the Athenian people — untrue, and not believed by 
Thucydidés.— Great progress and improvement of the Athenians under 
Periklés.—Periklés is not to blame for the Peloponnesian war.— Operations 
of war languid, under the pressure of the epidemic.—Attack of the Ambra- 
Amphilochian Argos: the Athenian Phormio is sent with @ 
Naupaktus.— Injury done to Athenian commerce by Pelo 
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ponnesian privateers.— The Lacedem nians put to death al! their pris 
oners taken at sea, even neutrals. — La edemonian envoys seized j wes 
way to Persia and put to death by the Athenians. — Surrender of Pe ᾿ 
da — indulgent capitulation granted by the Athenian generals Third 
year of the war —king Archidamus marches to Platea — no inv: si a 
Attica.— Remonstrance of the Platwans to Archidamus — his - "κα : 
he summons Platwa in vain. — The Platewans resolve to stand ἊΣ 7 nd 
defy the Lacedemonian force.— Invocation and excuse of Archids a 
on hearing the refusal of the Plateans.— Commencement of the si ΕΝ 
Platzwa.— Operations of attack and defence—the besiegers make ee ns 
ress, and are obliged to resort to blockade. — Wall of ‘ besitanes ὼς 
built round Platsea — the place completely beleaguered and a fence left 
maintain the blockade. — Athenian armament sent to Potidwa and (ΟἹ τῇ 
kidic Thrace —it is defeated and returns. — Operations on the pclae 
Akarnania.— Joint attack upon Akarnania, by land and sea concerted be 
tween the Ambrakiots and Peloponnesians. — Assemblage of the \ va 
brakiots, Peloponnesians, and Epirotic allies — divisio1 ; of Bntunts al 
They march te attack the Akarnanian town of Stratus. — Rashness of 
the Epirots — defeat and repulse of the army.— The Peloponnesian fle 
comes from Corinth to Akarnania—movements of the Atheni n Phor- 
mio to oppose it. — Naval battle between Phormio and the Pelosonnesion 
fleet — his complete victory. — Reflections upon these two defeats of the 
Peloponnesia is. — Indignation of the Lacedemonians at the late , 
defeat: they collect a larger fleet under Knémus to act avainst Phort 1] 
-- Inferior numbers of Phormio — his manceuvrine. — The a Neen ᾿᾿ 
fleet forces Phormio to a battle on the line of coast near [<a “om ᾿ 
Dispositions and harangues on both sides. —Battle near Naunel “a 
lhe Peloponnesian fleet at first successful, but aft rwards aad. 
Retirement of the defeated Peloponnesian fleet. — ΝΟ 18 valaferced 
— his operations in Akarnania — he returns to Athens. — ον: ot 
Knémus and Brasidas to surprise Peirseus, starting from Corinth ss Alli 
ae of the Athenians with the Odrysian king Sitalkés, -- έν of πα 
Odrysians in Thrace — their extensive dominion over the other Thrac Ῥω 
tribes. — Sitalkés, at the instigation of Athens, undertakes to attack Per- 
dikkas and the Chalkidians of Thrace. — His vast and multifariot s } aie 
of Thracians and other barbarians. — He invades an ravaces M: » a 
nia and Chalkidiké.— He is forced to retire by the severity of the season 
and want of Athenian jperation 
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CHAPTER L 


FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THI FOURTH YEAR OF THI PELO 


PONNESIAN WAR DOWN ΓΟ THE REVOLUTIONARY 
KORKYRA,. 


COMMOTIONS AT 


“ome year of the war — internal suffering at Athens. — Renewed invasion 
Ni μα Revolt of Mityléné and most part of Lesbos from Athens. — 
Wigs of Athens — powerful condition of Mityléné — Athenian 

fleet sent thither under Kleippidés. — Kleippidés fails in surprising Mity 
‘€né — carries on an imperfect blockade. — He receives reinforcements. and 
presses the siege with greater vigor — want of resolution on the part of 
the Mitylenzans. — The Mitylenean envoys address themsel es te the 
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Spartans at the Olympic festival, entreating aid. — Tone and topics of 
their address. — Practical grounds of complaint on the part of the Miry- 
leneans against Athens few or none.— The Peloponnesians promise 
assi_tance to Mityléné—energetic demonstrations of the Athenians. — 
Asépius son of Phormio in Akarnania.—The accumulated treasure of 
Athens exhausted by her efforts — necessity for her to raise a direct con- 
tribution. — Outbreak of the Platezans from their blockaded town. — 
Their plan of escape — its extraordinary difficulty and danger. Half of 
the garrison of Platza escapes to Athens. — Blockade of Mityléné closely 
carried on by the Athenian general Pachts —the Mitylenzans are en 
couraged to hold out by the Lacedemonians, who send thither Saleethus 
— Mityléné holds out till provisions are exhausted — Salethus arms all 
the people of Mityléné for a general sally — the people refuse to join 
— the city is surrendered to Athens, at discretion. — The Peloponnesian 
fleet under Alkidas arrives off the coast of Ionia — astonishment and 
alarm which its presence creates. —Pachés, after the capture of Mityléné, 
pursues the fleet of Alkidas, which returns to Peloponnesus without hav 
ing done anything. — Pachés at Notium—he captures the place — his 
perfidy towards Hippias, the leader of the garrison. — Notium recolo- 
nized from Athens as a separate town. — Pachés sends to Athens about a 
thousand Mitylenwan prisoners, the persons chiefly concerned in the late 
revolt, together with Salethus.— Important debate in the Athenian a» 
sembly upon the treatment of the prisoners.— First mention of Kleon 
by Thucydidés — new class of politicians to which he belonged. — Eu- 
kratés, Kleon, Lysiklés, Hyperbolus, etc. — Character of Kleon. — Indig- 
nation of the Athenians against Mityléné — proposition of Kleon to put 
to death the whole male population of military age is carried and passed 
— Repentance of the Athenians after the decree is passed. A fresh as 
sembly is convened to reconsider the decree. — Account of the second 
assembly given by Thucydidés — speech of Kleon in support of the reso 
lution already passed. — Remarks on the speech of Kleon. — Speech of 
Diodotus in opposition to Kleon —second decree mitigating the former. 
Rapid voyage of the trireme which carries the second decree to Mityléné 
— it arrives just in time to prevent the execution of the first. — Those 
Mitylenwans whom Pachés had sent to Athens are put to death — 
treatment of Mityléné by the Athenians. — Enormities committed by 
Pachés at Mityléné—his death before the Athenian dikastery. — Surren- 
der of Platza to the Lacedamonians. — The Platzan captive garrison are 
put upon their trial before Lacedemonian judges. — Speech of the Pla- 
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miral Alkidas, with a fleet of fifty-three triremes. Renewed terror and 
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nt. is int am, 8 surrounded and forced to surrender. — Astonishment caused through 
by Demosthenés at Idomené and cut to pieces. — Despai @ Al 
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PART ii. 


CONTINUATION OF HISTORICAL GREECE. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


RTY YEAR rRUCE, FOURTEEN YEARS BEFORE 
INESIAN WAR, DOWN TO THE BLOCKADE OF 


\R BEFORE THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 
tions effected at Athens by Periklés and 
the preceding chapter, gave to a large 


citizens direct jury functions and an active 
constitution, 


such as they had never before en- 
hange being at once a mark of previous growth of 


> CHANYC 


‘eal sentiment during the past, and a cause of its farther 
during the future. The Athenian people were at 


eady for personal exertion in all directions: military 
e on land or sea was not less conformable to their disposi- 
than attendance in the ekklesia or in the dikastery at home. 
naval service especially was prosecuted with a degree of 
siduity which brought about continual improvement in skill 
efficiency, and the poorer citizens, of whom it chiefly con- 
sisted. were more exact in obedience and discipline than any of 
the more opulent persons from whom the infantry or the cavalry 
were drawn. The maritime multitude, in addi jion to self-confi- 


..... ..---. τ ὁ 


'Xcnophon Memorab. iii, 5, 18. 
] loc 
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thus to acquire the benefit of protection at 


the confederacy, 

the cost of the remainder: so that when Naxos and other mem- 

bers actually did secede, taken as a revolt, and 
he confederacy in 


every such reduction, as well as by that 
service for money-payment, which most of 
the power of Athens increased, 

with an irresistible navy in the 

of whom could escape from 

‘the sea, the use of which 

Delos, even if it had 


nust have ceased at the 


O Athens, — probab! ? about 


us materi- 
V¢ d thems¢ Ives 


lV preconcerted plan : 
citv., governing an aggregate 
own active concurrence, 


1 sense or pol t- 


that they should conspire unani- 


+7 
1] 
i 
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this important cha was hb ) 
= : . % ly to break up t confederacy, and discontinue the collection 


any violent revo! f the , | 
ntribution fron ach of the members: nor would it have 


ld do SO: for while (zreece 


loser by such a proceeding, 


9 | 
losers of all, 


defence to 


contrasted 
vice on the 
ΓΘ ΘΙ ΟΣ 


manent 
majority, [1] he § tar δον κω + 
, Somme naintain communit of a joint interest, 


member:! it was dest ἂν ἢ oP 
maintain tl pol ΣΙ | , | ϑ | ” _* — without admittu tenced, over 
objects, no ἣν ᾿ «| ; l, 2 ὦ vA ε ‘ τ emselves as manas Had το do this, it 
Dall ἜΠΗ tgs might have proved difficult to accomplish, — so powerful was the 
torce ΟἹ we ographical dissemination, i [0 isolated 
civic life, and the repugnance to ἢ ‘rmalent extramura 
obligations, in e do not ap 
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pear to have ever made the attempt. Finding Athens exalted 
by circumstances to empire, i the allies degraded into subjec 
the Athenian statesmen or; : exaltation as | 
pride as well as profit 

and far-sighted of them, 

without the cement of some all-pe 


| 


must have a natural tendency to ου πὰ 
s0me and odious. and ulti ately to crumble 
the course of events which. 

had been followed. micht 

have been averted. 


Instead of trying 
alliance, Perikli s 
Athens owed to her 
ceived from them 
keeping away the Py 
the Agean waters. 
which Athens ἢ: 
discharged, the allies 
control. That it was 
no ship of war except 
seen between the 
An Athenian fleet 
waters, chiefly manned by At 
well from the protection afforded 
seaman in constant pay and tra 
tive superintendence maintain: 
preceding the thirty years’ 
Beotia, and with difficulty r 
merous maritime subjects took thi opportunit 
The total of these distinct tributary cities Is said to 
amounted to one thousand, accordi: 
which cannot be under the truth, though it mav wel] be. and 


probably is, greatly above the truth. The 1 tal annual tribute 


g*ep ἅπαντες 
Tie LWKELY, 
* Plutarch, Periklés 


etc, 
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collected at the be ginning of the Peloponnesian war, and proba 
bly also for the years preceding it, is given by Thucydidés at 
about six hundred talents ; of the sums paid by particular states, 
however, we have little or no information.! It was placed under 
the superintendence of the Hellenotamize ; originally officers of 
the confederacy, but now removed from Delos to Athens. and 
acting altogether as an Athenia treasury-board. The sum 
total of the Athenian revenue,? from all sources, including this 
tribute, at the beginning of the P: loponnesian war, is stated by 
Xenophon at one thousand talents: customs, harbor, and market 
dues, receipts from the silver-mines at Laurium, rents of public 
judicial sentences, a tax per head upon 

ual payment made by each metic, etc., may have 

ger sum than four hundred talents; which sum, 

ix hundred talents from tribute, would make the 

But a verse of Aristophanés,3 during 

‘eloponnesian war, B.C. 422, gives the 


as “nearly two thousand talents :” this 


imposed upon it was four 
ion No. 143, ap. Boeckh, Corp. Inser., we 
d of tributary towns, with the amount of tribute 
» is too much damaged to give us much infor 
paid one thousand drachms: some other 
ed at one thou- 
‘ven ten tal 
tribute wa, 
luty upon imports and exports: see Boeckk 


his Notes upon the above-mentioned Inscrip 


ns not always to rate each tributarv citv sep- 
νὰ 


i 
in several in one collective rating; probabty 
This seems to have provoked occasionai 
es, in some of which the rhetor. Antipho, waa 
h which the complainants pronounced before 
Harpokration, v, ᾿Απόταξις --το Συντελεῖς. Τῇ 
the orations composed by Antipho, for the 
latter inhabiting one of the three sep 
hodes, — have not Leen preserved. 

7. OD μεῖον χιλίων ταλάντων: compare 

111, ch. 7, 15, 19. 

yue δισχίλια. 


is in all 

imagine that 

ay have been aue 
alleged duplication of 

didés nowhere notices, is not 
nor can I belivve that it ever rea 


talents.! Whatever may have bes 


' Ver7 3x 
Athens, c. 
Hermann. 


, 


Υ 
in Boeckh 


wa tt ᾿ +} . } ΟΝ » ᾿ 
payable by em on their exports and 
: 


was in the nineteenth year of the war, 413 n.c. But any- 
thing like the duplication of the tribute all at once, would have altered 
much more materially the relations between Athens and her ailies, and 
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Athenian bude weve rior to the Peloponnesian war, we 
know that during the larger part of the administration of Peri. 


ter a substantive grievance, 
ive for revolt in a manner which Thucydidés 
The orator /Eschines refezs the augmentation 


hundred talents, to the time succeeding the 


5-19, pp. 

an the represt ntation of 

peace, or 

the time of the expedition 

success in exciting revolt among the de- 
loubled her tribute upon all the 

could not have omitted to mention 

to Brasidas, and he ly ing to deter 


1 others, which were by 


to revolt. 

lled that of Andokidés against Alkibiadés, 
» of this History (vol. iv, cl 

ἃ time considera ly 

‘re add one other re1 


: . 
COnCiUSION. 


he says, must neees- 


- 2 ν᾿ | 
which of the thr 


after having 
inhabitants of Melos 


purchased a Melian woman among 


ontributed to cause 
9 | 
Lo bring out 


have been 
ture of Melos by the 


yin 4158 B 
lucyd. v, 116; vi, 30). Nikias and 
commanders of that expedition : the latter was recalled to Athens 
he charge of impiety about three months afterwards. but 
: the way home, was condemned and sentenced to banishment in 
his absence, and did not return to Athens until 407 pB.c.. lone after the 
death of Nikias, who continued in command of the Athenian armament im 
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klés, the revenue. including tribute. was so managed as to leave 2 
large annual surplus ; insomuch that a treasure of coined money 
was accumulated in the acropolis dui ars preceding the 
Peloponnesian war,— which trea re, ἢ at its maximum, 
reached the great sum of nine thousand seven hundred talents 
(equal to two million two hundred ; thirty thousand pounds), 
and was still at six thousand talents, 
various purposes, at the moment when 
system of public economy, constantly 

sum year after year,—in which Athens 


4 . 
i the Peloponnesian States had any put 


goes far of itself to vindicate Periklés 


ing wasted the public money in mischievous 
purpose of obtaining popularity ; and 


nian Demos from that reproa 


prisoner. 

Taking these circumstances ¢ 
never can have been any time, ten months or more after 
Melos, when Nikias and Alkibiadés c uld have been exposed t 
ostracésm at Athens. The thing is; soOlutely impossible: and 


in wh.ch such historical and « hronological in om patibilities 


) 
cal 


εἰ | 


must be spurious: furthermore. it must have been composed long : 
pretended time of delivery, when the chronological series of e 
been forgotten. 

I may add that the story of this duplication of the tribute bv Alkibiadés 
is virtually contrary to the statement of Plutarch. probably borrowed from 


} 
i 


ZEschinés, who states that the demagocues graduall) μεκρὸνῚ 
the tribute to thirteen hundred talents Plutarch, 

! Thucyd. ii, 13. 

* Thucyd. il, 80. The foresight of 


from immediate use of public money anc ο it 
would be still more conspicuously demonstrated. if the 


far ᾿ nf εἰ 
i Statement 2 | 


talents between the peace of Nikias and the Sicilian expedition. M. 
Boeckh believes this Statement, and says: “It is not impossible that one 


ZEschinés, the orator, were true, that they got together seven thousand 


thousand talents might have been laid by every year, as the amount of tribute 
received was so considerable.” (Public Economy .f Athens, ch. Xx, Ὁ. 446, 
Eng Trans.) I do not believe the state ment: but M. Boeckh and others. 
who do admit it, ought in fairness to set it against the many remarks whi. 
they pass in condemnation of the d igali 


digality. 
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by the public purse which it is common to ascribe to them. After 
the death of Kimon, no farther expeditions were undertaken 
against the Persians, and even for some years before his death, 
not much appears to have been done: so that the tribute-money 


ν 


remained unexpended, though it was the duty of Athens to hold 
it in reserve against future attack, which might at any time be 


do not know the exact amount of the other 
of Athenian revenue, however, we know that the tribute 


ed from the allies was by far the largest item in it.) And 


᾿ 


the exercise of empire abroad became a prominent 
in Athenian life, and a necessity to Athenian sentiment, 


less than democracy at home. Athens was no longer, as she 


a single city, with Attica for her territory: she 
was a capital or imperial city, —a despot city, was the expres- 
sion used by her enemies, and even sometimes by her own 
citizens,” ith many dependencie tached to her, and bound 
to follow her orders. Such was the manner in which not merely 

s and the other leading statesmen, but even the humblest 
Athenian citizen, conceived the dignity of Athens; and the sen- 


ἡκοστῆ, or duty of two per cent. 

, produced to the state a revenue 

Thich it was farmed by Andokidés, 

estoration of the democracy at Athens 

he c!use of the Peloponnesian war 

} This was ata period of depression 

trade was doubtless not near so good as it 
t of the PeloponneSian war. 

been the most considerable perma- 

to the tribute; though we do not 

y was imposed at the Peirzus during the 

cether the t ps ages of Xenophon 

, we may suppose that the 

per cent. or one éxatoor?,— while 

en doubled or tripled,—rd¢ πολλὰς 

hs. 1-4, pp. 298-318, Eng. Trans.) The 

amount of re’ 1 even from this source, however, can have borne 


no compariso! ἱ . 
* By Periklés icyd. 1,63. By Kleon, Thucyd. iii,37. By the envoys 


at Mélos. vy. 89, ᾿ 3 Lp I v1, &5. sy the hostite Corinthians, i, 124 
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liment was one which carri with it | persoral pride and 
stimulus to active patriotism. To establish Athen ἣν ὙΠΌΚΕΡΗΡΝ i certainly to the security of Grecian trade, 
among the dep the acquisition of new dependent allies. 
eves of Periklés. and while by successive proceedings of this sort that many de 
rash enterprises, such a rachments of Athenian citizens became settled in various portions 
planted out many kleruchie of the maritime empire of the city, — some rich, investing their 
intermingled with allies, on property in the islands as more secure — from the incontestable 
er orn, eae ee superiority of Athens at sea— even than Attica, which, since the 
Surdred to Naxos. and ἐν loss of the Megarid, could not be guarded against a Peloponne- 
Chersonese. he farther invasion,2 — others poor, and hiring themselves out as 
from without. and even The islands of Lemnos, Imbros, and Skyros, as well 
defence across the isthmus, territory of Estiaa, on the north of Eubcea, were com- 
occupied by Athenian proprietors and citizens, — other 


partially so occupied. And it was doubtless advantageous 


Thrace : since the barbarou 


some time before by 
. ᾿ , tals } : ‘ ace one ia +} " slay ταῦ. ἢ Atha + ἘΠ Ῥ lir 
ne islanders to associate themselves With Athenians 1n tra Ing 


incursions from r . Ever si the occupati | 
elder Miltiadés. Niece es ie hase 3 3 nt ‘ises, since they thereby obtained a better chance of the 
peninsula many | protection of the Athenian fleet. It seems that Athens passed 
with ᾿δῇ οἷν ᾿ωρὰ Thra 7 Γι culations occasionally for the commerce of her dependent allies, 
greater numerical strength an tter ne δον te ἂι : by the fact, that shortly before the Peloponnesian war, 
not appear that ae he excluded the Megarians from all their ports. The commer- 
The maritime expeditions of ] ations between Peireus and the /¢gean reached their 
ae during the interval immediately preceding the Pelo- 
governed by ian war: nor were these relations confined to the country 
proportion of east and north of Attica: they reached also the western regions. 
leshiehies With δου Atlin titcens it settlements founded by Athens during this 
‘he despot, who was driven into exile along with 0115 in Thrace, and Thurii in Italy. 

oarty: the properties of these exiles were Amphipolis was planted by a colony of Athenians and other 
. Greeks. under the conduct of the Athenian Agnon, in 437 s.c. 


sioned to the maintenance of six 


admitted to equal fellowship and residence situate ear the river Strymon, in Thrace, on the eastern 
We may presume that on this occasion Sin6) spot where the Strymon resumes its river- 
of the Athenian tributary alliance, if it had the lake above. It was originally a 
but we do not know whether Kotvora and he Edonian Thracians, called Knnea 
cies of Sindpé, farther eastward, which the 
found on their retre: 


of Periklés or not. Mo: r, the nume! 
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Athenian fleet, under > command ot Periklés lnced ᾿ } ae 5 δὰ € 
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Hodoi, or Nine W ays, — in a situation doubly valuabl;, both as 
being close upon the bridge over the Stry mon, and as a conve. 
nient centre for the ship-timber and gold and silver mines of the 
neighboring region, — and distant about 


I 


three English miles 


from the Athenian settlement of Ejion at the mouth of the river. 


rm . : 
he previous unsuccessful attempts te 


» form establishments at 


Ennea Hodoi have already been noticed, — first, that of Histiaus 


the Milesian, followed up by his brother Aristagoras (about 497— 


4J/b B.C.), next, that of the Athenians about 465 B.C., under Lea- 


grus and others, — on both these occasions the intruding settlers 
‘ 2) tine . ‘ ' ᾿ ; - ἣ = 4b * οὖ 
had been defeated and ¢ X pe lled by the native lhracian tribes, 


though on the second occasion the number sent by Athens was 


not less than ten thousand. So serious a loss detered the Athe- 
nians for a long time from any repetition of the attempt: though 
it is highly probable that individual citizens from Eion and from 
nn 

rhasus connected themselves with powerful Thracian families, 
end became in this manner actively engaged in mining, to their 
own great profit, —as well as to the profit of the city collectiy ely, 
since the prop rty of the kleruchs, or Athenian citizens occupy- 
ing colonial ‘ands, bore its share in case of direct taxes being 
imposed on Athenian property generally. Among such fortunate 
adventurers we may number the historian Thucydidés himself ; 
seemingly descended from Athenian parents intermarrying with 
Thracians, and himself married to a wife either Thracian or 
belonging to a family of Athenian colonists in that region, 
through whom he became possessed of a large property in the 
mines, as well as of great influence in the districts around.2 
This was one of the various ways in which the collective power 
of Athens enabled her chief citizens to enrich themselves indi- 
vidually. 
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ἐ Thucyd. ἐν 


ill 3 ὡς e Rotscher Ly ΟἹ 
des Thukydides, ch. i, 4, p. 96. who 


hi 
ὃ 4 . f Thucydidés., as 

far as it can be made out with any probability. The ; 

nected by blood with Miltiadés and Kimon., as well as with Olorus, king of 

ons of the Thracian tribes, whose daughter Hegesipylé was wife of Milti- 

adés, the conqueror of Marathon this manner, therefore, he belonged 

to one of the ancient heroic families of Athens, and 


historian was con- 


even of Greece, be ing 


. dale 


Lid th : _ i ) 
an kid through Ajax and Philezus (Marcellin. ς 2) 
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The volony under Agnon, despatched from Athens in the year 
437 B.C.. appears to have been both numerous and well sustained, 
inasmuch as it conquered and maintained the valuable position 
of Ennea Hodoi in spite ot those formidable Edonian neighbors 
who had baffled the two preceding attempts. Its name of Ennea 
Hodoi was exchanged for that of Amphipolis,—the hill on 
which the new town was situated being bounded on three sides 


© 


by the river. The settlers seem to have been of mixed extrac- 
tion, comprising no large proportion of Athenians: some — 
of Chalkidic race, others came from Argilus, a Grecian city 
eo onized from Andros, which possessed the territory on the 
western bank of the Strymon, immediately opposite to Amphi- 
polis,! and which was included among the subject allies of 
Athens. Amphipolis, connected with the sea by the strymon 
and the port of Eion, became the most important ol all the 
Athenian dependencies in reference to Thrace and Macedonia. 
The colony of Thurii on the coast of the gulf of Tarentum 
in Italy, near the site and on the territory of the ancient Sybaris, 
was founded by Athens about seven years earlier than Am- 
phipolis, not long after the conclusion of the thirty years’ truce 
with Sparta, B.C. 143. Since the destruction of the old Sybaris 
by the Krotoniates, in 509 B.c., its territory had for the most part 
remained unappropriated : the descendants of the former inhabi- 


I 


tants, dispersed at Laus and in other portions of the territory, 


were not strong enouch to establish any new city ; nor did it sult 
ie otawn of the Krotoniates themselves to do so. After an 
interval of more than sixty years, however, during which one 


unsuccessful attempt at occupation had been made by some Thes- 


settlers. these Sybarites at length prevailed upon the 
Athenians to undertake and protect the recolonization ; the 
proposition having been made in vain to the Spartans. Lampon 
and Xenokritus, the former a prophet and interpreter of oracles, 
were sent by Periklés with ten ships as chiefs of the new colony 
of Thuril, founded under the auspices of Athens. The settlers 
were collected from all parts of Greece, and included Dorians, 
Ionians. islanders, Boeotians, as well as Athenians. But the 
descendants of the ancient Sybarits y rocured themselves to be 
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ough compete both functions if as δὺ 4 | . ὦ Φ % 
opposition, it turned partly upon the pacific policy of Periklés 
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eonvocation of thi ess at Athens, —a& Pan- 
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manifested itself in each, through 

whose power was kept down by Athens, 

he sentiment communicated from the 

the Athenian empire. According 

ἢ of a subject-ally of Athens was 

of decradation and servitude: and in proportion 
iatred of Athens became more and more predomi- 
of Sparta, they gave utterance to the 


more and more e atically, so as to encourage dis- 
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tificially among the subject-allies of the Athenian em- 


is complete mastery of the sea, and every sort 
for holding empire over islands, Athens 
subjects, calculated to 


that of common democracy, 


‘ted without any care on her part to 


the Peloponnesian war made 

y- Ana nad she even tried 

up in the allies the feeling of a common interest, 
nermanent confederacy, the instinct of po- 

have baffled all her efforts. But 

16. usual morality that grows up in 

tual possessors of power, she conceived herself 
edience as her right; and some of the Atheni 

; go so far as to disdain all pretence of 
even such as might fairly be set up, resting the 
Athens on the naked plea of superior force. ! As 
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the Athenian Pe isander and his oligarchicas 
derates. in Akanthus, in Amphipolis, in Mendé, and 


" 1 ᾿ Ἰ . ᾿ ᾿ 
other Athenian dependencies which were wrested from 


times 
indeed, lay stress on t! 


from that of the Mew, in th ns bv Brasidas, we find the latter secretly introduced by afew 
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r, committed by individual Athenians, who would 
age of their superior position, either as serving 

in the naval armaments, as invested with the function of inspec- 
tors as placed in garrison, or as carrying on some private specu 


lation. 3. The obligation under which the allies were placed, of 


1 Thucyd. iv, 86, 88, 106, 123. 
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captains and 

And the maintenance οἱ 
city and the sub} 
jurisdiction of 

and violence 


might sometll 


- 
, 
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acciden 


unjust peculatior 

Athenian people 

riching themsely 

dikasteries W 

redress again h mis ers 
the passage above ΟἹ m Thu es that 1 'y produced 
gach un effect 
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by accusati hefore the Athenian dikasteries, to which the most 
powert 1 Athenian was amenable not less than the meanest 
To a citizen of any allied city, it might be an occ@ 

sued before the courts at Athens, but it was 

privilege to him to be able to sue before 


+s others whom else he could not have reached. He 


had his share : efit and of the hardship. Athens, 
if she robbed her subject-alli of their independence, at least 
gave 


judiciary authority : thus enabling each of them to enforce claims 


them in exchange the advantage of a central and common 


in ; way which would not have been 


ἐς even in a state of general 


not even to have attempted anything of the 
ubject-allies, being content to keep them 
and a partisan oligarchy; and we 

tice could be chtained at 

crossest outrages committed by the harmost, 
Laconia. ‘The two daughters of 

us. of Leuktra in Beeotia, had been 

lain by two Spartan citizens: the son of 

a. had been also outraged and killed 
in both cases the fathers went to 
phors and other author- 

rned to their complaints. 

itizens or officers, 

re before the public 

that both 


7 


ly pun hed: we shi see hereafter that 


this description, committed λῚ the Athenian 

s, at Mityléné, cost him his life before the Athenian 
Xenophon, in the dark and one-sided representation 
ives of the Athenian democracy, remarks, that if the 
en made amenable to justice, at Athe..s, 


would have cared little for the people of Athens, and wc id 


is PN Tt a 
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to both p: ies, we are represented as animate d by nothing better 


n° "] Ἰ 


than a love of litigation.”| “Our allies (he adds) would com- 


. ? 


. ; 2 τ “a ee 
γ᾽ ὧν ουν οἐομεὺῦ μετερα Λλαβοντας« 


εἶξαι 

ομέν " ἡμὶν δὲ καὶ ἐκ τοῦ ἐπιεικοῦς ἀδοξία τὸ πλέον ἢ 

stn. Καὶ ἐλασσούμενοι γὰρ ἐν ταῖς ξυμβολαίαις πρὸς 

τοὺς ξυμμὰλ τις, καὶ παρ᾽ ἡμῖν αὐτοῖς ἐν τοῖς ὁμοίοις νόμοις ποιησαντες 
Tuc Kpiceic, Pl/ € κουμεν, Οἵ 

I construe ξυμ αἰαις δίκα ; connected in meaning with ξυμβόλαια 


»- 


᾿ 


oda —following Duker and Bloomfield in preference to 
he elaborate notes of the t “r editors. Aixat 
arrangements « luded by special convention 

16. purpose of de- 

ir respective citizens: they were some 

rom the ordinary judicial arrangements of either 


ian orator here insists upon is exactly the con- 
that the allies were admitted to the benefit of 
laws, in like manner with the citizens them 
ial arrangements by which the Athenian allies were 
Athenian dikasteries cannot, with propriety, be said to 
/ less the act of orig inal incorporation into the 
rded as ἢ vi λον. or agreement, — 

the proper sense in which 

Moreover, I think that the 

proves that it was the citi- 

litigated with Athenians 

At hile they 


mann 


ble to differ 
trom tyat 


steries of Athens were 


s among or between 

σύμμαχοι ς (Chios and 
war) and the 
possession of unlimited 
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: : ᾿ superset Fores © h regar an equal footing: and they are so accustomed to this, that they 
linin less 1f we made open r superior for vill ; ae ᾿ . : : τ Ὁ ' 
plain l¢ Ν " , ᾿ 8 ᾿ i le al with t} em Woon η IK. {ΓΠῸ0ῸΤη 5. ives entitled [0 complain at every trifling disappoint- 

» discard such maxims, ana ae Ἶ pol : , 
to them ; but we discal ῃ 


expectations.! They suffered worse hardships 


y* 
ΥΎ ert 


h rsians before our empire began, and they would 
. courts of Athens.” suffer worse under you (the Spartans), if you were to succeed in 
decor Θ. but how far I 


$8 


} 


I listory bears 


| he land r betwee! mquering us and making our empire yours. 
pute took place between os and one of the 8 island 
} 


᾿ 1". ' ’ Mla . wonld f thi nia | Lie ft 4 ot the Athenian orator, hoth Aas to the time preced- 
an individual Chian and an imdividual as . would 1 


seas . as ve ued, bes . ies toate I al following the empire ol Athens.2. And an Athenian 
plaintiff sue, or the Chian defenda ἃ, be! 9 
Suppose that an Athen tizel fficer n 


hh ] ‘ LA 
a Chian, would not th 


‘ight well regard it, not as a hardship, but as a 


hal subject-allies should be allowed to sue him betore 


Ι pi i a ᾿ , , , ‘+15. ry, al ] tf de Té nd the mselves betore the same tribunal. 
.wistrate to be suspected of fomenting revolt, would It But & com] | 


» two wel 


1 i. Sef ee Ng setery iti in case of wrong done { him. or in case of alleged treason 
accuser, eltner i in ca nena! 0 i 111] iO 


; 
thens ἢ 


ns: they were thereby put upon 

Still more would he find reason to eulogize 

’ these dikasteries in providing a 
disputes of the numerous distinct 

with another, and for the safe 

/Egean. ‘That com- 

among the subject-allies, is noway 

Athens generally was inconsistent 

utonomy to which every town thought itself 
one of its prominent and constantly 

well as a striking mark of dependence 

Yet we may safely affirm, that 
maintained at all, no way of maintaining it 
less oppressive and more beneficial than 
competence of the dikasteries,—-a system 

rise in the mere “love of litigation,” if, indeed, we 
| feature in the Athenian character, which 


aT 


opportunity of examining, much less in those 


᾿Αριστοτ ’ ) ὙΠ ἘΞ 

ἐδικάζοι 

totie may 

be | 

σύμ 

principal al! 

t> the Delian 


" 


ever, that τ 
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petty collateral interests indicated by Xenophon, such as the 
mereased customs duty, rent of houses, and hire of slaves at 


; 


Peirzus, and the larger profits of the heralds, arising from the 
influx of suitors. It was nothing but the power, originally in 


herent in the confederacy of Delos, of arbitration between meme- 
i A . 7 


bers and enforcement of duties towards the whole, a power 


inherited by Athens from that synod, and enlarged to meet ihe 


tical wants of her empire; to which end it was essential, 
It may be that the 


poli 


even in the view ot Xenophon himself.* 
always impartial between Athenian citizens 


vy 


dikastery was not 


privately, or the 


subject-allies, — and ar » jal - had root 


plain; but on the other 

it οἵ deliberate or 

than such as were inseparable from its constit 

whoever might be the parties under trial. 
We are now considering the Athenian 

fore the Peloponnesian war ; before the incr 

er lp Me 8 shit τρῶν 
the multiplied revolts, to which that wal 
tne 


cruelties which accompanied 


and which SO deeply stained tne 
that aggravated fierceness, mistrust, 


W hich 


pervading conte 


nany revolts οἱ the Athenian dependencies, i] 


1 


. ell ‘ 
iNaxos down to the late SI Samos: All nad 


bt ppressed, but in no ease had Athens 


᾿ 


Athenian commonwealth collectively, and the 
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Jenting rigor as \ hall find hereafter manifested towards Mity- 
léné, Skiéné, and Mélos. The policy of Periklés, now in the 
ower at Athens, was cautious and conservative, 

forced extension of empire as well as to those increased 
dependent allies which such schemes would have 


entaued, and tending to maintain ἰ assured commerce in the 


JEgean by which all of them must have been gainers, — not 
without a conviction that the contest must arise sooner or later 
between Athens and Sparta, and that the resources as well as 
the temper of the allies must be husbanded against that contin- 
If we Τί ad in Thucydidés the speech of the envoy from 
Olympia, delivered to the Lacedemonians and their 

in the fourth year of the Peloponnesian war, on occasion 

’ the city from Athens, — ἃ speech imploring aid 
the strongest Case against Athens which the 
nade to furnish, — we shall be surprised how weak 
how much the speaker is conscious of its weak- 
hing like practical grievances and oppressions 

rial city, — he does not dwell upon enor- 


ished misconduct of Athenian officers, 


to Athens, or other suffer- 


bjects generally, — he has nothing to say except 


: dle { neeless and decraded subjects, and that Athens 


m without and against their own consent: 


y 4 +7 ἦ Ἀ 
not so much as this could be said, 


footing of an equal, armed, and autonomous 
state of forced de} endence was one which 
eould stand alone, would naturally 

r they had an opportunity 

the speech ot the Mity- 

far to make out tit point contended for by 


5 7 


2 


Sparta immediately b ore the war, — 
such forced dependence, the ailies had 
ly to complain of. A city like Mitylené, moreover, 


Diodotus puts it in his speecn deprecating the 
ut to be inflicted on Mityléné — ἦν τινα ἐλεύϑερον 
τονομίαν ἀποστάντα Zest: 
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would be strong 
without the help of Athens 
ing up of the Athenian empire 


own commercsé 
the breake 


, would have greatly le ssened 


the security both of individuals and of commerce, In the war 


ters of the AXgean, and their 


purchased at the cost of considerable positive lisadvantages.! 


| It is to be recolle ted t 
. “tote 
went Oo] depe naenctes ; 
subordinate governments. 
rovernments, one supreme 
ἢ" i 


ιν ΧΩ ae 
rem work to the satisfaction ΟἹ the pet 
in the other, has always been found 


freedom would t been 


“ Ἰ 
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lL OoveTTi- 
ity over 


two 


’ 
} 
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: ‘ ai —e. 
ever reads the instructive volume οἱ Mr. 


, and the nu 
ment of Dependencies), and the nt 


ration of Independence, 

forth the grounds of 

against Warren Hasti 
A statement and 


farther, two points 


supre me goV ernment 
which English jury-trial, 
pendency against Opp! i 

‘An action wa 
Anthony 
ernor of the islan 
had ar i 
without 
him a peti 
proper. 

1avior Was 
up sedition | 
earnestly to press his sult and ob 
the latter, the plaintiff was en 
a verdict for the } laintiff τοῦ 


application was made for a new tr 


“ The following remarks Οἱ the cou! 


contain a plain ard naive statement ¢f the doctrine, 


governed, not for tts own interest, but fo 


B 


ey term, an 
1s refused by the whole court 
‘overnor Mostyn, on this trial. 
that a dependency is to be 


shat of the dominant state. " Gentlemen 
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Nearly the whole of the Grecian world, putting aside Italian, 
Sicilian. and African Greeks, was at this time included either in 
the alliance of Lacedemon or in that of Athens, so that the 
truce of thirty years insured a suspension of hostilities every- 
where. Moreover, the Lacedzmonian confederates had deter- 


mined by majority of votes to refuse the request of Samos for 


1 be time for me now to take notice of 
» gentlemen who have been settled 
natives of Minorca are but ill-affected to the English, 


} 


It is not much to be wondered at. They 


) 
and they consider Spain as the country 


it is not at all to be wondered at 

they consider as their con- 

the island, the plaintiff perhaps stands 
liti ulent, and dissatisfied sub- 
to be found in Minorca. Gentle- 
utriot of Minorca. Now patriotism is a 
» much to it: we owe our lib- 

and we should have but 

or our trade. And for the sake of our 
triotism in Minorca; for it is there de- 
nd to our trade in the Mediterranean, 
he body of the people in this coun- 

nd in consequence of their de 

y will transmit to their posterity, 
rnment to deprive them of it. But 
abroad ’ that spirit prevailed in 
oss of that country, and of course of 
uld be sorry to set all our slaves free in 


shows the strength 
the English officer. 
was much of the 
lisposed to protect the 

henian trierarchs, or inspectors. 
above cited would also often find 


and it would not be diffi 


“eelings 
uncomfortable relation of two govern- 


They are not the product 
pression on the part of the Athenian democracy 


r subordinate. 


others have sought to prove 


v 4oc 


δὶ 


» chances, and not 
towards peace, but 
ticator of war. 
rom Corinth al 


ong the 
hat exten ‘real power and 
owledgment imp in addition to th 

are not in a conditi say; but the 

lar, and had not carried their interference 

selves found accept 

however, the powerful Kor- 

been generally at 

aggravated hostility, with its 

her even the accustomed trib- 

It was amidst such relations 

‘inth and Korkyra, that a dispute 

city of Epidamnus, known afterwards, in 

in times, as Dyrrachium, hard by the modern Durazzo, 
ony founded by the Korkyrzans on the coast of Illyria, 


ν 


Ionic gulf, considerably to the nortl of their own island. 


the sanctity ot (Grecian - custom in respect to the 


of colonies, that the Korkyrzans, in spite of their 


} 


t the cekist, or 


jealous \ 


towards 


a | 
AVOLUEC( 
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and the 
Illvrians, had 
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oligarchical 


1 its power: 
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olution, in 
still 


and 
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of a protecting military force, — Corinthian, Leukadian, and 
Ambrakidtic: which combined body, in order to avoid opposi- 


tion from the powerful Korkyrawan navy, was marched by land 
as far as Apollonia, and transported from thence by sea to Epi- 


ival of such a reinforcement rescued the city for the 
moment, but drew upon it a formidable increase of peril from 
the Korkyrewans, who looked upon the interference of Corinth as 
an infringement of their rights, and resented it in the strongest 


ios were farther inflamed by the Epidam- 


tombs of their Korkyrzan ances 

ym] They were placed on board κα 
riremes, afterwards strengthened by a farther 
ich was sent to Epidamnus with the insulting 
y should be forthwith restored, and the new- 
dismissed. No attention being paid to 

K yreans commenced the blockade of the 

with an auxiliary land-force of Illyrians, 

any person within, citizen or not, 

5, but would be dealt with as an 

many persons profited by this 

but at least enough to convey to 

troops in Epidamnus were closely 

Corinthians immediately hastened the equipment 
only for the rescue of the 

resistance which the Korkyrzans 

lition to thirty triremes, and three 

heir own, they solicited aid both in ships 
their allies: eight ships fully manned 

ra, four by Palés, in the island of Keph- 


allenia, five by Epidaurus, two by Troezen, one by Hermioné, 


ten by Leukas, and eight by Ambrakia,. — together with pecu- 
‘bes, Phlius, and Elis. They farther 


nvitation for new settlers to Epidamn as, 


niary contributions from 
proclaimed 
promising equal political rights to all; an option being allowed 
LO any one who wishe d to become a settler without being ready 
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to arbitra 
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ecy | ] + ] ] 
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MmMalning 
rs 

being 
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, 17 
nse d. 
5 


reciati 
Corinthians, 


of great value for negotiation. 


The} i I 


wh ) had 


eran to take vengeance on those 


allies of Corinth. 


Oo the recent x lition: they 


μον sca Pate aS 1s the territory of ukas, burned 


the seaport 
recipro 
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Athenian empire, would have been able 


dependence, if that empire had been 


Wal tne en ἢ inn al - k Ip. jut though Korky ra had been secure in this policy 
ipe Aktium, for the dete! L LJCURES, JLNARLOPIUI, ᾿ f isolatior the present moment, such had been the increase 


Ambrakia. The Korkyrea 


Leukimme, | 


1 


] — ᾿ ‘ 
elsewhere throughout Greece. that 


l’o apply for admission into 
of winter in her immediate enemy 
De ply were 


sea, tog with Athens. That cit, 
in the lonic culf; she was not of 
ae : ὲ Η 
had any previous amicable relation 
on complet was thus no previou: 
Ἰ 


employed of alliance, neither was the 


between Athens an 
at any city, not arc- 
join the one or the 


lliance was thus 


ot a 
refusal, the time and cir- 
rendered it full of 
Korkyrean envoys, 
for the purpose « 


“ | 
r success, though 


rovernment, to declare 


lances, are functions prt 


submit for the decision of 
in point of fact they were 


; only partially democrat- 


ler the complete democracy of 


| 


n reaching that city, would 


cenerals of the state, 


who would appoint a di or them to be heard before the publie 
} 
i 


assembly, with full eforehand to the citizens. The mission 


was no secr or the Korkyrzeans had themselves intimated their 


and enemies as a} liarity belonging Γ isiand, } intention at Corinth, at the time when they proposed reference 
whence we may draw an if 2rel ittie τῇ Nas ἊΝ ; a em rn 
' Thucyd. i 


3* 


now placed within her reach: if, by declin 
Korky ra to be overcome, 


her enemies: for such 


she ] 


‘ Υ 
pass to 


} 9 Ι 
Peloponnesian ἃ and such they 
declared. Int xisting state of Greece, 


not long be 


ns who wat 
l: and vas th a vie' this contingency 


conndential 


who, sometimes 


168: con 


solicited to 


ns to imply that the unfavorable 


coincided with the general] 


perity and mesoilence of the Korky reans, see Aristotle 


- lV, 4. 
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μῦς between the Peloponnesian alliance and Athens, such a contin: 
damnus was not 
Korkyrzans, having 


posed arbitration wit 


gency was vet uncertain, —and might possibly never occur at 


arena 


all, if Ath dealt justly, and consented to conciliate Corinth 


| but it would assuredly occur if she 
while arbitration was 


ask Athens LO be come 
The provision f the thirty years’ truce light seem indeed to 


and the dangers thus entailed upon 


r than the promised naval cooperation 


ΝΣ ge! BE 


Ἰ 
᾿ 


U Com pe 


΄ ? : a f ᾿ | 
allow Athens to substance the arguments urged by the con 


[ in 1} - ἶ . ἢ ᾽ . 
mot int nd d = trnenian public assembly, In this 


sa Θὲ he debate continue, the 
68 : ΒΟ considerable 
countenance ne party in τ | ΓΟῚ Was ΠΟΘΕΝ ὁ va was t] number of s kere ; probably also the divergence 


Periklés, who 
{pidamnus, with its disputed 
ἃ little of the attention of 
Korky rean naval force was indeed 
suestion was, whether it should stand 
which nothing could 
Pe loponnesian war. 
opinion of 
iquered, and all 
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Corinth and her colonial allies,? especially as the viole*'%n of it You will not really avoid it, even by that gre: acrifice (was 


would recoil inconveniently upol thens herself, with ner nu- ¢] enly of others): the gen σ᾽ cau - are at work, 


1 


merous dependencies. As for the fear of an impending war — an vill infallibly come, whatever you may determine re- 


] Π 
unaeri 
two views, the former was 

it first dec! y preponderan in the mil 2 but they grad- 
ually οἱ round to the latter, whicl sontor le to the 
j 


stead) 


σαντες ἀμφοτέρων, γενομένης καὶ δὰ 
Κορινϑίων ἀπεδέξαντο τοὺς λόγους. 


has tie positive 
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lvancing towards them, dis- 
the three gen- 
extreme right. 
ls of the Corin- 


rate fleet: next came the 


would have been a mani arious allies. with ἢ and Ambrakiots on the extrcme 


rdingly, nothing more ἢ . Never before had two such numerous fleets, both Grecian, 
tics and manceuvring were not 

decks were crowded with 

w, on the Korkyra an 

ships, on both sides, 

ὦ impact, prow against 

hand-combat was then 

as if they were 


Ἰ 


upon the old- 

rht, without any of those im- 
the Athenian navy 

| attack, the ship, 
reater importance 
and exactness of 
irection, by feints eal- 


ht to drive the sharp 


ist the weaker 


was done did the 


Lacedzmonius, 


taking station 


it about 


i three days’ 


ncountered in 


riklés 
Kimon 


seems 
wenk« r 


Gx 


to attack ; whi 
they would despise as the 
sides. All was confusion 
ships on both sides became 
manageable, orders could 
the individual valor of the ho; 
decisive point on which victory 
On the right wing of tl 
reans was victorious; their twenty ships dr 
brakiot allies of Corinth, and not only pursued them to the 
but also landed and 
keeping so long out of the 
the rather as their total 
wing, opposed to the bes 
thoroughly bea 
rest obliged to 
the victorious ships 
there been any eff 
was only imperfect 


Lacedw#monius. 


till more, 
Corinthians were pressing their victory could no longer 
aloof, but attacke 
save the defeated 
pursued as 
returned to the scene 
and water-logged shi 
with ses soldiers, 
the wrecks, or keeping above water 
among them many of their own citizens and allies, especially 
their defeated rig L | ing. Through these disabled vessels th y 


- ᾿ ν 
sailed, not attem ptil tow them off, but looking only to the 


crews aboard, and makin me of them prisoners, but putting 
the greater number to death: some even of their own allies were 
thus slain, not being easily distinguishable. ‘They then picked 
up their own dead bodies as well as they could, and transported 
them to Sybota, the nearest point of the coast of Epirus; after 


which they again mustered their fleet, and returned to resume 
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the attack against the Korkyrzans on their own coast. The 
latter got together as many of their ships as were seawo.thy, 
1r with the small reserve which had remained in harbor, 

to prevent at any rate a landing on the coast: and the 

now within the strict letter of their instructions, 

to cooperate with full energy in the defence. It was 

; in the afternoon: but the Corinthian fleet, though 

their pwan had already been shouted for attack, were suddenly 
seen to back water instead of advancing ; presently they headed 
round, and sailed directly away to the Epirotic coast. Nor did 


the Korkyrwans comprehend the cause of this sudden retreat, 


neth it was proclaimed that an unexpected relief of 
ships was approaching, under Glaukon 

the Corinthians had been the first to 

ven be leved to be the forerunners of a larger 
lready dark when these fresh ships reached Cape 
traversed the waters covered with wrecks 
at first the Korkyrzeans even mistook 
reinforcement had been sent from 

r more accurate information of the com- 

rinth and Korkyra, under the impression 
ships would prove inadequate for the pur- 


impression more than verified by the 


were not, as the Corin- 

‘ursors of a larger fleet, they were 

completely the face of affairs. In the 

ἢ, the Korkyreans had had seventy ships sunk or 

— the Corinthians only thirty, — so that the superiority 
still on the side yf » latter, who were, how- 

red with the care of one thousand prisoners, eight 


them slaves, captured, not easy either to lodge or to 


he narrow accommodations of an ancient trireme. 
Even apart from this embarrassment, the Corinthians were in no 
temper to hazard a second battle against thirty Athenian ships, 
in addition to the remaining Korkyrzan: and when their enemies 
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sioned to gain them over, 
‘ments for effecting a revolution in the island. 


ι their return will appear in 


from all danger, the Korkyraans picked up the 
wrecks which had floated during the night 

n found sufficient pretence to erect a 

in consequence ot their partial success on the left 
they had been only rescued from ruin by the 


he last Athenian ships: but the last result 
it was disastrous and humiliating 
d an immense cost, and taxed 
heir enemy stronger tha 
considered the 
a hatred, ali 
that the latter gained 
in sparing the Corin- 
portunity was not long 


Ἰ 


blow at their enemy, 


hat lesser peninsula ealled Pelléné, which 


. ° Ἰ 
t the three prongs Οἱ the greater peninsula 


Thermaic and the Strymonic 


Potidwa, one of the trib- 
colonized from Corinth, an’ 
llemiance towards the 
Corinthians were sent 

of Epidemiurgi. On 

were several 


small towns | sans, enrolled 
in like manner in 
ring inland rerrivor' Ἄγ σα bli λ}} ( halkidike, Was held by 


Ἰ 


the Macedonian king Perdikkas, of that Alexander who had 


ovraphical Commentary of Gatterer upon Thrace, embcdied 


: } 
lh, Ch. 29 


in Poppo Proles 0 . 
The words τὰ ἐπ ixne | K? ca (Thucyd. ii, 29) denote 
generally the towns in Chalkidike, — in the direction or in the skirts of 


brace, rather than parts ol Thr: 
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taken part, fifty years before, in the expeditior 
after the ruin of Persian power in 

Athens, until at length they acquired al 
the rivers Axius and Strymon. 

some time the friend and ally of 
Macedonian princes, his brother Philip 
dependent principalities in the upper country,! 
higher course of the Axius near the Peonian 
he was in a state of dispute. These princes 
cepted as the allies of Athens, Perdikkas from 
her active enemy, and if 

culties of Athens on that coast took 
Athenian empire was much less complet 
seaports on the mainlan 

were always more or 

neighbor, sometimes more de] end nt on 

tress of the sea; and we shall find Atl 
assiduously the favor of 

potentates, as an aid to her 

dikkas immediately be; 
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an to incite an 
Bottizans to revolt from Athens, : 

the latter, kindled in the 

events at Korkyra, enabled him to ext 
Potidea. Not only did he send envoys 
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1 of Xerxes. These 


two princes appear gradually to have extended tl 


1611 dominions, 


holding 
parently 
tribes, 
having been ac- 


that time became 


secure over 
for the tor! 
powerful 
lf cultivating 
strong Thracian 
seaports.3 Per- 


Chalkidians and 
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concert measures for provoking the revolt of Potidsa, but alse 
to Sparta, instigating the Peloponnesian league to a general 
declaration ot war against Athens.! And he farther prevailed 
on many of the Chalkidian inhabitants to abandon their separate 
small towns on the sea-coast, for the purpose of joint residence 
at Olynthus, which was several stadia from the sea. Thus 
that town, as well as the Chalkidian interest, became much 
strencthened, while Perdikkas farther assigned some territory 
near Lake Bolbé to contribute to the temporary maintenance of 
the concentrated population. 

The Athenians were not imnorant both of his hostile prepares 
tions and of the dangers which awaited them from Corinth after 
the Korkyraan sea-fight; immediately after which they sent to 
take precautions against the revolt of Potidea; requiring the 

take down their wall on the side of Pelléné, so as 

the town open on the side of the peninsula, or on 

what may be called the seaside, and fortified only towards the 
mainland, — requiring them farther both to deliver hostages and 
to dismiss the annual magistrates who came to them from Corinth. 
An Athenian armament of thirty triremes and one thousand 
hoplites, under Archestratus and ten others, despatched to act 
avainst Perdikkas in the Thermaic gulf, was directed at the same 
time to enforce these requisitions against Potidza, and to repress 
any dispositions to revolt among the neighboring Chalkidians. 
Immediately on receiving these requisitions, the Potidzans sent 
envoys both to Athens, for the purpose of evading and gaining 
time, — and to Sparta, in conjunction with Corinth, in order to 
determine a Lacedemonian invasion of Attica, in the event of 
Potidea being attacked by Athens. From the Spartan author- 
ities they obtained a distinct affirmative promise, in spite of the 
thirty years’ truce still subsisting : at Athens they had no success, 
and they accordingly openly revolted (seemingly about midsum- 
mer, 432 B.c), at the same time that the armament under Arches- 
tratus sailed. The Chalkidians and Bottizans revolted at the 
same time, at the express instigation of Corinth, accompanied by 
solemn oaths and promises of assistance.* Archestratus with 
his fleet, on reaching the Thermaic gulf, found them all in pro 


* Thucyd. v, 30 
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occasion to notice, was now again on 
and sent two hundred horse to join them, under the olaus. Aristeus posted his Corinthians and Potid«wans on the 
; t without the walls, in 
order that they mi; ot stray in quest of provisions: his posi- 
tion was on the side towards Olynthus, - which was about seven 


miles off, but within sight, and in a lofty and conspicuous situa- 
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tion. He here awaited the approach of the Athenians, calculat- 
ing that the Chalkidians trom Olynthus would. upon the hoisting 


herefore cann 6 tne Heres OF moun ene ν LSS wes Shu f sional, assail them in the rear when they attacked 
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: the Athenian herald, Anthemokritus had been sent to Megara to 
confederacy for al hich they appear to have been prevented 


remonstrate, but had been SO rudely dealt with, that his death 


Ἢ aining chiefly | 16. pacific interests then animating the ' ' . 
κακόν ii a: ὅς bi had i 7 i shortly afterwards was imputed as a crime to the Megarians.! 
Ὶ : . δ πο alas ) νῷ [0]: ~ lé enaeayvoret [Ὁ open . . . - 

Corinthians, — | Ist esbian A 0 ΟἹ ver since the revolt of Megara, 


necotiations with Sparta for asimilar purpose, though the author- 


ot which caused to Athens an irreparable 
ities —to whom alone the proposition could have been commu- prevalent between the two towns had been 
nicated, since it remained secret and was never executed — had δα μὲ᾿ a ee a τῶ 
given them no encouragement.' The affairs of Athens had been Sag a iat cae a gale provoke Pear " 
Periklés, without an : 
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administered und r the ascendency ot 


iona’ revenge. xclusion from Athens and all the ports in her 
view to extension of empire or encroachment upon thers neg ib 


every island and seaport in the A¢gean, 


though with constant view to the probabilities of war, and with 

ἣν - . ΩΣ ὁ ἃ . sy . " 4} ᾿ 
anxiety to keep the city ina condition to meet it: but eyen tie ἡ ᾿ ᾿ ntino if as an intr: 
splendid internal ornaments, which Athens at that time acquired, 
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were probably not without their effect in provoking jealousy on 


the part of other Greeks as to her ultimate views. ‘The only | exclu 
known incident, wherein Athens had been brought into collision on passed by Athens against the garians, mentions only tne wo Sie 
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at Sparta, they touch but lightly, and in vague terms, on positive 
or recen nes. Sven that which they do say completely 


justifies the proceedings of Athens about the affair of Korkyra, 
I 


since they confess without hesitation the design of seizing the 


largc Korkyraan navy for the use of the Peloponnesian alliance: 
while in respect of Potidea, if we had only the speech of the 
Corinthian envoy before us without any other knowledge, we 
should have supposed it to be an independent state, not connected 
by any permanent bonds with Athens, —we should have sup 


ἃ that the siege of Potidea by Athens was an unprovoked 
ssion upon an autonomous ally of Corinth,! — we should 
have imagined that Corinth had deliberately instigated 

f the Chalkidians as well as of the Poti- 
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nicht be pretended that she had a 


her undefined metropolitan relations 
incident was not such as to 
against the Athenians, either 
wrongful aggression against 
ian confederacy. 
+h upon specific allegations of wrong, would nut 
of the Corinthian envoy; for against 
ee truce expressly provided that recourse 
had to amicable arbitration, — to which recourse he 
alludes. He knew that, as between Corinth and 


berun at Potidea; and his business, 


ut n of a very emphatic speech is, to show that 
racy, and especially Sparta, is bound 

not less by prudence than by duty. He 
animated language to depict the ambition, the 
the personal effort abroad as well as at home, 
the sanguine hopes never dashed by failure, 


_of Athens; as contrasted with the cautious, home-keeping, 


indolent, scrupulous routine of Sparta. He reproaches the 
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bors like yourselves in character: but as to dealings with Atheng 
your system is antiquated and out of date. In politics as in art, 
it is the modern improvements which are sure to come out victo- 
rious: and though unchanged institutions are best, if a city be 
not called upon to act, yet multiplicity of active obligations 
requires multiplicity and novelty of contrivance.! It 

these numerous trials that the means of Athens have acquired so 
much more new development than yours.” 

The Corinthians concluded by saying, that if, after so many 
previous warnings, now repeated for the last time, Sparta still 
refused to protect her allies against Athens, —if she delay: d to 
perform her promise made to the Potidwans, of immediately 
invading Attica, — they, the Corinthians. would forthwith look 
for safety in some new alliance, and they felt themselves fully 
justific d in doing so. They admonished her to look well to the 
ease, and to carry forward Peloponnesus with undiminished 
dignity as it had been transmitted to ΠΟΙ from her predecessors. 

Such was the memorable picture of Athens and her citizens, 
as exhibited by her fiercest enemy, before the public assembly at 
Sparta. It was calculated to impress the assembly, not by 
appeal to recent or particular misdeeds, but by the general system 
of unprincipled and endless aggression which was umnputed to 
Athens during the past, — an b the certainty held out that the 
same system, unless put down by measures of decisive hostility, 
would be pushed still farther in future to the utter ruin of Pelo- 
ponnesus. And to this point did the Athenian envoy — staying 


1η Sparta about some other negotiation, and now present in the 


ει 


assembly — address himself in reply, after having asked and 


obtained permission from the magistrates. ‘| he empire of Athens 


was now of such standing that the younger men present had no 
personal knowledge of the circumstances under which it had 
grown up: and what was needed as information for them would 
be impressive as a reminder even to their seniors.® 


ὃ Thucyd. δ 71. ἀρχαιότροπα VLG ῖ ais δευματα 00 ΤΟ ἐστι» 
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Αναγκη 0, ὥσπερ τέχνης, GE ἐ eMmtyltyvouet κρα καὶ ησυχαςζουσὴ μὲ 
πόλει τὰ ἀκίνητα νόμιμα ἄριστα, πρὸς πολλὰ δὲ ἀναγκαζομένοις ἰέναι, πολλὴη 
καὶ τῆς ἐπιτεγνήσεωζ δεῖ. 2 Thucy 7 i, ἢ 
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He began by disclaiming all intention of defending his native 
>* ο : : 
rity against the charges of specific wrong or alleged infractions 


ict) his w: , > his ISSIOI > di 
of the existing truce: this was no part of his mission, nor did 


he recognize Sparta asa competent judge In disputes between 


Athens and Corinth. But he nevertheless thought it his duty to 
vindicate Athens against the general character of injustice and 
ageression imputed to her. as well as to offer a solemn warning 
to th: Spartans against the policy towards which they were 


obviously tending. He then proceeded to show that the empire 
of Athens had been honorably earned and amply deserved, — 
that it had been voluntarily ceded, and even pressed upon her, — 


and that she abdicate it without emperiling her own 
eparate , security. Kar trom thinking that the 
cjroum acquired ne¢ ded apology, he 
with ide as a testimony of the genuine 
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that city which the Spartan congress now 


ἃ to run down as an enemy.! He then dwelt 

“imstances attending the Persian invasion, setting 

- forwardness and the unflinching endurance of 

Athens, in spite of ungenerous neglect from Sparta and the other 
Greeks. —the preponderance of her naval force in the entire 
srmament, — th jirecting genius of her general Themistoklés, 


Sparta herself, — and the title of Athens 
i 


occasion as the principal saviour of 
to save her empire from reproach : 
but this wa for that empire had been tendered to her 
by the pressing instance of the allies, at a time when Sparta had 
proved he self both incompetent and unwilling to prosecute the 
war against Persia? By simple exercise of the constraining 
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few; trained seamen, yet fewer; wealth, next to none. The; 
could indeed invade and ravage Attica, by their superior rtd 
bers and land-force: but the Athenians had s ubieaibiin sbeond 
sufficient to enable them to dispense with the produce of ae 
while their great navy would retaliate the like diel ae 


> ry 
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impairing their real strength, and the war would 


thus be prolonged, perhaps, for a whole gener 
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ander sharp restraint so as not to disobev them.! And thus, not 


being overwise 1n unprofitable accomplishments, we Spartans 


are not given to disparage our enemy’s strength in clever speech, 
and then meet him with short-comings in reality : we think that 
the capacity of neighboring states is much on a par, and that the 


chances in reserve for both parties are too uncertain to be dis- 
eriminated beforehand by speecl . We always make real prepa- 


rations against our ¢ nemies, as if they were proceeding wisely on 


their side: we must count upon security through our own pre- 
cautions, not the chance of their errors. Indeed, there is 
t supé riority in one man as compared with another: he is 


rrea 


Ο 18 trained in the severest trials. Let us, for our 


wo 
renounce this discipline, which we have received from 
we still continue, to our very great profit : 

one short hour, a resolution upon which 

_so much property, 80 many cities, and our 

Let us take time to consider, since Our 


καὶ εὔβουλοι διὰ TO εὔκοσμον γι} νόμεϑα, 
λεῖστον μετέχει, αἰσχί νης δὲ εἰ ψυχία" εὔβουλοι 
ὑπεροψίας παιδευόμενοι, Καί ξὺν χαλεπότητι 
ηκουστεῖν" Kal μῆ, Τά ἀχρεῖα ξυνετοί aya 

ὡς μεμφόμενοι, ἀνομοίως ἔργῳ 


jove εἰναι, καί τὰς 
I follow Haack and Poppo, in 


-chidamus 1s awkward and 

eral sense. It deserves pe 

ing of Sparta, pé rsonally, too, ἃ man of 

of the Spartan character are all 

narrow, strictly-defined, anid uniform range of ideas. 
hut an increased sensi- 


impulses and desires, 


- opinion. 3. Great habits of endurance 4s well as 


of Spartan character are deduced from 
ride which Archidamus expresses ἴῃ 


row mental range of his countrymen, are here re 


- championship of ignorance and narrow-mindedness 
who deride the literary and oratorical 


nd among thos¢ 


111ιὲ 


: n democracy (see Aristophanés, Ran. 1070: compare 


tastes tit Athena! 


Xenevhon, Memorab. i, 2, 9-49), but also im the speech of Kieon (Thucyd 


mi 37). 
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abundance wealth, hips, and horses, — but we have good allies, 
ἃ by our allies, whom ἡ ee not to abandon to the mercy of the Athenians: 


to give us satisfaction : agai ne wl "ar ia Sd nor are we rust our redres “bitration and to words, when 
forbids you to proce: confined to words. We must help them 
he were ἣ 


< 


claimed wrong-doer ᾿ς νὰ ἧς, ᾿ - speedily : ‘th all our strength. Nor let any one tell us that 


when we are actually suffering 


for those who intend to do the wrong, to 


Resolve upon war then, Lacedzmo- 


Sparta : suffer not the Athenians 


betray our allies 


gods, against the wrong- 


< well calculated to defeat the pruden- 
‘thenelaidas put the question 


_which, at Sparta, was usually 


how of hands nor by deposit of balls in an urh, 


to the Ave or No of the English House 


iding ephor declaring which of the cries 


his occasion . erv for war was manifestly 


Sthenelaidas affected inability to determine 


two cries was the louder, in order that he might 
for bringing about a more impressive manites- 

rer apparent m sjority, — since ἃ 
1 


Οἱ wron?g rainst our alles and , ᾿ : ain } I Li }}' be afraid to show then real 


Ι 
uA 


d proba 
He accordingl|y directed a di- 
English House of Commons, 

> or no is questioned by any 

truce has been vio- 

wrong, go to that side; 

The assembly ac- 

creat on the warlike 

Che first step of the Lacedzemot ‘ans. after coming to this im- 

portant decision was, to send to Delphi and inquire of the oracle 

τοὺς ξυμμᾶ whether it would be beneficial to them to undertake the war: 
ἥσεμεν τιμὼω 


the answer brought back (Thucydidés seems hardly certain that 


v, which it is not easy to pre 
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it was really given') 


heir best they 
. οἱ help them, invoked 
or uninvoked. ‘They at the same time conver! a gel | 


ΠΟΤ! cone 


would be victorious, and that 


gress of their allies at Sparta, for the purpos« 
recent resolution to the vote of all. 


submitting their 


‘ 


ry mY * . . . . " 
To the Corinthians, in their anxiety for the of Potidaa, 


the decision of this congress was not less important than that 


I a‘) sent 
round envoys to each of the allies. entreating them to authorize 
Vii ‘ κι ‘ ‘ avis ἐξ 


which the Spartans had just taken separately: and they 


Ww τυ] “Ὅς Ωγ" ) ΓΤ νυν ; ᾿ ᾿ : 
ar vithout reserve. Through such nstigations, acting upon 


the general impulse then preval nt. the congress came tour ther 


siti 


in a temper decidedly warlike: most ‘the speakers were f } 
vii ‘ 5 1 Ul 


ἰ 


of invective against Athens, and impati , : 
ivective against Athens, and impatient for action, while th 


Corinthians, waiting as before to speak th wound up ᾿ 

discussion by a spt ech well calculated insure a hearty ar 
Their former speech had been directed t oe xasperate, al 
alarm the Lacedemonians : this point had now been earried, and 
they had to enforce, upon the allies generally, th δα 

well as the impolicy of | ᾿ 

eause was one in which all 

less than the maritime, for bo 

victims of the encroaching 

necessary for the war, ou; ht 

only through war that they coul 

able peace. There were 

attained, and that the war woul 

the superiority of the confedera 


and in the equal heart and obed 


' Thucyd. i, 118 

3 Thucyd. i, 120, 12 
πλήϑει προὔχονται 
παραγγελλόμενα | ντΤα 

I conceive that τῆι 
all the confederates in the qi 
was composed partly 
to both of which points, as weaknes 
goes on to allude. The word ὁμοίως here designates t! me f "Perk 
klés, in his speech at Ather 1) aa as ΠΣ 


ἐσόψηφοι : the Corinthian orator treats it n adi have al 
] til i Vanlrage IAVC δ. 


TravTee 


> 


cor 
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naval superiority of Athens depended chiefly upon hired seamen, 


—__and the confederacy, by borrowing from the treasuries of 


Delphi and Olympia, would soon be able to overbid her, take inte 


pay her best mariners, and equal her equipment at sea: they 
would excite revolt among her allies, and establish a permanent 
fortified post for the ruin of Attica. ‘To make up a common fund 
for this purpose, was indispensably necessary ; for Athens was 
far more than a match for each of them single-handed, and 
nothing less than hearty union could save them all from succes- 
sive enslavement, — the very supposition of which was intolerable 
to Peloponnesian freemen, whose fathers had liberated Greece 
from the Persian. Let them not shrink from endurance and 
sacrifice in such a cause, — ‘t was their hereditary pride to pur- 
chase success by laborious effort. The Delphian god had prom- 
‘sed them his cooperation ; and the whole of Greece would 
sympathize in the cause, either from fear of the despotism of 
Athens, or from hopes of profit. They would not be the first to 
break the truce, for the Athenians had already broken it, as the 
leclaration of the Delphian god distinetly implied. Let them 
‘me in sending aid to the Potidzans, a Dorian population 
yw be siege d by lonians, as we ll as to those other Greeks whom 
Athens had enslaved. Every day the necessity for effort was 
becoming stronger, and the longer it was delayed, the more pain- 
fal it would be when it came. * Be ye persuaded then. (concluded 
‘ator), that this city, which has constituted herself despot of 
has her position against all of us alike, some for present 
rs for future conquest ; let us assail and subdue her, that 
dwell securely ourselves hereafter, and may emancipate 

Greeks who are now 1n Sia ry. 
there were any speeches delivered at this congress in oppo 
to the war, they were not likely to be suecessful in a cause 
ἢ even Archidamus had failed. After the Corinthian had 


Periklés, on the contrary, looking 
+ of view, considers it as ἃ disad- 
revented unity of command and determination. 
4 seems to πιὸ erroneous. 
he same ea is reproduced, 6. 124. εἴπερ βεβαιότατον τὸ ταῦτ 


ΓΑ . ; 
ξυμφέροντα καί πολέσι καὶ ἰδιώταις εἶναι, ete. 
ΠῚ | , * 
‘ Thucyd. i 123, 124. 
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ὧν truce marked an epoch of πἴγεναῖ num 
{" 4 A 
ys κὰ γὼ ‘ , “ 
; her power. The triumph which Sparta and 
for . ᾿ ν 

then g: ἃ. though not sufficiently complete 


of Athens, was yet great enough to inspire 


that a second eombined effort would subdue 
and hope was exactly the state of 


was likely to grow, — and we see that 


hetween Corinth and Korkyra, sagacious 

-ywhere anticipated war as not far distant :' it was 
reaking out even on occasion of the revolt of Sames,? and 
reserved partly by the commercial and rautical 

partly by the quiescen ’ Athens. But 


} 


and Korkyra, whic arta might have 
id she thought 
rkyra with Atl 
agorandizement 


1 
backward, now 


fe lings ot Spal 


romise to invades 


if 


succeeqdin’g Lhe : T ΠΥ: ; } eC Ww el malin ᾿ 4 1) Le 
ling κι , : το δ, ᾿ γ᾽ truce ΕΣ vives much redit t Perikles 


7 
bLiVVUS LAV} 


rue of Athenian ho} : —-for such desires were 


death, in spite ὁ 


δυνηϑῶσι! 


eompare also 


32 Plutarch’s bi ray \ I eCriKkies 18 \ ym eading rom i inattention ' ᾿ . ᾽ 


: : εν ᾿ 
to chronology, ascribing to an earlier time /*elings al tendencies which Thucyd. i, 40, 41 
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Attice , —— Was, 1] } f fact, ir: distinct violation of the 


truce, and th Peloponne ian war: nor 
did the Spartan mc tin: , AD ι @ SUD ἢ ient cong;ress O} 

at Sparta, ‘ve an' ἶ , Urpos than to provide such 
ities as were requisite 


f numbers, and to clothe \ ith impos anction a state of war 


concurrent and hearty action 


“or nm 
In pr laimed ‘he sen- 
of 


hope of 


titi ιι 


Athe 


: 


avlion Ol 
come iorti 
| re 
Lilt | eloponnes 


denc 


lit 
il 
eat 
OLil ¥ 


‘ Ἰ ᾿ Ὶ 
“ +1? ry 
Ar nigamus, Daa 


confident ho 


ened by the wit 


¥ 
. 
| 


claiming, as 

despot city. 
To Athens, 

in a very difte 


sible gain, and 

pendence and mion 
ul 16] . on ἢ " 

fat home, and her empire avl ; I uy : by Perikles, 

οἵ Inavovl i. 


even graniibe, 


and by the mor 


the Korkyrean dispute. But 


able war was fores 
Periklés was only 


trusted, and listen¢ d to, more than any 


᾽ } 
a democracy, esteemed, 


the citizens, but warmly opposed in most I Σ measures, 


the free speech and latitude of individual action whic 


at Athens, — and even bitterly hated by many active political 


opponents. The formal ας termination of the Lacedzemonians, to 


declare war, must of course have been made known at Athens 


1 Thucyd. ii, 8. 3 Thucyd. 4, 45; Plutarch, Periklés. c. 8. 


{} ine frit 
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by those Athenian envoys, who had entered an unavailing pro 
test against it in the Spartan assembly. No steps were taken by 
Sparta to carry this determination into effect until after the con- 
gress of allies and their pronounced confirmatory vote. Nor did 
the Spartans even then send any heral 1, or make any formal 
declaration. ‘Lhey despatched various propositions to Athens, 
not at all with a view of trying to obtain satisfaction, or of pro- 
viding some escape from the probability of war; but with the 
contrary purpose, — ol multiplying de rnands, and enlarging the 
grounds of quarrel. Meanwhile, the deputies retiring home 

. econeress to their respective cities. carried with them the 
veneral resolution for ‘mmediate warlike preparations to be made, 


a 7 "νκ Ὡς : , 
) il as little qgeiay as possible.* 


, 


The first requisition addressed by the Lacedzemonianus to 


eal manceuvre aimed at Periklés, their chief 

ity. His mother, Agaristé, belonged to the 

Alkmeonids, who were supposed to be under 

itary taint, In consequence of the sacrilege 

ancestor Megaklés, nearly two centuries be- 

fore. in the slaughter of the Kylonian suppliants near the altar 
of the Venerable Goddesses. Ancient as this transaction was, it 
still had sufficient hold on the mind of the Athenians to serve as 
a political manceuvre: about seventy-seven years 

tly after the « xpulsion of Hippias from Athens, it had 

ployed by the Spartan king Kleomenés, who at that 

sed from the Athenians a clearance of the ancient sacri- 

. effected by the banishment of Kleisthenés, the founder of 

cracy, and his chief partisans. This demand, addressed 

- to the Athenians, at the instance of Isagoras, the 

thenés.4 had been then obeyed, and had served well 

ς of those who sent it; a similar blow was now aimed 

νῳ πρὸς τοὺς ᾿Αϑηναίους 


δ στη προφασις 


Kylonian troubles, and the sacrilege whicn 
of this History, ch. x, p. 110 
70: compare vi, 13: ,; Thucyd. i, 126; and vol. iv, cb 
xxi, p. 163 of this Histcry. 
VOL. VI. ὃ ἴοι» 
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ὃν the Laceden a 


religion required, it was preter hat “the abomination her powers, not mer \y of conversation, but even of oratory and 


7 


goddess should be driven out 
this demand, they would de] rive themselves, at this eritical m¢ : ἘΣ 
Ὶ i text of Aristophanes. ritics aier, whether ᾿Ασπασίας 18 the genl- 


ment, οἵ ϊ 161 { les ler: [{}{] Tri “) ( ‘ m i ~ Ta) vy vi , ' ; : μὰ 1 ᾿ 
; afess tc ase singular Of Ασπα the accusative plural of the adjective 


. 


ing comphant reckoned hut intended as a play on the 


peo] le, as substantive or as an adjective 

; There is a similar play 
of Kratinus, quoted by Plutarch, Periklés, c. 24. 

ver. when this theft of the Megarian youth took place, 


+) 
ul 


' ᾿ ς . oe) 
peen 1e Deloved mistress and companion οἵ Perikles ; 


ble that she should have kept slave girls for hire then, 


| ¥ , 
LOT 


erse above cited, which I think the 

increased alon ith it: and 1 ae δὰ sev has been appli d by the commentators of ‘Thu- 
heen indirectly assailed, thro ἜΤΙ : ow at evdidés to explain all his history, and applied im a manner which I 
Ἴ ᾿ ; es -- wir i — npersuaa Ι rroneous. W hen the Lacedzemonians desired the Athe- 

excluding the Megarians from their ports, the 
1g that the δὶ varians had appropriated some 
between countries, and some which 

‘ they had received runaway slaves 

ἣν αφισταμένων (i, 139). The 

of these last words —¢ ὅτι 

puts a note to the pas 

p. 570; Aristoph. 

transcribed by 

Thucydidés, — Poppo, 

ect to their united authority, the 


though upon ver} 


το the words, nor admissible, as 

mean naturally (not 

ought to have 

eorrectness of his interpr tation, — but) the run- 
whom the Athenians 
garrison was estab- 

142: and iv, 118, about the 
eception of such runaway 
varians, and the Athenian 


moreover, the Megarians are 


vay the slaves, but with harboring them 


i 


But to suppose that Periklés, in defending the decree of ex- 

ainst the Megarians, would rest the defence on the ground that 
Meearian youth had run away with two girls of the cortege of Aspa- 
trange conception both of him and of the people. If such 
npened, or was even supposed to have happened, 


! 


would be cited by his opponents, as ἃ means 


sia, argu a 
hi 


a 


an incident ever Τὶ 


vw bibad 
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criticism, — that the most distincuished Athenians of : 

and characters, Sokratés among the number, visited 

several of them took their wives along with them to 

also. The free citizen women of Athens 

almost oriental recluseness, as w‘ ll after being 

single: everything which concerned their lives 

their rights, was determined or 

tives: and they seem to have been destitute of all mental culture 
and accomplishments. Their society resented no charm nor 
‘nterest. which men accordingly sought for in the company of the 
class of women called hetzra, or courtezans, literally female 
companions ; who lived a free life, managed their own affairs, and 
supported themselves by their powers of pleasing. These wo- 
men were numerous, and were doubtless of every variety of 
personal character: but the most distingu hed and superior 
among them, such as Aspasia and Theodoté,! appear to have 
heen the only women in Greece, except the Spartan, who either 
inspired strong passion or exer “ised mental asc nad ney. 


πὸ 


Periklés had been determin d in his choice of ; 


family considerations which were held almost obligator 
and had married a woman very nearly related to him, by whom 


} 


he had two sons, Xanthippus and Paralus. u the marriag 
having never been comfortable, was afterwards dissolved 
mutual consent, according to that full liberty of divorce which 
Attic law permitted ; and Periklés concurred with his 
male relations, who formed her legal cuardians, in giving 
to another husband.? He then took Aspa ia to live 
bringing contempt 
purpose for which 
‘rrors in respect 
passages of comedy 

| The visit of Sok: 
with her, and the descrip 
curious remnants of Grecian antiquit) 
as (Xenophon, Memorab. in, | 


᾿ 
i 
Compare the citations from Eubulus and Antiphanés, the comic writers 
9 
il 


apud Athenzum, xiii, p. 571, lustrating the differences of character and 
behavior between some of these heterz# and others,— and Athens xiil 
p. 589. 


2 Plutarch. Periklés, ¢.24 Εἶτα τῆς συμβιώσ:ως οὖς of ong αὐτοῖς ἀρεστῆς 
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had a son by her, who bore his name, and contirued ever after 
wards on terms of the greatest intimacy and affection with her 
Without adopting those exaggerations which represent Aspasia 
as having communicated to Periklés his distinguished eloquence, 
or even as having herself composed orations for public delivery, 
we may well believe her to have been qualified to take interest 
and share in that literary and philosophical society which fre 
quented the house of Periklés, and which his unprincipled son 
Xanthippus, disgusted with his father’s regular expenditure, 
ithholding from him the means of supporting an extravagant 

it, —reported abroad with exaggerating calumnies 

urned into derision. It was from that worthless young 

who died of the Athenian epid mic during the lifetime of 
Periklés, that his political enemies and the comic writers of the 
day were mainly furnished with scandalous anecdotes to assail 
the private habits of this distinguished man.' The comic writers 
attacked him for alleged intrigues with different women, but the 
name of Aspasia they treated as public property, without any 
merey or reserve: she was the Omphale, the Deianeira, or the 
Héré. to this great Héraklés or Zeus of Athens. At length one 
of these comic writers, Hermippus, not contented with scenic 
attacks. indicted her before the dikastery for impiety, as partici: 
pant in the philosophical discussions held, and the opinions pro- 
fessed, in the society of Perikles, by Anaxagoras and others. 
Avainst Anaxagoras himself, too, a similar indictment is said to 
have been preferred, either by Kleon or by Thucydidés, son of 
Melesias, under a general resolution recently passed in the public 
assembly, at the instance of Diopeithés. And such was the sen- 
sitive antipathy of the Athenian public, shown afterwards fatally 
in the case of Sokratés, and embittered in this instance by all the 
artifices of political faction, against philosophers whose opinions 
conflicted with the received religious dogmas, that Periklés did 
not dare to place Anaxagoras on his trial: the latter retired 
from Athens, and the sentence of banishment was passed against 
him in his absence. But he himself defended Aspasia befcre 


ἐκείνην μὲν ἑτέρῳ βουλομένην συνεξέδωκεν, αὐτὸς δὲ ᾿Ασπασίαν λαβὼν br rece 
διαφερόντως 1 Plutarch, Periklés, ο. 18 386. 
3 This seems the more probable story: but there are differences oF state 
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ane 


the dixas ery: 1n fact, the indi:tment w: as mucn acninst him aa 
against her: one thing allege against her, and also against 
Pheidias, 
tricues of Peril 
verdict of acquittal : but we 

ech was marked by the strong 

The dikasts were 

vm] athies, sometimes even to ext 
accused persons: but in Perikle 
emotion stands out as something (| 1] 
seelf-mastery was one of the most pr 


[ε 


1, 
i} 


acter.- And we shall find him near t 
life. when he had become for the moment unp pular 
Athenian people, distracted as the’ ere at the moment 
terrible sufferings 
unmerited anger 


eonscious mnocence 


: ἐ . ιν Ἢ ἢ =u ἢ νὴ] χορ {ὦ » ere εὐ 
insomuch that the rheto lonysius, who critici: the speech 


Perikles as [ Τ' Sim 1’ εἴς I osition ΟἹ ] εἰ 


eensures that 


since which period Phe! 


his last and oreat master 


ment and uncer‘aimti 
16-32: Plutarch Nikias 
bach, Fragment. Anax Dy 
ι Plutarch, Periklés, c. 32 3 Plutarch, Periklés, 
3 Thucyd. ii, 60,61: compare also his striking expressions, ¢ 55; Dionys 
Halikarn. De Thucydid. Judic. c. 44, p. 9554 


‘ Plutarch, Periklés, c. 31. edra yyoAapeg TOV ἀγαλμᾶτος 


— ander the charce of embezziemen 
This tale, about p ctin heidi: der the charge of embezzlement, 


᾿ ' ᾿ : hes : eriklés — ἡ χειρίστη αἰτία 
was the story most 5 uk 1 ΔῈ ee ; . 


» f -} alae) 
κἀσῶν, ἔγουσα OF εἰστοι 
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thens from the execution of this 

Bc. the accusation of embezzlement was 

by the political enemies of Perikles.! A 

Menon, planted himself as a suppliant 

to be cognizant of certain facts which 

proved that | aster had committed peculation. Motion was 
made to receive his depositions, and to insure to his person the 
protection of the le; upon which he revealed various state 


2 


nts impeacl Ing pecuniary probity of Pheidias, and the 
was put in prison, awaiting the day for his trial before the 
The gold employed and charged for in the statue, 

all capable of being taken off and weighed, so as 

rify its accuracy, which Periklés dared the accusers to do. 
ides the charge of embezzlement, there were other circum- 
which rendered Pheidias unpopular: it had been discov- 

in the reliefs on the friese of the Parthenon, he had 
portraits both of himself and of Periklés in conspic- 

It seems that Pheidias died in prison before the 

of trial; and some even said, that he had been poisoned by 


> 


the enemies of Periklés, in order that the suspicions against the 

latter, who was the rv al obj} οἱ of attack, might be aggravated. 

It is said also that Drakontidés proposed and carried a decree in 

the public assembly, that Periklés should be called on to give an 

of the mon \ vhich he had expended, and that the di- 

before whom the account was rendered, should give their 

st solemn manner from the altar: this latter 

was modified by Agnon, who. while proposing that the 

sts should be fifteen hundred in number, retained the vote by 
according to ordinary custom.? 

tried on such a charge, there can be no 


rf 


ed: for the language οἱ 


acqul 


ting his pecuniary probity is such as could 


been employed if a verdict of guilty on a charge of 


peculation had ever been publi ly pronounced. But we cannot 


that he ever was tried: indeed, another accusation 


(>) \ | Ό 


Miller (We rn ‘ Vita, c. l7, Ρ. 3%), who 
the order in which 1 have giver them 


:. 


Perikiés, 13-32. 
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urged by his enemies, and even by Aristophanes, in the sixth 
year of the Peloponnesian war, implies that no trial took place 

for τ was alleged that Periklés, in order to escape this danger, 
“blew up the Peloponnesian war.” and involved his country in such 
confusion and peril as made his own aid and guidance indispensit- 
bly necessary to her: especially that he passed the decree against 
the Megarians by which the war was really brought on.' W e know 
«ον. however, to be certain that such a supposition is alto 
gether inadmissible. The enemies of Periklés were far too eager, 
and too expert in Athenian political warfare, to have let him 
escape by such a stratagem : moreover, We learn from the assur- 
ance of Thucydides, that the war depended upon far deeper 
-auses, — that the Megarian decree was in no way the real cause 


᾿ 


ΕΝ τως ig ihe ee " 
of it, —that it was not Periklés, but the Peloponnesians, whé 


> ᾽ . - νἢνγ ‘ ) : χε 
brought it on, by the blow struck at Potidwa. 


τ RRTeO&: compare Acharn. 512; 
' Aristophan. Pac. 587-603: compart Achar 


xii, 38-40 : and the Scholia on the two passages 
tarch, Periklés, ο. 32. 7 : | 
Diodorus (as well as Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 7) relates ? : tha 
Alkibiadés once approached Periklés when he was in pene yw spi ‘ 
and embarrassment, and asked him the Periklés told him that 1 
time was near at hand for rendering his accounts, and that he was consid- 
‘+s could be done: upon which Alkibiadés advised him to con- 


, : 
. ; The result of tl ivice was 
} eould evade doing it. Che result of this advil 


rine , ¢ 
ering how th 
sider rather ἢ | 
that Perikle pl -ed Athens into the Peloponnesian war compare 
lz @TIAics } (rea 4 I} ΝΣ | | is 
t han Nul R55 with the Scholia ~ a id Ephorus, Ἐ ΓΆΘΤΊΗ L118, 1 
Opie . ἃ ι) .) ὼς Lil Uf | 
Marx, with the notes of Marx. - : 
It is } rob ble enough that Ephorus copied the story, which ascrives 
ἴ 5 ᾿ Div ΌῚ id 1A J l | ᾿ | 
ἢ vy) , -» | oe ret} 
Peloponnesian war to the accusations against Pheidias and Perikies, from 
Cit ΠῚ ΝῚ al il 7 
᾿ δ᾽ ἵ | | aerT' ν᾿ 7 5 ᾿ 
Aristophanes or other comic writers of the tim But it deserves remark, 
τί ῃ: es | , | | Ἢ : , 
that even Aristophanés ‘is not to be considered as certilying | For if 
hie ‘ 4. 
consult the passage above ferred to in his comedy 
. ἢ } >} - v. > οἷ», 
first, Hermés tells the story about Pheidias, Peri 
nesian war; upon which both Trygeus, : 


never heard a word of it before : that 11 
Tryg. Ταῦτα τοίνυν, 
Οὐδ᾽ ὅπως 
Chorus Οὐδ᾽ Ey} 
If Aristophanés had stated the story ever 60 plain|} his oe = 
only have been taken as proving that it was 8 par' of the talk o peter 
but the lines just cited make him as much a contradicting a5 an ἃ ing 


witness. 
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All that we can make out, amidst these uncertified allegations, 
is, that in the year or two immediately preceding the Peloponne- 
sian war, Periklés was hard pressed by the accusations of political 
enemies, — perhaps even in his own person, but certainly in the 
persons of those who were most in his confidence and affection.! 
And it was in this turn of his political position that the Lacede- 
monians sent to Athens the above-mentioned requisition, that the 
ancient Kylonian sacrilege might be at length cleared out; in 
other words, that Periklés and his family might be banished. 
Doubtless, his enemies, as well as the partisans of Lacedemon 
at Athens, would strenuously support this proposition: and the 
party of Lacedemon at Athens was always strong, even during 
the middle of the war: to act as proxenus to the Lacedemonians 
was accounted an honor even by the greatest Athenian families.’ 
On this occasion, however, the manceuvre did not succeed, nor 
did the Athenians listen to the requisition for banishing the sacri- 
legious Alkme6énids. On the contrary, they replied that the 
Spartans, too, had an account of sacrilege to clear off; for they 
had violated the sanctuary of Poseidon, at Cape Tznarus, in 
dragging from it some helot suppliants to be put to death, — and 
the sanctuary of Athéné Chalkiekus at Sparta, in blocking up 
and starving to death the guilty regent Pausanias. ‘To require 
that Laconia might be cleared of these two acts of sacrilege, was 
the only answer which the Athenians made to the demand sent 
for the banishment of Periklés.3 Probably, the actual effect of 
that demand was, to strengthen him in the public esteem: very 
different from the effect of the same manceuvre when practised 
before by Kleomenés against Kleisthenes. 


} 


It would appear that not only Aspasia and Anaxagoras, but also the 
musician and philosopher Damon, the personal friend and instructor of 
Periklés, must have been banished at a time when Periklés was old, — per- 
haps somewhere near about this time. The passage in Plato, Alkibiadés, 
i, ὁ, 30, p. 118, proves that Damon was in Athens, and intimate with Peri 
igs. when the latter was of considerable age — καὶ viv ἔτι τῇ λικοῦτοςις 
ὧν Δάμωνι σύνεετιν αὐτοῦ τούτου ἕνεκα. 

Damon is said to have been ostracized, — perhaps he was tried and vor 
demned to banishment: for the two are sometimes confounded. 

3 See Thucyd. ν, 43; vi, 89. 

9 Thucyd. i, 128, 135, 139. 4 Plutarch, Perikl. ec 33 
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made, and with the knowledge 
Orner Spartan 
mands. he 


from Potida 


had pronounced peremptorily in 

to produce unanimity at Athens, 

important assembly under the univer: 

iction that war was inevitable. Such, however, was not the 
The reluctance to go to war was sincere amidst the large 


assembly ; while among a considerable portion 


50 pre pond rant, that they even now reverted te 
the Lacedzemonians had before held out 
ti-Meearian decree, as if that were the chief cause 
was much difference of opinion among the speak- 


whom insisted upon the repeal of this decree, 


{ 


matter far too insignificant to go to war about, 


obstinacy of Periklés for refusing to concede 


this opinion Perikles entered his protest, 
is influence gene! haranvue decisi\ nd encouraging, which Dionysius of 
ι 


γῇ " 
Ul if 


ikarnassus ranks il ne te best speeches in Thucydidés: 


ly himself have heard the original 


the same conviction, that 
is, -— though I know that 
an‘ 


Υ ἱ τ Ἐς ee τον: ᾿ are ll 16. mK when they sanction the resolution to go to 
third batch of envoys 


wit 


contest, — their judg- 


merit of disclosing their real purpose I have only to 


phias and two other Spartans announced r occasions, — and I adjure 


ὃ Ἂ . * ry’ : ᾿ ] — oT ἂχ ' i I Ἱ ‘ r pe , . ᾽ 
simple injunction : δ Fhe Lacedemonians wis! \ vi my view o adhere to what we jointly resolve, 
. it Γ : nfavorable: or else, not to 
| 


demand, 


success.2 For it is very 
‘nians resolved LO hold a ire 
war or peace, to open the whole question anew 
ar or peace, pen th 
‘ " 17 ‘ ss 1 - answer,’ 
to determine, once for ali, on a pere mptory al vel 


The last demands presented on the part of Sparta, which went 
to nothing less than the entire extinction of the Athenian em- 


᾿ ᾿ ae catwawre ne an 1 
d with the character, alike wavering and i 


pire, combin 


ἊΝ “ιν It r har annears. from the wé I yf huc i ἱ t ἡ ΨΥ when refer dto ξυμφορὰς. is used in a 
* Lhuacya. oJ rather appears, ᾿ 


᾿ ᾿ "ἢ ediel ial made Dy one ΕἹ LSS) ; nea common. “-- 1 a manner which cannot he 
these various demands ΟἹ t sa “Se EL - pe : ᾿ 


᾿ : win) with r 1 instructions i ΠῚῚ ear ch i! tron easonable calculation.’ “Ama , when referred 
join 1 by new memobers AFrivitl. wits , ‘ ἱ 


during a month or six wee 
in tl e honse f the rox 
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possible that the contingencies of events may depart more trom 

Ὶ ᾽ ᾿ ° cy } ara Va 
all reasonable track than the counsels of man: such ar the 
unexpected turns which we familiarly impute to fortune. The 


: ; os εἰ ἜΝ 
Lacedzemonians have hefore now manifested their hostile aim 


ever. W hile the 


. μι am ἡ δνε 
against us, but on this last occasion more than 
truce prescribes that we are to give and receive amicable satisfac- 


tion for our differences, and each to retain what we possess, — 
thev not only have not asked for such satisfaction, but will not 
receive it when tendered by us: they choose to settle complaints 
bv war and not by diszussion : they have got beyond the tone of 
complaint, and are here already with that of command. Kor 
they enjoin us to withdraw from Potidea, to leave Atgina free, 
and to rescind the decree against the Megarians: nay, these last 
envovs are even come to proclaim to us, that we must leave all 
the Greeks free. Now let none of you believe, that we shall be 


going to war about a trifle. if we refuse to rescind the Megarian 


: : ἐν ames ἡ κυ 
decree, — which they chiefly put forward, as if its rep al would 
evert the war, — let none of you take blame to yourselves as if 


> . 4" . | _ 7 ἐ tft ) . 
we had gone to war about a emall matter. for this small matte! 


contains in itself the whole test and trial of your mettle: 1 


vield it, ye will presé ntly have some other greater exaction pul 
upon you. like men who have already truckled on one poimt from 
fear: whereas if ve hold out stoutly, ye will make it clear 


them that they must deal with you more upon a footing ol equal 
ity. 7 | 
Periklés then examin d the relative f parties an 
chances οἵ war. The Peloponne Ssians \ re ἢ Se@ll-WorkKing populs 
wealth, either private or public 


tion, with few slaves, and withou! 


‘ 


1 ist: - fong-continued war: 
they had no means Οἱ carrying on distant or long-continut d wa 
» their persons, but at all ready to 


| 


they were ready to expos 
a ane 2 in a border-war, Or ὦ 
contribute from their very narrow means 2 in a bordel! ir, or 8 
; ; . φ ᾿ . ᾿ ‘ tic om wee “a 
single land battle, they were Inv incible, but for systematic wartare 
or a 


Ὶ ‘ Ὶ sy" . ᾿ Te ὙΠ |. 
4 r so Athens, they had neither competent hea 
against a powel! like \ 


i * concert ἃ ‘tus - nor money to proiit 
ship, nor habits of concert and pun tuality, no ; ργοὴ 


‘ Thucyd. i, 140. 
, τε σι Πελοποννήσ 


® Thucvd. i, 141. αὐτουργοί Te yap εἰσ 


Σ ; -— “δα ᾿ om Fu vy K 
ἐν κοινῷ χρήματά ἔστιν αὐτοῖς" ἔπειτα χρονίων πολξέμω 
: ᾿ ι, ἀλλήλους UIT ς ἐπιφέρει 
γέ διὰ Τι 3 axe avToi ὃ ANMAOVUE UT wWevidage 
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by opportunities, always rare and accidental, for successful attack 
They might, perhaps, establish a fortified post in Attica, but it 
would do little serious mischief; while at sea, their inferiority 
and helplessness would be complete, and the irresistible Athenian 
navy would take care to keep it so. Nor would they be able te 
reckon on tempting away the able foreign seamen from Athenian 
ships by means of funds borrowed from Olympia or Delphi :! for 
besides that the mariners of the dependent islands would find 
themselves losers even by accepting a higher pay, with the cer- 
tainty of Athenian vengeance afterwards, — Athens herself would 
suffice to man her fleet in case of need, with her own citizens and 
meties: she had within her own walls steersmen and mariners 
better as well as more numerous than all Greece besides. There 
was but one side on which Athens was vulnerable: Attica unfor- 
tunately was not an island, — it was exposed to invasion and 
ravage. To this the Athenians must submit, without committing 
the imprudence of engaging a land battle to avert it: they had 
abundant lands out of Attica, insular as well as continental, to 

pply their wants, and they could in their turn, by means of 
heir nay y, ravage the Peloponnesian territories, whose inhabi- 
tants had no subsidiary lands to recur to.” 

“Mourn not for the loss of land and houses (continued the 
orator): reserve yo if mourning for men: houses and land acquire 
not men, but men acquire them.? Nay, if I thought I could pre- 
vail upon you, I would exhort you to march out and ravage them 
yourselves, a id thus show to the Peloponnesians that, for them 

. will not truckle. And I could exhibit many further 
‘onfidently anticipating success, if ye will only be 


l4 avi wv ᾽Ολυμπίασιν ἢ Δελφοῖς χρημᾶ- 
᾿ iv τοὺς ξένους τῶν ναυτῶν, μὴ 
των με τοίκων, δεινὸν ἂν 


AVOEDpDI Τῆς ἔγομεν πολίτας 


ig ¢ ΓῚ " δι ν᾿ ΄ 
ida ἡ ἄλλη λας. 


which we know to have been conceived by 
.on which the Corinthian speaker in the 
121). Doubtless Periklés would be 


1onstrations at Sparta. 
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willing not t aim at increased dominion when we are in the 
midst of war, and not to take upon yourselves new self-imposed 
risks; for 1 have ever heen more afraid of our Own blunders 
than of the plans of our enemy. But the e are παν ἃ ras 
future discussion, when we come to actual operacss > τοὶ Une 
present let us dismiss these envoys with the answer: That 
will permit the Megarians to use our markets and harbors 
the Lacedemonians on their side will discontinue their ( cenela 
or) summary expulsions of ourselves and our allies from 

own territory, — for there is nothing in the truce | 
either one or the other: that we will αν α ἊΝ sree sand 
autonomous, if we had them as autonomous at the time ἡ hi n the 
truce was made, — and as soon as the Laceda monians shall — 
to their allied cities autonomy such as each ol them shall as ὦ 
choose, not such as 18 convenient to Sparta: that while we are 


4 


ready to rive satistaction according to the "uce » Will HOt 
« i | 
becin war, but will repel those who do 
~ its . dignity ol 
"eDLY ἃ ice just and suitable LO the dig ; 
γε ἊΝ pach 4 , ‘nds that war 1s inevital 
ought to make up our mun ‘ 
SBA 
cheerfully we accept It, the less vehement 
enemies in their attack: and where the dange! 
far ἃ ats , 
also is the final honor greatest, both for a stat 
: 1e ev bore up ag 
citizen. Assuredly our fathers, when the} bore uj} 
j : ᾿ » 4 is We iys-¢ ~ to atari 
Persians, — having no such means a | ᾿ 
“κ τ ει ) Σ ὦ ὁ ὡς 
and even compelled to abandon all that they did po 
repelled the invader and brought matters torwal 1 to oul 
| 


it } more ἣν advised op ration than DY rood fortune, a 
}{(1}ς ν ἡ 
I 3 


εἰς 


| ἐν ir res , γ" W 0} 01} 
‘ δ reater τη hil Lait [ it al ΟΝ Le 
-~ t “. ᾿ ἶ }11 ᾿ elit Tiiit iti evi r' 
fall hort ol them : we mu ! K ¢ ῖ ᾿ ΟἹ ι i 


« 


ἱ ᾿ aired | rt ur successors. 
and leave an unimpaired power to ou e | 
᾿ ; ] »ῶὼν Ι ce oT) wi 
‘These animating encouragements of Periklés carried 
. e + l. o } ot ‘ nswer 
the majority of the assembly, so that an 
᾿ ͵ εὖ 7 mie 
envoys, such as he recommended, on each 0! th 


Ι γα, 
to the oreover, on the genera 
in debate. It was announce ἃ τὸ them, moreover, on te | 


ἐϑέλητε cox ν TE 


ua) προστίϑεσθϑαι" 


cow ἐναντίων δια: 
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Athenians were prepared 

laint against them, pursuant 
arbitration, — but that they 
authoritative demand.! With this 


d to Sparta, and an end was put to 


rit rotiation. 
It seems « account of Thucydidés, that the 


4 , ἢ ἢν + t Ἦν ] thy livty 1} 
ALHNeCDIAN puns VW εἰ i ι) 11} tO this resolution without nuch 


relucta.ice, reat fear of the const quences, especially destrue- 
and that a considerable minority 


varian decree,—the ground skilfully 
he unanimity of her enemy, and 
‘lés. But we may also 

same historian, — especially from the 


᾿ 7 


of Corinth ana oparta, as he sets them forth, — that 


could not have avoided the war without such an abnega- 


dignity and power as no nation under any govern- 


will : . 
Wlil @CVel 


yf 


to, and as would have even leit her without 
decent security for her individual rights. ‘To accept the war 


tendered t atter not merely of prudence but of 


LeCeSSILY 


‘tion assumed by the Spartan envoys 


ion a mere evidence οἵ weakness 


Chucydidés bears out the judgment 


+) 


point,~ sO it also shows us that 
upon the received principles ot 
ot Athens, as the Spartans: them 


, νομίζοντες 
wv δὲ ἐναντιῦνο 


καὶ τοὺς drdpag 


vii, 18) about tne feelings of the Spar- 
ivs Thucydidés, ἐν τῷ προτέρῳ πολέμῳ (the 
nnesian war) σφέτερον τὸ παι ανόμημα μᾶλλον 


ηλῦον Θη7α οι ἐν σπονόαῖς καὶ εἰρήμενον ἐπ 
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selves afterwards came to feel. but her enemics, who broke the 
provisions of the truce, by encouraging the r volt of Potidsa, 
and by promising ‘nvasion of Attica: it was not Athens, but her 
enemies. who, after thus breaking the truce, m: le a string of 
exorbitant demands, in order to get up as good a Οἱ ) 


" ry a. F; μ᾿ εὐ Ἐν Ὑ γγ (Ὁ 
ble tor war.’ Lhe case made out by Periklés, JUSETTY ΕΙΣ 


on crounds both of right and prudence, 1s 1n ἢ main points 


borne out by the impartial voice of Thucydides. And though 
it is perfectly true. that the ambition of Athens had been great, 
and the increase ot her power marvellous, during the thirty-five 
vears between the repulse of Xerxes and the thirty years truce, 
τῷ ‘t is not less true that by that truce she lost very largely, and 
that she acquired nothing to compensate such loss during the 
fourteen years between the truce and the Korkyrzan alliance 
The policy of Perikleés had not been one of foreign agerandize- 
ment, or of increasing vexation and encroachment towards other 
Grecian powers: even the Korkyrean alliance was noway 
courted by him, and was in truth accepted with paramount rega ἃ 
to the obligations of the existing truce: while the circumstances 
out of which that alliance grew, testify a more forward ambition 
on the part of Corinth than on that of Athens, to appropriate to 
herself the Korkyraan naval force. It is common to ascribe the 
Peloponnesian war to the ambition of Athens, but this is a par- 
tial view ot the case. The agoressive sentiment, partly fear, 
partly hatred, was on the side of the Peloponnesians, who were 
not ignorant that Athens desired the continuance of peace, but 
were resolved not to let her stand as she was at the conclusion 
of the thirty years’ truce ; it was their purpose to attack her and 
break down her empire, as dangerous, wrongful, and anti-Hel- 
lenic. The war was thus partly a contest of principle, involvin 
the popular proclamation of the right of every Grecian state 
autonomy, against Athens : partly a contest of power, wherein 
Spartan ‘and Corinthian ambition was not less conspicuous, and 


far more aggressive in the beginning, than Athenian. 


ὑπήκουον ἐς OK προκαλουμέ 
ὀνστυγεῖν τε ἐνύμιζον, ete. 
! Thucvd. i, 126. OTWE σφίσιν ὅτι μεγιστῆ προφασις εἰἢ Τοῖ πολευειν 
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Conformably to what is here said, the first blow of the war 
was struck, not by Athens, but against her. After the decisive 
answer given to the Spartan envoys, taken in conjunction with 
the previous proceedings, and the preparations actually going on 
among the Peloponnesian confederacy, — the truce could hardly 
be said to be still in force, though there was no formal proclama- 
tion of rupture. A few weeks passed in restricted and mistrust- 
fal intercourse τ though individuals who passed the borders did 
not think it necessary to take a herald with them, as in time of 
actual war. Had the excess of ambition been on the side of 
Athens compared with her enemies. this was the time for her to 
strike the first blow, carrying with it of course great probability 
of success, before their preparations were completed. But she 
remained strictly within the limits of the truce, and the disas- 
trous series of mutual aggressions, destined to tear in pieces 
the entrails of Hellas, was opened by her enemy and her 
neighbor. 

The little town of Platea, still hallowed by the memorable 
victory over the Persians, as well as by the tutelary consecration 
received from Pausanias, was the scene of this unforeseen en- 
terprise. It stood in Beeotia, immediately north of Kither6én; 
on the borders of Attica on one side, and of the Theban ter- 
ritory on the other, from which it was separated by the river 
AsOépus: the distance hetween Plataa and Thebes being about 
seventy stadia, or a little more than eight miles. Though Boo- 
tian by descent, the Platwans were completely separated from the 
Beeotian league, and in hearty alliance, as well as qualified com- 
munion of civil rights, with the Athenians, who had protected 
them against the bitter enmity of Thebes, for a period of time 
now nearly three generations. But in spite of this long prescrip- 
aon. the Thebans, as chiefs of the Bocotian league, still felt 
themselves wronged by the separation ot Platea: and an oligar- 
chical faction ot wealthy Platewans espoused their cause,? with a 


we ἐν αὐταῖς καὶ παρ᾽ ἀλλήλους 
-- δὴν va af γνῶ. 
σπονδῶν γὰρ ξύγχυσις τὰ ylyve 
προφασις TOU πολεμεῖν. 
4 Thucevd. ii, 2. βουλόμενοι ἰδίας ἕνεκα δυνάμεως ἄνδρας τε τῶν πολιτῶν 
τοὺς σφίσιν ὑπεναντίους διαφϑεῖραι, καὶ τὴν πόλιν τοῖς Θηβαίοις Tpoerane | 
ἄνδρες ol πρῶτοι καὶ χρήμασι Kat γένει, ete. 
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ar to fight.” The sam planation of ἃ had | L gn 


Bootian confederacy, that they should come forth and tak “ει 


jion as brethren in the armed ran Γ the Thebans. And the 
Platzans, suddenly roused from sleep by the astounding news 


that their great enemy was master : town, supposed 


the darkness that the number ΟἹ assailants was far oreat 


the reality: so that in spite of their strong att: ‘hment to 
? 
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less and 


they thought their case hope 4 


But as they soon ἴοι nd out, in spite of 

eussion proceedes hat the real 
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in the streets or Vv ay 3,! 
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break, when their pr 

forth from their houses t he attack, 1d immediately came to 
close quarters with the Lhebans. T latter, still fancying them- 
selves masters of ne tow! ‘elying upon a satisfactory 
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finding even by daylight. Nevertheless, on finding themselves 
suddenly assailed, they got as well as they could into close order, 
Plateans two or three times: but the attack 
‘epeated, with loud shouts, while the women also 
reamed, and howled, and threw tiles from the flat-roofed 
length the Thebans became dismayed and broken. 
not less difficult than resistance; for they could 

} 


y which 


find their way out of the city, and even the gate 
entered, the only one open, had been closed by a Platzan 
who thrust into it the point of a javelin in place of the 
vhereby the bar was commonly held fast. Dispersed about 
‘ity, and pursued by men wl very inch of the 
some ran to the top of the wall, and jumped down on 
most ‘them | 
through an unguarded gate, by cutting through the bar 
a woman gave | nem, — while the oreater 
the open doors of a large barn or build- 
ng in conjunction with the wall, mistaking these doors for an 
approach LO the wn-vgate. They were here blocked up without 
chance of esc: pe, and the Platzeans at first thought of setting 
leneth a convention was concluded, 


bans in the city, agreed 


mareh, while the ΤΊΥΘΙ 

to be with difficulty fordable: 

f Platea, their comrades 

captured. Which fate had befallen 

could not tell: but they 1mm: diately 

could find, persons as well as prop- 
precautions having been taken 

the perils of war by keeping within the 

that ney ἡ το] have something to exchange 
as were prisoners. Before this step could be 
herald came forth from the town to remon- 


unholy proceeding in having s¢ 
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᾿ Ι 1 ἰησὶν during the preceding summer, arising out of the circum- 
town, removing to Athens the old n and sick, with the women ots 
and children. No complaint or discussion, respecting the recent 
surprise, was thought of by either 


. . ᾽ . ΓΦ ἃ Ξ 
stances of the town ofl Argos in Aimphilochia. That town, 


situated th sout rn coast of the Ambrakian culf, was origi- 
δὴν evident to both ‘eoupied by a portion of the Amphilochi, a non-Heilen 
‘hat the war was now actually beg hin : : . 


ff Was LO be 
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᾿" . - Y) »¢ Tas ‘ ᾿ »?* αἴ γα {ων 
thoucht ; ᾿ Ρ whose lineage ap} was something intermedia 
(thought ol except the means of carrying it on, and that there 


ld | artl 4 hetvreen Akarnanians and Epirots. Some colonists from Ambra- 
could be no farther personal intercourse ' ler the pre artnet an 
= : l —— ee Te ge heen admitted as co-residents with the Amphilochian 
rection of heralds. mkine in 3 

᾿ ᾿ it | ι ‘ ΓΙΚΙΠΟ Lh) all ᾿ ᾿ hy} P its , +7 TOW n. presently expelled them. and 1'¢ fain 
points, wound up both artie } : ἢ ἢ Ce wariika Π Wile “ isi 


11] . town with its territory exclusively for themselves. The 

ment. A spirit of resolution and enterprise was ab  " , Alege SL igi — ul ἘΝ 

‘all te τ: expelled ‘nhabitants, fraternizing with their fellow tribes around 

where, especially among those younger citizens, vet una -_ “ τὰ : 
"ἢ ᾿ τς ee ees apie a as well as with the \karnanians, looked out ‘tor the means 

with the actual bitterness of war, whon hy lone truce by) ἬΥΥ ᾿ ᾿ 1 . ., Ὁ ‘ } P ictance ΐ 

, ate <n ice oe restoration; and in order to obtain 1, invited the assistance 0! 

roken had ALSC Up ; and the contagion ' ᾿ γ] ὁ γ5}}} 


, ; ᾿ ᾿ . Athens. Accordingly, the Athenians sent an expedition of thirty 
spread ‘rom the tei ling combatants into every corne! reece, Phormio. who. joining the Amphilochians and 
manifesting itsell ; nultip!] ‘ies, and : arnanians. attacked and carried Argos, reduced the Ambra- 
ehgious legends adapted to the moment * a rece! arthquake ? <tored the town to the Amphilochians and 

Delos, too, As nel ct inary lys cal arnanians. as on this occasion that the alliance of 

henomena, were con tru prognostics of the awful struggl ee jans with Athens was first concluded, and that their 
προς, να Many oe 1 not 1688 b) lipses, earth- ik sonal attachment t .e Athenian admiral, Phormio, com- 
juakes, drought, famine, and pestilence, than by the direct calam- sii’ eo 
ities of war. 


rhe numerous subjects of Athens, whose contributions stood 
= ee ee τορι: ihe aseaul _— embodied in the annual tribute, were distributed all over and 
ene arene i agg ὌΠ ΠΡ of the Athent around the A¢gean, ‘neluding all the islands north of Krete, with 
assembly, to sile nce the opponents of ‘riklés, and to lend add the exception of Με los and Thera.2 Moreover, the elements of force 
tional weight to tl Se ae “ whereby p enllects ἢ ἢ Athens itself, were fully worthy of the metropolis 
ptember was wont lt — un the cour > ΟἹ ἢ γ Men. of so great an empire. Periklés could make a report to his 
Intelligence υν. round to forewarn and hearten up the ni eountrymen of three hundred triremes fit for active service ; 
es oh oa ; τ : os i - a : is : ρ: a twelve hundred horsemen and horse-bowmen ; rae handres 
bee steps sci — ΔῸΣ Seas owmen; and the great force of all, not less than twenty-nine 
προσ υμῖν. aie Hagens sheer aia γὴν oy thousand hoplites, - mostly citizens, but in part also metics. 
ak yYnthians: τι ind nwephailent the 


: | δ 1 Π[ΠῸὶ Ἢ ἢ this expe dition of Phormio and the 
until a few months carnanial too, their ὡὐ ἢ πα hannened. is ἢ γοοίβοῖν marked by Thucydidés. But 
connection had only been hort before. ceem- με RB OU before the commencement of the war 

ilkidik@ about October or 
Thucyd ll, 1-6 tion against Argos probably 


onflict of Korky reans and 
allics. Ambrakiots imeluded, — 


Thucyd. ii, 7, 8 
πρώτων πόλεων. 
Thucyd. ii, 13. Ka hic] ict had en 6} ny spring. 
ϑει Περικλῆς ιν Τ reava 
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The chusen portion of these ho age and as to 


equipment, were thirteen thousa the re- 
maining sixteen thousand, incl ng the elder and younger 
citizens and the metics, did garrison-duty on the v 

and Peirzus, — on the 


both with Peirzus 


st ] 
Luled 


posts both in and out of Attica. 


δ ΠῚ} 


itary and naval forces, the city possessed in the acropolis, an 


accumulated treasure of coined silver amounting to not less 


. 


t} 
oir 


"yy" ᾽ Ἵ 


31x thousand talents, or about one million four hundred thousand 


‘ ει 


pounds, derived from annual layine t tribute from the 


and perhaps of other revenues besides: 


time been as large 


about two million 

the cost of the 

Athens, as well as at the 
thousand. Moreover, the 
the city were rich in votiv 
silver implements for 
amount estimated ;: 
great statue of 
Parthenon, composed 

the latter metal not less thi 
value to more than four 
so arranged that it could 
n alluding to these sacred 
state, Periklés spoke 

case of need, with 

the first Season « 

posed to bor 

thus actually 

amounting, und 

Lo SLX hundred tal 

eight thousand pound 


; 


eral total of al ieasi 
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ss important, bu which did not admit of 

unrivalled maritime skill and 

the de mocratical sentiment, alike 

nt and unanimous, of the gene ls f citizens, — and 


. 4 Lf , - ᾽ 
superior developm inte llivence. And when 


the 


1@ ΟἹ 


at on his side an irresistible 


AT'Cé few ships, no trained 
ination or headship, — we 
materials for an orator 

ire of the future. He 
yponnesus under siege by 
ular posts ;! and he could 
rd of persevering, orderly, 
ined with firm endurance 
unavoidable suffering; and 
hardly 1658. difficult for 
abstinence from seductive 
force was required 

ut such prospects were 
looking beyond immedi- 
hold of the mind of an 
overwhelmed for the 
Moreover, the best 
essful resistance, —the 
mpire to which Athens 
urely conservative, without 
tive acquisition, — and not 
states, but with feelings of 
— of strong 

ity « vervwhere else. 
all these latter points the position of the Peloponnesian 
alliance was far more encouraging. 5o powerful a body of con- 


(ATATOAEUNOCOVTES 


σσευσε τότε ad’ ὧν αὐτὲς 
- Πελοποννησίων αὐτῶν τῷ 
} peor, 
TOAEMLW ᾿ ; 
ΠῚ : i 7 ; ἡ κτσϑαι ἅμα ποελνεμουντες, καὶ 
| Thucyd. i, 144. ἣν eved TUCVaL Uua FT μ ς, 


εἰινόύνι ve at VaipeTove ji? 
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ft derates had never been yot together, not : su nou rh he Pe loponnesians entertained confident belief of 


Nery es. Not only the entire [ΓΘῚ rt] ' lo rine Ι χορ ‘TVIng ι ir polnt by simple land-campaign, they did not neg 


Argeians and Achewans, both wh Ll Wel neutr at firs lec wuxillary preparations ror al and prolonged war. The 


I 


though the Achean town Οἱ ὃ ni omer ven at ti ril 2a demonians ΤῈ solved 1 narke Ul he naval force already 


i 


also he Megarians, Bootians, hocians. puntian Lokrians. five h red triremes : chiefly by the aid of the friendly Dorian 


Am? akiots, Leukadians, and Anaktorians. Among . ' itie the Italian and Sicilian coast. Upon each of them a 


ning, and all the rest subsequently was brought together, but existing among themse 1 their allies to an aggregate of 


nth Mecara. Sik yon, P, i : “LES. Am , A. mn sal enecific Col tribution was imposed, tovether with ξ oiven contin- 
ὔ 5 P . ᾿ 

turn) hed maritime fore a hale th 87 11} 4 9} ins. oe 4 ler be L transmitted tO the m O make such prepara- 
Lok: ans supplied cavalry. iy of these cities, however, st Hons silently without any immediate declaration of hastility 


plied hoplites besides: but tl remainde! thy ontederates the aul even without refusing or the present to 


f 
furn hed hoplites only. It w: UDO! his latter force. mit any single Athenian ship into their harbors.! Besides 


omi nog the powerful Beeotian cavalry, that the ma reliance is, the Laced nians laid their schemes for sending envoys 


Was slaced ; especially ror the inst Ι ost 1 an Ode} to the J Ι 41 ing. and to otner arbarie powers, — ἃ remal'K- 


. . ; " ᾿ ° > ᾿ " " . ‘ . “᾿ Ἢ Ἱ 
tion ol the war, the devastall ) AL : id tovethel ἃ 1. VIaence Ϊ nelancholy olution mn Grecian attairs, wien 


by the strongest common te in act antipathy \ihen that potentate, whom | mmMon t Greece had so haraly 

the whole confederacy was iil of hope and nndaence this ] lsed I ῦ ὴ ] ( ; εἰ 10' invok “dd to bring the 

immediate forward march, so gratifying at once bot! heir Phenician fleet again into the ‘ce for the purpose of crushing 
I I 5 

hatred and to their love οἱ 

laid upon the richest count n j é and presenting ‘he invasion { ftica,. how ar. Ὺ ithout delay. was the rl 

’ ling a 
chance even of terminating LLIC Vaal « Ol Se. ii i@ price ot ne mil L i acco!n y rere ‘and IQ! that the Lacedzemonians 
Z i ‘ I Lue : ’ 

Athenians should be so intolerably stung as to pi ke them to issue ders immediately after the attempted surprise at 
come out and fight. Certainty of immediate success, at the firs ataza. te of the allies was requisite to sanction 
i a ᾿ Lil rst i 
outset, a common purpose to be ac nplished an a common ny war, v 1 that vote had once been passe d, the Lacedz- 
enemy to be put down, and favorable sympathie throughout [ΠΟΤ ΔΙ took upon then selves to direct all the measures ΟἹ e€x- 

Δ; 7 17 ᾿ ' : ᾿ , ᾿ " ᾽ " ἰ ve 
Greece, — all these crcumstances filled the Peloponnesians with 1t10N. wWO-thirds ad te each confederate city, — 
sanguine hopes at the beginning of the war: and the gener: rently two-thirds uf a certain assumed rating, for which the 
persuasion was, that Athe is. even if not re duce da to submiss . Ο] "π ἱ i habl the DOOK ΟἹ he contederacy, sO that the 
by the first invasion, could not po siblv hold out more than two } IANS Al | oti ἘῸΝ] tur I) 4 cavalry were not constrained 
or three summers against the repetitior his destructive to send two-thirds of their entire force of hoplites,— were sum- 
cess.! Strongly did this contidence contras ith the proua and res- i be sent a certal lay at the isthmus of Corinth, 
olute submission to NeECessity, not wilhou desponding anticipa- 
tions of the result, which reigned among the auditors of Periklés* τὰ ee 

ἤδη Kal τῆς Σικελιαί 

against Syracuse, 

Thueyd. vii, 28 Tov κατ᾽ apy row π μὲν ἐνιαυτὸν. οἱ δὲ "ΠῚ ; the Ath Γι t despondency at the beginning of the 
dvo, oi δὲ 


bE Τρίωϊ 


γε ἔτω οὐ. i T d 1 3 | ΟἹ τ οισειν 
αυτοῦὺς (the Athenians), εἰ ὁ | AO0OTOV! - AoLe > *hucyd. un. 7. Diodoru ay it t tulian and Sicilian athes were 
{e@pav: compare v 14. requir ad to furnish , indred t ves (xu, 41). Nothing of the kind 


5 Thucyd vi, 11. διὰ τὸ ; ἡ μη ν. dc ἃ ἐφοθεὶ seems to hav: tually hed. 2 Thucyd. 11, 10-14 


duly assem bled, 


command, ad- 


- me . . 
uiscourse ΟἹ solemn 


marks were directed 
confidence which reig 
magnitude of | 

| the general 


enemy so much 


great superiority of 


spirit of rash disorder. 


enemy admirably 


not now actually οἱ 
when they see us in 
property. All men ex 
incensed, and act mor 
hen it is actually brought under 
Athenians do so, accustomed as 


the territory ΟἹ othe 


εἰ 


εἰ ᾿ : τι 
Immediately on the army bein issembled, Archidamus sent 


Me! Sippus as envoy tO 4 hen { announce the coming ll 


nvyasion, 
being still in hope at the Athenian | ield. Butar 

lution had been already adopted, at the ins ' Periklés, to 
receive neither herald nor envoy from the Lacedwmonians when 
once their army was on its march: so that Melésippus was sent 
back without even being permitted nter the city. He was 
ordered to quit the terri Ὑ bef Sunset, ith gu Ἢ tO accom- 
pany him and prevent him f1 addressing a word to any one. 


A 


On parting from his guides at the border, Melésippus exclaimed,’ 


' Thucyd. ii, 11 
μὴ cal viv ὥομηνται, 
dyovvrTag τε καὶ τικεϊνωὶ 

These reports of speech s are of great value as preserving a recor of 
the feelings and expectations of actors, apart from the result of events 
What Archidamus so confidently anticipated, did not come to pass 

* Thucyd. ii, 12. 
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but too accurately justified by the 


beginning of many calamities 


Archidamus, as soon as the reception of his last envoy was 
known to him. continued his march from the isthmus inte 

— which territory he entered by the road of Cinoé, the 

r Athenian fortress of Attica towards Beeotia. His march 
low, and he thought it necessary to make a regular attack 

of CEnoé, which had been put into so good a state of 

after all the various modes of assault, in which the 


| 


emonians were not ilful. had been tried in vain,!' — and 
1, 
i 


delay of several days before the place, — he was com- 
ice the att mpt. 

f enthusiasm on the part of the Spartan king, — 

delays, first at the isthmus, next in the march, and 

before Canoe, were all offensive to the fiery impatience 

army. who were loud in their murmurs against him. le 

upon the calculation already laid down in his discourse at 

δ.“ - hat he highly cultivated soil of Attica was to be 

ed upon as a hostage for the pacific dispositions of the Athe- 

who would be more likely to yield when devastation, 

not t inflicted, was nevertheless impending, and at 

| 


doors. n thi point of view, a little slay at the border 


; and perha the partisans of peace at 
} 


Ψ ὦ hi ἐ ] » the } ' ild enable 
couraged fil LO hope that 1t Would enavie 


can we t that it was a moment full 


He had to proclaim to all 


truth, that they must pre- 
rrun and ruined; and that 
property, must be brought 


or to one ot the forts in the terri- 


to one of the neighboring islands. It 


er ry -ι 


da {1 ULA wv 
d upon by topographical inquirers: it 
om Attica into Beotia 
Herodot. » 74). A idamus marched, proba- 
Lrerinela, ut [ΟῚ Into this road in order το 
Boeotiau conti.igent after it had crossed Kitheros 
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would, indeed, make a favorable impres ie told the , erately alandoned to a new aggressor, and exchanged for the 


that Archidamus was his own family friend, ye ly within such gtmost privation and discomfort. Archidamus might well dout: 


limits as consisted with duty to the city: in case, therefore, the whether the Athenians would nerve themselves up to the pitch 


invaders, while ravaging Attica, should receive instruction to of resolution necessary for this distressing step, when it came to 


spare his own lands, he would forthwit! rake them over to the the actual crisis : and whether they would not constrain Periklés 


state as public property: nor was such a case unlikely to arise, avainst his will to make propositions for peace. His delay on 


if not from the personal feeling of Archidamus, at least from the the border, and postponement of actual devastation, gave the 


deliberate manceuvre of the Spartans, who would seek thus to hest chance for such propositions being made; though as this 
si . ᾽ ἐδ 1: . ‘ = . : . i Σ ὶ 3 Ἕ 

set the Athenian public against Periklés, as they had tried to do calculation was not realized, the army raised plausible complaints 
before by demanding the banishment of the sacrilegious Alkme- arainst him for having allowed the Athenians time to save 80 


onid race. ! But thouch this de claration would doubtless provoke mu h of their pro erty 


a hearty cheer, the le sson 


te, not simply From all parts of Attica the residents flocked within the spa- 


or ad 19S] 92 Nrudael . y : 
for admission ἃ pru lent Athens, w hich now served as shelter for the house- 


re volting alike to the 


Salamis. forty-nine years before: entire families with 


sympathies of yroperty, and even with the woodwork of their 


without raising an sheep and cattle were conveyed to Eubcea and the 


wivea and families. ai ἮΝ : Ce 
Wil and families, : islands. Though a few among the fugitives 


ra > ' νέο . 1, ' . . ᾿ ν ὦ 
residences, as the} nes or reception from friends, the greater number 


in the confidence led to encamp in the vacant spaces ol the city and 
εὐ | ; 
3itimate success, 


one but Periklés could 


moreover, the more painful 


- in and around the numerous temples of the city, — 
always excepting the acropolis and the eleusinion, which were 


at all times strictly closed to profane occupants; but even the 


citizens had very generall} nC tC Baws , , eround called the Pelasgtkon, immediately under the acropolis, 
manently, not in Athens, but in the various demes of Attica; an ancient and ominous tradition, was interdicted te 


many of which stil festivals, their human abode. was made use of under the present necessity. 
local customs, and Lner ΠῚ 1ΓῸ mnt nl ‘1p i autonomy, handed Ma iv. too, plac d their families in the towers and recesses of 
down from the dav when they has nee been independent ot 


Athens.2. It was but recently that the farming, the comforts, and 
the ornaments. thus distributed over Attica, had been restored 


. ’ . . . , Mh, 20 09 : y ' as 4 ane , » τὸ ὑπὸ τὴν ἀκρόποΐ » 
from the ruin of the Persian Invasion, an Ϊ br ucht toa hig he r ihmucy / (α ! Aad, καλούμενον TO UTO τὴν GKPOTOALY, @ 


" 


tol Ὧν cs τὰς fap Πυϑικοῦ μαντείου ἀκροτελεύτιον 
pitch of improvement than ever; yet the fruits Οἱ this labor, and . ° 

᾿ ικὸν ἀργὸν ἀμείνον, ὁμῶς 
Ἰ Γ 


the scenes of these local affections, were now to be again delib- 
7 ω give an explanation of his own for this 
' Thucyd. ii, 13 

itavorum hostiliter 


sinebat.” Also Livy, ii, 3 


save its credit, as well as to show that his 


; 


> 
, σ iolated any divine mandate 


j 4 ikon When the oracle said: *“ The 
Justin affirms he Lacedsmonian invaders actually did leave th ey , ; 

a iffirms that the Lacedwem an invaders actually did leave the - unoccupied.” it did not mean to interdict the occupa 
lands of Periklés uninjured, and that he made them over to the people 


foretel! that it would never be occupied until a time 
: pying it grew only ous 
2x} lenation suggested by Thueydides. 
ὅν Joc 


(iii, 7). Thucydidés does not y whether the case really o curred: see 
also Polyznus, i, 36 3 Thucyd. ii, 15, 16 
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the citv walls,' or 


: " as ᾿ ᾿ the str ict rot which ΤῸ ΠῚ] Chria conducted directly tO 
along the course of the long walls t us. . ite of j 


Hons ὅν, ἈΡΕΘΙΕ ἘΣ ΘΉΒΕΜΆΣΙ ae ἢ 1 Achi, " ‘ i ns ; ; the ridge of Mount fEgal os, but turned off to the 
Se ase minien ee γ me ps epee stward, leavi hat mountain on his right hand until he came 
endurance of t πε , αἰϑι γείνει gone he crossed a portion of the line of ZEgaleos 

here about seven miles from Athens, 


, ᾿ na declivity 5] il aov he ain which stretches Weést- 
-hidamus might. perhaps, 1 have n arrested by 


1 visible from the city 


us army In periect order 
4 Ἷ Ὶ ὦ 41 
yr to damage and rull the 
ὦ and most 
than 
flourish- 
] 


peculiar 


from the res 116] on 


and 
srritory under invasion, 
have contained 
ind all 


4 } 
geseried. 


ne ΠΙΘ and sword over their 

n would become uncontrollable, 

forthwith to battle. The Acharnian 

would be foremost in inflam- 

I τ ΟΥ̓ ΟἹ vs} ‘ ᾿ ͵ ͵ ; f Liis mn r, and insistin: upon protection to their own prop- 

eee ] pe “a 7 f | mp ah ! )] ᾿ Lue Τί ‘ “1tize rerus¢ d tO march out along 
would come forth to ἢ him the fert , 

would. after having been thus left undefended to 

lisconte nted and indifferent LO the general weal.” 
hough his calculation was not realized, it was, nevertheless, 
near | — Τὰν μὰ , | founded upon most rational grounds. What Archidamus antie- 
without 


1 See the Acharneis of Aristophanés, represented in the sixth year of the 
Peloponnesian war, v, 34, 180, 254, etc. 
TPEC DUT al τινες 
᾿Αχαρνικοὶ, στιπτοὶ γέροντες, πρίνινοι, 
ἀτεράμονες, Μαραϑωνομάχαι, σφενδώμνινοι, eK. 


5 Thucyd. ii, 20. 
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ipated was on the point of happening, and nothing prevented 


δ 
it, except the personal ascendency of Periklés, strained 


Ἰ 
᾿ 


very utmost. So long as the invading army was engaged 


the Thriasian plain, the Athenians had some faint hope that 


AL, iQ 


micht — like Pleistoanax. fourteen years before — adv: 
further into the interior: but when it came to Acharne, 
sight of the city walls, vhen the ravagers were actually 
destroying buildings, fruit-trees, and crops, in the plain of At 
a sicht strange to every 

who recollected the Per 

general body of citizens rose to a pite 


Acharnians first ot all, next the 


became madly clamorous for arming 


Knowing well their own great 
of the superior strength 
victory was within thei 
where gathers d togethe κ 
of the moment; while the usual 
oracles and prophecies of div: 
promising success against the en 
caught up and circulated. 

In this inflamed temper ol 
naturally the great object 
denounced as the 


reviled as a coward for not 


necessity of 

it on, which his rep 
altogether forgot 

of course, foment 
klés, and particularly 
opposition-speal 
exercised under t 


' Thucyd. ii, 21. 
pare Enuripiiés, Herak| 

3 Thucyd. ii, 21. avr 
bp) " esyoV, καὶ WY πα 1 EC 
oT γηγὸς ὧι UK 


3 Plutarch, Perikleés, c. 
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well as of an excited public. But no manifestations, however 
violent, could disturb either the judgment or the firmness of 
Periklés. He listened, unmoved, to all the declarations made 
against him, and resolutely refused to convene any public assem- 
bly, or any meeting invested with an authorized character, under 
the present irritated temper of the citizens.!' [Ὁ appears that he, 
as general, or rather the board of ten renerals, among whom he 
was one, must have been invested constitutionally with the power, 
not only of calling the ekklesia when they thought fit, but also 
of preventing it from meeting,? and of postponing even those 
recular meetings which commonly took place at i xed times, four 
times in the prytany. No assembly, accordingly, took place, and 
exasperation of the people was thus prevented from 
itself in any rash public resolution. That Periklés 
should have held firm against this raging force, is but one among 
the many honorable points in his political character ; but it is far 
less wonderful than the fact, that his refusal to call the ekklesia 
was efficacious to prevent the ekklesia from being held. The 
entire body of Athenians were now assembled within the walls, 
and if he refused to convoke the ekklesia, they might easily have 
met in the Pnyx, without him; for which it would not have been 
difficult at such a juncture to provide plausible justification. The 
inviolable respect which the Athenian people manifested on this 
occasion for the forms of their democratical constitution — assisted 
doubtless Ὁ. ir long-established esteem for Perikles, yet 
opposed to an excitement alike intense and pervading, and to a 
demand apparently reasonable, in so far as recarded the calling 
of an assembly for discussion,—is one of the most memorahle 
incidents in their history. 

While Perikles thus decidedly forbade any general march out 
for battle, he sought to provide as much employment as possible 
for the compressed eagerness of the citizens. The cavalry were 

Phu yd li, 22 

* See Schomann, De Comitiis, c. iv, p.62. The prytanes (i. 6. the fifty 
senators belonging to that tribe whose turn it was to preside at the time) 
as well as the stratégi, had the right of convoking the ekklesia: se: 
Thucyd. iv, 118, in which passage, however, they are represented as 
tonvoking it in conjunctiom with the stratégi : probably a discre*ion op τὰν 
point came gradually to be understood as vested in the latter 


— "Ὁ 
Phessahan CaVi 


+ ᾿ Pre} γγ ὦ ’ 
purpose ΟἹ eXcul ion }} 


and protectin: 
same time, he fitted out a powertul « 


to ravage Peloponnesus, even w! 
Attica. Archidamus, after 
devastation of Acharne long 
Athenians would not hazard a 


towards 


in εἰ northwesterly direction 
is and Mount Par 
army. continued ravaging 


isions were exhausted, and 


western road near Orépus, whicl 
The Oropk ; were not Athenians, 
and the district of Garea, 

waste; after which, the 

respective homes. It 

towards the end of July . ha 

thirty and forty days. 


᾿ ὶ | 4 hes Da. φῶ 
Meanwhile, the Athenian expedition under Karkinus, Proteas, 


ι 


and Sokratés, joined by fifty Korkyraan ships, and by some other 


| f 


allies, sailed round Peloponnesu LO 


in various parts 
j ifliet damag¢ 9 and among o_ner Methdn » {( Modon ) on 


the southwestern peninsula ot » Lacedzemonian territory. 


AILONY, 
(Pausan. 1 

3 Diodo ι 
by Perikleés 
ν hurry awa\ 
to this, — nor 1S It at all cre hibl | 

3 Thucyd : ‘pais a. seems pref 
erable to Πειραϊΐκην 
tatter. Grea was ἃ small 
totel. ap. Stephan. Byz. v. | 
belonging to the tribe Pandionis: 
by an inscription published in Professor i 
Attika, pp. 3-5). Ordpus was not 
residing in it were probably enrolled as Τραῆς. 

é'I’hucyd. ii, 25: Plutarch, Periklés, c. 34; Justin, ii, 7,5 


er, Dr. Ar i the 

vicinity of Orépus ( Aris- 

ie known also now as an Attic deme 
this has been discovered for the first iume 
toss’s work ( Ueber die Demen von 
an Attie deme; the Athenian citizens 
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The place, neither strong nor well-garrisoned, would have been 
carried with little difficulty, had not Brasidas the son of Tellis,— 
a gallant Spartan now mentioned for the first time, but destined 
to great celebrity afterwards, — who happened to be on guard at 
ne ighboring post, thrown himself into it with one hundred men 
by a rapid movement, before the dispersed Athenian trocps could 
be brought together to prevent him. He infused such courage 
into the defenders of the place that every attack was repelled, 
and the Athenians were forced to reémbark, — an act of prowess 
which procured for him the first public honors bestowed by the 
Spartans during this war. Sailing northward along the western 
coast of Peloponnesus, the Athenians landed again on the coast 
a little south of the promontory called ( ape Ichthys: 
ravaged the territory for two days, deteating both the troops 
neighborhood and three hundred chosen men from the 

Kleian te rritory. Strong winds on a harborless coast 

he captains to sail with most of the troops round 

ys,in order to reach the harbor of Pheia on the north- 

while the Messenian hoplites, marching by land 

promontory, attacked Pheia and carried it by assault. 

fleet arrived, all were reémbarked, — the full force of 

march to attack them: they then sailed north- 

other spots to commit devastation, until 

a Corinthian settlement on the coast of 

red this place, which they handed over 

neighboring Akarnanian town ot Pale- 

well as Astakus, from whence they expelled the despot 

and enrolled the town as a member of the Athenian 

rom hence they passed over to Kephallénia, which 

Ὁ fortunate enough also to acquire as an ally of Athens 

ut any compulsion, — with its four distinct towns, or districts, 
Kranii, Samé, and Pioné. ‘These various operations took 


months from about the beginning of July, so that 


they returned to Athens towards the close of September,' — the 


halt ot the Year, according to the distri- 


maritime expedition of the sammer 
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che Megarid, instead of going straight home. The junction of 
the two formed the largest Athenian force that had ever yet been 
seen together: there were ten thousand citizen hoplites, indepen- 
dent 


three thousand others who were engaged in the siege of 


Potidea, and three thousand metic hoplites, — besides a large 
nuinber of light troops.! Against so large a force the Megarians 
make no head, and their territory was all laid 
waste, even to the city walls. For several years of the war, the 
destruction once, and often twice in the 
a decree was proposed in the Athenian ekklesia by 
Charinus, though perhaps not carried, to the effect 


{ Ἵ 


ΟἹ course 


Athenians inflicted this 


me year: 


that the stra- 


every year should Swear, aS a portion ot their oath of office? 


they would twice invade and ravage the Megarid. As the 


at the same time kept the port οἵ Niswa blocked ap, 


superior naval force and of the neighboring 


privations imposed on the Megarians be- 
intolerable. Not merely their corn and 
heir garden vegetables near the city, were rooted 
royed, and their situation seems often to have been 


of a besieged city hard pressed by famine. Even in the 


time of Pausanias, so many centuries afterwards, the miseries of 
the town during these years were remembered and communicated 
to him, being assigned as the reason why one of their most mem- 


| le statues had never been completed.4 


[Ὸ these V rious military operations of Athens during the 


his summe r, Some other measures of moment are to be 
and ‘| huevdideés also notices an eclipse ot the sun which 
astronomical calculations refer to the third of August: 


eclipse happened three months earlier, immediately 


ern 


‘ 
his 


ore the entrance of the Peloponnesians into Attica, it might 


" ‘Lhucyvd. 3) Diodor. xi. 44. 2 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 30. 
3 See 


the striking picture in the Acharneis of Aristophanés (685-781) of 


the distressed Megarian selling his hungry children into slavery with theit 


‘consent: also Aristoph. Pac. 482. 


The position of Megara, as the ally of Sparta and enemy of Athens, 


in the same manner, — though not to the same intense 
tch of suffering, — in th 


3; uncomfortable 


e war which preceded the battle of. Lene«rn, neat 
years after this (Demosthen. cent. Newr., p. 1357, c. 12). 
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senience of capital punishment was one which could hardly by 

possibility come into execution: for no citizen would be so mad 

| gE A Ge ee Αι as to make the forbidden proposition, while this law was in force. 

longed st le. the Athenian . Ε arta oa | Ἵ ᾽ Whoever desired to make it, would first begin by proposing to 
ino Attica in a permanent Ν ape ray see adie peal the prohibitory law, whereby he would incur no danger, 
land: what these arr: agenene Ἔ siti ee 53 ἰδ whether the assembly decided in the affirmative or negative ; and 
but one of them was suffici ntl roma : ‘ τ 7 ὅς, τὸ ae if he obtained an affirmative decision, he would then, and then 
only, proceed to move the reappropriation of the fund. To 

speak the language of English parliamentary procedure, he 

would first move the suspension or abrogation of the standing 

order whereby the proposition was forbidden, — next, he would 


move the proposition itself: in tact, such was the mode at tually 
parsued, when the thing at last came to be done.! But though 


> . γιτ » 1] | i ~SLi< : . 
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Ὁ Athens of subduing these towns. through the 


assistance of Si- 
talkeas, kine of the ( Mdrysian Thracians. 


That prince had married 
the sister of Ny mphodorus, a citizen of Abdéra ; who engaged ιο 


render him, and his son Sadokus, allies of Athens. Sent for to 
Athen, and appoint d 


D] led proxenus of Athens at Abdéra, which was 
Athenian subject allies, Nymphodérus made this 
alliance. and promised, in the name of Sitalkés, that a sufficient 
sent to aid Athens in the reconquest of 

he honor of Athenian citizenship was at 
rred upon Sadokus.! Nymphodérus farther 

rood understanding between Perdikkas of Macedo- 

Athenians, who were persuaded to restore to him 

h they had before taken from him. The Athenians 

promise ΟἹ powerful aid against the Chalkidians 

: yet the latter still held out, with little prospect 

of immediate surrender. Moreover, the town of Astakus, in 


Akarnania, which the Athenians had captured during the sum- 


mer, in the course ~ the 


Thracian force should 


ir expedition round Peloponnesus, was 


a iltumn by the dk posed despot Euarchus, 


7 . 
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an triremes and one thousand hoplites. 


rey 


nt, after restoring Euarchus, made some 
th upon other parts of Akarnania and 
phallénia: in the latter. they were en- 
, and obliged to return home with con- 
t this autumn also that Periklés, 

the purpose, delivered the funeral ora 

rment of those warriors who had fallen 

l‘he ceremonies ot this public token of 

been described in a former chapter, on 

Samos: but that which imparted to 

present scene an imperishable interest, was the discourse of 
the chosen statesman and orator: probably heard by Thucydidés 
self, and in substances reproduced. A large crowd οἵ citizens 

ind foreigners, of both sexes and all ages. accompanied the 
uneral processior from Athens to the suburb called the outer 


Kerameikus, wher eriklés, mounted upon a lofty Stage pre 
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assured as those which we grow at 


rs home. 

for war, we difter from our opponents (the 
First, we lay open 
acommon resort: we apply ho xenélasy to exclude 
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ier trom any lesson or any spectacle, the full 


eral material points. 


may think advantageous to him: for we trust 


es and quackery than to our native bravery, for 
ney Next, in regard to education, while the La- 
monians, even from their earliest youth, subject themselves 

reise for the attainment of courage, we, with 
ot less prepared than they, to en- 


measure of our strength. The proof 


ῃη 


Peloponnesian confederates do not attack us 
i their whole united force ; while we, when 
home, overpower for the most part all of them 
d their own territory. None of our 


met and contended with our entire force; partly in 


ur large navy, — partly from our dispersion in 


land-expeditions. 
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uncertified but backed by the most evident proofs, we shall be 


. . 


admired nut less by posterity than by our contemporaries. Nor 


do we stand in need either of Homer or of any other panegyrist, 


whose words m or + moment please, while the truth when 


known would confute their intended meaning : we have compelled 


all land an a to become accessible to our courage, and have 


imperishable monuments of our kindness as 
ehalf of which these warriors have 
icating her just title to unimpaired 

wl 

reason thé εἰν 3] oken 

draw from it the lesson that the 
between us and enemies who 
— and to demonstrate by 


ncomium pronounced upon her. 


sembled around and doubtless 
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upon than in the words above 
hers afterwards: “ Contemplat- 
power of the state, and 
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interference of the st: ith individ iberty, as a general fact 
among the ancient Greek republics. There is no doubt that he 

sent to his mind a comparison with the extreme narrow- 

rigor of Sparta, and that therefore his assertions of the 

‘xtent of positive liberty at Athens must be understood as partis 
ally qualified by such contrast. But even making allowance for 
the stres which he lays upon the liberty of thought and 

Athens, not mere ly from excessive restraint of law, 


practical intolerance between man and man, and 


i 


najority over individual dissenters in taste and pur- 
serious notice, and brings out one of those points 
‘acter upon which the intellectual development 
depended. The national temper was indul- 

e to all the varieties of positive impulses: 
mptings in every individual bosom were allowed 
themselves and bear fruit, without being suppressed 
or trained into forced conformity with some 
antipathies against any of them formed no 

; of the citizen. While much of the 

human hatred was thus rendered inopera- 

red more comfortable, more 

,—all its germs of productive 

, found in such an atmosphere 
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Such calamities might, indeed, be foreseen: but there was one 


at a time when Athens was as t erect and at her maximum still greater calamity, which, though actually then impending 
aa . r real 1 was ht] nnch diminiehed. δ could not be foreseen: the terrific pestilence which will be re- 
for though her real power was, , ἢ liminished, coms 

pared with the period before the thirty vears’ truc et the creat counted in the coming chapter. The bright colors, and tone Οἱ 
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edifices and worl f art, achiev« hen, tende: compen- cheerful confidence, which pervade the discourse of Periklés. 
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tion of people with shal ' ' , 

- } ν᾿ ἢ] } faire une idée de celle qua vue alien, et qul est la méme (comme M. 
‘esence of the inv: Γ 1] Lt δ.) Was οι = ty ὗν ᾿ ᾿ ᾿ ladi 
Pp “ὦ ἶ Hecker s’est attaché ἃ le démontrer) que la maladie connue sous le nom de 


every form of contagion ccesesiteas sites πετό, τὐρεϑυλουνν Peste d’Athénes. C’était une fivre éruptive différente de la variole, et éteinte 


ν᾿ cy y* ὃς, 
progre 
pro} 


appearance 


a = il | sie, eens Seem τικῷ aujourdhul Qn a cru en vo traces dans les charbons (ἄνθρακες) deg 
livr: S Hippo ratiques.” 


Thucyd. i, 47-5. Both Krauss (Disquisitio de natura rbi Atheniensium. Stuttgard 


Thucyd. ii, 52; Diodor 5: ch, Veriklés, c. ὁ t is to Db 1831, p. 38) and Heser (Historisch. Patholog. Untersuchungen Dresden 
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distinct from, yet analogous to, the smallpox, -— a ript n ision in regard to the future, he same sentiment which Thz 
bons coer, ᾿Ν : a ae -: exice ni y 1d ent) n his preface,! as having animated him to the 
didés, himself ot only : ecta " ΠΏ: u rer. tf weno | n yp ‘tio! e hi hist ry; : ‘ Vs time a dutv so little 

least οἵ 1] that 7 : notice wt f λ ny = iy TN) r : ι at Wwe hav e reason to admire not less the manner 
at so early a stage ol ical science and observation, ich ἢ in which he per ‘t in practice, then the ὁδοί wilh 
to instruct the medical reader « f the ; ni age, ana | Naw vlyj } aive t in theorv. We mav infer from _ his lan- 
the malady to be understood and identified. he observ: guage that speculation in his day was active respecting the causes 


,»" 


sth whie at notice 15 ' in eser\ articular att , ν . : 
with which that notice 1 gales 0 his plague, according to the vacue and fanciful physies and 
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1 . "AS ΟΥ̓ Ι i rT « ἱν 53}. ΟῚ \ Ι . > δὰ 
tion. “In respect to yond δ» scanty stock of ascertained facts, which was all that could tl 
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physician or not, say iat he thinks respecung tne sum 3 e consulted. y resisting the itch of theorising from ΟἹ 
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whence it Ἢ appeared plausil ly toe 
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which LLY | ! vthing, he probably renounced the point of view from ΒΕ 
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nd training ot his contempo 
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Aurelius 
Plague of 
Δ Thucyd. ii, 48 
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ch hi ; ) ) ἢ , xe 
with his general 8} 
Mullach 


systen UNIS : ni ΟἹ ‘ivi un aussi louable exemple. Les observa- 
5 ν᾽ - {) {|. ’ / i} ᾿ ἶ : " . : 
Plutarch, Symposia lans la co ippocratique constituent la plus grands 
lib. iv, p. 409 feos ae 
: ι ι Lé ian e a posst e ence genre οἵ 5 
| Ι ' iodon xii, 58) — ν ' 


ry Ρ she . ᾿ ῶν ὦ 
The causes of the / ἀνα! un peu im ite, nous 
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. . “ δ" he . ince I 
lt 1s hardly within tne provinces ΟἹ an mort 


repeat after Thucydidés the painful enumeration _ mptoms, had 
violent in the extreme, and pervading every po! the bodily 
system. which marked this fearful disorder. inning im 
Peirzeus, it quickly passed into the “Ly, al 1 both and 
the other was speedily filled With ΚΠ and Hering, the ike 

Ὅν 


of which had never before been Know! es res Were } 


fectily sudden, and a large pl portion Οἱ tii sul ‘oe hed, 


after deplor: 


whose 5! 


found 


trey 
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malady) 


eures, meth 

hypotheses sans consista 

la pathologie, en tan ] 

physiologie, dont 

elusiveme! 

ante la conception Hippocratiqut 
hologie, toujours considérée co 


jue ve fit, gagner que de 
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uch the unhappy patient resorted, likely to be 


While some asserted that the Peloponnesians 


water, others referred the visitation 

ie cous, and especially to Apollo, known by 
1 as author ot pestilence in the (z;reek host 

as remembered that this Delphian god had 

emonians, in reply to their application imme- 

war, that he would assist the m whether invoked 


and the disorder now raving Was ascribed to ι 


ible ally: whil the elderly men far- 
the time of then 


alionys Wit 


invokes 
n 1005). 


orator ZEeschinés, 


Hexameter verse 
reading: and the 
the word Aiudc, — 

a sequel of the 
fiience as accom pa- 
vas held decide dly 
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σ with it, 
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e with 
he feelings of the 
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1.1 — that the dead and 

on another, not merely in the public 
of the understood defile- 
-dead sufferers were seen 

thirst, — that the 

uried and exposed, were in such a 
+h me ddled with them died in conse- 
1 birds of the like habits ever 


ι 


which escaped entire neglect, were 
e customary mourning, and with un- 
the bearers of a body, pass- 

which another body was burning, would 
also;*° or perhaps, if the pile 

yet arrived, would deposit 


pile, and then depart. Such 


been intolerable to the feelings of 


death, and reckless 

affected those who 

rest. The bonds both of 

1. amidst such total uncertainty 
n life. and that of.others. Men 
under circumstances in which 
— nor to put a check 


: M > . ' ye) ‘ba *) 
any one twic in obedience even toe 


Kiate with 
— e oll 
reaci Wi All 


‘ 1 
orners Wilds’ 
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γὰρ τοῦ κακοῦ οἱ 
Yq 


ἱερῶι Kai 


‘ -pidemic at Rome 
cumstance : 
| ] - tabes absumebat ° 
sony and despair ; 
os ce boum homin 


} 


wilness, that the deaths too! iace al r | LOSC-pai ced crowd 


] Thucydides, we see that this 
Compare Diod ; 


thacinian army besieging Sy! 


ng. Yet a passage of Plutarch 
| to burn several bodies 
it was attacked in 395 B.c tin 

Syracuse when it was besieged by Marcel" he Romans 


lloc 


living to reap reward or enjoy 


short and sweet. before f] 
became plunged in the wide-s 
around, and which a 
profligate — was all t 
the immediate ples 
however ill-gotten 
and throwing 
advantage. 
there any hope 
the outstretched 
The melanchol; 


murderous .} 


edness, and 
eminent aut] 
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> ] 
nothing put 


fix 
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isery, which this unexpected 
was incalculable. Out of twelve 
the rich men of the state, three 
besides four thousand and four 
roll formerly kept, and a number of 


oreat as to defy computation. No 


sjans could have done SC nuch to ruin 


were: 


to a termination such as they desired : 


favor, as it never spread 
h it passed from Athens to som2 
Lacedzmonian army was 


1 it would otherwise 


6 yet in Attica, and 

le malady, that Periklés 
an armament of one hun- 
ites to attack the coasts of 
were also carried in 
out of old 

ἃ in the city, was 

those who went 

infected 

h them, 

and crippled all 

n Chios and Les- 

in Peloponnesus, 
unavailing attempt upon 
southerly 

is, and Her- 

on the eastern 


armament 


Diodorus 


. which must 


Ta. Hie does not 
perhaps © , but hardly Lesbos, otherwis¢ 


i when t It of that island occurs. 
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was immediately conducted, 
1 


press tne sljege ot 
without any visible 


made on the walls by battering engcin 


sive methods then practised ; but nothing wh: 


In fact, the armament became incompete! 
from the aggravated charact 
communicated by 

who had before 


condition 


} 
| 


before. LO the siow cours 


the invaders 

thonian? Tetr 

told, throug 

pathy — dur 

their comfort: 

cottages, in the 
sickness, loss ot propert 
dered the Athenians 
and they vented thei 
merely of the war, 
Either with or wit 

open negotiat'ons 

to the proposition. Thi 
more furious against 


enemies ΠΟΥ doubtles ~ 


i Chucyd. li, ot 
iodor. xii. 45 
hucyd. ii, 
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character and policy. That unshaken and majestic 

hich ranked first among his many eminent qualities, 
imperiously required, and never more effectively 

In his capacity of stratégus, or general, he convoked 

people, for the purpose of vindicating 


the prevailing sentiment, and recom- 


mend ng perse ‘erance in is line of policy. The speeches made 


by his opponents, assuredly very bitter, are not given by Thucy- 
but that of Periklés himself is set down at considerable 
eth, and a memorable discourse it is. It strikingly brings into 
both the character of the man and the impress of actual 
irecumstances, — an impregnable mind, conscious not only of 
ight purposes, but just and reasonable anticipations, and 
up with manli , or the natural 
itened by an extreme of incalculable 
He had foreseen,'! while advising the war originally, 
impatience of his countrymen under its first hard- 
could not foresee the epidemic by which that impa- 
perated into madness : and he now addressed 
unabated adherence to his own deliberat 
in a tone of reproachful remonstrance again 
sentiment towards him, —- seeking at 
uncontrolled despair which, for tle 
patriotism. Far 
sentiment, it is at 
min the most 


continuance οἱ 


¢ accorded, as something belonging to 


by acquir' 
; | « μῶν . 
His main object, throughout this discourse, 1s to fill the minds 
of his audience wit! patriotic sympathy for the weal of the entire 


If the collective city flourishes, he argues, private misfortunes 


LY, 


so as to counts rbalance the absorbing sense of private woe. 


mav a: least be borne: but no amount ct private prosperity will 


avail. if the collective city falls; a proposition literally true in 


ancient times, and under the circumstances of ancient wartare, 


though less true at present. “ Distracted by domestic calamity 


' Thuevd.i 140. 


angry 


ye are now 


YVOuUurTSeLV¢e 
ε 


and with 
considering me 


pa riotism, and 


Lie ated as culpable ior 


the war was unavoidab! 


? 


ever in shrinking 


am toe 
>, CANDO! 


which unhurt. 


| | 
ve adopted when vet 


. 


indeed, are tl! sorrows which have fa 


ity, and broug 
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ing out of imperial 


ibdic: te, even 
4 despotism, — 
ruinous to part 
whose advice 
done such 
on account 
me an Οὔ» 
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unless 


le for any . eted i 
Ο Tor any unexpected goo 


choose to be great, we 1 


alleviated 


ho 


War Should 


for pe: . oi Lins Lie 


though 


᾿ Ὶ I } Ι 
resolution thus adopted showed the 
i 


and hatre d VW hich 


Be have 


‘cor i ο 
rding 

t their pri- 
afety and grandeur of 
still continuing, 


rs, LbOUgH 


when thie invaders quitted 


| the pop- 
lingly, the 

made 
or. But 


ancien 


habit of deference t he authority of Periklés, the sen iments 


ive a general 


r > 


valle ὦ rth its full COnteEntS, 


his memorable speech, 


exact words. 
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of individuals taken separately were still those of anger against 
him. as the author of that system which had brought them into 


so much distress. His political opponents — Kleon, Simmias, 


or Lakratidas, perhaps all three in conjunction— took care to 
provide an opportunity for this prevalent irritation to manifest 
itself in act, by bringing an accusation against him before the 


dikastery. The accusation is said to have been preferred on the 


eround of pecuniary malversation, and ended by his being sen- 
tenced to pay ὁ able fine, the amount of which is differ 
ently re by difterent 
‘ . 


| 


ave carried 
AULNOTPS. ha 


he country 
dition 
the middle of May 
her h or six weeks bef 
and 
presses by 1 
and delivere 
But when 
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their point, and to have disgraced, as well as excluded from 
reélection, the veteran statesman. sut the event disappointed 
their expectations: the imposition of the fine not only satiated 
all the irritation of the people against him, but even occasioned 
a serious reaction in his favor, and brought back as strongly as 
ever the ancient sentiment of esteem and admiration. It was 
quickly found that those who had succeeded Periklés as gen- 
erals, neither possessed nor deserved in an equal degree, the 
public confidence, and he was accordingly soon reélected, with 
as much power and influence as he had ever in his life en- 
joyed. 

But that/life — long, honorable, and useful — had already been 
prolonged considerably beyond the sixtieth year, and there were 
but [00 many CITCUMStances, besides the recent fine, which tended 
to hasten as well as to embitter its close. At the very moment 
when Periklés was preaching to his countrymen, in a tone almost 
reproachtul, the necessity of manful and unabated devotion to 
the common country, in the midst of private suffering, — he was 
hims¢ If among the oreatesi ot sufferers, and most hardly pressed 
to set the example of observing his own precepts. The epidemic 
carried off not merely his two sons, the only two legitimate, 

and Paralus, but also his sister, several other rela- 
tives, and his best and most useful political friends. Amidst this 
train of dom [10 calamities, and in the funeral obsequies of SO 
many of his dearest friends, he remained master of his grief, and 
maintained his habitual self-command, until the last mistortune, 
—the deat his favorite son Paralus, which left his house 
without any legitimate representative to maintain the family and 
the hereditary sacred rites. On this final blow. though he strove 
to command himself as before. yet, at the obsequies of the young 
man, when it became his duty tO place a garland on the dead 
body, his grief became uncontrollable, and he burst out, for the 
first time o us |i » INtO | rotuse tears and sobbine.2 

In the midst these several personal trials he received the 
intimation, through Alkibiadés and some other friends, of the 


restored confidence of the people towards him, and of his re- 


election to the office of strategus: nor was it without difficulty 


5 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 36, 


publie 
of the 


ioe 


Periklés to legi 


his natural 


seeming] 


about one year longer, and seems to have ma 
ence as long as his health permitted. Yet we 

δ ἀπε. 
him after this moment, and he fell a victim, not 


symptoms of the epidemic, but to a slow and 


i 


> 


᾿ 
} \ wh ’ arn 
1’) (Perik. c. 38) treats the slow disorder under \ uffered 
Plutarch (Perik. c. 38) trea ἢ i | 
. » . nidemic * "ὦ ἡ : . rd] ᾿ 
as one of the forms of the epidemic : u , 
hucydidés 


} |} 3 1 } ἘΥ 
we read the very marked chara 
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which underminded his strength as well as his capacity. Toa 
friend who came to ask after him when in this disease, Periklés 
a charm or amulet which his female relations 

had hung is neck a proof how low he was reduced, 
and how completely he had become a passive subject in the hands 
And according to another anecdote which we read, 

et more interesting and equally illustrative of his character, — 


: _ : ] 


was during his last moments, when he was lying apparently 


\ 
il 


that the friends around his bed were 
the acts of his life, and the nine trophies which 
ifferent times for so many victories. He 
| ‘ied that he was past 
‘king: “ What you praise 
and is, at best. com- 
But the peculiarity of 
not noticed, —no Athenian 
ing on my account,” ! 

tion, doubtless more satisfactory to 
ther, illustrates that lone- 
or hazardous enterprise, 
which marked his entire politi- 
long, beyond all parallel, in the history of 
maintained a great influence, gradually swell- 
dency, for between thirty and 
pres nted in very different 
modern, and our 
triking the balance are not so 200d as We could 
immense and long-continued ascendency, as well 
are facts attested not less by hi 
nay, even more forcibly by 

The comic writers, who hated 
and whi ‘ade it was to deride and hunt down every leading 
political character, haust their powers of illustration in setting 


forth both the one and the other :2 Telekleidés, Kratinus. Eupolis, 


Fragm. vi, p. 459, ed 
)and Quintilian (ii, 16 
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Aristophanés, all hearers and all enemies, speak of him like 
Olympian Zeus, hurling thunder and lightning, — like Heraklés 
chs. .᾿ : ] : ᾿ . } ΝΥ ners ALTO! > 
and Achilles, nn ὦ the only speak ron whost 165 } Ϊ UASION al, 
. ὟΣ Ὶ Loy rl. 
and who left his sting in the minds of his audience : » Plato 


ἢ] ΤῸ hh litical rking, and 
the philosopher, Approve d oft his μι {ῚῚ͵ Δ ΜΟΓΚ ἔξ, i 


r To ed nt Athens _vertheless 
ral tect » produced on Athens, nevervuci 
of the moral effects oduced upol 


? - sae nl ‘ ' ] ator ac dency 
€Xtois his intelies ‘ ‘ I ra I al ASCCI | ne} 


’ ‘] } 
ss decisi Lhnan Thueydid Se 


his majestic 


. 9 | 
Ne, ON which Lhe 
yr Ccarecr, 


amidst the hottest 1itiCal 5] ὶ Ι ἶ Perikles 


testimony 


COoOnSCIOUS 
towards Opponel 


self-esteem and item po- 
rary poet Ion 1 

ing simplicity of 

invidiously exagcvcer: 

and those who read the 

didés, will at once recognize 


’ 
i 


his love of philosophi ai researc 


to public afiairs, all 
iarity, and to make him carel 
means of con 
But admitting this 
seems to be, it helps to neg: 
crime which has been Im} ted t sacri ing the pe 
nent well-being and morality of the state to the maintenance 


his Owl political pow rr. —— Ol corrupting Lhe people 
tions of the public money. He gave th 


(in Plutarch’s words‘), and shaped his administration tor their 


ἱ Plato, Gorgias, ¢. 
ὕτω μεγαλοπρεπῶς 
3 Plutarch. Periklés, c. 10 


4 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 11. 
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ymnuediate favo γ᾿ by always providing at home some pubhe spc C- 
tacle, or festival, or procession, thus nursing up the city in elegant 
pleasures, — an y sending out every year sixty triremes, 


manned by citizen-si amen on full pay, W ho were thus kept in prac- 


tice and acquired nautical skill.” Now the charge here made against 
Perikles, and supported by allegations in themselves honorable 
rather than otherwise, — of a vicious appetite for immediate pop- 
ularity, and of improper concessions to the immediate feelings of 
permanent interests, — is precisely that 

Thucydidés, in the most pointed manner denies; and not 


rely denies, but contrasts Periklés with his successors in the 


Ι 


circumstances that they did so, while he did not. The 
ntemporary historian! well deserves to be 


powertul from dignity of character as well as 


from wisdom, and conspicuously above the least tinge of corrup- 


ἢ, held back the people with a free hand, and was their real 


being led by them. For not being a seeker of 


unworthy sources, he did not speak with any view to 


present favor, but had sufficient sense of dignity to contradict 


; 


Ae Pee | 
ses of his rival, Kimon, 
money among the citi- 

a & it 
nce; acting in this matter upon the advice of 
| } a . 

ccording to the statement of Aristotle. 

, ὀυνατὸς ὧν τῷ τε ἀξιώματι 
LO@POTaTOC γενομενος, 


ΤΟ μᾶλλον ὑπ᾽ αὐτοὶ ἢ 


‘4 


r* 


δύναμιν πρὸς ἡδονῆν 
ἐντειπεῖν. 
λέγων κατέπλησσει 
ἀλιν ἐπὶ τὸ ϑαρσεῖν 
ου ἀνδρὸς ἀρλ a 
ἦντες, Kal ὀρεγόμενοι τοῦ πρῶτος 
ἡονὰς τῷ Onuw καὶ τὰ πράγματα ἐν διδόναι. 
πόλει καὶ ἀρχὴν ἐχούσῃ, ἡμαρτήϑη, καὶ 


ing GuupTnua ἢν, ete. Compare 

y Thucydidés. seem to differ in this respect: 

ty, or pretensions to esteem and influence 

3 Ais sense of dignity; ᾿Αξίωμα means hit 

a3 fe/t and appreciated by otkers. Sec i, 37 
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rs ᾿ stand 
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lf a separate personal 
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ant us in restricting the encomium of 
life of Periklés, or in repre. 

pointed contrast with that 

what the historian says, he evi- 

‘r life of Periklés. Either those 
Aristotle, Plutarch, 

lect of Periklés and 


“ { ] . ri. 
tion of the functions 


wer of the magistrates, 


id frequent popular dikas- 
assignment of pay 
expenditure for public 
liobe ly (or distri- 
‘er citizens at various 


‘ «er ἔζων ὁ ἣν ] ς 
LO pay {ol their piaces 


c., — did not 


The internal politi- 
and the dikas- 
iy man, and when he 


nmense personal 
lw phialtés in fae 
”manthan Per- 

4 by his 


might with 


with which Perj 
n himse 

7 Ἰ 
lered these 
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oe. eS . ' ; 
agererioraced - Athenian 
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WOrkin®g οἱ Peri ics on 


countrymen, is eminently favor- 
' that statesman as moder- 
describes him as 

rash enterprises, and 

-as looking forward te 

ining the naval, military, and 


stant condition to stand if. — 
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as calculuting, with long-sighted wisdom, the cw nditions on which 


> 


ultimate success depended. 
lidés, 


' we follow the elaborate funeral 
ΠΟ 


If 
harangue of. Periklés, which 1 


length, probably considered as faithfully illustrating the political 
point of view of that statesman, shall discover a conce))tion 
of democratical equality no | ation: an generous; an 


iif 


anxious care for the recreation and ποσί of the citizens. but 
no disposition ‘mancipate th from active obligati 
public or private, — an ast of all, any id f disp 
such activity 
The whole picture, 
mistress of G ie yi rominent dé velopment 
vate industry and 
and soldiership, 
taste. 
Though Thucydidé: 
changes effect ἶ 
he does Say leads 
that statesman, upon 
Athenian character, 
parable loss. 
historian who is 
a valid reply LO 
the Athenian habits, character, and 
large amount of the 
ornaments, and upon state 
which he left untouch 
Peloponnesian war, 
for all purposes of defence, or public satety, or ilitary honor. 
It cannot be shown of Periklés that he ever sacrificed the greater 


object to the less, —the permanent and substantially valuable, 
to the transitory and showy, assure present possessions, LO 
the lust of new. distant, or uncertain conquests. If his 

had been listened to, tl ras which brought or the 

of the Athenian Tolmidés, at Koréneia in Bceotia, would 

been avoided, and Athens Mie iit probably have maintains Gd Lie! 
ascendency over Megara ani Beeotia, which would have protected 
her territory from invasion, and given a new turn to the subse- 


quent history. Periklés is not to be treated as the author of the 


¥ 


Athenian 
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he found it with its very marked positive 
and susce ptibilities, among which, thos which he 
it and mproved were the best. The lust of 
he Persians, which Kimon would have 
and Cyprus, he repressed, after it had accom- 

id be usefully aimed at: the ambition of 
rather than encouraged: the democratical 

ns he regularized, and worked out into judicial 
became one of the prominent features of 
worked, in my judgment, with a very large 
as well as to individual 

‘ts in the ir direct character as 

ich there was the greatest difference 

found it, and as he left it, is, unques 
intellectual development, — rhetori- 
research, and recreative variety. Tr 
improvement in the cultivation of the 
of Athenian trade,— attainment and 
16. Maximum of maritime skill, af 
Phormio, — enlargement of the area of 


the Long Walls,— lastly, the 


ruction ol 


imperial mant! Ὰ by ornaments, archie 
we shall make out a ease of genuine 
itical life of Periklés, such as the 

ry than real, will go but t 
y sp aking, of the 
harangue of 431 B.o., 
rangue had been deliv« red 


ἊΨ bs 4.» 2 ra 
εἰ, LWeENLY-Seven ytals 
. . 


‘kh,! that Periklés sacrificed 

tue Tuaritime interests and 
iY, eng. i’ 3. 

ἰὸς als Staatsn.ann 

rious characters of 

lrench, and German. 

hough even he :.ppeurs 

ed a set of institutions 


12ca. 


ounded. 


Seeing 


‘ference 


| 


M. Boec! 


ῖ 
) 


Li 


AY erted the 


LO 


! 
Nil, 


structivé 


a 


: 1 


Attie 


the 


how 
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who knew that safety and the dignity of imperial Athens were 


essentially interwoven,— we have no right to throw upon him 


blame of ‘rificing the landed proprietors of Attica. These 


τ --Σ : 
inadeed 


, be excused for complaining, where they suffered 


eo Tuinously ; bi e impartial historian, looking at the whole of 


tie case, cannot 


heir complaints as a ground for censuring 
the Athenian st: 


The relation of weak point of her 


elite ΝΣ tnwcind thee φώς ol erionslv to.amend 
po 1L10N, 1b Was | yon I power ΟἹ SCTIOUSIY LO ame nda, 
probably also beyond hi ull, since the idea of political incorpo- 


, 


«ΟΙ ΠΟ and qual confed- 


authority between 
‘ntertained even by the best Greek 
that he tried to summon at Athens a congress 


cities of (,reece. the allies of Athens in- 


me could not be brought to bear In conse- 


surprising, of the Peloponne- 


Practically, the allies were not badly ‘eated during hig 


tration: and il, among the other bad VUsegucnces οἱ the 


d war, they, εἰ 4 as Athens. and all other Greeks 


more and , this depends upon causes with 


upon proceedings which departed 
sober calcul: Taking him 
11" 
and military, in 
us and cultivated he 


ἢ- 


t, and his compre 
. ‘7 Φ ἢ } 
in pacific and many-sided develop- 
lic morality, caution. an firmness, 
Quailties were rare 

ta 

ivViaual OF Course mu 


Ι 


! 
weive 
ΑΙ late 
iuce the e@ex- 


μοι ELEY It 


— 
Le λέ 
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ΠΠπ ρον the great murtality and pressure of sickness at Athens, 
| monians,— even neutral Greeks as well as Athenians, — were 


their operations of war naturally lancuished; while the enemies 
I a all put to death, and their bodies cast into clefts of the I ; 
also, though more active, had but little success. A fleet of one ( 2 mountains 


. , In revard to the neutrals this ey ne oe ἔν 

hundred triremes, with one thousand hoplites on board, was sent 9} nohter Η] ? i capture was piratical, and the 
: ; = a | ea siaugnter unwarrantaDdDly cruel, 1udagve ven - ΤΌΤΕ ΠΝ 

ὃν the Lacedwemonians under Knémus to attack Zakynthus, but εἰ e+] . ju ἰσι d even by the received prac- 

" ᾿ Ce OVO U! 


᾿ 


accomplished nothing beyond devastation of the open parts of the 


island, and then returned home. And it was shortly after this, 


e (Jsreeke eficriea ~~ ᾿ 
Ι ΓΘ, d heient as that was on the score of humanity : 


but to dismiss the 

, miss these neutr: . ἘΠΕ ΝΕ: : 

poate Praesens ΘΕΟῚ ul prisoners, or to s¢ ll them as slaves, 
ould have given publicity to : piratical capture and provoked 

the neutral towns, so that the prisoners were probably slain as the 


CS Vay f oe tine Tm ri 1 . 5 
best way of getting rid of them and thus suppressing evidence.! 


tcwards the month of September, that the Ambrakiots made an 
attack upon the Amphilochian town ealled Argos, situate d on the 
southern coast of the gulf of Ambrakia: which town, as has ς Del 
; some 56 eloponnesian privateers r: —_— 
peen recounted in the receding chapter, had been wrt ted from i eslan privateers ranged as far as the 
j Ta), ἴ star re - . . 
southwestern coast of Asia Minor, where they found temporary 
τῇ δῶ 4 i shelter. and inte rrupted the tyra, : ‘ . ᾿ > = : 
restored to the Amphilochians and Akarnanians. he Ambra- meg | pt the trading-vessels from Phasélis and 
5 ‘ is " ‘ νὰ ᾽ ᾿ 
henicia to Athens ; to protect which, the AtherVans despatched 
. 4} . “ < ‘ , 
᾿ ἢ Ι Ι ᾿ Akal In the course of the autumn, a 
Animate? yy active enml to the lan in nce in /AKar- 
: : Mel sander. 


them two years before by tl Athenians. under Phormio, and 


A 


kiots. as colonists and allies of Corinth, were at the same ume 
quadron of six triremes under 


. ᾿ He was far : direct aes 
nania. and by desire to regain the lost town Οἱ rgos. Procuring is farther directed to insure the collection of 


) 7 " » ordinary tribute fror on a re 
Chaonians, and m ther Epirotic tribes, the ; . i on m Athenian ibject-allies, and probably to 
contributions as he could elsewhere. 


atter duty, he 


aid from the 
In the prosecu- 


marched again 
endeavored to take the by assault, but were repulsed, and undertook an expedition from the 


: aA-COASL ἢ ainst one of he wiria?r ᾿ ° . . : 
impr ed δέ I 1 the Ly kian towns in the interior, but hig 


vith loss, and he himself. slain.2 


obliged to retire. 
the Athenians with the necessity of a st ding ce to protect 


their interest in those parts ; 80 hat in the autumn Phormio was 


soon offered itself to the Athenians, of retal 


ent with a squadron of twenty triremes to Οἱ yy Naupaktus, —_— oo el dale ον ρνυκος of the maritime prison 
now inhabited by the Messenians, as a permanent naval station, idea projected at the commencement of 
and to watch the entrance ¢ f the rinthian @wuul We shall find sent Anéristus and two others ag 
in the events of the cia pele purpose of soliciting from the Great 
necessity. King oe Ol ‘ ney and troops against Athens; the dissensions 
Thouch the Jloponn vere too inferior in maritime force among tne KS thus gradually paving the way for him to 


to undertake formal 
vateers, especially the Megarian privateers from the harbor of 


Niszea, were active in injurin her Οἱ ree, and not merely 


Ὶ 


ine commerce ol Athens, | L AisO aul O } er neutral Grecks, ‘ , , ας yup ‘ LOYUuC τοῦ TOAE- 


5. ᾿ . . ᾿ Ἰ Sea ° : " ' = ° _ 4 ; 
wilnout scruple or dGIscrimination, ‘ vers merchantmen and τολεμίους OLEOVELDOV, 
- ᾿ ᾿ ' ued’ éré » 
fishing-v« ssels, with ‘ons rabi ber Οἵ prisoners, were thu ρων. 


he prisoners taken on 

: ensuing year (Thucyd. iii, 
: | | y rigorous, and excited strong 
: Phucya. ii, 68 =  Thucyd. ii ) nstrance; yet the mariners slain were not neutrals, but belonged to the 


captured.* Such prisone fell 1 the ; Laced bi ird merchantmen off 


st eer “* -7 60 erodot Vil ¥, 4 ἢ +) f lé mol ut T i Athen ἱ ᾿ 11.: ᾿ : Ἂ Ἵ 
' Γπαογάὰ * oi “ τ ᾿ l : | “ | ull τ - a Alkidas was in his flicht. and obligat τ 
privateering during the Peloponnesian war, Compal hucyd D: ( lake choice between killing his prisoners o~ se:ting them free. 
eare also Xenophon, Hell ii 
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regain his ascendency in the Atgean. Timagoras of Tegea, ich revenge agains isteus, the instigator of the revolt of 


together with an Argeian named Pollis, thout any formas οὐ Ια: lieved the Athenians from a dangerous enemy; and 
mission from his city, and the Corinthiai risteus, accompanied hat blockaded cit) as nov ft to its fat About midwinter 


them. As the sea was in the power of Athens, they travelled it capitulated, after a blockade of two years. and after coins 
going 


, 


overland through Thrace to the Hellesp nd Aristeus, eager rh the treme of suffering from famine ποῦ a decree 
™ i ‘ la A pe  Ὸ 


AGeAS 


‘ 4 ‘ ’ 


to leave nothing untried for the relief οἱ idza, prevailed upon tha mie Of those who died we ‘ven eaten by the survivors. 


them LO make application το Sitalkés. king ot the Udrysian Lhra- pite rch leral ] ,; platens the . aes cr nerals. Xen- 
cians. That prince was then im alliance with Athens, and his yphon ft Kuripid nd hi agues, admitted them to 


801 Sadokus had even received the grant ΘΠ ἢ Cilizenship Ὡ favorable ten of capit ilation. — rmitti g the whole population 
: 4 ἢ ω . dete. } fy. 5 ; ἘΠ ; 
yet the envoys thought it possible not only te Getach him from An) he inti } ' retire treely ith a specified sum of 


‘ 


he Athenian alliance, but even to obtain frv.c Lim an army to act j r head, as well as with one garment for each man and 


| 


Ι : } 4} | _> . ‘ a ᾿ 4 : ᾿ ᾿ | . 4 4 ᾽ Ἰ 
avainst the Athenians and raise the blockads Potidza, — this ἅτ r each Woman. - that they found shelter among 


being refused, they lastly applied to him for a sute escort to the halkidie tow ps in tl ithborhood. The terms were 
banks of the Hellespont, their way towards Persia. But | ingu e, considering the desperate state of the city, 
Learchus and Ameiniades, then Athenian re its near the nich must y soon have surrendered at discretion: but the 
person ΟἹ Sitaklés, had influence enough mer’ Jisay 0 Calist rejec- 
tion of these requests, but also te inauce Sadokus, as a le Lumony ; 
of zeal in his new characie: ot Athenian citizen, t remained 
SOTLS, NCW 


seizing the perseu: of Aristeus and his compan ' 
slain were sons 


journey throagn Thrace. Accordingly, the whole p: ee , md Bulis he pits i acho δε 


seized 


᾿ 


and conducted as pl Athens, where ‘y were ren of romantic and tragical coin« 


— 
‘tnawithn 
every hi rald, 


" ᾿ . ᾿ : . 
᾿ ἣν - ; ὁ δὰ . , ΤΥ . ; 
and “1 i i ϊ ΓΟΓΚΥ ἕ i i i ) i 


Lacedzmonians ‘ tee ee 
| I this | on n ὶ 6 looking out for two mem- 
whom would they so 
ho had been to Susa 
alk a great deal about 
ey derived vreat glory 
it. There was a par- 
in preference to any 
loubtless when they 
ians would group 
inflicted by Tak 
], 
had distinguished him- 
coast of Pe loponnesus 
ans were now retaliating 


Seniel 
influence ot lé rodotus is not clear. vet 
The envoys here slain wer sof Sperthiés : Bu former Spa) tau 


tune nt an 1 Miiller would propose instead of it (Dorians, i, 


mm iT) l ciearer (in iy judg 
heralds who h 


ment for th previou ict OF ἃ ΝΎ] til ἶ n lds of 
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hardships, even of the army without, in the cold οἱ winter, pose, by fear of the é pidemic yet raging there, — but still more 
thev had become thoroughly tired both of 1 by tne strong desire of the Thebans to take their revenge Οἱ 


ἐὰ } *lat 
e ece, 31 ATHe! I ] atwa. 


very severe, and 


duration and the expense of the sieg ie 
| i] { | ~ 1]. ἔη A vader δὰ 4 4 . ς ee | 7 hes = 
not less than two thousand talents; since the assailant force hi lo this ill-fated city, Archidamus marched forthwith, at the 


A 
} 


᾿ ᾿ Ψ } ein the a ΚΡ ᾿ a t the Aa Pe a i > νγή - _ ᾿ " : oe 
never been lower than three thousand plites, during the entire head of th . But no sooner had he entered 


} 5 
. . ee οὐ ἢ . | δ ᾿ > ἢ a an heo ᾿ ‘ vw stm 4 : al wa : Ξ δ... ἘΞ : 
two years of the siege, and for portion mM ns rad and fun to lay ast territory, than the Platzan he rald: 


᾿ , 


greater, — each hoplite rect i\ 1] 
Athenians at home, when 


i aie we 
tion, were displeased with 


came forth to arrest his hand, and accosted him in the following 
terms: “ Archidamus, and ye men of Lacedawmon, ye act wrong, 


and in ἃ manner neither worthy of yourselves nor of vour 


A 


. ὦ . _ P . ‘ atherc . Ἰ “ἢ ait tha Pu. ὡς ° 1, ale x : : ἜΠΟΣ 
—since ἃ little additional μ ΓΟΙῸ Woul ave constrained thi fathers, in thus inva et oo ide ol Platza. For the Lace- 


city to surrender at ‘retion : 1 hich e the ¢ A Pens would er ian Pausanias, son of Kleombrotus, after he had liberated 


Ϊ 1 | Lh tj I \ 1] y I] TI t] " " SI T)* ; | 1} T tf] " Te) \ Ὅρα γ 
have been partly made good Dy elling the prisoners a laves, — ΟἿ Lilt 1 ΓΒΙΔΠΒ, in conjun tion with those Greek: who 
¢ 


: ‘ Φ ] Ἰ . > Φ ν 
᾿ . ᾿ nen $04 ee riittine " ΐ ΓΝ Orwar' Li bear their as Ι the ἷ: rer rea sacr oF 
and Athenian vengeance probably gratife Dy putting the ird to bear th re « e danger, offered sacrifice 


᾽ 4 ΔΊ " a ἢ 4 : > τ : 
warriors to deat! ay O ie isan | ists were sent “CUS 4410" rius, in the market-place of Platewa; and there. 
< 4 ὡς &« εἴτ 11. i } i til «chi . 


. _ - — ἀπε : + : ΟἹ ᾿ 1 4} Ω alli assiv} ‘ ξύν Σ φὰς ; 
from Athens to occupy Potidwa a " VaCany territory he allies, assigned to the Platezans their own 


. 


| now elapsed since the actual commencement ‘ity and territory to hold in full autonomy, so that none should 


‘Two full yi ars hac 


} k - “ἢ bar lat . t the Pel ith a view nsiave ) 8 
Οἱ war, by the attack of the ban: n ati: Pelo 1 View to en lave them should 


sent pledged themselves to 


. oF (r 
ponnesians had accomplish ᾿ 


They had not rescued Potidza, r hae * twice-repeated stand forward with all their rce as protectors. While youl 


| 


ae a ‘ted disasters arising at : Ἣν n consideration of our valor and 


. ἶ ΠῚ ufficient hi il ΟΡ ΓΟ ; ae Υ i] Θ rreneyv » ore ͵ me 2 
from the epic mic, as 5 i rough Lhen ἰ any Ssuifcient humil- ( are now doing the 
iation, — though perhay along with our worst enemies, the 
the foregoing summer we on our side now adjure you, 

ic { POU SUulbill i : 


4 1 ha‘ ‘ ' ‘ ΤΩ ac 
ie aS: νι ioned that oath, as well a: 


id . 3 lb | t Ul Line ( ONNE : ἱ UL 10C , not to violate he oath by doine 
sne couid Nou foi i iUlit’. d {11 11} LLiC, } 11 ι I] Lo Ath 5 | ing 


τ, eda } territory, but to let us live on in that auto- 
tina siiea Ἀυδιωξ ἴα . feet on their coast may nomy which Pausanias cuaranteed.” 

Whereunto Archidamus replied: “ Ye speak fairly, men of 
>) δος ] 


been nearly ; ' 
ὃ | ° ᾿ - 
εἰ; Se Yrobably by this time the public opi: | Platza, if your conduct shall be in harmony with your words. 


tre)ps Falher 
: » 4 , 1 , 
ion in (sree ve ἢ; ἱ Re Iallh AULONOMOUS VYOUTSeLVeSs, As Pausanias oranted, and help 
ι εἴς . — 
us to liberate those other Greeks, who, after havine shared in the 
state of war, So 1 | , | l | 5 
‘rs and sworn the same oath alone with you, have now 


᾿ 


tion on one side at least, if not on both, would sufhice to termiaate 
it. In this third spring, the Peloponnnesians did not repeat y the Athenians. It is for their liberation and 


} 


Ἵ ᾿ Ι Ϊ ' at of the other Greeks tha his formid; it of war has 
their annual marck into Attica, deterred, partly, we may sup- | that of the other Greel bat this formidable outfit of war has 


4 - | y 4} ᾿ ὁ ἢ , 
brought forth. Pursuant to your oaths, ye ought by rights. 
ain a , . and we now invite you, aK active part in this object. But 
''Thucyd. ii, 70; ni, 17 P ᾿ | | ) 

᾿ } e cannot act thus. at least rem: to a sie 
against the commanders am ye ‘ at i@ast remain quiet, contormably to the 


Wiis appointed to comman 
I 


* Diodor. xii, 46 


LLLCt 


} 
᾿ 
4 


they now be 


ul 


ϊ 


THE WAR. 


re you, by the oaths which your fathers 
art in any way from the alliance.” 

in the bosoms of the Platwans the 

tenacious sentiment. They resolved to 

Ve to the extreme of ruin, if necessity 

ith Athens. It was indeed im pos- 

considering the position of 

consent of the Athenians; 

retused consent, we 

a perfectly generous 

he forces of Platea 


» strength of Athens ; 


protect it against the superio: 


act, so hopeless was the attempt 


ighout the whole course of the 


the Platwans was proclaimed to Archida- 
walls, since it was hot thought 

As soon as the Spartan prince 

repared for hostile operations, — appar- 


‘tance, attested in the following 


}]} 


riatzwan territory, be ye 
first instance wrongtully 
renounced the oaths bind- 
rritory, In which our fathers 
rayers' to you, and which ye granted 
. 
-nor shall we commit wrong 
have taken pains to tender 
ut without success, Be ye now consenting 
who are beginning the wrong receive punish 


vho are aiming to inflict penalty right- 


in language delive red probably 

iring of the citizens who manned 

he gods and heroes of that town 

to ruin and depopulate. The whole of thig 
30 strikingly and dramatically set forth by 


71-75. 
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rr . *} ; - os, ΤᾺΝ ,} ; a a ν; ᾿ , re - . ἰ , i ; 
Thucydidés, 1-ustrates forcibly th ctful reluctance with boring houses furnished materials: hides, raw as well as dressed 
i s dressed, 


5 ] : : ᾿ , . γ} ἡ 4 ἢ ὶ ᾿ς ὡς T ‘ ~“a"< lia . ᾿ ᾽ : . . Ὰ 
which the Lacedzmonians frst ught themsety to assail this were suspended in front of it, in order to protect their workmen 


; heir father hat d rves re k 1s + ΘΝ : ν ; 
scene of the glories of their fathers. What ryes remark 15, against missiles, and the woodwork against hre-carrying arrows.! 
iv . © ssi 


. : tatneam ttanlf not at off ἢ = ae ‘= 1. : - : 
that their direct sentiment atta hes itself, not at ali to th Platean And as the besiegers still continued heaping up materials, tO 
people, but only to the Platzan territory; it is purely local, carry 


- 
- 


| | . | their mound up to the height even of this recent addition, 
though it becomes partially transferred to the people, as tenants the Platzans met them by breaking a hole in the lower part of 


| 
. 


| ’ 


of this spot, by secondary associauvion. was, however, nothing their town wall, and pulling in the earth from the lower portion 

but the long-standing antipathy’ ΟἹ th Thebans which induced of the mound; which thus gave way al the top and left a vacant 
| ‘te | " ἢ ve" } ToT 1 . Ti; " ' sy? ᾿ Pat 4 . 2 : . ; τὸς . ἃ 

Archidamus to undertake the i με :. UI 1}. CONnQGU ϊ iT space near the wall. until the besievers filled it up by letting 

>] © ‘ “ἢ 4 }" } " 17. shy] fe {ἢ ὁ WW + Ν " e Ν a . 5 

Platea was of no avail towards oe main wi, lige 3 un νέος down quantities of stiff clay rolled up in wattled reeds, which 

though its exposed situation caused it to be crushed betws “6 could not be pulled away in the same manner. Again, the Pla- 


two great contending forces in Greece. an ¢ a subterranean passage from the interior of their town 


rehid: s now commenced the siege forthwith, in full vuiins I Nh 
Archidamus now commenced th : : proun diately under the mound, and thus carried 
that his numerous army, the entire sul we SS Om : ὶ een the lower earth belonging to the latter; so that the 


contederacy, would soon capture a pli so ta vy om vers saw their mound continually sinking down, in spl » of 
yrobably not Ἢ ll fortified ; 1 fended by a resolute gar resh addit 3 at the ’ le : 
probably not very wi L fortif ‘ 1 additio! t the top,— yet without knowing the reason. 


rison of four hundred native ALIZTIIS, Wits AAU 4 as Ἰὼ 3. ΓΓΠΘ » 1 V plain LnAat ἃ se stratavems would be in the 


ἴδον Was neocon ie Plateans accordingly built a new portion 


ΠΥ εἶ ‘ a}. ts | ν᾿" ἜΜ \ i ‘ | ui I ~ ‘ul Ai ‘ I} ‘ 11) ; t ᾿ ΤΣ Ὶ' 4] . ; . : + ᾽ . 
female slaves ἴοι cing. he f rees, ‘ wn wall in the interior, in the shape of a crescent, taking 
ΔΕΙ͂ 16 δεν cet, Cus ee eee Oe ε 5 start from the old town wall on each side of the mound: the 
ow aS 
[ IADILADLA, 4 | ] _ Ἰ ᾽ } ᾿ ¥ . 
115 deprived Of all benefit trom the mound, 


lext ‘chidan abundance of timber near at hand in eS See ΜΡ 17 
Ne AL. Art LiUaillUs, he i i j { . nine ] | i su I ity comple ed: since when they had 


} 
round 


: rests { nieron, b "Tar t , ( ‘ mound up agalst 8 Y) ἢ δῶ . . £2 ] , " κ᾿ 7 . Ι͂ 
the sores i : | ee ee ee δὼ My ΤῸ SUN Iront of them a hew town wall io 


portion ΟἹ 


inclined plane, and thus take th » 6 DY ΕἸ. | a, Stones Nor was this the only meth t attack employed. 


7 d ” “th τ . 2 nil = : ᾿ 
and earth, ileal. ὍΝ one ol which 


being carried on each side ΟἹ it, 7 hook an ndan: the addi ne ight of wisi built 


othe town wall, for the purpost 
to the | | were brought to 


materials between them together. | ᾿ | : 
the town wall. Against 


portions of 
: Bd . 2} ‘ ΑΝ le} s o¢ ; 

many nights did the army labor at ariou 1 
b i various means of 6 were used: the 


“Si [Al 1 urns Ul [ΜῊ <All j —_— Lil 7 i - : 1 , <a ᾿ ᾿ ᾿ : 
m 1OTl, LK1DY Ι ' i i all inrew (ΟῚ ropes, cot hold οἱ the head 


un emitting 4 siduity th) mou! 4 ' ned lel ' fing i ᾽ νὼ lea ἢ 5 : ὰ can . : 1] + : ° ’ 
: . ae Appro is engine, ὁ illed it by main force out of the 


t Lic ΐ Wi ‘ ii. bi < it <n : 5 . 
ΟΙ τῆς LOWn Wa ou ὶ Ξ upwards or SIG@WAVS: or they prepared heavy 
ἘΝ ‘ ὦ . 1] ‘ heir side: Lney Const! : eS ts ; ° 
tzan were not idie on thei ic | wooden beams on the wall, each attached to both ends by long 

4} . 5 


al wi: which they planted on the to] heir πο κεῖ ' 3 - ; 
tional wall of wood, ss ron chains to two peies projecting at right angles from the wall, 


. - : οἵ W hich poles it was raised up and held alott : SO that 
mound: sustaining it ricCKWOrK Denna, r which the ‘7 at the proper 


) 


town wall, so as to heighten the part over aga me enem) : by 


when the battering machine approached 


ee --.- - 


uhapproad 
110n. Not! 


ν᾿ " ἡ 
τ Ύ} ) 
more tavorabl 


aAMon?g 
middle 


Iwo dis- 


3 Thu yd. ii, 
*Thucyd. ii, 78. « 


at the period of the year when the 


petweel 


before 


ἦρθ 
sunrise, — that is, sometim« 
Goller’s note un tl! 
marks to discriminat: 


done. The Greek n 


WAB 


with sixteen feet of 2<v:4. diate 

Κ like one very thic« wall: there 

ἢ the bricks for the wall 

had been taken, — one inside towards Plateea, and the 

other on the outside against any foreign relieving force. The 

interior ὁ red space between the walls was intended to serve ag 

perman juarters tor the ti eft n guard, consisting half 
of Boeoti 

e siege of Plata, 

of two thousand 

Chalkidie peninsula, 

two colleagues), the 

tion of Potidea. 

lish the new colo- 

f Potidea: 

né knowledge of the posi- 

ἃ hoped to be able to 

ded the territory be- 

is, not without hopes 

by intelligences 


ot an additional 


These pel- 


y-armed and light-armed, 


‘ 


,and short spear, or javelin, 
Chalkidie Gree ks, 
half Thracian: we 
} ᾿ 

ing turned to account 
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i ile NAaALKIGIC LOPLil6es 


other hand, their cavalry 
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dustin 
medica 

and 
Cov ters provided for what was forek1 3 a long blockade. we 
may understand th fferings of the AtKenian tro 
no dou vall),in the two years’ blockade of Potidszea,—and their readi- 


mess to grant an easy capitulation to the besieged: see a few pages aheve 
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action which now took fellow-colonists the Leukadians and Anaktorians, assembled near 
place under the walls of Spartélus, the Athenian hoplites deteat: d their own city, while their maritime foree was collected at 
those of the enemy, but their cavalry and their light troops were tukas. on the Akarnanian coast. ‘The force at Ambrakia was 


| 
completely worsted by the ‘halkidie. ‘These latter, stil! farther joined, t only by Knemus, the Lacedemonian admiral, with 
strenethened by the arrival of fresh peltasts ἢ ly n- ne thousand Peloponnesian hoplites, who found means to cross 
tured even to attack the Athenian hoplites, who thought it pru- ver from Peloponnesus, eluding the vigilance of Phormio, — 
dent to fall back upon the two compan ‘ft in reserve t uar | also br 
the baevvcace. uri this retreat they were harassed by the | iaries, collected even from the distant and northernmost tribes. 


Chalkidie horse ai licht-; id. who retir the Athe- | A thousand Chaonians were present, under the command of 


» by a numerous body of Epirotic and Macedonian auxil- 


ι 


nians turned upon them, but attacked them on all sides when on | Photyus and Nikanor, two annual chiefs chosen from the regal 
i ‘either this tribe, nor the Thesprotians who came along 

nowledged any hereditary king. The Molcssians 
vho also joined the force, were under Sabylin- 

‘of the young prince Tharypas. ‘There 

from the banks of the river Adéus 


torvether with one thousand Orestzx, a 


than Epirot, sent by their king Antio 
kas. though then nominally in alliance 


of his Macedonian subjects, who, 
ived too late to be of any use.! This large and 
invaders, a new phenomenon in Gre 


her doubtless by the hopes of plunder, 
varm support, the tions of the tribes ' the interior with 
part in a simultan a city destined to become in later days 
bv sea. which would king Py ΓΙ 118. 
their forces in any iat the Peloponnesian fleet from Cor- 
gee eee assembled at Leukas, and act upon 
powered ἢ sucee same time that the land-force 
and Zakvnthus But Knémus finding the land-force 

ibrakia, deemed it unnecessary to await 


1 nd marched straight into Akarnania, 
sa 
᾿ village territory belonging to the 

yen some hope ‘ ee, 


| 
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' rected his march upon Stratus, — 
ἢΘ Laken, 80 


᾿ rior town, and the chief place in Akarnania,— the cap- 
} aris ͵ *} 5 > 
τὸ ᾿ δὰ which would be likely to carry with it the surrender of 
more compre- ' 1 Ὁ-: : 
ΤῚ ne rest ; especially as the Akarnanians, distracted by the pres: 
12 ; ὁ 


πως ES: mes ἜΣ Ὁ ce f the ships at Leukas, and alarmed by the large body of 
land-for< ΟἹ the AmMDrak! , Lo ner With )] el and | : - & ἜΣ, 


Thucyd. ii, 80. 
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be approachine 
A < Pt < aihiil . 


army indulged tl 


tne Epirots 
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then suddenly 

1 } 
ambuscade 
Chaonians 
routed with 
but little resist 
advance of their 
division were at all awar: 
barians, hotly pursued by the Akarn: 
them. The two divisions then joined, protec 


and restrained farther pursuit,—the Stratians dec] 


come to hand-combat with the m until the other Akarnanians 


should arrive. They seriously annoyed the forces of Knémus 
however, by distant slinging, in which the Akarnanians were 
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lid Knémus choose to persist in his 
‘ircumstances. As soon as night 
longer any fear of slingers, he 

s, a distance of between nine and 
the news of the victory would 

‘ces Immediately to the aid of Stra- 

he arrival of bis own Akarnanian 

the only town in the country vhich was 
monian interest), and soucht snelter near 
thence his troops dispersed, and returned to 
fleet from Corinth, which had 

Knemus off the coast of Akar- 

its passage, alike unexpected and 

‘ty-seven triremes of Corinth, Sikyon, 

of soldiers on board, and with 

it departed from the harbor of 


id made it ay along the northern coast of Achaia. 


‘commanders, not intending to meddle with Phormio and his 


rowers is 


ships at Naupaktus, never for a moment imagined that 
umber so greatly superior: the 
ut more as transports for 
view to naval combat, — and 
hoice of skilful rowers. 
Korkyra, and there only partially, 
yet made actual trial of Athenian 
of excellence which it had now 
e old unimproved mode of fight- 
they had no practical idea of 
had been superseded by Athenian training. 
the contrary, not only the seamen 
ng of their own superiority, — but 
the ablest of all their captains, always famil- 


men with the conviction, that ho Pr loponnesian fleet, 


So: Diodor. xu, 48. 
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pare the speech of Knémus, unskifulness ef the 
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ἀμ δῖ them during 16 shorter pass: } og { [ t, at the first dawn of 
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his Ow! Coast. 
/Etolian or northern 
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night, and was thus enabled to att 
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| Υ] orm) bearing down 

ent ‘rtained | y Atheniar ri’ ἷ ᾿ su it a is 1 them om yuenu this was a surprise 1 hom, and as th y 
discloses the fra int iw ished to avoid a battle in the mid-channel, they desisted from proceeding 
tain and Ai I rt i day, in hopes to be abl deceive Phormio in respect of their 
ings of the latte 7 n Hierme nicht They 1 le a int of tak night-station on the shore 
kret een | ἱ Rhium, near the narrow part of tbe strait; but. ie 
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ne, and Phormio gave the signal for 
arainst and disabled ne of the admiral’s 
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—e 


assailed others with equal success, 
ifounded and terrified. attempted 
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roke their order and sought safety in 
0 Patra, partly to Dymé,. in Achaia, 


a man, 


rd and carried away almost 


iem to Molykreium. or 
narrow mouth of the Co- 


onding cape called Rhium in 


‘ 


a trophy for the victory 
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‘emes to Poseidon, they returned 
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ian ships sailed along the 


rincipal port in the territory 


lave been no easy m 
‘owers were trained to 


trained and those 
We may imagine the differen 


Is enemies, and the difficulty 


sea,— when we read 


seventy rows 


serving on bo 


trireme wert 


note on 


ys in the thirteenth century were manned by about 
number of n ‘Les galéres Vénitiens du convoi de Flandre 
re montées par deux cent hommes libres. dont 180 rameurs, et 12 


‘ 
Les arc alistes furent préscrits en 1333 pour toutes leg 


commerce armées.” (Depping, Histoire du Commerce entre l¢ 


l'Europe, vol. i, p. 16: 
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so clearly Marked 


become 5 less 
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commissioners — Brasidas, Timokratés. and Lykophron —- were 
sent down to assist him with their advice and exertions in eall- 
ing together naval contingents from the differs nt allied cities 
and DY this means, der the reneral resentment occasioned by 
the recent defe:; rve fleet of seventy-seven iriremes was 


speedily 


1 at Panormus,—a harbor of Achaia near te 


the promontory of Rhium. and immediately within the interior 


. 


gulf. and-i ‘e was also collected at the same place ashore, 
to aid th fleet. Such preparations did not 
escape tne ivilane ot Phormio, who transmitted to Athens 
news ΟἹ hi LOry, ὁ the same time urgently soliciting rein- 
torcements te with the ΠΟΙᾺ asing ΒΘ στῇ of the enemy. 
sent twenty fresh ships to join him: 

instances of a Kretan named 

to allow him to take the ships 
romise to reduce the hostile 
promise as a private 

[4] 

was 

‘ ds and we ather from getting away.! 

dvised diversion of the fleet from its straight course to 
is a proof how much the counsels of Athens were 

loss ot Pe riklés. who was just now 

ly afterwards. That liability to 

projects of acquisition, against 

was @ven now 


isStrous Conse 
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near the Cape Antirrhium, or the Molykric Rhi m. as it was 
called, — the opposite cape to the Achaic Khium : the line bes 
tween them, seemingly about an English mile in breadth, forms 
the entrance of the Corinthian The Messenian force from 
Naupaktus attended him, and served on land. But he kept on 
the ceiatiie of the gulf, anxious to fight in a large and 

breadth of sea, which was essential to Athenian manceuvring 


hi 15 ἢ ‘rsaries on their side remained on the inside of 
while his adversaries on their 5] 
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Achai Cape, from the corresponding reason, 
them the narrow se: . advantageous, 
battle like 
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compiel 
he system of manceuvring 1 


Athenian navy, 


eted by Pho: 


ponerme nt Was 
reinforcements arrivin: 
mmander 
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ished:! a topic rarely touched upon by ancient gvenerais in their 
harangues on the eve of battle. and demonstrating conspicuously 
the reluctance of ἢ]: ny of the Peloponnesian seamen, who had 
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been brought to the fight again chiefly by the ascendency and 


. 


strenuous commands of Sparta. To this reluctance Phormio 


pointedly alluded, in the encouraging exhortations which he on 


addressed to his men: for ‘hey too. in spite of their 
abitual confidence at sea, strengthened by the recent victory, 


were dispirited by the smallness of their numbers. He reminded 


them of tl ractice and rational conviction of superiority 
at se: ich ἢ 0 augmentation of numbers. especially with an 
enemy conscious of hi weakness, could overbalance: and 
he called pon her {O SI w their habitual discipline and quick 
apprebensi 4 orders, and above all to perform their regular 
movements in perfect silence during the actual battle,2 — useful 
i ssential to the proper ‘onduct of a 

silence on board the Athenian 


on, 15 not only striking as a 


one Οἱ tft 


106 most powerful eVi- 


ol and military habits among these 


ie Py lo} onnesian fleet off Panormus 


rly tronting the breadth ot it, — op- 


on the outer side of the strait, as well 


Peloponnesian line, therefore, 


or northeast side towards 

rasidas now resolved to make a for- 

vement up the gulf, as if against that town, which was 

the main Athenian station: for they knew that Phormio would 
be under the cessity [ coming to the defence of the place, and 


they hoped to pin him up and force him to action close under the 


ovat 


; ya Vol 
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moment 
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rapidly with their prows shore-ward to come to close quarters 
with the Athenians. The right squadron of the Peloponnesians 


᾿ 
᾿ 


ww here the words τοῦ ἑαυτῶν κέρως, allude to the 

ἰοῦ to the Athenians, which latter is the subject imme- 

Poppo and Gdller both admit such to be the true mean- 

imissible, there appears to me no greater difficulty in 

construing the ‘ds ἐπὶ τὴν ἑαυτῶν γὴν to mean, “the land of the Athe- 

nuans,” not “the lat f the Peloponnesians.” ‘Eavrév might have been more 

unambiguously expressed by ἐκείνων αὑτῶν : for the reflective signification 

embodied in αὑτῶν is here an important addition to the m aning: “ Since 

οὐ sail into the interior of the gulf and the narrow 

is, wishing to bring them in even reluctantly, 
ins’ own land in the interior.” 


ν᾽ 


“SER 
ει: 


may be produced from Thucydidés, in which the two 


v are both used in the same sentence and designate 


As vITOTOTNG 


[lepix ,» UToToTHOaC, ὅτι ᾿Αρχίδαμος αὐτῷ ξένοι 
μενος χαριζεσϑαι τοὺς aypor 
oviwy κελευσώντων ἐπὶ dia 
ayn ἐλαύνειν προεῖπον ἕνεκα, 
ἐν τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ Sri’ Ay γχίδαμος μὲν οἱ ξένος εἴη, 
ewe γένοιτο, τοὺς δ᾽ ἀγροὺς τοὺς ἑαυτοῦ 
ν ol πολέμιοι ὥσπερ καὶ τὰ τῶν ἄλλων. αφίιῆσιν 
τοῦ and ἐκείνου (compare an analogous pas- 
i, 1, 27) both refer to Periklés; and ἑαυτοῦ is twice 
k not upon the subject of the action immediately 
ther subject farther behind. Again, iy, 
ΤΊ Βοιωτία εἰσὶν [οἱ ᾿Αϑηναῖοι), 
τὰ σφέτερα" εἰ 0’ ἐν τῇ ἐκείνων, αὐτοὺς 
ise οὗ ἑαυτῶν and ἐκείνων is remarkable 
the Athenians are the subject of 
ule ἐκείνων refers to the Athenians, in 
tof the action immediately preced- 
expected to find the position of the two 
a7 have — Καὶ τούτους μὲν ol ᾿Αϑηναῖοι 
ἴλλους Κυϑηρίους oi kod ν- 
ν, Here ἑαυτῶν refers to 
liate ly preceding hat is. to Κυϑηρίους, not 
to another chapter, iii, 78: of δὲ ᾿Αϑηναῖοι 
ρικύκλωσιν, ἀϑρύόαις μέν ob προσέπιπτον 


> ToT 
'Ovuc Te 


ἀαγμεναις (ναυσὶ) —we find 
subject, not immediately preceding it. The 


back upon the 
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va idot ἐχϑρὸν ἑαυτοῦ, and ἢ.95.. Ὁ 
᾿Αϑηναίοις τε διαλλάξει : 


ἕ L€vor 


ck | 
would believe, and not 
eis belief would really 
. Thucyd il, 90. How narrow 
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κέρας τῶν Πελοποννησίων κ 
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mean 
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moti make tl pletely discomfited, — and farther, so much in fear of the ex pected 
10L10N, rt ake the - Ἢ : 

\ hi 1] ‘dered ὃν th heat of pursuit, aw d reinforcement trom Athens, — that they took advantage of the 
enemy : I » ships, disorderes yy the “ ) ursuit, an 7 > 


) r night to retire, and sail into the gulf to Corinth: all except the 
having just suddenly stopped, could not be speedily ¢ 
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| ing | than ren l Leukadians, who returned to their own home. 
avain unaer ay, é 1 2xpecteda Lis iCss til Crk MC ehh lel . . δ : 
ke the twenty pursuing shiy | Nor was it long before the reinforcement actually arrived. 
roke the tLWeNLY Pursulne silips, εἰς ε1ς . ἜΤ 
ἔ ᾿ Ε laate ἔων μας ὦ ΟἽ after that untoward detention which had wellnigh exposed 
wine; next, they pursued their advantage against ti it εἰ ἷ 


,» 


] ] el 4} at after Phormio and his whole fleet to ruin. It confirmed his mastery 
centre, no | robabi\ ares ine 11 > § air altel J 
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. , tage : 
os ae of the entrance of the gulf and of the coast of Akarnania, where 
short resistance, the whole were completel ἃ, and ‘fled 


] | Lie ὡν loponn¢ sians had how ho naval toree alt all. To establish 
across ie Guilt t i ( al An »* Not Onl’ I 


διὰ sha eleven —_ terrify. and drive awa\ more fully the Athenian influence in Akarnania, he undertook 
peer το a eke ol ; luring the course of the autumn an expedition, landing at As- 
Sie: Akarnanian inland country with 
and four hundred Messenians. 
tus and Koronta, who were 
‘So, he caused to be sent into 
amed Kynés, of Koronta, who seems to 
cile, was reéstablished in his native town. 
and take the powerful town of 
a town at variance 
to the Peloponnesians. 
i : ae ey “Ὡς πὸ τς , tf it spread of the waters of the Acheléus rendered this 
, nents ἐς ee ake : Sb Mea 7 es Ἑ Ποὺ e il ) e during the winter, and Phormio returned to 
Ἰννύαννο, “ναι ced ee eee ae Saar Se he departed to Athens 
home both his prizes 
emen. 
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‘esents, and military force 
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by whose mediation he had been made the 

is even a citizen, of Athens, -- and had 

hat he would reconquer the Chalkidians 

for the 8. of the Athenians,!' — his ancient kins- 


men. according to the mvthe of Tereus as interpreted by both 


At the same time, Perdikkas, king of Macedonia, had 
refusing to perform a promise made of giving 
arriage,— ἃ promise made as consideration 


 Sitalkés and Nymphodorus in procuring 


Athens, at a moment when he was much 


ssions with his brother Philip. The 
own name, and seemingly independent 
tion of the Macedonians along the uppe! 
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he was now apparently 


ntas received from the ( Jdrysian prince the 


The Athenians had ambassadors resident 


ν᾿ sent Agnon as special envoy to concert 


march against the Chalkidians, with whick 


nt was destined to cooperate. In treating 
necessary to be liberal in presents, both tc 
‘hordinate chieftains who held power depend- 
ix could be accomplished among the Thra- 
aid of bribes,2 and the Athenians were more 
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reiterate the solicitation. These arrivals and despatches were 
carried on without the knowledge of the Athenian admiral, 
chiefly in consequence Οἱ : peculiar site of the town, which 
had originally been placed upon a little islet divided from Lesbos 
by a narro ‘hannel, or euwrtpus, and had subsequently been 
like Syracuse, and so 
It had consequently two har- 
the town: Kleippidés was an- 

r, but the latter remained unguarded.! 
the Mitylenean envoys at Athens, 
Athenian admiral from Lemnos, 
as well as from the Lesbian town 
so that when the envoys returned, as they pres- 


ith an unfavorable reply, war was resumed witb 


reased vigor. The Mitylenwans, having made a general sally 


their full military force, gained some advantage in the 

yet, not feeling bold enough to maintain the field, they 
retreated back behind their walls. The news of their revolt, 
when first spread abroad, had created an impression unfavorable 
bility of the Athenian empire: but when it was seen 

luct was irresolute, and their achievements dispro- 

ir supposed power, a reaction of feeling took 

— and the Chians and other allies came in with increased 

ἢ obedience to the summons of Athens for reinforcements. 
soon found his armament large enough to establish 

camps, markets for provision, and naval stations, 

and south of the town, so as to watch and block up both 

the harbors at once.2 But he commanded little beyond the area 
of his camp, and was unable to invest the city by land; espeel- 
ally as the ΜΙ lenmans had received reinforcements from An- 
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We must therefore presume that there 
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southern promontories of Peloponnesus was 
3 Thucyd. iii, 6. 
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tissa, Pyrrha, and Eresus, the other tow 

acted with them. They were even sufficientl, 

avainst Methymna, in hopes that it would be 

by a party within ; but this expectation was 

could they do more than strengthen 

the Mitylenzan supremacy, in 

in such manner that the Methymnwzans, soon atterw: 
attacked Antissa, were repulsed with considerable loss 
undecided condition the island continued, until, somew her‘ 


the month of August B.c. 428, the Athenians sent Paches to 


take the command, with a reinforcement of one thousand hoplites, 


who rowed themselves thither in trireme Se The Athenians were 
now in force enough not only to keep the Mit lenwans within 
their walls, but also to surround the cit) with a single wall of 
circumvallation, strengthened by separate forts in suitable posi 
tions. By the beginning of October, Mitylené was thus completely 
blockaded, by land as we ll as by sea. 

Meanwhile, the Mity Le nean envoy S, after a 
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ace, reached Sparta a little bpetore the ( dy m pic 
June. The Spartans directed 
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ov her with marked honor ;! and that, too, during a long period 
of peace, during which she stood less in awe of her allies gener- 


ally, and would have had much more facility in realizing any 


harsh purposes towards them, than she could possibly enjoy now 
hat the war had broken out, when their discontents would be 
likely to find powerful protectors.? According to his own show- 
ing, the Mitylena ans, while they had been pertectly well treated 
by Athens during the past, had now acquired, by the mere fact 
of war, increased security for continuance of the like treatment 
during the future. It is upon this ground of security for the 
future, nevertheless, that he rests the justification of the revolt, 
not pretending to have any subject of positive complaint. The 
Mitylenaans, he contends, could have no prospective security 
against Athens: for she had successively and systematically 
brought into slavery all her allies, except Lesbos and Chios, 
though all had originally been upon an equal footing: and there 
was every reason for fearing that she would take the first conve- 
tient opportunity of reducing the two last remaining to the same 
level, — the rather as their position was now one of privilege 
and exception, offensive to her imperial pride and exaggerated 
uscendaency. It had hitherto suited the policy of Athens to leave 
these two exceptions, as a proof that the other allies had justly 


d their fate, since otherwise Lesbos and Chios, having 


equal Votes, WOULG not have joimed iVlCes in reducing them ad but 
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Sparta, — the single hope and protectress of Grecian autonomy. 
A κεἰ spartan aid — it now lent immediately an heartily, in a 
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renewed attack on Attica during this same year, D} aas well 


by land — could not fail to put down the common enemy, 


as i 


exhausted as she was by pestilence as well as by the cost of three 

ar, and occupying her whole maritime force, either in 

s1ege ol Mityléne or round Peloponnesus. ‘The orator Con- 

led by app aling not merely to the Hellenic patriotism and 

svipathies ot the Pe loponne ans, but also to the sacred nate 

οἱ the Olympic Zeus, in whose precinct the meeting was held, 
that his pressing entreaty mieht not be disregarded.? 

In tollowing this sper ch of the orator, we see the plain contes- 
sion that the Mitylenezans had no reason whatever to complain 
of the conduct of Athens towards thems« lves: she had respects d 
alike their dignity, their public force, and their private security. 
‘This important fact helps us to explain, first, the indifference which 
the Mitylenzan people will be found to manifest in the revolt; 
next. the barbarous resolution taken » Athenians after 
suppression. Lhe reasons given for the revolt are mainly 
1. The Mitylenezans had no security that 4 thens would 
decrade them into the condition of subject-allies like the 
, They did not choose to second the ambition ot Athens, 
become parties to a war, for th ke of maintaining 


essentially offensive to Grecian political instincts. 
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two reasons there is torce ; and both touch the sore point 
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Athenian empire. That empire undoubtedly contradicted one of 
the fundamental instincts of the Greek mind, —the right of 
every separate town to administer its own political affairs apart 
from external control. The Peloponnesian alliance recognized 
this autonomy in theory, by the general synod and equal voting 
of all the members at Sparta, on important occasions; though it 
was quite true,! as Periklés urged at Athens, that in practice 
nothing more was enjoyed than an autonomy confined by Spartan 
leading-strings, — and though Sparta held in permanent custody 
hostages for the fidelity of her Arcadian allies, summoning their 
military contingents without acquainting them whither they were 
destined to march. But Athens proclaimed herself a despot, 
effacing the autonomy of her allies not less in theory than in 
practice: far from being disposed to cultivate in them any sense 
of a real common interest with herself, she did not even cheat 
them with those forms and fictions which so often appease discon- 
tent in the absence of realities. Doubtless, the nature of her 
empire, at once widely extended, maritime, and unconnected, or 
only partially connected, with kindred of race, rendered the forms 
of periodical deliberation difficult to keep up; at the same time 
that it gave to her as naval chief an ascendency much more des- 
potic than could have been exercised by any chief on land. It 
is doubtful whether she could have overcome — it is certain 
that she did not try to overcome — these political difficulties ; 
so that her empire stood confessed as a despotism, opposed to the 
political instinct of the Greek mind; and the revolts against it, 
like this of Mityléné, —in so far as they represented a genuine 
feeling, and were not merely movements of an oligarchical party 
against their own democracy,— were revolts of this offended 
instinct, much more than consequences ot actual oppression. 
The Mitylenzans might certainly affirm that they had no secu- 
rity against being one day reduced to the common condition of 
subject-allies like the rest; yet an Athenian speaker, had he 
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at Myus, near the mouth of the Meander, and marched up the 
country to levy contributions on the Karian villages in the plain 
of that river: but he was surprised by the Karians, perhaps aided 
by the active Samian exiles at Anza in the neighborhood, and 
slain, with a considerable number of his men.! 

While the Athenians thus held Mityléné under siege, their 
faithful friends, the Platewans, had remained closely blockaded 
by the Peloponnesians and Beeotians for more than a year, with- 
out any possibility of relief. At length, provisions began to fail, 
and the general, Eupompidés, backed by the prophet Thezxnetus, 
— these prophets? were often among the bravest soldiers in the 
army, — persuaded the garrison to adopt the daring but seemingly 
desperate resolution of breaking out over the blockading wall, 
and in spite of its guards. So desperate, indeed, did the project 
seem, that at the moment of execution, one half of the garrison 
shrank from it as equivalent to certain death: the other half, 
about two hundred and twelve in number. persisted and escaped. 
Happy would it have been for the remainder had they even per- 
ished in the attempt, and thus forestalled the more m lancholy 
tate in store for them! 

It has been already stated, that the circumvallation of Platea 
was accomplished by a double wall and a double ditch, one ditch 
without the encircling walls, another between them and the 
town; the two walls being sixteen feet apart, joined together, and 
roofed all round, so as to look like one thick wall, and to afford 
covered quarters for the besiegers. Both the outer and inner 
circumference were furnished with battlements, and after ev ry 
ten battlements came a roofed tower, covering the whole breadth 
of the double wall, — allowing a free passage inside, but none 
outside. In general, the entire circuit of the roofed wall was 
kept under watch night and day : but on wet nights the besiegers 
had so far relaxed their vigilance as to retire under cover of the 
towers, and leave the intermediate spaces unguarded : and it was 
bpon this omission that the plan ot escape was founded. The 
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, ‘ Ξ 
unable to prevent this, but foreseeing 


1elr irretrievable ruin. preferred the chance of 
themselves for a capitulation. It was agreed with 
e Athenian armament should enter into possession 


that the ate of its people and city should be left 
] 


he Athenian assem Υ, and that the Mitylenwans should send 
envoys to Athens to plead their cause: until the return of these 
envoys, Pachés engaged that no one should be either killed, or 


put ir chains, or sold into slavery. Nothing was said about 
Salzthus, who hid himself as well as he could in the city. In 
spite of the guarantee received from Pachés. so great was the 
} . ᾿ . . ° 
alarm of those Mitylenewans who had chiefly instigated the 
revolt, that when he actually took possession of the city, they 
} τιν hen ῷ sly ) “ὦ , y Pp ᾿ 5 d . 
threw themselves as supphlants upon the altars for protection ; 
but being induced, by his assurances, to quit their sanctuary, 
A }. γώ ΙΊ, Ι — ᾿ ΄ rly + + . ‘i 
were placed in the island of Tenedos until answer should be 
received from Athens. 

See ΠΕ aN ὙΠ : . : . . . 

Having thus secured possession of Mityléné, Pachés sent 


round some triremes to the other side of the island, and easily 


But before he had time to reduce the two 
} he received news which 

turn his attention elsewhere. 
stonishment of « very one, the Peloponnesian fleet of 
seen on the coast of lonia. en 
earlier, and had Alkidas been a man of enerey. it 


reached Mityléné ey before the surrender of the 


hen about to advance into the 
he A henian fleet, were under the 
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of Phormio in the ' 
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greater number of them, —a barbarous proceeding, which excited 


had established themselves at Anza,' on the Asiatic continent, πνοὴν indi 
and acted as zealous enemies of Athens, — nevertheless, instead ively indignation among the neighboring Ionic cities to which 
. 40 : 1ey belonged; ins ‘ rhe ee 7 = 

ot sailing straight to Lesbos, lingered first near Peloponnesus, the) longed ; in omuch that when he reached Ephesus, the 


Samian exiles dwelling at Anwa. who had come forward 


next at the island of Delos, making capture of private vessels 3 , 
: so actively to help him, sent him a spirited remonstrance, 


with their crews; until at length, on reaching the islands of 
Ikarus and Mykonus, he heard the unwelcome tidings that the 


besieged town had capitulated. Not at first crediting the report, 


reminding him that the slaughter of men οἷ ngage 
ι ' ἢ neither engaged 


in war, nor cle! ies, nor even connected with Athens, except 
: by constraint, was racef ame for ᾿ 

»e sailed onward to Embaton, in the Erythraan territory on the Bags sry sll zracetul ss -- who came forth as the 

ia liberator of Greece, — and that, if he persisted, he would con- 


eoast of Asia Minor, where he found the news confirmed. 


RO ey 
a . . : " 57 ῷ ᾿ ngs ‘ ) Ql γᾷ + . ) ) Φ - - ΝΒ... 
onlv seven days had elapsed since te capitulation had been con- vert his friends into enemies, not his enemies into friends. 
~ i , . . ᾿ 
: eae μὰ on So keenly did Alkidas feel this animadversi 
doded. Teutiaplus, an Eleian captain in the fleet, strenuously o keenly did Alkidas feel this animadversion, that he at once 


: «ἡ | 9 "ἢ ] . ᾿ oy een Μὲ» > Ni * 
liberated the remainder of his prisoners, several of them Chians; 


urged the daring project of sailing on forthwith, and surprising ον: | 
Mityléné by night in its existing unsettled condition: no prep and th “νυ σο Ephesus, taking his course across sea 
aration would have been made ἴοι receiving them, and there was ower Krete and Peloponnesus. After much delay off the coast 
good chance that the Athenians might be su idenly overpower d. of Krete from stormy weather, which harassed and dispersed his 
the Mitylenawans again armed, and the town recovered. leet, he at length reached in safety the harbor of Kylléné in 
ΒΩ, ἃ proposition, which was indeed sometning mor | 1115, where his scat red ships were ultimately reunited.! 

daring, did not suit the temper of Alkidas. Nor could he be hus inglorious was the voyage of the first Peloponnesian 


induced by the solicitation of the exi ‘+. and fortify himsel! admiral who dared to enter that Mare clausum which passed for a 


either in any port of lonia, or portion of the territory of Athens.2 But though he achieved 
to afford support and counten: little, his mere presence excited everywhere not less dismay than 
nian empire as were dispo for the Ionic towns were all unfortified, and Alki- 
dently assured that many sack any one of them by sudden assault, even 

. “ to hold it permanently. Pressing messages 
to defray the ‘vino been sent from Erythre and from several other places, 
pose of relieving Mityléné, Alkidas believes himself interdicte : the Athenian triremes called Paralus and Salaminia, the 
from any other | ssels which usually carried public and sacred depu- 
nesus at once, dreading themselves seen the Peloponnesian fleet anchored 
and the Athenian fleet , the same intelligence. Pachés, 
on his return, coasung thwara [ΟἹ AASI the Capture οἵ Mityléné, set forth 
But isoners taken in his voyage were Now ἃ immediately in pursul . intruder, whom he chased as tar 
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- advantageous at the outset of political life, 
| up by the family connections, 


LJ pon » fat rn » prisoners the thenians had now ἢ aceociations. and political clubs, οἷο, which exercised very great 


pronounce, and they entered upon the discussion in a temper of inff ice both on the ities and the judicature of Athens, and 
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+olent than himself, and 
t anything like mercy to 


He proposed to apply 
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and took possession of all her ships of 
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the importance at ached to that protest, an | he en phi tau seemed th xtinguished, and the sacrifices, in honor of the de- 


with which it 1 ferth in Thucydidés. he five ju 3, fA eased victors who had fought under Pausanias, suspended, — 
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1 
᾿ ᾽ So 


killed. together with the twenty-five Athemlan prisoners. heir prominent antipathy. It is in this way that Thucydidés 


women captured were sold as slaves: and the town all | ETHON) xplains the conduct of Sparta, which he pronounces to have 


of Platza were han 1 over to the ‘Th ins, \ ἃ st estat izorou in the extreme. And in truth it was more 


lished in them a few oligarchical Platwan exiles, together wit gol onsidering only the principle of the case, and apart 
some Megarian exiles,— but alter a lew mo hs recall nts [ the number ictims, than even the .irst unexecuted sen- 
step, and blotted out Plate,? as a separate town and terr ᾿ Υ; ce of Athens against the Mityleneans: for neither Sparta, 
sen the muster-roll of llas. They pulled wn all the privat r even Thebes, had any fair pretence for considering Platza 
buildings and employed the mat rials to build a vast barrack iS 3 volt to hereas Mityléné was a city which had 
| : hundred f | peculiarly offensive to Athens. 
justice to the Plataans on 

mised nothing to the Mitylenzans, 

be reserved for the decision of the 

city — interesting from its Hellenic 

teful and tenacious attachments, and its unmer- 

the persons of its citizens 

ter restored, destroyed 

30 checkered was the fate of 

contending polities of 


the twenty-five Athe- 


ancient authors 


think so obvious and so 
ere. It shows how little 
| upon, when critics 
es into harmony, and in sub- 
place of an erroneous statement 
And in the present instance, the 
; defensible, because the Pseudo- 
rs and inaccuracies respect- 
siege. The ten 
imaginations of these 

' Thucyd. iil, 59. 
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Athens vhat was going on, an Athenian trireme arrived with 
envoys to try and defeat these manceuvres; while a Corinthian 


trireme also brought envoys from Corinth to aid the views of the 
opposite party. ‘The mere presence of Corinthian envoys indi- 


κε 


cated a change in the political feeling of the island: but still 


ore conspicuous did this change become, when a formal publie 


hearing both envoys, decided, — that Korkyra 
with Athens according to the limited 
stipulated ;! but would 


ship with the Pelopon- 


amnian quarrel. But 


Ἰ 


thens and Korkyra had since become 


ing else than a 8 


and domestic. Ti 
ειι A : . ει 


acainst Peithias,. t 
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] . — ᾿ | : =r ataks “νὴ ὁ hn ly te the 17°11 9 fill sittine. and there slew 
penaity ot a sti , irachn ak it: Du . 


senators, partly private 


it is no unc 


nds escaped the Same fate by 


γ' 


petter ΟΥΡῚ 


- +h had brought the envoys, 
pealed, j 


a now departed forthwith to 
but still often 


BS 7 ia ) is ἢ] terror arising from 
would be afraid t POSCCUL II COVEr, Σὲ ste »τ' sana (v ., sie 

Jal was injured by the act, and any one wh ema forward to hei z ac ced an assembly, affirmed that what they 

soa : | done was unavoidable to guard Korkyra against being made 

nd proposed a resolution of full neutrality, 

| and towards the Peloponnesians, — to re- 

ee ee ae f the belligerents, except of a pacific 

μετ — He ip atatime. And this resolu- 

The languags ned to pass, — it probably was not 

‘al partisans were at hand in 

sent envoys to Athens, to com- 

such coloring as suited their 

fugitive partisans of Peithias from 

fention, such as might occa- 

> With some of the fugi- 

is sort, or perhaps the fear of compro- 
left behind, prevailed: but most of 

with them, appreciated better 

as like ly to follow. ‘The 

fugitives as had 

; Athenians 

ἢ at Acgina; while a fleet 

Luryme don, was immediately 
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ined battle came up by single ships, without the least 

order or conc rt. 
The Peloponnesians, soon seeing that they had little to fear 
such enemies, thought it sufficient to set twenty of their 
t the Korkyreans, while with the remaining thirty- 
they moved forward to contend with the twelve Athenians. 
tus, having plenty of sea-room, was not afraid of this 
superiority, —the more so, as two of his twelve tri- 
re the picked vessels of the Athenian navy, — the Sa- 
1 ἢ He took care to avoid entangling 
of the enemy, and to keep rowing about 
contrived to disable one of their 
the beak ot one ot his vessels, 
of attacking him with their superior 
; into a circle and stood on the defen- 
he first combat with Phormio in the 
trait at Rhium. Nikostratus (like Phormio) 
is circle, trying to cause confusion by feigned 
ing tosee some of the ships lose their places or 
r, so as to afford him an opening for attack. 


have succeeded, if the remaining twenty 


hips, seeing the proceeding, and recollecting with 


s of a similar manceuvre in the former battle, 
Lhe Korky rean ships, whose disorderly condition 
hastened to join their comrades. ‘The whole 
mes now again took the aggressive, and 
tratus, who retreated before them, but 


keeping the head of his ships towards the 


< 


he succeeded in drawing them away from 

leave to most of the Korkyraan ships opportu- 

ck to the harbor; while such was the superior 
the Athenian triremes, that the Peloponnesians 
to come up with him or force him to action. ‘They 
in the evening to Sybota, with no greater triumpb 
Lesbos (Thucyd. iii, 33); 

; have been sent round te 

see in what constant service they were 
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Ἐ6 the fiercest and most discontented of 

such a change was but too sure to 

ge almost ungovernable, as the only com« 

e terror and suffering. As soon as the 
was known to have fled, and that of Eury- 
ie Korkyrzan leaders brought 

essenian hoplites who had hith- 

providing a resource against 


ar Ξ ᾿ 
part of their interiol 

. 
tly mi nned, — and he 
t, to go out against the 


ed. were orders d tO sal 


he Hyllai 
rked. a more wholesale 


individuals 
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' 1 at, Int wee deanerate kyrean butchery: unfortunately, Thucydidés tells us nothing 
who, seeing that their lot was desperate, | : ᾿ x ὦ" ᾿ 7 ᾿ ᾿ , 

eae ee at all about Nikostratus, after the naval battle of the preceding 
own hands to starvation or the sword OF τῷ 


hung themselves on branches of the t urrounding the temple, day.! ; 
others helped their friends in the work ΟἹ suicide, and, in one way “ὦ Θ should have been glad to hear something about the steps 
a another, the entire band thus pt rished: it was probably a COD- taken in the way of restoration or healing, after this burst of 
sglation to them to believe, desecration of the precinct murderous fury, in which doubtless the newly-emancipated slaves 
" yuld bring down the anger of the god iV] re not the most backward, and after the departure of Eury- 
Seana θα But here again Thucydidés disappoints our curiosity. 
ae τῶ -emained witk his fleet for seven days, ων al | n hear from him, that the oligarchical exiles who had 
oy) a time the victorious Korky reans carrie n : ang ins ry Ι , caped to the mainland were strong enough to get possession of 


ae forts and most part of the territory there belonging to Kor- 
t who nad υ ht =, 


perseculion aVallIsL LUO party 


i 


ollie irchical revolution. kive hundred ὁ 


yra; just as the exiles from Samos and Mityléné became more 


1: 1. » white ho did not, Οἱ ‘less completely masters of the Persea or mainland possessions 
ἣν flight to the mainland ; ὙΠ wi 1d . 


-ς * they « | be found. Some belonging to those islands. ‘They even sent envoys to Corinth 
could not fiee, were Ssiain wherever the y und. ; 
d Sp: [ 11 } 1 >t-s . . Ἂς. ‘ a1 ‘ — ic 317 νος = 
death-wounds even on | Sparta, in hopes of procuring aid to accomplish their resto 
ter hi g been di ation by force> but their request found no favor, and they were 

te, alter having been Ura ; : 
reduced to their own resources. After harassing for some time 


violence. 


τ ] heddins : the Korkyrzans in the island by predatory incursions, 80 as to 
heir victims : : Ta πος See pee | er Seen 
poser ee them to starve ; as produce considerable dearth and distress, they at length collected 
ΓΠΘῚΓ D1IeoOU, VUl : ; . . . Υ am 

| band oi kK pirot mercenaries, passed over to the island, and 
the saceagezeul 


VPausania 
VW as 
t of Nikostratus 


} } ' +} re i . thie floode te 
arty who thus suffered: th 0 aa 
5 ᾿ ’ } ΚΗ preceding summer, we contract a 
ned. and various individuals, under ΤΑΊ δι i grip 
ilso open d, and various individual na a ocenitiliie Rides: δ anti ὦ 
". 6 ' 1° δ. 4 ᾿ ἐ ‘OO Υ 

a 2 are έν TY ᾿ TY iis. Were . ᾿' ᾿ " . 1 . 

been concerned in the iwarchical movemel ν᾽ ise such a feeling in the minds 


nersonal enemies or lebtors. I his spilorabie uspensiv! ᾿ : ἱ : lex wise he probably would have mentioned something to 


7 = ly TT +} : weal 4 { . 41 >} — - Nice) ha Yr nar ahle 
“as well AS continues d AMAL BAS vas . ‘ tt ϊ Α i ritliv}. lis OULISSIO! tne more it marka i ; 


by the Akarnanians LG 


1: 


Ι = lan’ 
ΓΕ ΓΥ ΠΟ os =i 
; in have died or pecome GIs- 


itiment out of W ἢ ar ‘ie αν ae ee : , hist ot di ν 


aistinctly Say 
nés (Pac. 347) h a story that Phormio was 


ICU farther reason he allel appreciate ΟΣ 1} 3 = ν AKA! ii ms, ot la 16 couk not serve in consequencs 
Be ) a a vad , ret αἱ ἢ , tC that ἶ inder sentence for Ps le@avy ine, which he Wwe 
wit of humanity mm his character: but had J | : dor sentence for « heavy δὲ . ᾿ 
; . A : ᾿ x Ὁ 1 id ᾿ th Vnai he . 1] \ to iy a rdain Vy. tne Athe nians contrived a means of evading 

mained in command, we may irly pre , judg } : 


be enabkd to serve. It is difficult to see 


hucvdidés, who says that the 


., Comicc. Gree. vol. i, p. 144, ang Frag: 
Phormio was introduced as a chief charac 
orward soldier 
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mountain 
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Ad 
o.— and this 
Arnolé, with 


but all agreeing about the 


‘ 


s made to mean, in the words of Dr 


TI “τς ον οι 


Ν KORKYR 


of intesti ‘onflict, instead of being kept within such limits ays 
consists with the maintenance of one society among the contend- 


ing parties, becomes for the time inflamed and poisoned with all the 


, 


unscrupulous hostility of foreign war, chiefly from actual alliance 


in the state and foreigners without. In fol- 
sive description of the historian, we have to 


general state of manners in his time, especially 


‘rated by the laws of war, as compared with that 


: SaaS eee rreater humanity and respect for life which has grown up during 
nd means, “the deterring, preventing, ™ gepiecemet Ramee nt τ the 


last two centuries in modern Europe. And we have farther 
ee ἄμμι ρρθοῖν: : i Ρ "ἡ _ | ih] liectiv' ‘ecollect that if né been describing the effects of politi- 
aia gl a πηρτροπὴ. in rhetoric, is its contrary term. 1] nu i ‘al fury among Carthaginians and Jews, instead of among his 
γελβρς σε lil, 4° ; ἫΝ ks, he would have added to his list of 


y = 1 e ὩΣ : δὶ 
crucinxion, and other rennementis on simple 


ruage of Thucydidés is to be taken rather as a gen- 


1 of phenomena which he had ob- 


communities, rather than as belonging 


f them. Nor are we to believe — what 
σ of his opening words might at first suggest 


hed in Korkyra was only the earliest, but by 


~ 


ries of similar horrors spread over 
facts stated in his own history suffice 


same causes which worked upon this 
‘ame disseminat d, and produced analogous 


many [ΠΟΙ communities, vet the case of 


the first, so it was also the worst and most 
t of intensity Fortunately, the account of 
understand it from beginning to end, 

ree of guilt of the various parties im- 

‘an seldom do with certainty ; because when 
of violence has begun, the feelings arising 


presently overpower in the minds of 


wt Ι . - ᾿ 1; sat ‘ : aa s ern? ~ 
τῇ eee ἃ ὧν | arties the original cause of dispute, as well as all scruples 
f morality whicu — : Ἢ I 


φαῦνα | comment, upon ἀσφάλεια. 
᾿ af Looe : : 
“Sharp and recklt ἐνομίζετο to be unders 
manly character: secret . his ἴδω of the 
precaution, — ἃ spec! 


According to this constru 


Agia belongs to the yredi ate 
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pretence for affirming 


loss. hardship, or dis- 


ἡ" 


oligarchical insur- 


and tranquillity, —_— 


effort, — they 
with enormities as well as suffering 


in their own complete eX- 


final misery 


7 


he behavior whereby j 


his time, we shall have 
nts in Athens, similar in 
‘kyrzan revolution; ex- 
an existing and conser- 
first suce 
restored. 
r such circumst: 
ally in regard to 
in those of vie tory. it 
‘ticipation in 
discussion, 


, 


of speech, and fol- 
constantly present, to 
ἢ dikast or ekkle- 
and the paramount 
how much all these 
at Athens more than 
iduals. contributed 


revenge, yen 


ditterent 
much 
false 

. } 
ici} and great 


morality, superior 


i honorably and benefi- 
ired with the mass ot 
rcising powe 
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words, hestowed upon themselves t 
men, the honorable and good, 
attached to those without their 
tenor, implying low mora! 


be found borne out by the Τὶ 


} 


! 


of infirmity, with occasional! 

᾿ ἢ . nile cener: 
WOrkKk upon Line pe Op! O rs 
even the Athenian democra 


democracies in Greece. 
were only a part of the peo 
from honorable individual ex: 
If exempted by the 

beset smaller and poorer 
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tion an unmeasured 


ambition 


acterized 

strongest anti- 
chical oath cit 
as we advanct 


Korky rean rey οἷαί | 
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CHAPTER LI. 


FROM THE TROUBLES IN KORKYRA, IN 
PELOPONNESIA)D 


FIFTH YEAR OF TH 
ν᾽ WAR, DOWN [HE END OF THE SIXTH 


1 Ἷ | ᾽ν » 
the troubles of Kork yra occurred, 
a conducted 


an armament against the 
mouth of the harbor οἱ 


a Me rarian tort and varrison. The 


separated it from the Megarian port of 


nira 


ance of the harbor, was defended by 


irom Nisa, which Nikias attacked and 


from his ships. He 

‘ation on that side with the 

16 Other side, where it communi- 
Lore d over V ith a Causeway. 


lets 


ι 


more COMp 


t the Mega- 


to done only trom the 


some time con- 

nh more than once 

occasion on which 

was now one of 
 Gitammenwentit... 

commonwealth, and appears to 

and more constant personal 


ns, from the present time down 


amuy he ranked among the 
i Characteél, Aristotle placed 
son ΟἹ Melésias und Theramenés. 


in Athenian history, — seemingly even 
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mind, Nikias possessed two. on which, mest of al] 


4 


properly speaking, that influence 


τὶ and not to any special 
thorouchly incorruptible, as to 


Nikias m Athenian politics “i < i *mon and Thi cuniary gains, —a quality so rare in Grecian public men of all 


man once be came notorious for possessing 

degree of trust tha any superiority of 

upon him: next, he adopted the 

ity of a consé rvative or stationary 

democr: iding new acquisitions at a 

or provocation to fresh enemies. 

politician to betr: vidence | EES ‘ith this important point of analogy, there were at the same 

to the Sicilian exp litic “p τὰς ΕΣ ει hat disaste 7m terial differences between them, even in reeard to foreign 

foreion relation Athens | | ᾿ ee policy. riklés was a conservative, Τὶ ite against submitting 

among the ' 5. or abstraction of empire, as well as refraii ing from aggran- 

Four Hundred: but lizement: las Was in } hearted, averse to energetic 

ne revious state of fort for any pur} vhatever, and disposed, not only to maine 

a savercion ain peace, but eve purchase it by considerable sacrifices. 

he conservative 

powerful Athens: and as he was 

details and actual course of publie 

‘t to the cautious and prudential 

7 re Sis eee point of view. and joying unqualified credit for honest pur- 
shoul BVO ΣΌΣΕΝ : ἘΞ 


was steadily recog 


might not be 


ich Nikias had in common 
se of those minor and col- 
ople, which that great 
‘hile Periklés attached 
id not redeem, i 
the 
the 
formable to 
Athenian round 
μαυτοῦ : va 
; 
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Τ puis the 1siness were men of great ability and high pecuniary value. 


ther. just . . - . . 
᾿ in this form, and not in 
g by what remains to us of the comie 
change Οἱ een considered as a perfectly gentleman- 
religious le ft] 
; ν indicious em] I 
added the judi lOUS CM} 


popularity. Chose liturg 
taken by rich mel 


making money: for while they abound with derision 


dresser Kleon, the lamp-maker Hyperbolus, and 


mother to whom Euripidés owes his birth, 
he slave-letter 

was thus occupied with 

together with the general moder- 


ncomium ; : ἘΞ 
cae him often wish to abstract himself from 


"ἢ 
‘emembered 


uctance, rare among the 

made the Athenians more anxious 
services. In the eyes of the 

he Hippeis, t Ὃ richest classes in 
mselves, — and on the whole, the best 
reproach or calumny, whom they 
sers and lamp-makers who often 

The hoplites, who de- 

ἃ even the brave, hardy, 

appened to be poor,” — 

and family with honesty, 

The maritime and trad- 

decorous, honest, religious gen- 
treated the poort ΒΓ men 


ne public service into a job 


he possessed no come. 

imperative and 

Lt always worthy of being consulted, 
nst public mischief. Before the fatal 
never commanded on any very serious 
ie had done had been accome 


Ἢ 


live 


Γ njoyed the reputation of a for- 


whom he 


for each: 


ctigalibus, iv, 14. 
Lp Auyay Ὁ ἣν μεθ 
unde μώντιν ἔχε ἐπι dati 5 ΝΣ τολεμικ ἣ γῆν οὐδ᾽ ὄγκος αὐτῷ διὰ πενίαν 
δεισιδαιμονίας ἀφαιρὼν 


gested by Plutarch as an r mist [voc 
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1 position must have been essential to the social harmony of 


some towns, it appears that such political asso 
under the forn oymnasia,' for the mutual 
itia for joint banquets. At 


J 


numerous, and doubtless not habitually in 
» the antipathies among different 
of mature ] 


strong, and the union brought 
in opposition to 
a A 


7 


᾿ . " : ᾿ ᾿ } r) ' ' ‘ } ν ἡ A| a | thi I] < | ι > thy LLic Four Hundred arose only 
fully suitable to the Athenian democracy, bu ᾿ 


᾿ Ξ Se ee t of comm lesire | ut down the democracy, and lasted but 
new the difference intended to be noted δ - ae τὰ : , ᾿ : ; ᾿ 

view the αἱ sb a2 Se ae τε cis- | littl : the enatio persons to serve in the 
Nikias was a minister or m | man, — 


᾿ (Ὁ δα οὴν apacity οἱ strateécus and other principal offices creatly dep wind 
a’ ; ut sar Us y ic i 1 ) wa | 
ing and always likely t rei 


ῃ 


᾿ : vnminnn ¢ wen tn πὰ ον: and pon them as well as the facility of passing through that trial 
— _ pig Bes “bli. ἢ ἰ We must divest 1 accountability to which every man was liable after his year of 
romney P gore 4 h tl understood to carry ice. iNikias, and men generally of his rank and fortune, helped 
these words ni ᾿ , ἘΠ as ἽΝ i | ir turn, compost d what may 

idual functionaries οἱ 


‘rs to individual men as toe 


the sub- 


lavogue Andro 


’ 


th some attempts to en- 


ire more ingenious than trustworthy 
die Hetairien in Athen. von W. Vischer. 
hichte der politischen Hetairien zu Athen. von Hermann 
1840), 
il workings of the Syssitia and Gymunasia, see Plate 
Polybius, xx, 6. 
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ns on a small scale 
oth of Nikias and 


series of Athenian meas- 
which afterwards became the turning-point of 


‘ ‘ γυ ‘ } ᾿ς ν{ γ Ν ᾽ τῳ 
the state — ὁ a depariment by themselves, 


p separately, and bring them down to the 


against Syracuse, when I reach the date of 


the sam« year, the « pidemic disorder, 
for some time, resumed its ravages at 


7 


year longer, to the sad ruin 
the city. And it seems 


summer, were distin- 


-“ 


re also felt on the coast of Euboea and 

nds of Atalanté and Peparéthus ; the Athe- 
the two guardships at Atalanté were par- 

e earthquakes produced one effect favorable 

ed the Lacedzmonians from invading At- 


yparta, had already reached the isthmus 


Υ ] 4 ᾿ * ν᾿ 
ine repe ated earthquakes were looked 


‘ ἐ +} ] < ahay 
portent, and the scheme was adan- 


<es, however, were not considered as calculated 
monians from the foundation of Herakleia. a 
On this occasion, 


nm not before men- 


immediateiy north ot the 
subdivisions 
These lat- 


Mount C&ta on it ‘th side, — as 


ittle tribe properly so called, which was 


. 


Dorians generally, whe 


mountain-range on the south, — were both of 


J, 90. 


and accommoda- 


lans, and created much 
Lacedzemonian 


ir Manacement. 
inian territory was tr 
ir soil. 


hostilities from 


not idle: and 


misgoverned wi 


entailed upot Athens (Ὧν 


yl y dishonor d 
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il losses, — a deed 


1 . Ὁ L Aaa 
leed of blood which dee} 


Niki ie island with 
On this occasion, iN14 , 


; 1S, ravaged 


and after vainly summoning 
ic hut retired without und 
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Ηρ then sail 
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the joi : lian 


were urge! 
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was ne: 

But this 
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attack a 
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lions ' more worthy f tl ls rgve force which he commanded thas 

The various tribes οἵ Actolians, 

V5 and unrivalled in the use of the 

{ out of their hands, — stretched 

re the country from between Parnassus and (Kta to the 

eastern bank of the Achel6us. The scheme suggested 

Messenians was, that Ds mosthenés should attack the gre 
—the Apoddti, Ophioneis, and Kury 

remaining continental tribes between 

and Mount Parnassus might b invited or 

ΟἹ Athens, — the Akarnanians being 
Pay ing thus got the command 

enes contemplated the ulterior scheme 

he west of Parnassus, throuch 

iting the north of 

to Athens, and enemies to the ΖΕ 10.» 


both in their habits and in their 


in the upper 
I 


He would then 


ory ot the Phocians. who 


Athe nians if a favorable opportunity OC- 
al any rate be constrained LO do SO. kK rom 
le from the northward the conters 

great enemy of Athens: which 


compleiely subdued, if assailed at the 


‘ 


᾿ 


Any Athenian general, who could have 
lve scheme, would have acquired 

ed οἱ lebrity. But Demosthens S 
ormed, both of tl] invincible 


Υ Cotmmprense Cd naer tf ῃ ᾿ )Ϊ ΓΟ  ΒΟΙῚΘ 
‘ 


tribes 

xpression: the name 
ime, as Poppo and Dr, 
ould calculate on vetting under his ordera 
ther tr besides; but whag 
Agrei, east of Am 


a prope ΕΣ 


9OG 


second Kro. 
Fes untortified 
them and fled to 

to halt and w 
engaved to invade 
indispensable to his 
arfare and similarity 

rsuaded hij 

ler that the villages 
‘Tore any collective 
Cr: and Demosthenés was so e€ne- 


i no resistance, that he 


rted, and captured 


is good fortune. The moun- 
not only DY the inhabitants 
/itolia, collected 

Kalliés, who borders ἰ 
sthenes had become 


ewarned all 


nt ambassadors 


ι: 
of cit 


from th 


Colvatl, th retreated when 


he Scho. 


᾿ 

+} 
Ay 

4.01 


ienlans to invade 


800 


. Ἰ + ν , 7" ¥ > > — esnmimn 
ι A the y ians advance d ΓΟΥ͂Ν rad 4) chara the mM, &T 4 
ne 4 ἘΠῚ - it al ᾿ Ἢ : | : eke 
t! ΤΕ ion the moment that tne pursuers, who could n 
ner agg yoo LUI ἰ Li r 


Ι ᾿ γασρ ρος ἡ he cround 
} loar ° > wequehrte of ine } lovredne (1 1 if 9 ᾿ 
ΟΥ̓ ΔΎ Τὺ ial in con i 

re < I 


t he ain body. ‘Lhe all number of bowmen 
bevan to return to the main [ 3 


Ἰ 


' Ι pt τα ἦν shielded 
| with Demosthenés for some time ke pt their unshi 
aion’ 1: Ll ᾿ | | : τ᾿ : 
‘lants at bay ; but the officer commanding the bowmen wa 
assaliants at Day ; 


Γι 


resently slain, and the stock of arrows became nearly exhausté δι 
At wha was still WOPrse, Chromon, the Mes es the only ΠῚ: 
who knew the country, and could serve as om 

The bowmen became thus either nef “ean sn 

the hoplites exhausted themselves in μα —— co oa 
beat off an active enemy, who ΠΝ n turn ¢ oP < strane 
in every successive onset thinned and distresse 1ien }] 


1 ) 
¢ | 


, ᾿ ο οηδΩ was completely 
At leneth the force of Demosthen wa 
more. Fr.t iM7Lih Lil ἦν | | 
᾿ Ι͂ εἰν . r} it 1} eA 
1 weanallod \ ficht nt with: 
broken, and compell 


without 


even lost thems | “αν 
flames kindled around them by the “1018 8 
Ἰεῖ} Ne i i « a 


lanct : sembled at Cen on, hear 
were εἰ ‘ . 


+) 


rune of Demosthenés in command, as 
r , | q the bye | 
nd twenty hoplites, amon h 
the Athenian muster-roll. Lhe 
‘ T f 1} ktus LO At 
{ αν Wa Soon transported back irom Naup: Lu | 
“in ) Ins LO nuch atral 
1) mo thenes remained behind, be ing too I! 
c i ed | Lit ‘ | | 
‘eturn at such a mom«e 
snleasure of his countrymen to return at su 
‘rtain that his conduct was suc 


} T) dit y ac: 
are; and that the expedition ag 


' 


Ls ' : , iid been conceived 
lished ally and provoking a new enemy, had 


) ᾽ i 4 γ" 

: thine but the unexpect 1avol 

lecree of rashness which nothing but tl 

UC i . 
’ | le Ὑ 

tune could have counter vaianced. 
ii’ 


1 ! Ε}} 
ν ᾿ 1. renemy whom his ull 
force ΟἹ the new enem' 


Tp 
} ᾿ 


in ACI ity, SOON Mads itseull 
A into aculyvi J? ὲ i 


despatched LO pe Γι: “aiis (ΟἹ 


promise of a considerable tol 
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‘tus: and about the month of Se] 


sand Peloponnesian hoplites, includ 


irom the newly-founded colony of Herakleia. was assembled at 
Delphi, under the command of Kurylochus, Makarius. and Mene 
demus. Their road of march to Naupaktus lay tl 
ritory of the Ovzolian Lokrians, wl] 


temoer, a body 
ing five hundred 


rough the ter 
10M they proposed either te 


- With Amphissa, the largest Lokrian 
, and in the immediate neighborhood 


gain over or to subdue 


townshi of Delphi, they had 
Amphissians were in a state of feud 
side of Parnassus, and were 


might become the instrument of 
Phocian antipathy against them. On 


— tor the 


bors on the other 

atraid that the ΠΟῪ armament 
the very first applicatior. 

they joined the Spartan alliance, and gave hostages for their 
many other Lokrian 
- AMONG others the My oneis, who were 


it: moreover. they persuaded 


masters 


pass on the road — to do the same. Kury- 


these various townships reinforcements for 
tages for their fidelity, whom he deposited 


th 


I 


LOUS ¢ nabled LO march throuch 


’ 


krians without resistance: ex- 


1d Kupalion, both which places he took by 


territory ot Naupaktus, he was 


of the Xtolians; and their joint 


all the neighborhood. captured the Cor- 


vhich had become subject to the 


large 


O circuit of wall and thinly defended, 


danger, and would certainly have been taken 
» 5 


ie efforts of the Athenian Demosthenés, 


been saved by tI 


remained t} unfortunate /Etolian ex- 


coming march of Kurylochus, he went 


rT 
; 


manians, and persuaded them to send a 


« 
force to aid in the defence of Naupaktus~- for a long time they 
| ᾿ nis 


solicitations. in consequence of the 
Kas, but they were at length induced to 
one thousand Akarnanian hoplites, 


into Naupaktus ; avd Eurviochus 


803 


aa = attack, : I WT TOU ; DeLLYy nsi procured for 
i ἵ ΕΠΙΝ" | | trievin ny] ‘ VT Oy? P A 4] " 
ἢ ι al [ . De 


westward | 
ail } oa , | ‘KW ra - 1Ζ}} Ls 7OiIdeN Op} tl nity, came 
rs of Akarnania. ee Bosse «sss " ἜΒΗ δὲ with the ty envy Athenian tri- 
_ — ) δ, red 4 niat if lites and sixty 


εἰ for the common f i 
oun ἢ hole carnania force cone 


The ZEtolians, who had con | retire 
re akin : Nau +4 rp « Al ; ΕΕ1ῸῚῚ ‘ . trate ; ‘ ᾿ Ἵ 
rpose ALLACKINE 4 I . ; ; UC TILE I 
purpoe Ol ᾿ — ae named feneral 
to their re 


50 con siderable ae hiloch! 
orce, both the three 


enjoying the 


᾿ 


sailed upon him to 5} her 
, beta scurine him | ϊ 5 ri nel ry εὐ ᾿ 
| : , | irylochus, already πὶ and in position a Olpe, about 


αν 
17 1 ἃς : 
ae was apprized that 


7 ᾿ 
pest chance Οἵ 


Akar- 


itting 


pressing mes- 


emselves and 


and formidable enemy, 


we, and condueted his troops 


(ack them. The vround was ruceed 


the two armies lay a steep ravine 


4 | 
te nace en th. Law law . ie 
UY pass, 50 thal they lay for five 
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| hené about thre ‘ed: that of the opponents 
1 he would ἔρυμα PLN Bs ᾿ Pag 
rifices (which 


, Eurylochus and Ma- 


. 


| ‘aid eet: . slain: the thir -dzeus, found himself be- 
interesting anec te r pe I : 00 


the more positive and 
quaints us, 
order of ba 


: } COoTnmMan ler. too mucl 
being favorabDl 


as 


advantage of the eu 


stomary truce 


tiations with Demos- 


ye? 


irpose of obtaining 


refused : 


Tanian 


: : 
i those 


neans and othe 
make a separate and 
ymrades, ho opposition 
means, not merely to 
ft Argos and Akar- 
me reenaries who 
more per- 


Peloponne- 


Gre 
pians ‘ 
Argos. 
mosthené 
real ' ᾿ ' : 
δ ished without ‘ : ALUi rit ι Gemocracy: bul as 1 tne act Of a Spartan 
accomplishes is \fantineans were those whe | ere x ee 

. ᾿ heaten ae ᾿ . “ ἢ ᾿ " d : . i id CU! i i i Vi I Dah) 
Among all = : ρα | rh rhe loss in the army of 
best maintained their εἰ 


evening. 


‘ading Peloponnesians, 


manifestation of that 


“ 


. " | iva nas, tii, i 
δ Phucyd. iii, 107, | ’ 
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. 4 ᾽ν. | ™ — ᾿ ὁ ‘ cory > nioht © fT < + 2T) 
oe en 16. 1 mn 1 ct morning ame night, a detachment 


ς 


0 Amphilochians, under di: Demosthenés, seized the 


r himself. di iding 


position at Olpz in 
divisions, having 


τες 


their own country. marche 
in road to Idomené ; the other. under 
τῆς ἘΣ 
" 


tly through the pass leading from 


το 


marching all night, they reached the 
daybreak, — Demosthenés 


The surprise was com- 


Ἰ ) 
ng down and asleep, 


¢ 


the recent battle. 
lect ἢ 


+ 
L<h ‘ 


express purpose, 
wilight, mistook 
tellow-citizens coming back from the 
d Messenians thus fel] among 


᾿ 


and unarmed, and without any possibil 


imbers of them were destroved on t! Θ 


} 


1 


εὖ Ψ- +} : : 
‘tions among the neighbor- 


- 


Ἰ 
LLC 


τ 


Akar- 
ay Ὦ dead 


----------. ...ὄ.ὦ ..,. 


+ 
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the Am- 


ΙΓ ὙΦ’ 


mjectured, and Poppo 
xt Σαλυνϑίου instead 
ight certainly be 

still be an awkward- 


its antecedent, and 


᾿ : 
periy to come aiter 


n mean, that 
with ὦ 
re WILD Dal 


9 


from which place 


nstrue equally well, or at 


onjectural alteration of 


ἢ 


ly the name of the placa, 


used in this 


patronymic 


ym it a new nomen tile. veral 


patronym 


ic form, present this same 
sentence will mean. 
Peloponnesians from the 
Pelo- 

were 

ay well 


A\mbrakiots and Velo 
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rnens,. nol the ; : 

] , 31} ( ΤΙ τι reedom al prosperity ol onia — was now re 
Peloponnesian suovert | . oe 2 *. = 18 “Ἢ - 

nd aid newed. henian elebrated the festival with its accompa- 

hari ‘e, in a manner more splendid 


and they appointed 


To Demosth: nes pers nait' J ue ὦ = 2 a ‘ iImMilal (1 ) elebrate every fourth year. At this 


᾿ 


Ambrakian gulf pr (eager -" BE ες period they were excluded | from the Olympic and the 


hy the skill which he had ΑἸΒΡΙΑΥ ἐδ , Vic] Pythian games, which probably made the revival of the Delian 


for his imprudence in the 4® “ΤΕ Ὁ - at ἡμωμωὼα fs festival more gratifying te them. The religious zeal and muni 


’ 


himself in the vor ΟἹ Ui year ous vith his ficence of Niki: yas strul ing isplayed at Delos.! 


ica by the Lacedemonians had now be. 
. undertaken in every year of the 


sixth, and then omitted onlv from acci- 


same hopes were no longer entertained 

r. During the present 

having lasted a year, αἱ Pou, vga Ee τυ ΜῈ ae spring, Agis king of arta conduct the Peloponnesian army 
ascribed this lief to the Eee , into the territory, seemingly about the end of April, and repeated 


All +} 
Mik UL 


about to become the 


the exiles 
island and for- 
so much 


and 


city were 


ft 


Ly tril emes, 


| Sophoklés, LO halt 
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ne Lhe coast 


which gave 


[ΓΟ οἤβης 
fort, — the 


Ing οἱ tresh 


Iasshslon 
and GO ut 


the 

given a 

ot me rely 
in his nar 
hoke up both 
t could not 
y suffices 
10) raise 
vididés;: 8 
dés to the 


10 


But Euryn 


ic very 


harbor 


+ 


be start 


march down 
than two hundre 


to ti 
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ica, Were summoned to 

Ly this first march.! 

iesian fleet came in 

and occupies the harbor. Demosthen deta hed two out of his 


arn EKury medon and the mai ieet, and to en- 


ie hauled ashore 


uem by palisades planted in 

the best manner he 

his force, — some of 

many only half-armed, — 

rtification, to resi attacks 

ixt) chosen hoplites and a 
ication down to th 

is weakest, for the 

given them- 


assailant fleet, Accord- 


ul pose, seconded 


» possibility of approach 


immediately under the 
he water’s edge, 

ἢ, and warn- 

in sum 

hat the 

enemy 

of effecting 
eine better known 
a melidas, and a 
dzmoniang 

O hast ly converted 


ley foresaw that the first attack 


4} 


fleet of Eurymedon would prob- 


occupy forth the island of 
natural pla e where the Athenian fleet would 


the purpose of assisting the garrison ashore 


— —_ _ ΒΝ —" 


3 ΤΒαογά. iv, 10, 


GALLANTRY OF BRASIDAS. 89) 


ior ought the Peloponnesian allies to be backward 


- tte coast on the mainian in sacrifici their ships for Sparta, in return for the many ser- 
The neighborit.g coa: ‘ her spot nea : | 


; I . ἡ Ὶ 
| ἐγ} ἐ Loa 3 ’ 
Ο 


Ὁ and hostile, : ἱ Ἢ ss which she had rendered to them.! Foremost in perform- 
both peeve τ a Lation. ANG - a 7 : ; ΓΘ} as in exhortati Nn. Brasidas constrained his own pilot 
where they a= ΜῈ } Ὁ] ἱ p Uj , | s at i aly ance d in person even on to the 
a t ashore. But here 
Athenian defenders. 
ith so many wounds, 
DOWS, or foremost part ol 
hield, slipping away 


rboard into the 


OW) 
‘rected a tro- 


> 
of Br: 


repeat 
Asiné, in the 
machines ; which 
iosthenés, on the 
and could not be 
the same time, there 
- for their previous attack had been 


sea, where the wall was lower. but 


uit an excellent note of Dr. Ar- 
9 the looseness and exaggeraticn 


t 


distinctness of Thucydidés. 

ποίει τὴ ἧς ἐν τῷ τότε, τοὶς μὲν 
γα εἶναι καὶ τὰ HEU ΚΜρατιστοις, Toic dé ϑαλασσίοις τε καὶ 
ον προξχειν 


24* Zloc 
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. . il ( rani s; were left open, thouck 


the y det; min, +n F ᾿ ᾽ ΜΞ 
| i ῃ | Σ within: but even here. SO 


defectiy their nrarant 4 
ΥΟΣΩ͂Ι OF their triremes 


aboard, when the 
once to attack 


Naupaktus, 50 ὧδ 
. 
se 7 
+5 Ὁ ic τ | : 
apna s, afloat, and in ficht. 
the is! 
δ ᾿ς but were at lencth 
many of them with 


v8 and towed off. one 


ns, vigorously pursu- 


looked around 1] a Sie uns ' wah ' far | 
to | ͵ Ti ) ὶ ᾿ ᾶΪ : ’ | ; ἶ r . d εἰ γε ; aT ~ | “) ; | γ Ὶ 
- th ¢ retuvce on the shore, 


t-station ept the unimbhavl | | 
I 4 y\ Ϊ 1 111} at tn noment when the 


Into act 


.d the mai 


acedzm< 


4. 


the Athenian 
( ἢ the harb 
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but it was agreed that they should keep 


| over the island, yet without landing 
sistence of t] 


he detachment in the island, 
permitted to send over every day two 
ready baked, two kotyle of 
- together with half that 
; but this was all to be 
Athenians. 


in cakes. 
wine. 
quantity 


done 


with peremptory 
ob! 


It was, more- 
ove rovision of the armis- 
ie should be considered 
engaged, on the return 


triremes in the same 


entire 
as forthwith 


at they sincerely 


Well aware that 


war, at a time 
latter had 
pressure of the 
still pre- 
vould be 

ie relinquish- 


ns in an Athe-. 
| 


ly to set forth 


To this Ὁ 


tice was οἱ 


address with’ 


’ 
acreed vO 
Ae 


but also au 
sixty " also, 


eitner ᾽Ὑ 1ε, 


the mission 
i 
to be efiecté (1 


The Athenia } 
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country. 

* Give U} “itil rather con. erned 
᾿ . 4 ᾽ ε 
for this 


iorce l 


Dror 


to the explanation of Ι 5 ᾿ ᾿ irta And th. | 
wi | © to abet Be au €nvoys would 


agreeal ly to th 
old. as well as Poppo and Goller, depart, te which wou 
whole war had been begun in cor sequence “ty OF Cvel Tighe tne] irom any fact r argue 
Ι] nd of wrongs alleged te ie 


onaesia0n ies, ANG Vi 


rhe 


, EA A Ve 


CsA Aadorc 


ἄρχειν 
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truce of thirty years to which they had been 


328 


misfortunes οἵ the time to accede. fou rteen 
Ξ Peloponnesian war, — Kleon insisted that now 
propos! — ᾿ tha P ‘ ἢ : 
τῶ ᾿ rireme which broug! ᾿ 8 oe taneanne turn : me ror “Athens to recover what she had then lost, — 
bility, the tl τῇ shat nnfnreseen Instantan ia 
" te the fret news of th ἜΣ Reelin nail ea, oe, ‘cezen, and Achaia. He proposed that Sparta 
rougnat _ , l th, ynarial ll τυροῦ, : Ὶ , Ὶ Ἵ ( 
: tore these to Athens. in exchange for 
in Sphakteria; after which a truce 
led for as long a time as might be deemed 


᾿ 
1. 
si il 


his decree, adopte y > assembly, was communicated as 
Θ answer of Athe: he Lacedzemonian envoys, who had 
first address. and wi re now sent tor 

he assembly, to hear it. On being informed of the 

made no comment on its substance, but invited 


hame commissioners, who mic] 


‘liberately suitable terms for a pacification. 


it discuss with 


immediate and Gominaty ΣᾺ] i νὰ rms. ἃ Ἵ riere, however, Kleon burst upon them with an indienant rebuke. 
nig =a thought from the first. he said, that t ley came with dis- 

poses, but now the thine was clear, — nothing else 

at with some few men apart 

If they had really any fair proposition 

make, he called upon them to proclaim it openly to all. But 
the envoys could not bring themselves to do. They had 
ly come with authority to make certain concessions, but 


these concessions forthwith would have rendered 
1. 


, re 
out in . , . ; . : 
ce besides dishonorine them in the face of 
occasion, ia ] Ld } ᾿ 14] 

he wa dishonor would be incurred. too, without any 
ΤΟΙ iit Yao ᾿ , : ‘ ᾿ . χ 
: a3 ai Athenians should after al] reject the terms, 
imperial a! ᾽ ; 
} the assembly before them rendered but too 
chance : 


were totally unpractised in the talents 
assembly, such discussions being so rare 
ractically unknown in the Lacedzmonian system. To 


denunciation of a vehement speaker like Kleon, 


required readiness of elocution. dexterity, and self-command, 


whith they had had no opportunity of acquiring. They remained 


} 


abashed by the speaker and intimidated by the temper 
assembly: their mission was thus terminated, and they 
reader were reconveved in the trireme LO Pylus.! 
introduced Kk : 
language ver) 
244 4: OT t 
ἄλλα pila 


reroc, etc 


33] 


‘ctive chances arising 

more extravagant than that of which 
no means peculiar to democracy. 
democracy not less in temner 


the emperor Napoleon, and 


Ps : 
- have round suc. 


hens should desire to 
᾿ 


fortune, was perfectly 


regain advantages 


e532 


wnt ne 
modified by subsequent ἢ 
sibility, but 
hand, it called uj 
her possession and mus | 


. hay 
the other hand, 


am OF) 
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riving his opinion, seems rather to imply, that there was 


jionie ῖθ i . 
Οὐ Δ .ἼΟ0Π. 1t seen : Apt: . the one just ground for the refusal : though if any accidental want of 


had presented to the Lacedzmonians an opportunity for 
gy Pylus, they would be likely enouch to avail themselves 
hat they would thereby drive off the Athenian fleet 
nly landing-place, and render the continued blockade of 
ia j icable. However the truth may be, EKuryme- 
in his refusal, in spite of loud protests of the Lace- 

Ἵ ἢ ly. Hostilities were energetically 

emonian army on land began again to attack 

ylus, while the Athenian fleet became doubly 
Sphakteria, in which they were re- 

Athens, making a fleet of 

perpetually rowing 

hroughout the whole day; 


on watch. except on the 


3,and more difficu 
5. occupants, 


nlans were 


Tord 


O ild speedily 


ΤᾺ quest for 


FROM ATHENS. 


ins in the | arrival : . 
and henian | Having expected hear, long 1 


to 


before, 


mere general 


Ἰ 
moreover, he 


then strat 


7 { 
dition Ul 


blockade. 
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(ὯΙ ΟΥΤΕυ Ὺ 


or other of the 

would get rid of 

at once most probable 

mistaken ΟἹ s point, the Lacede- 
killed or taken.! The vote was 


. ᾿ Ty Ἵ 
immediate departure ol Kleon. who 


about 


named as his colleague in. command, 


} y 7 
about to start 


sayy, ὑὀφίσται 
γίους, etc. 


ΓΖ 


A+ 
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less of the public interest; seeking only 
intment and dilemma into a party 


asked for by Demosthenés was 
Kleon saw that the people 


᾿ 


ἴ 
sing it: but he had at the same 


ing Nikias, and the other stratégi, 

proposition, with their back- 

leaving the matter to go by 
His 

seneral,” was 8 

have been very 

art of the hearers of con- 

was bound to realize: 

decline a charge which he 

incompetence to command. 

post, πὶ spite of his own 

not. as some historians would have us 

ople loved a joke, but from two 

ich divided 1 assembly, — 

ng on this occasion 

rged him forward, 

iid miscarry, and 

iV] this ma- 

ascribing his 

o much the more 

paid the scornful 

encouragemen τ Why do you not 

" you think it se easy ἢ 

r you ” was the cry of 

“ Yes, to be sure, 

a ee oe : <leon. —t ha ‘y, Kleon: by all means, try: ot be backward ; we warrant 


of it, and we will stand by 


is precisely in the temper 


Si oe eee 
as ‘Thucydidés! states divided in 
and 740-119 


z i Ι i Trend is Well as enemies thus concurred to impose 
So far from cunningly thrust r nin into the po I } ; = | : 
; hi ld ὁ i ἢ iv ΟἹ force t ΨΓ 1a compul ym notto pe eluded. Uf ali the parties 
did everything he ] diy could ἃ VU! ’ Pe : ΠΤ ΞΞΞ-ΞἍ 
into it by the a n [It is importan noti | 


the jest ~ 


BAC 


: 3 Wo 1. 1e@ was 6 abled to surve 
nere concerneu 0 Ι ὶ had Lt lI y 


dismvaceful are Nikias and his ral il friends ; who force h rison, int thei r, and to lay his plan of attack 
. irst time, discovered that 

ἡ having before suspected 

‘ations for a greater total 

was occupied altogether by 

ian hoplites, out of whom 

native Spartans, belong- 

commander, Epitadas, 


isial d, near the only 


ruard of thirty 


containing even 


Ἢ served 


mainland, 


n condition 


umnavigation, so 


of these particulars 
I 


ow be verified (Travels in 


sy 


842 


reserving only a su 


Altogether, tnere 


bowmen 


uneven, ODS! 


from th 


re) 


number 


have 


ΠῚ 


MA 


man 


le 


but distribu 


two hundrs 


all round, 
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was eommenced, had the advantage of 


against the rear of 
treated to resume their place 


round to the rear of 


the air, render- 


Lacedzmonian sole 


| 


blinded by the thick 
ly spread wood-ashes.! 

for which the Lykurgean a 
tinued the more paintu 
become : thear 
nimble and ever- 
whilst their own numbers 
wounds which they could not 


1 
᾿ 
ει 


onsisted ot the lo ig spear 


’ 


hoplite, without any missile 


Κὰρ and throw back 
of these Jave lins 
sometimes even 


τ. the bows οἱ the 


irting from Athens, 
may sometimes have 
shield or the hel- 


formed the 


erdy τοῖς Λακεδαιμονίοις κα- 
1Ta, δοράτιά Te ἐν ἱποκέκλαστο 
; εκλημένοι μὲν τῇ 

ἐν αὐτοῖς παραγ. 

ριεστωτος, AGL ote. 


charging from beneath. Al- 
were double their own numbers and witha! 


- a 
successive allacks. 


spite of all their pre- 
borne from the scanty 


ntly subsisted. The struggle lasted 


began to tell even upon the assailants, 
he Messenians came to Kleon and De- 
were now laboring in vain; 


to move, or at least to Ket ink. ¥ overtaken al n. Ὡς ens ] 
Ι nising ἢ he same time that if the would confide to him a 


A diminished mnant, however, Τ L ti last p omisil h 
protector detachment of light troops ant n. he would find his way 


assailants.! He 
rear, scrambling 
impracticable foot 


hes which the Lacedz- 


oO hat they could be 
ly appeared with his 
em, SO that their position 
as at Ther- 
of escape. Their 
of the Messenians, 
at length the courage 
position was carried.” 
been all overpow- 
nxious to carry 
va lt, and 
condition of 
disposal of the 
farther effort, closed 


mpliance by dropping 


{11} 
i 


5 


their heads. The 
nander — originally 


Epitadas had been 


" ΜΝ 
‘ . 


comiall 


s, was lying dis- 


conference with 
yermission LO send across 
mainland. The Athe 
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preconceived idea, discredited the 


Greece, and espe- 


° | 
‘ta itself, too, the 


ἄνα Ι : a eae ἐνῇ 
, ’ Ι ᾿ :- an ieeimnmg pre' A partially rey ealed in the answer trans: 
times between stypnon and tae i) an [ΠΟΙ 168, ᾿ ' 


r 


: δὰ : : ἘΣ , “ ὌΝ 
} | . ᾿ . . Φ miitte ’ ᾿ ὶ | i} ᾿ ne 4 ᾿ ΘΙ 19 on snore, whno did not ven: 
At length the final messagt ‘ > δύ rie nial re yi | 


͵ , ᾿ ca ture to forbid surrender, yet discountenanced it by implication 
you to take counsel tor irse $s, bul » nothing iscrace ν ἡ : 


᾿ 


β >] ΝΜ... ᾿ ᾿ ' nd it} ertain that the Spartans would ‘ave 
Ui. heir ἱ as speedily taken; they surr =. ; ν ͵ 

. “ὦ ' f ᾿ τοι ; death lal Yu urren r J "ei il disgust [6 
themselves and deliver » their arms; two hundred an inety . “ial 

: ἀπορῶν niteful taunt of on the of J ἢ yt an Athenian) 
two in numoper } : VO i the original Lolal I Ir hun C4 


. : nea lin the affair, ar resset i e tor a question to one 
ance tweé Ἀ [ΟἹ Une . ὲ ess nan one Dul ed, ant , 


rs: § ive ir best men then been all slain?” 
twenty were nati' ; irtans. some ΟἹ them belonging to the Ors ᾿ 


¥ 


night, and distril 


arrow whic! 
arcns to he Conve yt 


ich Herodotus 


| τ τ ar 
᾿ é ; - ith it ven a np δά Lhe early yCars 
across th ad i Cs ΤΟΙ ul Ls ~~ CAreiul | spill as 


. 


in husbanding Lili ns, li on LO was t found salar ἊΨ» : 
surrender. ! Suc 
he island; thoug : 


° , ¥ 
indeed effaced, 


ulated quantity hi : 7 ͵ , 
ae ὶ ἘΣ ᾿ : ᾿ Ἵ o 1d t or the reeks respecting the Cap- 
thus elapsed, from the first 1 risonm 1 th la to the 


memorate, is far less 
hour οἱ 


mn ᾿ ' = : : ‘ in in ul moun by ‘hi sy i ide himself. Kleon 
[he best 1 1 ern Π 5 | ud | Li r ine r repr ᾿ es — . 
and 


nor occasion surpris 


res 

Greece . . a ° 
promise Ol Kleon, lite 

was lear! 


: rian.* 
prison rs 


having said, respecting 
followed. his 


that term) 


peLweeLl 


mistaken 
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Lace da monians would choose 


never promis¢ d LO bring them nome 


’ 
! 
| 
i 


disjunctive, — 


home 


emonian 
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» sentence pronounced 1 it by T ides able st specimens of general 110-} ie whole war, and distinguished 


᾿ 


m 1d boast whicb came ue by accide , It Was a reason ΠΟΙ iess . ie dextrous employm« nt of different des« ripuions ol 


even a modest anticll ion of the tuture: reser’ ing the , tha by care to spare the lives of the assailants, — belongs 


(1 


ally doubtful point in the case, whether garni of wether to Demosthenes, yet if Kleon had not been competent 


nian assembly and defy those gloomy 


ἃ in Thucydidés, Demosthenés 
aced in condition to land 
ise, therefore, belongs 

ing away the 


in his comedy 


P : 
Kterl 


i 


hens, within the 
hundred 


{Tl- 
{ΠῚ 


be, 


ἘΠ 


τ eae ἘΠ Ὡς ᾿ ' ta ᾿ etur " Demosthen in the preceding 
: , eamhan. Plat. 322: Bergk. De Reliquiis Comeedi the Ambrakia brought with him three | 
to see wi ' ( J ὶ - ch 


᾿ 


ts 


Antiqua, | 
* Vit. T 


“232 
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friends and relatives of the Sphakterian captives, to send to 
Athens several missions for peace ; but all proved abortive.! We 
Al they offered, but it did not come up to the ex- 

Athenians thought themselves entitled to 


We, who now review these facts with a knowledge of the sub- 


-squent history, see that the Athenians could have concluded a 


better bargain with the Lacedemonians during the six or eigh* 


ths succeeding the capture of Sphakteria than it was ever 


to them to make afte rwards ; and they had reason to repent 


opportunity. Perhaps also Periklés, had 

411 alive, might have taken the same prudent measure 
Lure, and might have had ascendency enough over his 
rest the tide of success at its highest 

ebb again. But if we put ourselves 

ἢ οὗ Athens during the autumn which suc- 

᾿ Kleon and Demosthenes from Sphakteria, 

feelings under which the war was 

he captives now placed 

had occupied at a time 

phakteria, and when the 

arrived to ΒΚ for peace. She was 

to command peace with Sparta 

ible. whenever she chose to invite it, — she 

‘aping the hardship of invasion. 

the most important feature of the 

La f da monian prowess was now 

prospt cts of success to Athens consid- 

roved2 even in the estimation of im- 

in the eyes of the Athenians them- 

a tide of good fortune, of the 

rods. now begun and likely to continue, of future 

as a corollary trom past, was one which powerfully af- 
eted Grecian calculations cenerally. Why not push the present 
good fortune, and try to regain the most important points lost 


before and by the thirty years’ truce, especially in Megara and 
648 with Schol. 


2306. 
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Beeotia, — points which Sparta could not concede by negotiation, 
since they were not in he r poss ΟῚ f Though these specula- 
tions failed, as we shall see in the « ing chapter, yet there was 
nothing unreasonable in undertaking them. Prob ie almost 
universal sentiment of Athens was at this moment arlike, — 
and even Nikias, humiliated as 


in Sphakteria, would forge 


Line ΠῚ (11 
the Lact 
siderable 


ascende 


at Athens 


ensuing year, 


' oc. 425: between the 
i, ad anr 


EXPEDITIJN AGAINST CORINTH. 855 


rejected. after the captives were brought home from Sphak- 
teria. the influence of Kleon, though positively greater than it 
had been before, was no longer required to procure the dismissal 
of Lacedxmonian pacific offers and the continuance of the war: 
the general temper of Athens was then warlike, and there were 
' renuously for an opposite policy. During 

. .e chances of war turned out mostly 
unfavorable to Athens, so that by the end of that year she had 
become much more dispo to peace.! The truce for one year 
yen after that truce was expired, 

and on good grounds, as will be 

ine the war in Thrace, at a time when 

Athenian public had grown weary of 

causes of that resumption of warlike 


the battle of Amphipolis, fatal both to 


| 
There were thus two distinct occasions 


afluence and sanguine character of Kleon 
moment in determining the Athe- 

But at the moment which 

» year immediately following 

Athenians were all sufficiently 


Nikias himself as well as 


proces dings of Nikias, immediately 
which he had made in reference 
expedition, in conjunction with two 
territory: he took with him 

Athenian hoplites, two hundred 
transports, and some additional 

Andros, and Karystus.2 Starting from 
arrived a little before daybreak on a 
and village of Soly geia, about seven 


. 


and two or three mil : south of the isthmus. 


evvoe, etc. 


al illustrations of this descent in Dr. Arnold’s plan 
ond volume of his Thucydidés, — and 15 


Is xxix, Ὦ. JUD. 
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387 
The Corinthian troops ‘om all e te ’ τὴ Corinth, withm 
᾿ ‘ s not see the 
the ; 
him; ἢ 

Corinth some time 
the sche O ‘X] 
nected. The Athenia 


darkness, the ( ‘orinthians 


roOrTtnwi 
trom Corint and irom Kenchre 2. 
sa ay 
the ehboring Peloponnesian cities, so th Niklas 
prudent ἃ . aboard his ships, and halt upon some 
al Ϊ 
sionals ee - ἱ : 
r | isianas. δ Wi iere first discovered that two of 
iortawit 


been picked up for burial; upon 


a herald to solicit a truce, in order to 


e two missing bodies. We have here a remarkable 


to that duty ; for the mere sending 


tantamount to confession of defeat.! 
hoplites threw ) ; | | 
: 4. 8. sailed to Krommyon, where he ravaged 
unfortified, whi ᾿ | 
w hours and rested for the night. On 
cajled along the coast of EK pidaurus, 
damage in passing, and stopped at 
hana, between Epidaurus and [re- 
established a permanent garrison, 
s the narrow neck οἵ land which 
This was his last exploit, 
at Methana long remained 


yf kK pidaurus, 


. Eurymedon and 
ith a considerable 
capture of 


as been already 


ῃ 1 , 


Korky ra had been 
oligarchical fugi- 

ΟἹ barbaric 

Ist6né, not 

Athenians joining the 
‘med the post on Mount 
first to a lofty and inac- 
themselves on terms te 


2 Thucyd. iv, 45. 
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the Athenians. hey abandoned their mercenary auxiliaries 
altogether, and only stipulated thal they should the elves be 
sent to Athens, and left to the discretion of the Athenian people. 
Eurymedon, assenting to these terms, deposited the disarmed 
prisoners in the neighboring islet of Pt ‘hia, under the distinct 
condition that, if asi ie mal ried τί cape, tne W e capitula- 
tion should be null and 


Unfortunately tor 


earried him 


ῃ 
convey these 
re Wou 


ney midi 


was 
= 
uiation 
over the prison 
them all tovetner 1n ¢ 


From this building Lik Ve! Ll LVWil ¢ εἰ i " μὲ i] Ν᾿ Ol twenLy 


, 


men each, chained together in couples, al compelled to march 


between Lwo lines ot hoplites Mmarsn ἯΙ acn side ort the road 


....-.... .--.-»ὄ .ὦ 


>RISONERS. 859 


Those who loitered in the march were hurried on by whips from 


behind: as they advanced, their private enemies on both sides 
ut, striking and piercing them until at length they 
Three successive companies were thus 


the remaining prisoners in the interior, who 
ight merely that their place of detention was about to be 


hanged, suspected what was passing: at length they found it 


and one and al then refused either to quit the building or to 
it any one to enter. They at the same time piteously 
Jlored » interventi ff the Athenians, if it were only to 
them, ana thus preserve them from the cruelties 


+ 


rciless countrymen. The latter abstained from atte npts 
ree the door of the building, but made an aperture in the roof, 
m whence they shot down arrows, and poured showers of tiles, 
in; who sought at first to protect them- 

abandoned themselves to despair, and as- 


hands in the work of destruction. Some 


γν 


roats with the arrows shot down from the 
,. | 


roof: others hung themselves, e*ther with cords from some bed- 


ding which happ ned to be in the building, or with strips torn 
and twisted from their own garments. Night came on, but the 


τ 


work of destruction, both from above and within, was continued 


thout interm1 i 1, SO that before morning all these wretched 


Ὁ. he hands οἵ the ir { nemies or 
break, the Korkyrzans entered the build 
‘arts, and transported them out of 
not told, but seemingly it cannot 


The women vho had been 

risoners, were all sold as 

this ill-fated island: 

nihilated, the democ- 

r violences through- 

out the whol ar. t wil e llected that these deadly 
feuds began with the return of the oligarchical prisoners from 
Corinth, bringing along with them projects both of treason and 


of revolution: they ended with the annihilation ot that party, in 


2 Thucyd. iv, 48. 
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interval bel 
had most 
Kurymedon, 
ceeded onward with the 
quadron LO Sicily ‘ iit did there will be described 
Sicilian aft: 


‘er 
of Ambrakia 


against the Akarnanian 
tus. he sieged 
Bummer ; 

the town a 


5 


townships 


ἢ the 
ir city, as 
opportunity to 


of any such 


] 


gagurin 


} ] } mine » ory } 10 
probably Ὠ: \ Lbenians © anaiou 


subiect ot 


The 


It 


sStrymon 


meant 
1O TW tol 


they wished 


SPARTAN FOREIGN POLICY. 


with fresh and plain instructions to accompany Artaphernes.! 
Such was the substance of the despatch, conveying « remarkable 
testimony as he march of the Laeedemonian government in 
i Had any similar testimony existed respecting 
i that her foreign policy was conducted 

‘+h unsteadiness and stupidity, ample inferences 


would have been drawn from it to the discredit of democracy. 


nian institutions, which include 


ει 


has been no motive generally to discredit Lacedemo- 
d kingship in double measure, — 

165 of hereditary kings: together with an entire 
‘ything like popular discussion. The ex- 


trem in the foreign management of Sparta, revealed by 
the despat s, seem traceable partly to an habitual 
in the Lacedzmonian character, partly 
of ephors, so frequently bringing into 
power men who strove to undo what had been done by their pre- 


decessors, and till more the absence of everything like 
iscussion or canvas easures among the citizens 


i 


‘e shall find more than one example, in the history about to fol- 


, of this dispositi n on the part of ephors, not merely to chang 


policy * their predecessors. but even to subvert treaties 


mV orn 


and such was the habitual secrecy 

in doing this they had neither 

Brasidas, when he started from 

described in the coming 

3 of the Lacediemonian ex- 
most solemn vaths.! 

yhernes in a trireme to ΡΠ ΘΒ, 

portunity for procuring access 

the 

to Susa: but on 


King Artaxerxes 


ἣν, πρὸς 
ὲ ir 
᾿ϑόντων «ρέσίεων 


αψαι μετὰ τοῦ ἸΤέρσον 


menaee ας 


att atten atone 


cae 


Greece. we have little inf 
the successive kings. In 
‘nated by Artabanus and 


νν 


oreal household officers, so 


two sons, Or at least two sons 


ereater number, Darius and 


7 - 
ἃ Artaxerxes that Darius 
hus prevailed upon him 
1" Ξ 51] 
an accom pice in Κι ΠῚΠ: 
to assassinate Artaxerxes hims 


} | 


Artaxerxes however, apprized 
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mother Amestris, and a Greek physician of 


Apollonides. Zopyrus son of Megabyzus, after the 


r, deserted from Persia and came an exile 


death of Artaxerxes Longimanus, the family violences 

o a Persian succession were again exhibited. His son 

Xerxes succeeded him, but was assassinated, after a reign of a 
few weeks or months Another son, Sogdianus, followed, who 
perished in like manner after a short interval.2 Lastly, a third 
son. Ochus (known under the name of Darius Nothus), either 
more fortunate, kept his crown and life between nineteen 

savage Parysatis, he was 

Cyrus the younger, both 


Grecian history, to whom we 


w Artabanus with his own han 


and then reigned (kn: 
manus) for forty 
arrived.? 

Mention has alr 
the dominion Οἱ 
actively aided by 
this revolt was cri 


ener 


gy of the Persian 
the Athenian forces engaged. 


neously called the Kimonian p¢ 


| 


the king of Persia, war had not 
ΐ ἐς 


in Ktesias, am/dst various anecdotes seemingly 


court of Susa, romantic advent 


huecvd. iv. 50; Diod 


ae 
ever before sent ClvOySs or Οἱ 


CHAPTER 


After the peace of Kallias )- ν ΠῚ ar Un 

ace, between the Athenians a! Ι events ἃ more in portant and decisiv 
been since resum d. rea | | 

collected at the wat though there 1s muc!l ting, with hardship and privation 


oven ancribed e Mevabyzus, hi ᾿ inflicted οἱ th sides, yet the operations are mostly of a desul- 
: | ‘mine the event of the war. 
prisoners, coupled with 


nians do not 


the Great King; though th 4 e surrender of the whole Lacedzn fleet, was an event 


; as ‘ Tea t . ae hee ’ \ Pra a ἡ hery ‘ ‘ ’ iy s , 3 * +7 ᾿ ᾿ ᾿ . . ᾿ . 
idea of doing so must hay 2 Bows nge tO them, ὁ ᾿ : ull of conseque! and imposing in the eyes of all Greece. It 


the humorous scene of Pseudartabas 
in the year before this event. 


3 Diodor. xi, 65; Aristotel. Polit. v, 
c. 29. 30. It is evident tha* there were « 


ing the plot to which Xer» 
malay what the detaus were. 


¢ 


in the Acharn¢ iS Ci 4 hal Actes ; . : 4] ; . . . 
. Stimulated τῇ LEnenians ) ες series Ἰ ‘rations, larger and 


: r : Ό ambit t bnan aul ning’ Vi ‘i | ἃ na vel οἷν 
. Ktesias. Persica mor ἘΠῚ ἵ SF Which the’ yet conce ived 


res current respect 


but we have no means Οἱ deter 
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lirected, net merely against Sparta in her own country, but alse 
directeu ~ ~— ᾿ J οὗ 
° . meV ᾽ Me rara and Boo 13 
econquest of that ascendency in Megar: 
to the reconqué ΐ 
which they had lost on 


Y 


or betore the thirty ars truce. On 


Lacedzmonians, 


Pea wecti | 
ΘΓ 


the other hand, it intimidated so 
the revolted Chalkid C 
kas, king of Macedon! Ἢ 


γαῖα, which struck so 


Was concerted. 
If the operauions 
} 


re rained nearly 


γίν years truce 
Ά 


τὸ Σικελεκ 


he 


ind this passare, 


Ἰ 


NIKIAS CONQUERS KYTHERA 865 


conducted thither a fleet of sixty triremes, with two thousand 
Athenian hoplites, ome few horsemen, and a body of allies, 
mainly Milesians. ‘There were in the island two towns, — 
Kythéra and Skandeia: the former having a lower town close 
to the sea, fronting Cape Malea, and an upper town on the hill 
above; the latter, seemingly, on the south or west coast. Both 


were attacked al the same time by order οἵ Nikias ; ten triremes 


. 


and a body of Milesian! hoplites disembarked and captured 


Skandeia: while the Athenians landed at Kythéra, and drove the 


inhabi 


lower town into the upper, where they 
A certain party among them had indeed 
secretly invited the coming of Nikias, through which intrigue 
easy terms were obtained for the inhabitants. Some few men, 
he Kytherians in intelligence with Nikias, were 
Athens: but the remainder were 
among the tributary allies under 

alents per annum; an Athenian garrison 

the protection of the island. From 

days in descents and inroads upon 


phrodisia, Kotyrta, and elsewhere. 


vas disseminated in petty garrisons, 


ironts the piclian and 


Kythéra was particularly favorable for 


Gythium. The 


Malea, which front the 


. vii, p. 261: “ tempestuous, rocky, 
iii, p. 320; ch vi, p. 205; Strabo, viii, 


ἡπλίταις. It seems impossibie 
so many as two thousand Aftlenes 
16 mistake lies. 


parate post, 
re was only 


Athenians 


which remained 


y uniting 


deemed worthy of ἃ the 


In returning home the 


emall strip of 


rocky easter 


onia and 
settlement - πὰ 
lled from 

The 

sea! for 
tructing a forti- 
Lace da monian 
hood, was 
JEcinetans 
ation. 

pied 

not 

and 


nce from 


. 
hough 18 


967 


thy beiween 


ing more than a 
in those davs: hac 
‘re can be little doubt 


YOr.* 


. 


addition to Pylus, by an Athe 
‘losely upon the capital disaster in 
minds of the Spartans feelings of 
had never before experienced. 

hort months their position had com- 
riority and aggression abrvad to insult 
TI anticipated nothing less than 
ints, with every 

discontent of 


‘obably, that even 


tray al. [he Cap- 


sed peculiar sen among the 
monians ssed both appeals 
| 


n,in order to procure succor for the 


, 


a 


the island ; and if the ultimate sur- 


ad abated the terrors of Lacedaemonian 
"eece, this effect had been produ ‘ed to 
ng the oppressed Helot A refuge at 


resented some possibility of expand- 
i 


now pbetor [Π61}" res: while 


7 


1 garrison at Kythéra opened a 
ith the enemies of Sparta, so 83 
stand forward as lib- 


lemonians, habitually 


the tide of fortune had turned 
rainst 


εἴ 


with confirmed mistrust and 
confining I to measures strictly defensive, 


hundred cavalry, together with a 


lishment. 


neeessary to take ἢ 


regard he Helots, : the best measure of their apprehen- 


sions at tl moment, and exhibits, indeed, a refinement ct fraud 


οἱ ὼς _— aie 1 ICE OF BI O ACT LI) HRACE. 869 
ROS IISTORY O Ἢ 


πόνων rs) : so perfi ἢ the contrivance, so murderous in the purpose, and 
and cruelty rarely equ: in history. shins ongle ! 


1 


, } } ] . } na 7 » comp I i xecution, stand Wil ul parallel in (zrecian 
from gener: ay such as W “ ΠῚ ay am | 7 ef 
. ᾿ ᾿ : "ἘΞ ! ry. we might almost say, without a parallel in any hist 
valiant. the ephors made proclamation, that those slots. le , : : ι 
: ᾿ Se eae τοι sy iwlies a dep ty - sreater than the rigorous execution ol 
conceived themselv¢ 3 1 nave ariics ΠῸΓ iit Ly ἐλ δὰ ‘ ᾿ 


ἠ 


. : : prisoners of war or rebels, 
services in war, Π Τ ᾿ ; 
, 1 ᾿ 3 ' } re numbers. he ephors must have employed nu 
number obeved the 411 Ὁ provandl' man’ } reone t } b 
. : ; : } ; . ἢ “ler ous 108tr ὶ ts. apart Irom each Τὶ tor the periormance 
imminent hazards durin ie preceding sum ie] con n l ΨΕ "Ὁ 
vey | isions ft 4} ; lad Idierea 1 Yvwhakteri: They ’ rt this Die deed; yet [ appears that no certain Knowledge 
re FOVISIONS τὸ LUC poOcKadcect rit I ἢ i LAK εἰ, iC’ , ving : ἱ } 
W . xamined by tl ὯΙ and 119: | | wuld | bt: he details; a striking proof of the mysteri- 
rere eX! er yy the govel nt, ana LW Usal ᾿ ; ees ene ue 
Ἢ] ᾿ - ; +] ἢ yO His ' incil ΟἹ » Surpassing eve 
were selected as fully thy ol ancipation ; nicl a rin ' AI : I 


"11 


ἱ } | 4} : 
Ἷ Ὶ } rar incu yt enice, ες Lhe ι{{ 
with bestowed upon Ln n ublie ceremonial it cyarian . 
visits to the temples, an 
The covernment had τ . 
’ , aT _ me t home. that en’ reached them from Perdikkas of 1 
presently every man among these newly-eniraie lota . 


> 


: + once lonia and th halkidians of Thrace, entreating aid 
was made away with, no one ΚΙ | ren ἴω | Ἐπ 


present tide 


e measures against them. 1 
the neighbor! g cities 

application, engaging to stand 

auxiliary force should 

Diodor κι ᾿ arri\ vari their incurring the hazard. Perdikkas (who 

Dr. ΤΊ Jwall (Hi tory of Gr xX ν. 2 2d ες note) h his hands a dispute with his kinsman Arrhibzus, prince 


1 


thinks that this ¢ tion « lelot ι parte K plac some yf , ξ acedonians, ich as anxious 


) 
«A 


’ 


might 
trom 


Ἵ 


enturo 


foreign service.’ 

teria tOOK plac ce 

not organized until tl 

interval of some month 

the idea of emp! ry the Helot i nd this interval is 


L Vol. 6 


. 


His other great 
been shown, for 


But he burned wit! 


tion de 


ily no other } 
ith the smallest hope 3s of 
Athens. iv ‘Thrace, v 
tals 
another large detachment of ἢν 
dred of these latter were armed 
of Brasidas, but the ] 
him any of their own proper 
τίη. name, with seven hundr 
h other hoplites as he co ild 


i 


’ 


, Δ 
ῃ 
“irom 


nNealilion., 


ey anticipate any serious attack 
in this moment of her depres 
ἃ 


prise far bolder than any ich she 


undertake. ‘They were now elate wit! es of conquests 
come on their own part, their affairs being so prosperous 
prom ing that arties favorable to their interests began to! 
both in Megara and in Beeotia ; i 8. and 
thenés, the two οἱ 

yualified both pr ject al ‘xecute military achievem 
The first Pp] ty) ity : inte itself in regard to Me vara. 


well ( 


The inhabitant that city had been greater sufferers by the 
war than any other 

cause of bringing down the war upon 4 thens, and the Athenians 
revenged upon them all the hardshy ich they themselves 
endured from the Lacedemonian invasion. Twice in evé 
year they laid waste the Mega 1. which bordered upon 

own territory ; and that too with such destructive ands 

out its limited extent, that tl | 

the lands near the town 
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losely blocked up. Under such hard conditions the 

found much difficulty in supplying even the primary 

vants of life.! + their case had now, within the last few 
nonths, become still more intolerable by an intestine commotion 
e city, ending in the expulsion of a powerful body of exiles, 
seized and held possession of Peg, the Megarian port in 
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ints accompanying the march. The number 
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occupy and . 
overhaneing the sea, about five miles from Tanagra, and some- 
what more than a mile from the er territory of Ordpus, — ἃ 
territory originally Beeotian, but at this time dependent on 
Athens, and even partly incorporated in the political community 
of Athens, under the name of the De of Grea’ Ordpus 
itself was about a day’s march from Athens, by the road which 
led through Dekeleia and Sphendalé, between the mountains 
Parnés and Phelleus: so that as the distance to be traversed was 
so inconsiderable, and the general feeling of the time was 
of confidence, it is probable that men of all ages, arms, and 
positions crowded to join the march, in part from mere curios 
and excitement. Hippokrates reached Delium on the day 
he had started from Athens: on the succeeding day he began his 
work of fortification, which was completed, all hands aiding, and 
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3 Dikwarch. Bioc Ἑλλάδος. Fragm. ed. Fuhr, pp. 142-230; Pausan. i, 34, 
23 Aristotle ap. Stephan. DYyZ. Ὁ WTOC. Col. Leake. Athens 
and the Demi of Attica, vol. ii, sect. iv 23; Mr. Finlay, Oropus and the 
Diakria, p. 38; Ross, Die Demer n ika, p. 6, where the Deme of 
Grea is verified by an inscription, and explained for the first time. 

The road taken by the army of Hippokratés in the march to Deliun 
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supports to them, were cut to obtain wood ; the houses adjoin- 
ing furnished bricks and stone: the outer temple-buildings them- 
selves also, on some of the sides, served as they stood to facilitate 
and strengthen the defence; but there was one side on which 
he annexed building, once a portico, had fallen down: and here 
che Athenians constructed some wooden towers as a help to the 
defenders. By the middle of the fifth day after leaving Athens, 
the work was so nearly completed, that the army quitted Delium, 
and began its march homeward, out of Beeotia; halting, after it 
had proceeded about a mile and a quarter, within the Athenian 
territory of Ordpus. It was here that the hoplites awaited the 
coming of Hippokratés, who still remained at Delium, stationing 
the garrison, and giving his final orders about future defence ; 

ile the greater number of the light-armed and unarmed, sep- 
arating from the hoplites, and seemingly without any anticipation 
of the coming danger, continued their return-march to Athens.! 
Their position was prebably about the western extremity of the 
plain of Orépus, on the verge of the low beights between that 

in and Delium.* 


uring these five days, however, the forces from all parts of 
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the wine drunk at Tanagre, and of the abundant olive 
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tools and masons were brought from Athens to fortify Nisxa. 
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of Oropus (observes Col. Leake) expands from its upper 
angle at Oropd towards the mouth of the Asopus, and stretches about five 
miles along the shore, from the foot of the hills of Markdépulo on the east 
he village of Khalkiki on the west, where begin some hei hts extend 
ine westward towards Dhilisi, the ancient Delium.”—“ The plain of Oro 
pus is separated from the more inland plain of Tanagra by rocky gorges 
through which the Asopus flows.” (Leake, Athens and the Demi of Attics 
vol. ii, sect. iv, .» 112.) 
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DEFEAT OF THE ATHENIANS. 39] 


fous of cavalry ; who, wheeling unseen round the hill behind, 


εὐ αι nivy appe ared LO the relief ot the Beeotian left. and produced 
upon the Athenians on that side, already deranged in their ranks 


4λ' the ardor of pursuit, the intimidating effect of a fresh army 


r to reinforce the Boeotians. And thus, even on the ri, ht, 


victorious portion of their line, the Athenians lost courage 

gave way; while on the left, where they were worsted from 

beginning, they found themselves pressed harder and harder 

pursuing Thebans: so that in the end, the whole Athenian 

army was broken, dispersed, and fled. The garrison of Delium, 

reinforced by three hundred cavalry, whom Hippokratés had left 

there to assail the rear of the Beeotians during the action, either 

made no vigorous movement, or were repelled by a Beeotian re- 

rve stationed to watch τ. Flight having become general 

among the Athenians, the different parts of their army took dif- 

irections: the right sought refuge at Delium, the centre 
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ARGILUS AND A HIPOLIS. 407 
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number governs the arger, simply by reason of superior prowess 
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alliance, some manifest proof of 
and Perdikkas was soon enabled 
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carrying and ringing the bell 
leaving for a short interval an 
he practice apparently being, to pass this bell 
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proud | ἃ no command during this immediately succeeding period 
: | he ever ré ally conceived such eX- 

of his own talents for war, and 

affair of Sphakteria the same 
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Kleon r unde 1k, he went up to the 
s nearly in an easterly direction from 
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side towards the lake, 
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was not wound up t bat itch. and wher f -_ nimself went close to the gate, and satisfied himself of this cir- 
as i OUT » Ww al , itch, alit wnen, aiter care Ussly 


, on] ᾿ » at : : cumstat ce: we musi recollect that there was no defender on the 
mounting the hill to si vy the ground, they were thinking only 


| “le cols ᾿ “Ὁ , ᾿ walls. and no danger from missiles. Anxious to avoid coming ta 
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᾿ ae ' any real engagement before his reinforcements should arrive, he 
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even re 
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fnd Kleon descrited as a 


of others, the most violent 


intense prose ol 
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tempet incu? , ith 3 igh sense οἱ public ’ And Plutarch 


recounts an anecdo especting Kleon. that, on first beginning 


his political career, he called his friends tovether, and dissolved 


his intimacy with them, conceiving that private friendships would 
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wma from his position, both inferior and hostile to the Athenian 


knights, or aristocracy, who overshadowed him by their family 


importance. But in what proportion of cases his accusations 
Ὁ just or calumnious, the real question upon which a candid 
idement turns, we have no means of deciding, either in his case 
or thal of Cat ἽΝ ash the wicked (observes Aristophanés 
himself ') 1s nly no blame, but is even a matter of honor 
tc the good.” t has not been common to allow to Kleon the 
benefit of thi bservation, tho is much more entitled 
of a poetical libeller 

nor retaliation; whereas a prosecutor 

nd his opponent prepared to reply or 

ify his charge, as well as 
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‘hance for the in: 
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security bet dramatic exhibitions, or by some other means which 

learly explained. Nor can we make out in what wa 
: 

though it appears that finding less public syin- 

δῶν 1 


him, 
‘mself entitled to, he made an apology 
Certain it is, that his re- 
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acquired by war. The Athenians insisted at first on the restora 
‘ion of Plateza; but the Thebans rep ἃ that Platea was theirs 
neither by force nor by treason, but | luntary capitulation 
and surrender of the inhabif ants. listinetion seems to our 
ideas somewhat remarkable, since the capitulation 

town is not less the result of » than capture 

it was adopted in the present 

while fore, 4 their demand 

Nisxa, which they had 

torium and Soll hich they hi aken from Cori 

insure accommodating temper on the part of Athens, the 


tans held out threat ' NV: ing Attica in the sprin 


of establishing a permanent fortification in the territory: an‘ 
they even sent round proclamation to their allies, enjoining all 
the details requisite for this step. Since Attica had now been 


not from invasion for thr ars, the Athenians were prob 
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ly not insensible ἶ ι 13 ireat renewal unaer a permanent 
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management of the temple; a claim which the Athenians had 


once supported, before th thirty years’ truce: but they had now 
little interest in the matter, since the Phocians were in the ranks 
of their ¢ nemies. | 

8. There shall be peace for fifty years, between Athens and 
their respective allies, with abstinence from mischief, 
or fraudulent, by land as well as by sea. 
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to quit them shall be at liberty to do so, 
property. Nor shall the cities be counted 
of Sparta, unless Athens shall 
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were towns which adhered 

as her allies; though they 

by Olynthus! and Akanthus, 
intended to insure them. | 
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Spartans or allies of 
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nz, are included the two kings 
las, and perhaps other 
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peace as unjusi, and voted against it in the general assembly of 
allies, but refused to accept it when the vote was carried, an¢ 
went home to their respective cities for instruction 

Such were the conditions, and such the accompanying circum- 
stances, of the Peace of Nikias, which terminated, or professed to 


terminate, the great Peloponnesian war, after a duration of ten 


years. Its consequences and fruits, in many respects such as 


were not anticipated by either of the concluding parties, will be 


seen in my next volume. 
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— was planned. — Large pri parations made for the expedition.— 
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DOWN TO THE FIRST WINTER AFTER THEIR ARRIVAL IN SICILY. 


Preparations for the expedition against Sicily — general enthusiasm and 


sanguine hopes at Athens. — Abundance in the Athenian tre asury — dis- 
play of wealth as well as of force in the armament. — Mutilation of the 
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ties at Syracuse.— Pacific dispositions of Athenagoras.— His general 
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preparations at Syracuse on the approach of the Athenian armament. — 
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HISTORY OF GREECE. 


PART I. 
CONTINUATION OF HISTORICAL GREECE. 


CHAPTER LV. 


FROM THE PEACE OF NIKIAS TO THE OLYMPIC FESTIVAL OF 
OLYMPIAD NINETY. 


My last chapter and last volume terminated with the peace 
ealled the Peace of Nikias, concluded in March 421 B.c., between 
Athens and the Spartan confederacy, for fifty years. 

This peace — negotiated during the autumn and winter suc 
ceeding the defeat of the Athenians at Amphipolis, wherein 
both Kleon and Brasidas were slain — resulted partly from the 
extraordinary anxiety of the Spartans to recover their captives 
who had been taken at Sphakteria, partly from the discourage- 
ment of the Athenians, leading them to listen to the peace-party 
who acted with Nikias. The general principle adopted for 
the peace was, the restitution by both parties of what had been 
acquired by war, yet excluding such places as had been surren- 
dered by capitulation : accnrding to which reserve the Athenians, 
while prevented from recuvering Plataa, continued to hold 
Nissea, the harbor of Megara. The Lacedemonians engaged to 
restore Amphipolis to Athens, and to relinquish their connection 
with the revolted allies of Athens in Thrace; that is, Argilus, 
Stageirus, Akanthus, Skélus, Olynthus, and Spartélus. These 
six cities, however, were not to be enrolled as allies of Athens 
unless they chose voluntarily te become 80, but only to pay reg- 
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ularly to Athens the tribute originally assessed by Aristeidés, as 
a sort of recompense for the protection of the A®gean sea against 
private war or piracy. Any inhabitant of Amphipolis or the 
other cities, who chose to leave them, was at liberty to do so, and 
t) carry away his property. Farther, the Lacedw#monians cov- 
enanted to restore Panaktum to Athens, together with al. the 
Athenian prisoners in their possession. As to Skidné, Tordné, 
and Sermylus, the Athenians were declared tree to take thei 
own measures. On their part, they engaged to release all cap- 
(ives in their hands, either of Sparta or her allies; to restore 
Pylus, Kythéra, Methéné, Pteleon, and Atalanté ; and to liberate 
all the Peloponnesian or Brasidean soldiers now under blockade 
in Skidné. 

Provision was also made, by special articles, that all Greeks 
should have free access to the sacred Pan-Hellenic festivals, 
either by land or sea; and that the autonomy of the Delphian 
temple should be guaranteed. 

The contracting parties swore to abstain in future from all 
injury to each other, and to settle by amicable decision any dis- 
pute which might arise.' 

Lastly, it was provided that if any matter should afterwards 
occur as having been forgotten, the Athenians and Lacedemo- 
nians might by mutual consent amend the treaty as they thought 
fit. So prepared, the oaths were interchanged between seventeen 
principal Athenians and as many principal Lacedaemonians. 

Earnestly bent as Sparta herself was upon the peace, and 
ratified as it had been by the vote of a majority among her con- 
federates, still, there was a powerful minority who not only re- 
fused their assent but strenuously protested against its conditions. 
The Corinthians were discontented because they did not receive 
back Sollium and Anaktorium ; the Megarians, because they did 
not regain Nisa; the Beeotians, because Panaktum was to be 
restored to Athens: the Eleians also on some other ground 
which we do not distinctly know. All of them, moreover, took 
‘common offence at the article which provided that Athens and 
Sparta might, by mutual consent, and without consulting the 
allies, amend the treaty in any way that they thought proper. 


* Thucyd. vy, 18. 
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Though the peace was sworn, therefore, the most powerfal mem- 
bers of the Spartan confederacy remained all recusant. 

So strong was the interest of the Spartans themselves, how: 
ever, that having obtained the favorable vote of the majority, 
they resolved to carry the peace through, even at the risk of 
}reaking up the confederacy. Besides the earnest desire of 
recovering their captives from the Athenians, they were farther 
alarmed by the fact that their truce for thirty years concluded 
with Argos was just now expiring. They had indeed made ap- 
plication to Argos for renewing it, through Lichas the Spartan 
proxenus of that city. But the Argeians had refused, except 
upon the inadmissible condition that the border territory of Ky- 
nuria should be ceded to them: there was reason to fear therefore 
that this new and powerful force might be thrown into the scale 
of Athens, if war were allowed to continue.! 

Accordingly, no sooner had the peace been sworn than the 
Spartans proceeded to execute its provisions. Lots being drawn 
to determine whether Sparta οὐ Athens should be the first to 
make the cessions required, the Athenians drew the favorable 
lot: an advantage so very great, under the circumstances, 
that Theophrastus affirmed Nikias to have gained the point 
by bribery. There is no ground for believing such alleged 
Lribery ; the rather, as we shall presently find Nikias gratu- 
jiously throwing away most of the benefit which the lucky lot 
conferred.? 

The Spartans began their compliance by forthwith releasing 
all the Athenian prisoners in their hands, and despatching Is- 
chagoras with two other envoys to Amphipolis and the Thracian 
towns. These envoys were directed to proclaim the peace as 
well as to enforce its observance upon the Thracian towns, and 
especially to command Klearidas, the Spartan commander in 
Amphipolis, that he should surrender the town to the Athenians. 

Jut on arriving in Thrace, these envoys met with nothing but 
unanimous opposition: and so energetic were the remonstrances 
of the Chalkidians, both in Amphipolis and out of it, that even 
Klearidas refused obedience to his own government, pretending 
that he was not strong enough to surrender the place against the 


' Thucyd. v, 14, 22, 76. 3 Plutarch. Nikias, c. 10. 
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resistance of the Chalkidians. Thus completely baffled, the 
envoys returned to Sparta, whither Klearidas thought it prudent 
to accompany them, partly to explain his own conduct, partly in 
hopes of being able to procure some modification of the terms, 
But he found this impossible, and he was sent back to Amphip- 
olis with peremptory orders to surrender the place to the At’ 
nians, if it could possibly be done; if that should prove bey« 
his force, then to come away, and bring home every Peloponne- 
sian soldier in the garrison. Perhaps the surrender was really 
impracticable to a force no greater than that which Klearidas 
commanded, since the reluctance of the population was doubtless 
obstinate. At any rate, he represented it to be impracticable : 
the troops accordingly came home, but the Athenians still re- 
mained excluded from Amphipolis, and all the stipulations of the 
peace respecting the Thracian towns remained unperformed. 
Nor was this all. The envoys from the recusant minority (Cor- 
inthians and others), after having gone home for instructions, 
had now come back to Sparta with increased repugnance and 
protest against the injustice of the peace, so that all the efforts 
of the Spartans to bring them to compliance were fruitless.' 

The latter were now in serious embarrassment. Not having 
executed their portion of the treaty, they could not demand that 
Athens should execute hers: and they were threatened with the 
louble misfortune of forfeiting the confidence of their allies 
without acquiring any one of the advantages of the treaty. In 
this dilemma they determined to enter into closer relations, and 
separate relations, with Athens, at all hazard of offending their 
allies. Of the enmity of Argos, if unaided by Athens, they had 
little apprehension; while the moment was now favorable for 
alliance with Athens, from the decided pacific tendencies reigning 
on both sides, as well as from the known philo-Laconian senti- 
ment of the leaders Nikias and Lachés. ‘The Athenian envoys 
had remained at Sparta ever since the swearing of the peace, 
awaiting the fulfilment of the conditions; Nikias or Lachés, one 
or both, being very probably among them. When they saw that 
Sparta was unable to fulfil her bond, so that the treaty seemed 


likely to be cancelled, they would doubtless encourage, and μὲ 
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haps may even have suggested, the idea of a separate alliance 
between Sparta and Athens, as the only expedient for covering 
the deficiency ; promising that under that alliance the Spartan 
captives should be restored. Accordingly, a treaty was concluded 
between the two, for fifty years; not merely of peace, but of 
defensive alliance. Each party pledged itself to assist in repel- 
ling any invaders of the territory of the other, to treat them as 
enemies, and not to conclude peace with them without the consent 
of the other. This was the single provision of the alliance, with 
one addition, however, of no mean importance, for the security 
of Lacedemon. The Athenians engaged to lend their best and 
most energetic aid in putting down any rising of the Helots 
which might occur in Laconia. Such a provision indicates pow- 
erfully the uneasiness felt by the Lacedemonians respecting thei: 
serf-population: but at the present moment it was of peculiar 
value to them, since it bound the Athenians to restrain, if not 
to withdraw, the Messenian garrison of Pylos, planted there 
by themselves for the express purpose of provoking the Helots 
to revolt. 

An alliance with stipulations so few and simple took no long 
time to discuss. It was concluded very speedily after the retura 
of the envoys from Amphipolis, probably not more than a month 
or two after the former peace. It was sworn to by the same 
individuals on both sides; with similar declaration that the oath 
should be annually renewed, and also with similar proviso that 
Sparta and Athens might by mutual consent either enlarge or 
contract the terms, without violating the oath.! Moreover, the 
treaty was directed to be inscribed on two columns: one to be set 
up in the temple of Apollo at Amykla, the other in the temple. 
of Athéné, in the acropolis of Athens. 

The most important result of this new alliance was something 


' Thueya. v, 23. The treaty of alliance seems to have been drawn up ag 
Sparta, and approved or concerted with the Athenian envoys ; then sent to 
Athens, and there adopted by the people; then sworn to on both sides 
The interval between this second treaty and the first (οὐ πολλῷ ὕστερον, vy, 
24), may have been more than a month; for it comprised the visit of the 
Lacedsmonian envoys to Amphipolis and the other towns of Thrace, the 
manifestation of resistance in those towns, and the return of Klearidas te 
Sparta to give an account of his conduct. 
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not specified in its provisions, but understood, we may be wel. 
assured, between the Spartan ephors and Nikias at the time when 
it was concluded. All the Spartan captives at Athens were forth 
with restored. ! 

Nothing can demonstrate more powerfully the pacific and 
acquiescent feeling now reigning at Athens, as well as the strong 
philo-Laconian inclinations of her leading men (at this moment 
Alkibiadés was competing with Nikias for the favor of Sparta, 
is will be stated presently), than the terms of this alliance, 
which bound Athens to assist in keeping down the Helots, and 
the still more important after-proceeding, of restoring the Spar- 
tan captives. Athens thus parted irrevocably with her best card, 
and promised to renounce her second best, without obtaining the 
smallest equivalent beyond what was contained in the oath of 
Sparta to become her ally. For the last three years and a half, 
ever since the capture of Sphakteria, the possession of these 
captives had placed her in a position of decided advantage in 
regard to her chief enemy; advantage, however, which had to a 
certain extent been countervailed by subsequent losses. This 
ztate of things was fairly enough represented by the treaty of 
peace deliberately discussed during the winter, and sworn to at 
the commencement of spring, whereby a string of concessions, 
reciprocal and balancing, had been imposed on both parties. 
Moreover, Athens had been lucky enough in drawing lots to find 
-erself enabled to wait for the actual fulfilment of such conces- 
ions by the Spartans, before she consummated her own. Now 
he Spartans had not as yet realized any one of their promised 
oncessions : nay, more; in trying to do so, they had displayed 
such a want either of power or of will, as made it plain, that 
nothing short of the most stringent necessity would convert their 
promises into realities. Yet, under these marked indications, 
Nikias persuades his countrymen to conclude a second treaty 
which practically annuls the first, and which insures to the 
Spartans gratuitously all the main benefits of the first, with little 
or none of the correlative sacrifices. The alliance of Sparta 
could hardly be said to count as a consideration: for that alliance 
was at this moment, under the uncertain relations with Argos 
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not less valuable to Sparta herself than to Athens. There can 
be little doubt that, if the game of Athens had now been played 
with prudence, she might have recovered Amphipolis in exchange 
for the captives: for the inability of Klearidas to make over the 
place, even if we grant it to have been a real fact and not merely 
simulated, might have been removed by decisive cooperation on 
the part of Sparta with an Athenian armament sent to occupy 
the place. In fact, that which Athens was now inducad to grant 
was precisely the original proposition transmitted to her by the 
[.acedeemonians four years before, when the hoplites were first 
inclosed in Sphakteria, but before the actual capture. They 
then tendered no equivalent, but merely said, through their 
envoys, * Give us the men in the island, and accept in exchange 
peace, together with our alliance.”! At that moment there were 
some plausible reasons in favor of granting the proposition: but 
even then, the case of Kleon against it was also plausible and 
powerful, when he contended that Athens was entitled to make a 
better bargain. But now, there were no reasons in its favor, and 
a strong concurrence of reasons against it. Alliance with the 
Spartans was of no great value to Athens: peace was of ma- 
terial importance to her; but peace had been already sworn tc 
on both sides, after deliberate discussion, and required now only 
to be carried into execution. ‘That equal reciprocity of conces- 
sion, which presented the best chance of permanent result, had 
been agreed on; and fortune had procured for her the privilege 
of receiving the purchase-money before she handed over the 
goods. Why renounce so advantageous a position, accepting in 
exchange a hollow and barren alliance, under the obligation of 
handing over her most precious merchandise upon credit, and 
upon credit as delusive in promise as it afterwards proved unpro- 
ductive in reality? The alliance, in fact, prevented the peace 
from being fulfilled: it became, as Thucydides himself? admits, 
no peace, but a simple suspension of direct hostilities. 
Thucydidés states on more than one occasion, and it was the 


᾿ Thucyd. iv, 19. Λακεδαιμόνιοι δὲ ὑμᾶς προκαλοῦνται ἐς σπονδὰς καὶ διά. 
λυσιν πολέμου, διδόντες μὲν εἰρήνην καὶ ξυμμαχίαν καὶ ἄλλην φιλίαν «ολλὴ» 
sai οἰκειότητα ἐς ἀλλήλους ὑπάρχειν, ἀνταιτοῦντες δὲ τοὺς ἐκ τῆς νῆσον 
ἐνόρας. * Thucyd. v, 26. οὐκ εἰκὸς ὃν εἰρήνην αὐτὴν κριϑῆναι, ote. 
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sentiment of Nikias himself, that at the moment of concluding 
the peace which bears his name, the position of Sparta was one 
of disadvantage and dishonor in reference to Athens ;' alluding 
chiefly to the captives in the hands of the latter; for as to other 
inatters, the defeats of Delium and Amphipolis, with the serious 
losses in Thrace, would more than countervail the acquisitions 
of Niswa, Pylus, Kythéra, and Methéné. Yet so inconsiderate 
and short-sighted were the philo-Laconian leanings of Nikias 
and the men who now commanded confidence at Athens, that 
they threw away this advantage, suffered Athens to be cheated 
of all those hopes which they had themselves held out as the 
inducement for peace, and nevertheless yielded gratuitously te 
Sparta all the main points which she desired. Most certainly 
there was never any public recommendation of Kleon, as far as 
our information goes, so ruinously impolitic as this alliance with 
Sparta and surrender of the captives, wherein both Nikias and 
Alkibiadés concurred. Probably the Spartan ephors amused 
Nikias, and he amused the Athenian assembly, with fallacious 
assurances of certain obedience in Thrace, under alleged peremp- 
tory orders given to Klearidas. And now that the vehement 
leather-dresser, with his criminative eloquence, had passed away, 
replaced only by an inferior successor, the lamp-maker? Hyper 


bolus, and leaving the Athenian public under the undisputed 
guidance of citizens eminent for birth and station, descended 
from gods and heroes, there remained no one to expose effectively 
the futility of such assurances, or to enforce the lesson of simple 
and obvious prudence: “ Wait, as you are entitled to wait, untiy 
the Spartans have performed the onerous part of their bargain, 
before you perform the onerous part of yours. Or, if you choose 


to relax in regard to some of the concessions which they have 
sworn to make, at any rate stick to the capital point of all, and 
lay before them the peremptory alternative — Amphipolis in ex- 
change for the captives.” 


' Thucyd. v, 28. κατὰ γὰρ τὸν χρόνον :τγῦτον ἢ Te Λακεδαίμων μάλιστα 
67 κακῶς ἤκουε καὶ ὑπερώφϑη διὰ τὰς ξυμφορὰς. --- (Νεκίας) λέγων ἐν μὲν τ 
σφετέρῳ καλῷ (Athenian) ἐν δὲ τῷ ἐκείνων ἀπρεπεὶ (Lacedemonian) τὸν 
πόλεμον ἀναβάλλεσθαι, etc. (v, 46) --- Οἷς πρῶτον μὲν (to the Lacedemani 
ans) διὰ ξυμφορῶν ἡ ξύωβιεσις, εἰς. 3 Aristophan. Pac. (65-887. 


STATES RECUSANT TO THE PEACE. 9 


The Athenians were not long in finding out how completely 
they had forfeited the advantage of their position, and their chief 
means of enforcement, by giving up the captives; which im 
parted a freedom of action to Sparta such as she had never 
enjoyed since the first blockade of Sphakteria. Yet it seems 
that under the present ephors Sparta was not guilty of any delib- 
erate or positive act which could be called a breach of faith. She 
gave orders to Klearidas to surrender Amphipolis if he could; 
if not, to evacuate it, and bring the Peloponnesian troops home. 
Of course, the place was not surrendered to the Athenians, but 
evacuated ; and she then considered that she had discharged her 
duty to Athens, as far as Amphipolis was concerned, though she 
had sworn to restore it, and her oath remained unperformed.! 
The other Thracian towns were equally deaf to her persuasions, 
and equally obstinate in their hostility to Athens. So also were 
the Beeotians, Corinthians, Megarians, and Eleians: but the 
Beeotians, while refusing to become parties to the truce along 
with Sparta, concluded for themselves a separate convention or 
armistice with Athens, terminable at ten days’ notice on either 
side.2 

In this state of things, though ostensible relations of peace and 
free reciprocity of intercourse between Athens and Peloponnesus 
were established, the discontent of the Athenians, and the remon- 
strances of their envoys at Sparta, soon became serious. The 
Lacedemonians had sworn for themselves and their allies, yet the 
most powerful among these allies, and those whose enmity was 
most important to Athens, continued still recusant. Neither 
Panaktum, nor the Athenian prisoners in Beeotia, were yet 
restored to Athens; nor had the Thracian cities yet submitted tc 
the peace. In reply to the remonstrances of the Athenian envoys, 
the Lacedemonians affirmed that they had already surrendered 
all the Athenian prisoners in their own hands, and had withdrawn 
their troops from Thrace, which was, they said, all the interven- 
tion in their power, since they were not masters of Amphipolis, 
nor capable of constraining the Thracian cities against their will 
As to the Beeotians and Corinthians, the Lacedemonians went 90 
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' Thucyd. v, 21-35. * Thucyd. v, 32 
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far as to profess readiness to take arms along with Athens,! for 
the purpose of constraining them to accept the peace, and even 
spoke about naming a day, after which these recusant states 
should be proclaimed as joint enemies, both by Sparta and 
Athens. But their propositions were always confined to vague 
words, nor would they consent to bind themselves by any written 
or peremptory instrument. Nevertheless, so great was their 
confidence either in the sufficiency of these assurances, or in the 
facility οὐ Nilhias, that they ventured to require from Athens the 
surrender of Pylus, or at least the withdrawal of the Messenian 
garrison with the Helot deserters from that place, leaving in it 
none but native Athenian soldiers, until farther progress should 
be made in the peace. But the feeling of the Athenians was now 
seriously altered, and they received this demand with marked 
coldness. None of the stipulations of the treaty in their favor 
had yet been performed, none even seemed in course of being 
performed : so that they now began to suspect Sparta of dishon- 
esty and deceit, and deeply regretted their inconsiderate surrender 
of the captives.2 Their remonstrances at Sparta, often repeated 
during the course of the summer, produced no positive effect: 
nevertheless, they suffered themselves to be persuaded to remove 
the Messenians and Helots from Pylus to Kephallenia, replacing 
them by an Athenian garrison. 

The Athenians had doubtless good reason to complain of Sparta. 
But the persons of whom they had still better reason to complain, 
were Nikias and their own philo-Laconian leaders ; who had first 
necepted from Sparta promises doubtful as to execution, and next 

—though favored by the lot in regard to priority of cession, and 
thus acquiring proof that Sparta either would not or could not 
perform her promises — renounced all these advantages, and 


' Thucyd. v, 35. λέγοντες ἀεὶ ὡς μετ᾽ ᾿Αϑηναίων τούτους, ἢν μὴ ϑέλωσι, 
κοινῇ ἀναγκασουσι" χρόνους δὲ προύϑεντο ἄνευ ξυγγοαφῆς, ἐν olg 
χρὴν τοὺς μὴ ἐσιόντας ἀμφοτέροις πολεμίους εἶναι. 

3 Thucyd. v, 35. τούτων οὖν ὁρῶντες of ᾿Αϑηναῖοι οὐδὲν ἔργῳ γιγνόμενον, 
ὑπετόπευον τοὺς Λακεδαιμονίους μηδὲν δίκαιον διανοεῖσϑαι, ὥστε οὔτε Πύλον 
ἀπαιτούντων αὐτῶν ἀπεδίδοσαν, ἀλλὰ καὶ τοὺς ἐκ τῆς νῆσου ἄνδρας 
μετεμέλοντο ἀποδεδωκότες, ete. 

2 Thacyd. v, 35. πολλάκις δὲ καὶ πολλῶν λόγων γενομένων ἐν τῷ ϑέρει 
σούτω. οἷο. 
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procured for Sparta almost gratuitously the only boon for which 
she seriously cared. The many critics on Grecian history, who 
think no term too harsh for the demagogue Kleon, ought in fair. 
ness to contrast his political counsel with that of his rivals, and see 
which of the two betokens greater forethought in the management 
of the foreign relations of Athens. Amphipolis had been once lost 
by the improvident watch of Thucydides and Eukleés : it was now 
again lost by the improvident concessions of Nikias. 

So much was the Peloponnesian alliance unhinged by the 
number of states which had refused the peace, and so greatly was 
the ascendency of Sparta for the time impaired, that new combr- 
nations were now springing up in the peninsula. It has already 
been mentioned that the truce between Argos and Sparta was 
just now expiring: Argos therefore was free, with her old pre- 
tensions to the headship of Peloponnesus, backed by an undimin- 
ished fulness of wealth, power, and population. Having taken no 
direct part in the late exhausting war, she had even earned money 
by lending occasional aid on both sides ;! while her military force 
was just now farther strengthened by a step of very considerable 
importance. She had recently set apart a body of a thousand 
select hoplites, composed of young men of wealth and station, to 
receive constant military training at the public expense, and to 
be enrolled as a separate regiment by themselves, apart from the 
other citizens.2. To ἃ democratical government like Argos, such: 


''Thucyd. vy, 28. Aristophan. Pac. 467, about the Argeians, ὄδιχοϑὲν 
μισϑοφοροῦντες ἄλφιτα. 

He characterizes the Argeians as anxious for this reason to prolong the 
war between Athens and Sparta. This passage, as well as the whole tenor 
of the play, affords ground for affirming that the Pax was represented during 
the winter immediately preceding the Peace of Nikias, about four or five 
months after the battle of Amphipolis and the death of Kleon and Brasidas: 
not two years later, as Mr. Clinton would place it, on the authority of a 
date in the play itself, upon which he lays too great stress. 

3 Thucyd. v, 67. ᾿Αργείων of Χίλιοι λογάδες, οἷς ἡ πόλις ἐκ πολλοῖ 
ἀσκησιν τῶν ἐς τὸν πόλεμον δημοσίᾳ παρεῖχε. 

Diodorus (xii, 75) represents the first formation of this Thousand-regiment 
at Argos as having taken place just about this time, and I think he is here 
worthy of credit ; so that I do not regard the expression of Thucydidés ἐκ 
πολλοῦ as indicating a time more than two years prior to the battle of Man 
tineia. For Grecian military training, two years of constant practice would 
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an institution was internally dangerous, and pregnant with mis. 
chief, which will be hereafter described. But at the present 
moment, the democratical leaders of Argos seem to have thought 
only of the foreign relations of their city, now that her truce with 
Sparta was expiring, and that the disorganized state of the Spartan 
confederacy opened new chances to her ambition of regaining 
something like headship in Peloponnesus. ‘ 
The discontent of the recusant Peloponnesian allies was now 
inducing them to turn their attention towards Argos as a new 
chief. They had mistrusted Sparta, even before the peace, well 
knowing that she had separate interests from the confederacy 
arising trom desire to get back her captives : in the terms of peace, 
it seemed as if Sparta and Athens alone were regarded, the inter. 
ests of the remaining allies, especially those in Thrace, being put 
out of sight. Moreover, that article in the treaty of peace hase: 
by it was provided that Athens and Sparta might by mutual con- 
sent add or strike out any article that they chose, without consult- 
ing the allies, excited general alarm, as if Sparta were meditating 
some treason in conjunction with Athens against the confederacy.! 
And the alarm, once roused, was still farther aggravated by the 
separate treaty of alliance between Sparta and Athens, which 
followed so closely afterwards, as well as by the restoration of the 
Spartan captives. 

Such general displeasure among the Peloponnesian states at 
the unexpected combination of Athenians and Lacedemonians 
strengthened in the case of each particular state by private inter. 
ests of its own, first manifested itself openly through the Corin- 
thians. On retiring from the conferences at Sparta, — where the 
recent alliance between the Athenians and Spartans had just been 
made known, and where the latter had vainly endeavored to 
prevail upon their allies to accept the peace, — the Corinthians 
went straight to Argos to communicate what had passed, and to 
solicit interference. They suggested to the leading men in that 


a a long time. It is not to be imagined that the Argeian democracy would 
pos ee the expense and danger of keeping up this select regiment 
. g € period of their long peace, just now coming to an end. 
Thacyd. vy, 29. μὴ μετὰ ᾿Αϑηναίων σφᾶς θούλωνται Λακεδαιμόνιο 
ὁζρυλωσασφϑαι: compare Diodorus, xii, 75 


MANTINEIA AND TEGEA. 18 


city, that it was now the duty of Argos to step forward as saviour 
of Peloponnesus, which the Lacedamonians were openly betray- 
ing to the common enemy, and to invite for that purpose, into 
alliance for reciprocal defence, every autonomous Hellenic state 
which would bind itself to give and receive amicable satisfaction 
in all points of difference. They aflirmed that many cities, from 
hatred of Sparta, would gladly comply with such invitation ; 
especially if a board of commissioners in small number were 
named, with full powers to admit all suitable applicants; so that, 
in case of rejection, there might at least be no exposure before 
che public assembly in the Argeian democracy. This suggestion 
-— privately made by the Corinthians, who returned home imme- 
diately afterwards — was eagerly adopted both by leaders and 
people at Argos, as promising to realize their long-cherished pre- 
tensions to headship. ‘Twelve commissioners were accordingly 
appointed, with power to admit any new allies whom they might 
think eligible, except Athens and Sparta. With either of those 
two cities, no treaty was allowed without the formal sanction of 
the public assembly.' 

Meanwhile, the Corinthians, though they had been the first to 
set the Argeians in motion, nevertheless thought it right, before 
enrolling themselves publicly in the new alliance, to invite a 
congress of Peloponnesian malcontents to Corinth. It was the 
Mantineians who made the first application to Argos under the 
notice just issued. And here we are admitted to a partial view 
of the relations among the secondary and interior states of Pelo- 
ponnesus. Mantineia and Tegea, being conterminous as well as 
the two most considerable states in Arcadia, were in perpetual 
rivalry, which had shown itself only a year and a half before in 
a bloody but indecisive battle. Tegea, situated on the frontiers 
of Laconia, and oligarchically governed, was tenaciously attached 
to Sparta: while for that very reason, as well as from the demo- 
cratical character of her government, Mantineia was less so, 
though she was still enrolled in and acted as a member of the 
Peloponnesian confederacy. She had recently conquered for 
herself a little empire in her own neighborhood, composed of 


2 Thacyd. iv, 134. 


‘ Thucyd. v, 28. 
’ τας κατεσήραπϑα 


*Thacyd v, 29 
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village districts in Arcadia, reckoned as her subject allies, and 
comrades in her ranks at the last battle with Tegea. This con- 
quest had been made even during the continuance of the war with 
Atheus ; a period when the lesser states of Peloponnesus generally, 
and even subject-states as against their own imperial states, were 
under the guarantee of the confederacy, to which they were re- 


quired to render their unpaid service against the common enemy ; 


so that she was apprehensive of Lacedwemonian interference at 
the request and for the emancipation of these subjects, who lay, 
moreover, near to the borders of Laconia. Such interference 
would probably have been invoked earlier; only that Sparta had 
been under pressing embarrassments — and farther, had assem- 
bled no general muster of the confederacy against Athens — ever 
since the disaster in Sphakteria. But now she had her hands 
free, together with a good pretext as well as motive for interfer- 
ence. 

To maintain the autonomy of all the little states, and prevent 
any of them from being mediatized or grouped into aggregations 

“~ ," , ᾿ 
of Sparta; especially since her own influence as general leader 
was increased by insuring to every lesser state a substantive vote 


under the ascendency of the greater, had been the general policy 


ut the meetings of the confederacy.!| Moreover, the rivalry of 
fegea would probably operate here as an auxiliary motive against 
Mantineia. Under such apprehensions, the Mantineians hastened 
to court the alliance and protection of Argos, with whom they 
‘njoyed the additional sympathy of a common democracy. Such 
evolt from Sparta? (for so it was considered) excited great 
/€nsation throughout Peloponnesus, together with considerable 
disposition, amidst the discontent then prevalent, to follow the 
example. 


umnxoov, ἕψφι rod πρὸς ᾿Αϑηναίους πολέμου ὄντος, καὶ ἐνόμιζον οὐ περιόψεσθϑαι 
σφᾶς τοὺς Λακεδαιμονίους ἄργειν, ἐπειδὴ καὶ σχολὴν ἦγον. 

As to the way in which the agreement of the members of the confederacy 
modified the relations between subordinate and imperial states, see farther 
on, pages 25 and 26, in the case of Elis and Lepreum. 

' Thueyd. i, 125. 

* Thucyd. v, 29. ᾿Αποστάντων δὲ τῶν Μαντινεων, «ft dkny 
Πελοπόννησος ἐς Ypoiv καϑίστατο ὡς καὶ σφίσι ποιητέον τοῦ "ο, νομίζοντες 
πλέον τέ τι εἰδέτας μεταστῆναι αὐτοὺς, καὶ τοὺς Δακεδαιμονῖονς ἅμα dt’ ὀργῆς 
ἔχοντες, etc. 


abe 
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In particular, it contributed much to enhance the importance 
of the congress at Corinth; whither the Lacedemonians thought 
it necessary to send special envoys to counteract the intrigues 
going on against them. Their envoy addressed to the Corinthi- 
ans strenuous remonstrance, and even reproach, for the leading 
part which they had taken in stirring up dissension among the 
old confederates, and organizing a new confederacy under the 
presidency of Argos. “ They (the Corinthians) were thus aggra- 
vating the original guilt and perjury which they had committed 
by setting at nought the formal vote of a majority of the confed- 
eracy, and refusing to accept the peace, —for it was the sworn 
and fundamental maxim of the confederacy, that the decision of 
the majority should be binding on all, except in such cases as 
involved some offence to gods or heroes.” Encouraged by the 
presence of many sympathizing deputies, Boeotian, Megarian, 
Chalkidian from ‘Thrace,! ete., the Corinthians replied with firm- 
ness. But they did not think it good policy to proclaim their real 
ground for rejecting the peace, namely, that it had not procured 
for-themselves the restoration of Sollium and Anaktorium: since, 
first, this was a question in which their allies present had no in- 
terest; next, it did not furnish any valid excuse for their resist- 
ance to the vote of the majority. Accordingly, they took their 
stand upon a pretence at once generous and religious ; upon that 
reserve for religious scruples, which the Lacedemonian envoy 
bad himself admitted, and which of course was to be construed 
hy each member with reference to his own pious feeling. “ It was 
ἐν religious impediment. (the Corinthians contended) which pre- 
vented us from acceding-to the peace with Athens, notwithstand- 
ing the vote of the majority ; for we had previously exchanged 
oaths, ourselves apart from the confederacy, with the Chalkidians 
of Thrace at the time when they revolted from Athens: and we 
should have infringed those separate oaths, had we accepted a 
treaty of peace in which these Chalkidians were abandoned. As 
for alliance with Argos, we consider ourselves free to adopt any 


' Vhucyd. v, 30. Kopivdioe δὲ παρόντων σφισι τῶν ξυμμάχων, ὅσοι οὐδ 
2 . ᾿ ᾽ > , ee 
αὑτοὶ ἐδέξαντο τὰς σπονδὰς (παρεκάλεσαν δὲ αὐτοὺς αὐτοὶ προτερον) GVTEAE 


᾿ - , ν . x 
γον τοὶς Aaxedaiuoviow,,d μὲν ἠδικοῦντο, ob δηλοῦντες dvTiKove 
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resolution which we may deem suitable, after consultation with 
our friends here present.” With this unsatisfactory answer the 
Lacedeemonian envoys were compelled to return home. Yet 
some Argeian envoys, who were also present in the assembly for 
the purpose of urging the Corinthians to realize forthwith the 
hopes of alliance which they had held out to Argos, were still 
unable on their side to obtain a decided affirmative, being requested 
ic come again at the next conference.! 

Though the Corinthians had themselves originated the idea 
uf the new Argeian confederacy and compromised Argos in an 
open proclamation, yet they now hesitated about the execution 
of their own scheme. They were restrained in part doubtless 
by the bitterness of Lacedemonian reproof; for the open con- 
summation of this revolt, apart from its grave political conse- 
quences, shocked a train of very old feelings; but still more by 
ihe discovery that their friends, who agreed with them in reject- 
ig the peace, decidedly refused all open revolt from Sparta and 
ill alliance with Argos. In this category were the Bootians 
and Megarians. Both of these states —left to their own im- 
pression and judgment by the Lacedemonians, who did not 
address to them any distinct appeal as they had done to the 
Vorinthians — spontaneously turned away from Argos, not less 
(vem aversion towards the Argeian democracy than from sympa- 
thy with the oligarchy at Sparta? they were linked together by 

* Thucyd. v, 30. 

*Thucyd. v, 31. Βοιωτοὶ δὲ καὶ Μεγαρῆς τὸ αὐτὸ λέγοντες ἡσύχαζον, 
περιορώμενοι ὑπὸ τῶν Λακεδαιμονΐίων, καὶ νομίζοντες σφίσι τὴν 


᾿Αργείων δημοκρατίαν αὐτοῖς ὀλιγαρχουμένοις ἧσσον ξύμφορον εἶναι τῆς 
Λακεδαιμονίων πολιτείας. 


These words, περεορώμενοι ὑπὸ τῶν Λακεδαιμονίων, are not clear, and have 
occasioned much embarrassment to the commentators, as well as some prop- 
ositions for altering the text. It would undoubtedly be an improvement 
in the sense, if we were permitted (with Dobree) to strike out the words 
ὑπὸ τῶν Λακεδαιμονίων as a gloss, and thus to construe περιορώμενοι as ἃ 
middle verb, “waiting to see the event,” or literally, “keeping a look-out 
about them.” But taking the text as it now stands, the sense which I have 
given to it seems the best which can be elicited. 

Most of the critics translate περιορώμενοι “ slighted or despised by the 
; .cedamonians.” But in the first place, this is not true as a matter of 
fat. in the next place, if it were true, we ought to have an adversative 


BE OTIANS AND MEGARIANS. 17 


communion of interest, not merely as being both neighbors and 
intense enemies of Attica, but as each having a body of dem 
ocratical exiles who might perhaps find encouragement at Argos. 
Discouraged by the resistance of these two important allies, the 
Corinthians hung back from visiting Argos, until they were 
pushed forward by a new accidental impulse, the application of 
the Eleians; who, eagerly embracing the new project, sent en- 
voys first to conclude alliance with the Corinthians, and next te 


go on and enroll Elis as an ally of Argos. This incident se 


conjunction instead of καὶ before νομίζοντες, since the tendency of the twe 
motives indicated would then be in opposite directions. “The Beeotians, 
though despised by the Lacedemonians, still thought a junction with the 
Argeian democracy dangerous.” And this is the sense which Haack acto. 
ally proposes, though it does great violence to the word καί. 

Dr. Thirlwall and Dr. Arnold translate περιορώμενοι “ feeling themselves 
slighted ;” and the latter says, “ The Bootians and Megarians took neither 
side ; not the Lacedzmonian, for they felt that the Lacedamonians haé 
slighted them ; not the Argive, for they thought that the Argive democracy 
would suit them less than the constitution of Sparta.” But this again puts 
an inadmissible meaning on ἡσύχαζον, which means “stood as they were.” 
The Beeotians were not called upon to choose between two sides or two 
positive schemes of action: they were invited to ally themselves with Argos, 
and this they decline doing: they prefer to remain as they are, allies of La 
cedzmon, but refusing to become parties to the peace. Moreover, in the 
sense proposed by Dr. Arnold, we should surely find an adversative con 
junction in place of καί. 

I submit that the word περεορᾶν does not necessarily mean “to slight or 
despise,” but sometimes “to leave alone, to take no notice of, to abstaiz 
from interfering.” Thus, Thucyd. i, 24. ᾿Επεδώμνιοι --- πέμπουσιν ἐς τὴν Kep- 
κύραν πρέσβεις ---- δεόμενοι μὴ σφᾶς περιορᾷν Φϑειρομένους, ete. Again. 
i, 69, καὶ νῦν τοὺς ᾿Αϑηναίους οὐχ ἕκας GAA’ ἐγγὺς ὄντας περιορᾶτε, ete. 
The same is the sense of περεϊδεῖν and περιόψεσϑαι, ii, 20. In all these 
passages there is no idea of contempt implied in the word: the “ leaving 
alone.” or “ abstaining from interference,” proceeds from feelings quite dif. 
ferent from contempt. 

So in the passage here before us, περεορώμενοι seems the passive participle 
in this sense. Thucydidés, having just described an energetic remonstrance 
sent by the Spartans to prevent Corinth from joining Argos, means to intt 
mate (by the words here in discussion) that no similar interference Was re 
sorted to by them to prevent the Beotians and Megarians from joining her 
“The Beotians and Megarians remained as they were, left to themselves by 
te Lacedemonians, and thinking the Argeien democracy less suitable wa 
them than the oligarchy of Sparta.” 

VOL. VIL 200» 
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eonfirmed the Corinthians in their previous scheme, that they 


speedily went to Argos, along with the Chalkidians of Tlirace, te 
join the new confederacy. 

The conduct of Elis, like that of Mantineia, in thus revolting 
trom Sparta, had been dictated by private grounds of quarrel, 
arising out of relations with their dependent ally Lepreum. The 
Lepreates had become dependent on Elis some time before the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war, in consideration of aid lent 
by the Eleians to extricate them from a dangerous war against 
some Arcadian enemies. To purchase such aid, they had en- 
gaged to cede to the Eleians half their territory ; but had been 
left in residence and occupation of it, under the stipulation of 
paying one talent yearly as tribute to the Olympian Zeus; in 
other words, to the Eleians as his stewards. When the Pelopon- 
nesian war began,! and the Lacedemonians began to call for the 
unpaid service of the Peloponnesian cities generally, small as 
well as great, against Athens, the Lepreates were, by the stand- 
ing agreement of the confederacy, exempted for the time from 
continuing to pay their tribute to Elis. Such exemption ceased 
with the war; at the close of which Elis became entitled, under 
the same agreement, to resume the suspended tribute. She 
uccordingly required that the payment should then be recom- 
menced : but the Lepreates refused, and when she proceeded to 
apply force, threw themselves on the protection of Sparta, by 
whose decision the Eleians themselves at first agreed to abide, 
baving the general agreement of the confederacy decidedly in 
their favor. But it presently appeared that Sparta was more 
sisposed to carry out her general system of favoring the autono 
my of the lesser states, than to enforce the positive agreement of 
the confederacy. Accordingly the Eleians, accusing her of un- 
just bias, renounced her authority as arbitrator, and sent a mil- 
itary force to occupy Lepreum. Nevertheless, the Spartans 
persisted in their adjudication, pronounced Lepreum to be auton- 
omous, and sent a body of their own hoplites to defend it against 


' Thucyd. v, 31. Kai μέχρι tov ᾿Αττικοῦ πολέμου ἀπέφερον ἔπειτα, Tav- 
σαμένων διὰ πρόφασιν τοῦ πολέμου, οἱ ᾿Ἢλεῖοι ἐπηνάγκαζον, οἱ δ' ἐ φάπονταο 
«οὸς τοὺς Λακεδαιμονίους 

Fo: the agreement here alluded to, see a few lines forward. 
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ELIS AND HER DEPENDENCIES 1:9 


the Eleians. The latter loudly protested against this procce ding, 
and pronounced the Lacedemonians as having robbed them of 
one of their dependencies, contrary to that agreement which had 
been adopted by the general confederacy when the war began, — 
to the effect that each imperial city should receive back at the 
end of the war all the dependencies which it possessed at the 
beginning, on condition of waving its title to tribute and military 


service from them so long as the war lasted. After fruitless 
remonstrances with Sparta, the Eleians eagerly embraced the op- 
portunity now offered of revolting from her, and of joining the 
new league with Corinth and Argos.! 

That new league, including Argos, Corinth, Elis, and Manti- 
neia, had now acquired such strength and confidence, that the 
Argeians and Corinthians proceeded on a joint embassy to 
Tegea to obtain the junction of that city, seemingly the most 


1 Thucyd. v, 31. τὴν ξυνϑήκην προφέροντες ἐν ἡ εἴρητο, ἃ ἔχοντες ἐς τὸν 
᾿Αττικὸν πόλεμον καϑίσταντό τινες, ταῦτα ἔχοντας καὶ εξελϑεῖν, ὡς οὐκ ἴσον 
ἔχοντες ἀφίστανται, etc. 

Of the agreement here alluded to among the members of the Peloponne 
sian confederacy, we hear only in this one passage. It was extremely impor- 
tant to such of the confederates as were imperial cities ; that is, which had 
subordinates or subject-allies. 

Poppo and Bloomfield wonder that the Corinthians did not appeal to this 
»greement in order to procure the restitution of Sollium and Anaktorium. 
ut they misconceive the scope of the agreement, which did not relate to 
-aptures made during the war by the common enemy. It would be useless 
for the confederacy to enter into a formal agreement that none of the mem- 
rs should lose anything through capture made by the enemy. ‘ius 
rould be a question of superiority of force, for no agreement could bind 
the enemy. But the confederacy might very well make a covenant among 
themselves, as to the relations between their own imperial immediate mem- 
hers. and the mediate or subordinate dependencies of each. Each imperiat 
state consented to forego the tribute or services of its dependency, so long 
as the latter was called upon to lend its aid in the general effort of the con- 
federacy against the common enemy. But the confederacy at the same time 
gave its guarantee, that the imperial state should reénter upon these suspend- 
ed rights, so soon as the war should be at an end. This guarantee was clearly 
violated by Sparta in the case of Elis and Lepreum. On the contrary, in 
the case of Mantineia, mentioned a few pages back, p. 19, the Mantineians 
had violated the maxim of the confederacy, and Sparta was justified in in 
terfering at the request of their subjects to maintain the autonomy of the 
iatter. 
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Meanwhile the Lacedemonians were not unmindtul of the 
vy had sustained by the revolt of Mantineia and 
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It was not only against danger from the returning Brasidean 
Helots that the Lacedamonians had to guard, but also against 
danger — real or supposed — from their own Spartan captives 
hberated by Athens at the conclusion of the recent alliance. 
Though the surrender of Sphakteria had been untarnished by 
any dishonor, nevertheless these men could hardly fail to be 
looked upon as degraded, in the eyes of Spartan pride ; or at 
least they might fancy that they were so leoised upon, and thus 
become discontented. Some of them were already in the exer- 
cise of various functions, when the ephors contracted suspicions 
of their designs, and condemned them all to temporary disqualifi- 
cation for any official post, placing the whole of their property 
under trust-management, and interdicting them, like minors, from 
every act either of purchase or sale.! This species of disfran- 
chisement lasted for a considerable time; but the sufferers were 
at length relieved from it, the danger be ing supposed to be over. 


The nature of the interdict confirms, what we know directly 


from Thucydidés, that many of these captives were among the 
first and wealthiest families in the state, and the ephors may have 
apprehended that they would employ their wealth in acquiring 
partisans and organizing revolt among the Helots. We have no 
facts to enable us to appreciate the situation; but the ungenerous 
spirit of the regulation, as applied to brave warriors recently 
come home from a long imprisonment — justly pointed out by 
modern historians — would not weigh much with the ephors under 
any symptoms of public danger. 

Of the proceedings of the Athenians during this summer we 
hear nothing, except that the town of Skidné at length surren- 
dered to them after a long-continued blockade, and that they put 
to death the male population of military age, selling the women 
and children into slavery. The odium of having proposed this 
cruel resolution two years and a half before, belongs to Kleon ; 
that of executing it, nearly a year after his death, to the leaders 
who succeeded him, and to his countrymen generally. The 
reader will, however, now be sufficiently accustomed to the 
Greek laws of war not to be surprised at such treatment against 

3 Thueyd. v, 34. ᾿Ατίμους ἐποίησαν, ἀτιμίαν δὲ τοιαύτην, Sore wre ἄρχειν 
unte πριαμένους τι, ἢ πωλοῦντας, κυρίους εἶναι. 
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subjects revolted and reconquered. Ski6né and its territory was 
made over to the Platwan refugees. The native population of 
Delos, also, who had been removed from that sacred spot during 
the preceding year, under the impression that they were too 
jmpure for the discharge of the sacerdotal functions, were now 
restored to their island. The subsequent defeat of Amphipolis 
had created a belief at Athens that this removal had offended the 
gods ; under which impression, confirmed by the Delphian oracle, 
the Athenians now showed their repentance by restoring the 
Delian exiles.! They farther lost the towns of Thyssus on the 
peninsula of Athos, and Mekyberna on the Sithonian gulf, which 
were captured by the Chalkidians of Thrace.? 

Meanwhile the political relations throughout the powerful 
Grecian states remained all provisional and undetermined. The 
alliance still subsisted between Sparta and Athens, yet with con- 
tinual complaints on the part of the latter that the prior treaty 
remained unfulfilled. The members of the Spartan confederacy 
were discontented ; some had seceded, and others seemed likely 
to do the same; while Argos, ambitious to supplant Sparta, was 
trying to put herself at the head of a new confederacy, though 
as yet with very partial success. Hitherto, however, the author- 
ities of Sparta— king Pleistoanax as well as the ephors of the 
year — had been sincerely desirous to maintain the Athenian 
alliance, so far as it could be done without sacrifice, and without 
the real employment of force against recusants, of which they 
had merely talked in order to amuse the Athenians. Moreover, 
the prodigious advantage which they had gained by recovering 
the prisoners, doubtless making them very popular at home, 
would attach them the more firmly to their own measure. But 
at the close of the summer — seemingly about the end of Sep- 
tember or beginning of October, B.c. 421 —the year of these 
ephors expired, and new ephors were nominated for the ensuing 
year. Under the existing state of things this was an important 
revolution: for out of the five new ephors, two— Kleobdlus 
and Xenarés — were decidedly hostile to peace with Athens, and 


' Thucyd. v, 32. 
* Thucyd. v, 35-39. I agree with Dr. Thirlwall and Dr. Arne! in pre 
‘erring the conjecture of Poppo, Χαλκιδῆς, in this place. 
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the reinaining three apparently indifferent.!. And we may here 
remark, that this fluctuation and instability of public policy, 
which is often denounced as if it were the peculiar attribute of a 
democracy, occurs quite as much under the constitutional mon- 
archy of Sparta, the least popular government in Greece, both in 
principle and detail. 

The new ephors convened a special congress at Sparta for the 
settlement of the pending differences, at which among the rest 
Athenian, Beeotian, and Corinthian envoys were all present. 
But, after prolonged debates, no approach was made to agree- 
ment; so that the congress was on the point of breaking up, 
when Kleobilus and Xenarés, together with many of their parti- 
sans,? originated, in concert with the Beotian and Corinthian 
deputies, a series of private underhand manceuvres for the dis- 
solution of the Athenian alliance. ‘This was to be effected by 
bringing about a separate alliance between Argos and Sparta, 
which the Spartans sincerely desired, and would grasp at in pref- 
erence, so these ephors affirmed, even if it cost them the breach 
of their new tie with Athens. ‘The Beotians were urged, first 
to become allies of Argos themselves, and then to bring Argos 
into alliance with Sparta. But it was farther essential that they 
should give up Panaktum to Sparta, so that it might be tendered 
to the Athenians in exchange for Pylos; for Sparta could not 
easily go to war with them while they remained masters of the 
iatter.3 

Such were the plans which Kleobilus and Xenarés laid with 
the Corinthian and Beotian deputies, and which the latter went 
home prepared to execute. Chance seemed to favor the purpose 
at once: for on their road home, they were accosted by two Ar- 
geians, senators in their own city, who expressed an earnest 
anxiety to bring about alliance between the Boeotians and Argos. 
The Beeotian deputies, warmly encouraging this idea, urged the 
Argeians to send envoys to Thebes as solicitors of the alliance ; 
and communicated to the beeotarchs, on their arrival at home, 
both the plans laid by the Spartan ephors and the wishes of these 


' Thueyd. v, 36. 
3 Thucyd. v, 837. ἐπεσταλμένοι ἀπὸ te τοὺ Κλεοβουλου καὶ Ξενάρους aa 
σοι φόλος ἦσαῦν αὐτοῖς, εἴς, > Thucyd. v, 3¢. 
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Argeians The beesi’rchs also entered heartily into the entire 
scheme; receiving the Argeian envoys with marked favor, and 
promisin*, as soon as they should have obtained the requisite 
sanction to send envoys of their own and ask fur alliance with 
Argos. 

That sanction was to be obtained from “the Four Senates of 
the Beeotians ;” bodies, of the constitution of which nothing 18 
known. But they were usually found so passive and acquiescent 
that the beeotarchs, reckoning upon their assent as a matter of 
course, even without any full exposition of reasons, laid all their 
plans accordingly.! They proposed to these four Senates a reso- 
lution in general terms, empowering themselves in the name of 
the Beeotian federation to exchange oaths of alliance with any 
Grecian city which might be willing to contract on terms mutu- 
uily beneficial: their particular object being, as they stated, to 
form alliance with the Corinthians, Megarians, and Chalkidians 
of Thrace, for mutual defence, and for war as well as peace 
with others only by cammon consent. To this specific object 
they anticipated no resistance on the part of the Senates, inase 
much as their connection with Corinth had always been intimate, 
while the position of the four parties named was the same, all 
being recusants of the recent peace. But the resolution was 
advisedly couched in the most comprehensive terms, in order that 
it might authorize them to proceed farther afterwards, and con- 
clude alliance on the part of the Beotians and Megarians with 
Argos; that ulterior parpose being however for the present kept 
back, because alliance with Argos was a novelty which might 
surprise and alarm tke Senates. The mancuvre, skilfully con- 
trived for entrapping hese bodies into an approval of measures 
which they never con emplated, illustrates the manner in which 
an oligarchical execut ve could elude the checks devised to con- 
trol its proceedings. but the boeotarchs, to their astonishment, 
found themselves def ated at the outset: for the Senates would 
not even hear of alliaace with Corinth, so much did they fear to 
offend Sparta by any special connection with a city which had 


' Thueyd. v, 38. οἰόμενε. τὴν βουλὴν, Kav μὴ εἴπωσιν, οὐκ ἀλλα ψηφιεῖσϑαι 
ἢ ἃ σφισι 'προδ.αγνόντες m ραινοῦσιν.... ταῖς τέσσαρσι βουλαῖς τῶν Βοιω" ὦ» 
αἷπερ ἅπαν τὸ κύοος Ex υα.. 
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revoltel from her. Nor did the beotarchs think it safe to divulge 
their communications with Kleobilus and Xenarés, or to ac: 
quaint the Senates that the whole plan originated with a power- 
ful party in Sparta herself. Accordingly, under this formal 
refusal on the part of the Senates, no farther proceedings could 
be taken. The Corinthian and Chalkidian envoys left Thebes, 
while the promise of sending Beotian envoys to Argos remained 
unexecuted.! 

But the anti-Athenian ephors at Sparta, though baffled in their 
schemes for arriving at the Argeian alliance through the agency 
of the Beotians, did rot the less persist in their views upon 
Panaktum. That place —a frontier fortress in the mountainous 
range between Attica and Beeotia, apparently on the Beeotian 
side of Phylé, and on or near the direct road from Athens to 
Thebes which led through Phylé 2 — had been an Athenian posses- 
sion, until six months before the peace, when it had been treach- 
erously betrayed to the Beotians.3 A special provision of the 
treaty between Athens and Sparta, prescribed that it should be 
restored to Athens; and Lacedwemonian envoys were now sent 
on an express mission to Beeotia, to request from the Beotians 
the delivery of Panaktum as well as of their Athenian captives, 
in order that by tendering these to Athens she might be induced 
to surrender Pylos. ‘The Beeotians refused compliance with this 
request, except on condition that Sparta should enter into special 
alliance with them as she had done with the Athenians. Now 
the Spartans stood pledged by their covenant with the latter, 
either by its terms or by its recognized import, not to enter into 
any new alliance without their consent. But they were eagerly 
bent upon getting possession of Panaktum; while the prospect 
ot breach with Athens, far from being a deterring motive, was 
exactly that which Kleobulus and Xenarés desired. Under these 
feelings, the Lacedemonians consented to and swore the special 
alliance with Beeotia. But the Beeotians, instead of handing over 
i anaktum for surrender, as they had promised, immediately 
razed the fortress to the ground ; under pretence of some ancient 


* Thucvd. v, 38. 
* See Colonel Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, vol. ii, ch. xvii, p. S72 
* Dheevd. τὶ 3. 
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ouths which had been exchanged between their ancestors aid the 
Athenians, to the effect that the district round it should always 
remain without resident inhabitants, as a neutral strip of border- 
land, and under common pasture. 

These negotiations, after having been in progress throughout 
the winter, ended in the accomplishment of the alliance and the 
destruction of Panaktum at the beginning of spring or about the 
middle of March. And while the Lacedzemonian ephors thus 
xeemed to be carrying their point on the side of Beeotia, they 
were agreeably surprised by an unexpected encouragement to 
their views from another quarter. An embassy arrived at Sparta 
from Argos, to solicit renewal of the peace just expiring. The 
Argeians found that they made no progress in the enlargement 
of their newly-formed confederacy, while their recent disappoint- 
ment with the Beeotians made them despair of realizing their 
ambitious projects of Peloponnesian headship. But when they 
learned that the Lacedamonians had concluded a separate alliance 
with the Beeotians, and that Panaktum had been razed, their 
disappointment was converted into positive alarm for the future. 
Naturally inferring that this new alliance would not have been 
concluded except in concert with Athens, they interpreted the 
whole proceeding as indicating that Sparta had prevailed upon 
the Beeotians to accept the peace with Athens, the destruction of 
Panaktum being conceived as a compromise to obviate disputes 
respecting possession. Under such a persuasion,— noway un- 
reasonable in itself, when the two contracting governments, both 
oligarchical and both secret, furnished no collateral evidence to 
explain their real intent, — the Argeians saw themselves excluded 
from alliance not merely with Beeotia, Sparta, and Tegea, but 
also with Athens; which latter city they had hitherto regarded 
as a sure resort in case of hostility with Sparta. Without a 
moment’s delay, they despatched Eustrophus and son, two 
Argeians much esteemed at Sparta, and perhaps proxeni of that 
city, to press for a renewal of their expiring truce with the 
Spartans, and to obtain the best terms they could. 

To the Lacedemonian ephors this application was eminently 
acceptable, the very event which they had been manceuvring 
underhand to bring about: and negotiations were opened, in 
which the Argeian envoys at first proposed that the disputed 
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possession of Thyrea should be referred to arbitration. Buc 
they found their demand met by a peremptory negative, the Lace- 
dzmonians refusing to enter upon such a discussion, and insist- 
ing upon simple renewal of the peace now at an end. At last 
the Argeian envoys, eagerly bent upon keeping the question re- 
specting Thyrea open, in some way or other, prevailed upon the 
Lacedemonians to assent to the following singular agreement. 
Peace was concluded between Athens and Sparta for fifty years ; 
but if at any moment within that interval, excluding either periods 
of epidemic or periods of war, it should suit the views of either 
party to provoke a combat by chosen champions of equal number 
for the purpose of determining the right to Thyrea, there was to 
be full liberty of doing so; the combat to take place within the 
territory of Thyrea itself, and the victors to be interdicted from 
pursuing the vanquished beyond the undisputed border of either 
territory. It will be recollected, that about one hundred and 
twenty years before this date, there had been a combat of this 
sort by three hundred champions on each side, in which, after 
desperate valor on both sides, the victory as well as the disputed 
right still remained undetermined. The proposition made by 
the Argeians was a revival of this old practice of judicial combat : 
nevertheless, such was the alteration which the Greek mind had 
undergone during the interval, that it now appeared a perfect 
absurdity, even in the eyes of the Lacedemonians, the most old- 
fashioned people in Greece.' Yet since they hazarded nothing, 
practically, by so vague a concession, and were supremely anxious 
to make their relations smooth with Argos, in contemplation of a 
breach with Athens, they at last agreed to the condition, drew 
up the treaty, and placed it in the hands of the envoys to carry 
back to Argos. Formal acceptance and ratification, by the Ar- 
geian public assembly, was necessary to give it validity: should 


this be granted, the envoys were invited to return to Sparta at 
oD “ 


' Thuevyd. v, 41. Τοὶς δὲ Λακεδαιμονίοις τὸ μὲν πρῶτον ἐδόκει μωρία eivas 


ταῦτα' ἐπειτα (ἐπεϑύμουν γὰρ τὸ Ἄργος πάντως φιλιον ἔχειν) ξυνεχώρησαν 
ἱφ᾽ ole ἠξίουν, καὶ ξυνεγράψαντο 
By the forms of treaty which remain, we are led to infer that the treaty 
was not subscribed by any signatures, but drawn up by the secretary ΟἹ 
authorized officer, and ultimately engraved on acolumn. The names of 
are recorded, but seemingly no official signa.are. 
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the festival of the Hyakinthia, and there go through the solemn- 
ity of the oaths. 

"Amidst such strange crossing of purposes and interests, the 
Spartan ephors seemed now to have carried all their points; 
friendship with Argos, breach with Athens, and yet the means — 
through the possession of Panaktum — of procuring from Athens 
the cession of Pylos. But they were not yet on firm ground. 
For when their deputies, Andromedés and two colleagues, arrived 
in Beeotia for the purpose of going on to Athens and prosecuting 
the negotiation about Panaktum, at the time when Eustrophus 
and JEson were carrying on their negotiation at Sparta, they dis- 
covered for the first time that the Boeotians, instead of perform- 
ing their promise to hand over Panaktum, had razed it to the 
ground. ‘This was a serious blow to their chance of success at 
Athens: nevertheless, Andromedés proceeded thither, taking with 
him all the Athenian captives in Beeotia. These he restored at 
Athens, at the same time announcing the demolition of Panak- 
tum as a fact: Panaktum as well as the prisoners was thus 
restored, he pretended ; for the Athenians would not now find a 
single enemy in the place: and he claimed the cession of Pylos 
in exchange.! 

But he soon found that the final term of Athenian compliance 
had been reached. It was probably on this occasion that the 
separate alliance concluded between Sparta and the Beeotians 
first became discovered at Athens; since not only were the pro- 
ceedings of these oligarchical governments habitually secret, but 
there was a peculiar motive for keeping this alliance concealed 
until the discussion about Panaktum and Pylos had been brought 
to a close. Both this alliance, and the demolition of Panaktum, 
excited among the Athenians the strongest marks of disgust and 
anger; aggravated probably rather than softened by the quibble 
of Andromedés, that demolition of the fort, being tantamount to 
restitution, and precluding any farther tenancy by the enemy, 
was a substantial satisfaction of the treaty; and aggravated still 
farther by the recollection of all the other unpe: formed items in 
the treaty. A whole year had now elapsed, amidst frequent 
notes and protocols, to employ a modern phrase; yet not one af 


' Thueyd. ν. 42. 
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the conditions faverable to Athens had yet been executed, except 
the restitution of her captives, seemingly not many in number ; 
while she ¢n her side had made to Sparta the capital cession on 
which almost everything hinged. A long train of accumulated 
indignation, brought to a head by this mission of Andromedeés, 
discharged itself in the harshest dismissal and rebuke of himself 
and his colleagues.' 

Even Nikias, Lachés, and the other leading men, to whiose 
improvident facility and misjudgment the embarrassment of the 
moment was owing, were probably not much behind the general 
public in exclamation against Spartan perfidy, if it were only to 
divert attention from their own mistake. But there was one of 
them — Alkibiadés son of Kleinias — who took this opportunity 
of putting himself at the head of the vehement anti-Laconian 
sentiment which now agitated the ekklesia, and giving to it a 
substantive aim. 

The present is the first occasion on which we hear of this 
remarkable man as taking a prominent part in public life. He 
was now about thirty-one or thirty-two years old, which in Greece 
was considered an early age for a man to exercise important 
command. But such was the splendor, wealth, and antiquity of 
his family, of A®akid lineage through the heroes Eurysakés and 
Ajax, and such the effect of that lineage upon the democratical 
public of Athens,? that he stepped speedily and easily into a 
conspicuous station. Belonging also through his mother Deino- 
maché to the gens of the Alkmwonide, he was related to Perikles, 
who became his guardian when he was left an orphan at about 
five years old, along with his younger brother Kleinias. It was 
at that time that their father Kleinias was slain at the battle of 
Koroneia, having already served with honor in a trireme of his 


’ Thucyd. v. 42. 

? Thucyd. v. 43. ᾿Αλκιβιάδης ἀνὴρ ἡλικίᾳ μὲν ὧν ἔτι τότε νεύς, ὡς ἐν 
ἄλλῃ πόλει, ἀξιώματι δὲ προγόνων τιμώμενος. 

The expression of Plutarch, however, ἔτε μειρώκεον, seems an cxeggera- 
ticn (Alkibiad. c. 10). 

Kritias and Chariklés, in reply to the question of Sokratés, whom they 
had forbidden to converse with or teach young men, defined a young man 
to be one urder thirty years of age, the senatorial age at Athens (Xenoy hea 
Memor. i. 2. 35) 


ALKIBIADES δὶ 


own at the seafight of Artemisium against the Persians. A Spar 
tan nurse named Amykla was provi led for the young Alkibiadés, 
and a slave named Zopyrus chosen by his distinguished guardian 
to watch over him; but even his boyhood was utterly ungovern 
able, and Athens was full of his freaks and enormities, to the 
unavailing regret of Periklés and his brother Ariphron.! His 
\iolent passions, love of enjoyment, ambition of preeminence, and 
insolence towards others,2 were manifested at an early age, and 
never deserted him throughout his life. His finished beauty of 
person both as boy, youth, and mature man, caused him to be 
much run after by women,? and even by women of generally 
reserved habits. Moreover, even before the age when such temp- 
‘ations were usually presented, the beauty of his earlier youth, 
while going through the ordinary gymnastic training, procured 
(or him assiduous caresses, compliments, and solicitations of every 
sort, from the leading Athenians who frequented the public palzs- 
tre. These men not only endured his petulance, but were even 
flattered when he would condescend to bestow it upon them 
Amidst such universal admiration and indulgence, amidst cor- 
rupting influences exercised from so many quarters and from so 
early an age, combined with great wealth and the highest posi- 
tion, it was not likely that either self-restraint or regard for the 
welfare of others would ever acquire development in the mind of 
Alkibiadés. The anecdotes whicli fill his biography reveal the 
utter absence of both these constituent elements of morality ; and 
though, in regard to the particular stories, allowance neust doubt- 
less be made for scandal and exaggeration, yet the general type 


' Plato, Protagoras, c. 10, p. 320; Plutarch, Alkibiad. ο. 2, 3, 4; Isokratés, 
De Bigis, Orat. xvi, p. 353, sect. 33, 34; Cornel. Nepos, Alkibiad. c. 1. 


3 Πέπονϑα δὲ πρὸς τοῦτον (Σωκράτη) μόνον ἀνθρώπων, ὃ οὐκ av τις 


γΐοιτο ἐν ἐμοὶ ἐνεῖναι, τὸ αἰσχύνεσϑαι ὁντινοῦν. 

This is a part of the language which Plato puts into the mouth of Alki 
biadés, in the Symposion, c. 32, p. 216; see also Plato Alkibiad. i, ¢. 1, 2, 3 

Compare his other contemporary, Xenophon, Memor. i, 2, 16-25. 

Φύσει δὲ πολλῶν ὄντων κιὶ μεγάλων πάϑωον ἐν αὐτῷ τὸ φιλόνεικον ἰσχυρό 
ratov ἣν καὶ τὸ φιλόπρωτον, ὡς δῆλόν ἐστι τοὶς παιδικοῖς ὑπομνήμασι (Plu 
tarch, Alkib. ο. 2). 

"1 translate, with some diminution of the force of the words. the expres 
‘ion of a contemporary author, Xenophon, Memorab. i, 2. 24. “AA Ki tcadm 


Y at did udv καλλοε ὑπὶ πολλὼν Kai σεμνὼν νυναικῶὼν ϑηρώμενος, eC. 
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of character staiuds plainly marked and sufficiently established in 
all. 

A dissolute life, and an immoderate love of pleasure in all its 
forms, is what we might naturally expect from a young man sc 
circumstanced ; and it appears that with him these tastes were 
indulged with an offensive publicity which destroyed the comfort 
of his wife Hippareté, daughter of Hipponikus who was slain at 
the battle of Delium. She had brought him a large dowry of 
ten talents: when she sought a divorce, as the law of Athens 
permitted, Alkibiadés violently interposed to prevent her from 
obtaining the benefit of the law, and brought her back by force 
to his house even from the presence of the magistrate. It is this 
violence of selfish passion, and reckless disregard of social obliga- 
tion towards every one, which forms the peculiar characteristic 
of Alkibiadés. He strikes the schoolmaster whose house he 
happens to find unprovided with a copy of Homer; he strikes 
Taureas,! a rival chorégus, in the public theatre, while the repre- 
sentation is going on; he strikes Hipponikus, who afterwards 
became his father-in-law, out of a wager of mere wantonness, after- 
wards appeasing him by an ample apology ; he protects the Tha- 
sian poet Hégémon, against whom an indictment had been formally 
lodged before the archon, by effacing it with his own hand from 


the published list in the public edifice, called Metroon ; defying 
beth magistrate and accuser to press the cause on for trial.2 Noi 
does it appear that any injured person ever dared to bring Alki 
biadés to trial before the dikastery, though we read with amaze- 
ment the tissue of lawlessness? which marked his private life; 


’ Demosthen. cont. Meidiam, c. 49; Thucyd. vi. 16; Antipho apud Athe- 
nzum, xii, p. 525. 

? Athenzus, ix, p. 407. 

3 Thucyd. vi, 15. 1 translate the expression of Thucydidés, which is of 
great force and significance — φοβηϑέντες γὰρ αὐτοῦ οἱ πολλοὶ τὸ μέγεϑος 
τῆς Te κατὰ τὸ ἑαυτοῦ σῶμα παρανομίας ἐς τὴν δίαιταν, etc. Whe same 
werd is repeated by the historian, vi, 28. τὴν ἀλλὴν αὐτοῦ ἐς τὰ ἐπιτηδεύ- 
ματα ov δημοτικὴν παρανομίαν. 

The same phrase is also found in the short extract from the λοιδορία o! 
Antipho (Atheneus, xii, p. 525) 

The description of Alkibiadés, given in that Discourse called the Ἔρωτι 
«ds Λόγος, erronecusly ascribed to Demosthanés (c. 12, p. 1414), is mom 
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a combination of insolence and ostentation with occasi>nal mean 
deceit when it suited his purpose. But amidst the perfect legal, 
judicial, and constitutional equality, which reigned among the 
citizens of Athens, there still remained great social inequalities 
between one man and another, handed down from the times preced- 
ing the democracy : inequalities which the democratical institutions 
limited in their practical mischiefs, but never either effaced or 
discredited, and which were recognized as modifying elements in 
the current, unconscious vein of sentiment and criticism, by thos2 
whom they injured as well as by those whom they favored. In 
the speech which Thucydidés! ascribes to Alkibiadés before the 


discriminating than we commonly find in rhetorical compositions. T οὔ το 
δ᾽, ᾿Αλκιβιάδην εὑρήσεις φύσει μὲν πρὸς ὠνετὴν πολλῷ χεῖρον διακείμενον, 
καὶ τὰ μὲν ὑπερηφανῶς, τὰ δὲ ταπεινῶς, τὸ δ᾽ ὑπεράκρως, ζην προῃρημένον" 
ἀπὸ δὲ τῆς Σωκρώτους ὁμιλίας πολλὰ μὲν ἐπενορϑωϑέντα τοῦ Biov, τὰ δὲ λοιπὰ 
τῷ μεγέϑει τῶν ἄλλων ἔργων ἐπικρυψάμενον. 

Of the three epithets, whereby the authe= describes the bad tendencies οἱ 
Alkibiadés, full illustrations will be seen ir his proceedings, hereafter to be 
described. The improving influence here ascribed t Sokratés is unfortu 
nately far less borne out. 

᾿ Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 4; Cornel. Nepos, Alkibiad. >. 2; Plato, Protago- 
ras, 6.1. 

I do not know how far the memorable narrative ase~ibed to Alkibiadés 
in the Symposium of Plato (c. 33, 34, pp. 216, 217) een be regarded as 
matter of actual fact and history, so far as Sokratés is eoncerned ; but it is 
abundant proof in regard to the general relations of Alkibadés with others: 
compare Xenophon, Memorab. i, 2, 29, 30; iv, 1-2. 

Several of the dialogues of Plato present to us strikine pictures of the 
palestra, with the boys, the young men, the gymnastic teavhers, engaged 
in their exercises or resting from them, and the philosophers end spectators 
who came there for amusement and conversation. See particularly the 
opening chapters of the Lysis and the Charmidés; also the R‘vales, where 
the scene is laid in the house of a γραμματιστὴς, or schoolmaster. In the 
Lysis, Sokratés professes to set his own conversation with these interesting 
youths as an antidote to the corrupting flatteries of most of those who sought 
to gain their good-will. Οὕτω χρὴ, ὦ Ἱππόϑαλες, τοῖς παιδικοὶς διαλέγεσθαι 
ταπεινοῦντα καὶ συστέλλοντα, ἀλλὰ μὴ, ὥσπερ σὺ, χαυνοῦντα καὶ ἀαϑρύπ 
τοντα (Lysis, c. 7, p. 210). 

See, in illustration of what is here said about Alkibiadés as a γὼ κὶ 
Euripid. Supplic. 906 {about Parthenopeus), and the beautiful lines i» the 
Atys of Catullus, 60-69. 

There cannot be a doubt that the characters of all the Greek yavt» of 
any pretensions were considerably affected by this society and conversat~, 

VOL. VIL. 2* 3oc. 
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Athenian public assembly, we find the insolence of wealth aud 
high social position not only admitted as a fact, but vindicated as 
a just morality ; and the history of his life, as well as many other 
facts in Athenian society, show that if not approved, it was at 
least tolerated in practice to a serious extent, in spite of the 
restraints of the democracy. 

Amidst such unprincipled exorbitances of behavior, Alkibiades 

stood distinguished for personal bravery. He served as a hoplite 
in the army under Phormion at the siege of Potida in 432 B.c. 
Though then hardly twenty years of age, he was among the 
most forward soldiers in the battle, received a severe wound, and 
was in great danger ; owing his life only to the exertions of 
Sokratés, who served in the ranks along with him. Light years 
afterwards, Alkibiadés slso served with credit in the cavalry at 
the battle of Delium, and had the opportunity of requiting his 
obligation to Sokrat¢s, by protecting him against the Bovotian 
pursuers. As a rich young man, also, choregy and trierarchy 
became incumbent upon him ; expensive duties, which, as we might 
expect, he discharged not merely with sufficiency, but with osten- 
tation. In fact, expenditure of this sort, though compulsory up 
to a certain point upon ail rich men, was so fully repaid, to all those 
who had the least ambition, in the shape of popularity and intlu- 
ence, that most of them spontaneously went beyond the requisite 
minimum for the purpose of showing themselves off. ‘Lhe first 
appearance of Alkibiadés in public life is said to have been as a 
donor, for some special purpose, in the ekklesia, when various 
itizens were handing in their contrib: tions: and the loud ap- 
plause which his subscription provoked was at that time so novel 
and exciting to him, that he suffered a tame quail wLich he car- 
ried in his bosom to escape. ‘This incident excited mirth and 
sympathy among the citizens present: the bird was caught and 
restored to him by Antiochus, who from that time forward ac 
quired his favor, and in after days became his pilot and confiden- 
tial lieutenant.' 

To a young man like Alkibiades, thirsting for power and pre 


of their boyish years; though the subject ts 
dence cannot well be produced and discussed. 
Δ Plutarch, Alkibiadés, c. 10. 
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emizence, a certain measure of rhetorical facility and persuasive 
power was indispensable. With a view to this acquisition, he 
frequented the society of various sophistical and rhetorical teach. 
ers,! Prodikus, Protagoras, and others 5 but most of all that οἱ 
Sokratés. lis intimacy with Sokratés has become celebrated on 
many grounds, and 15 commemorated both by Plato and Xeno- 
phon, though unfortunately with less instruction than we could 
desire. We may readily believe Xenophon, when he tells us that 
Alkibiadés —like the oligarchical Iritias, of whom we shall 
have much to say hereafter — was attracted to Sokratés by his 
unrivalled skill of dialectical conversation, his suggestive influ- 
ence over the minds of his hearers, in eliciting new thoughts and 
combinations, his mastery of apposite and homely illustrations, 
his power of seeing far beforehand the end of a long cross-exam- 
ination, his ironical affectation of ignorance, whereby the humili- 
ation of opponents was rendered only the more complete, when 
they were convicted of inconsistency and contradiction out of 
their own answers. The exhibitions of such ingenuity were in 
themselves highly interesting, and stimulating to the mental 
activity of listeners, while the faculty itself was one of peculiar 
value to those who proposed to take the lead in public debate; 
with which view both these ambitious young men tried to catch 
the knack from Sokratés,? and to copy his formidable string of 


! See the description in the Protagoras of Plato, c. 8, p. 317 

τ See Acnophon, Memorab. i, 2, 12-24, 39-47. 

Κριτίας μὲν καὶ ‘AAxt ἡιάδης, οὐκ ἀρέσκοντος αὐτοῖς Σωκράτους, ὠμιλησώτην, 
ὃν χρόνον ὡμιλείτην αὐτῷ, ἀλλ᾽ εὐθὺς ἐξ ἀρχῆς ὡρμηκότε προεστάναι τῆς 
πόλεως. Ἔτι γὰρ Σωκράτει ξυνόντες οὐκ ἄλλοις τισι μᾶλλον ἐπεχείρουν 
διαλέγεσϑάι ἢ τοὶς μάλιστα πράττουσι τὰ πολιτικά... Ἐπεὶ τοίνυν τάχιστα 
τῶν πολιτευομένων ὑπέλαβον κρείττονες εἰναι, Σωκράτει μὲν οὐκ ἔτι προσῇε- 
σαν, οὐδὲ γὰρ αὐτοῖς ἄλλως ἤρεσκεν" εἶτε προσέλϑοιεν, ὑπὲρ ὦν, ἡμάρτανον 
ἐλε) χύμενοι ἤχϑοντο" τὰ δὲ τῆς πόλεως ἔπραττον, ὦνπερ ἕνεκεν καὶ Σωκράτει 
προσῆλϑον. Compare Pino, Apolog. Sokrat. c. 10, p. 23; c. 22, p. 33. 

Xenophon represents Alkibiadeés and Kritias as frequenting the society 
of Sokratés, for the same reason and with the same objects as Plato affirms 
that young iren generally went to the Sophists: see Plato, Sophist. c. 20, p. 
232 1). 

‘Nain et Socrati (observes Quintilian, Inst. Or. ii, 16) objiciunt comicy 
docere eum, quomodo pejorem causam meliorem reddat ; et contra ‘Tisiaum 
et Gorgiam similia dicit polliceri Plato.” 
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mnterrogations. both iem doubtless involuntarily respected mental accomplishments as well as political success. it enlarged 
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ae poor, seli-suflicing, honest, temperate, and brave citizen, in ) the range of their understandings, and opened to them as ample 


whom this eminent talent resided ; especially Alkibiadés, why a vein of literature and criticism as the age afforded: it accus- 
generous valor of Sokratés at Poti tomed them to canvass buman conduct, with the causes and 
in that service to admire the iron | obstructions of human well-being, both public and private: it 
pher in his armor, enduring hunger, even suggested to them indirectly lessons of duty and prudence, 


cold, ang hardahip.! t we are not to suppose that either of from which their social position tended to estrange them, and 
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them came to Sokratés with the purpose of hearing and obeying which they would hardly have submitted to hear except from the 
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r receiving from him a new lips of one whom they intellectually admired. In learning to 


‘atify an intellectual appe- talk, they were forced to learn more or less to think, and fami- 
and ideas, with facility of liarized with the diflerence between truth and error: nor would 
| an eloquent lecturer fail to enlist their feelings in the great 


topics of morals and_ politics. Their thirst for mental stimulus 


and rhetorical accomplishments had thus, as far as it went, 8 
moralizing effect, though this was rarely their purpose in the 
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ratés was ἃ sophist as well as the others: and to thi 
of Athens, like Alkibiadés an -riti: 10 ciety ; dissent entirely from the judgment of Dr. Thirlwall, who repeats what 
useful.? It imparted ; hler aim ἢ Scale ὦ ae — Ὁ i the usual representation of Sokratés and the Sophists, depicting Alkibi- 
| es egies goes | _ lé by the Sophists,” while Sokratés is described as a good 
genius pres im from their corruptions (Hist. of Greece, vol. i, ch. 
xxiv, pp. 312, 313, 314). I think him also mistaken when he distinguishes 
ily Sokratés from the Sophists; when he describes the Scphists 
nders to wisdom ;” as “ a new school;” as “ teaching that there 

ce between truth and falsehood, right and wrong,” etc. 

bility that there is in this representation, arises from & 
en the original sense and the modern sense of the word 
er seemingly first bestowed upon the word by Plato and 
common ancient acceptation of the word at Athens, it 
eant not a school ersons professing common doctrines, but a class of 
en bearing the samo name, because they derived their cvlebrity from anal- 
‘ects of study and common intellectual occupation. The Sophists 
nen of similar calling and pursuits, partly speculative, partly profes- 
hut they differed widely from each other, both in method and doc- 
(See for example Isokratés, cont. Sophistas, Orat. xiil; Plato, 
) Whoever made himself eminent in speculative pursuits, 
and communicated his opinions by public lecture, discussion, or conversation, 
was called a Sophist, whatever might be the conclusions which he soaght 
to expound or defend. The difference between taking money, and expound- 
ing gratuitously, on which Sokratés himself was so fond of dwelling (Xen- 
onh. Memor. i, 6, 12), has plainly no essential bearing on the case. When 
Aeschinés the orator reminds the dikasts, “ Recollect that you Athenians 
pat to death the Sophist Sokratés, because he was sh ~wn io have been the 
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Alkibiadés, full of impulse and 


joyed the conversation of all tl 


Sokratés, who had ther 

him by his profession 

the physician, Pheidias the s 
Plato and Isokratés 

R.). The Nubes of 
Xenophon, show that 


but regarded just in the s 


ing passage 
I think, that these a 
be carefi l how 
Sokratés belonged 

That t! 
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portion, we 
sweeping condemnation 
and canonizing 
we recollect tha 
was the work of the Sophist Prodikus, and his favorite theme of le 
(Xenophon. Memor. ii, 1, 21-34). T his day, that Apologue rema 
without a superior, for the impressive simplicity with which it presents « 
of the most important points of view of moral obligation: and it has be 
embodied in a greater number of books of elementary morality than an} 
thine of Sukratés, Plato, or Xenophon. To treat the author of that ΑἹ 
lorue. and the class to which he Ὁ longed, as teaching “ that there was 1 
real difference between right and wrong, truth and falsehood,” etc., is 
criticism not in harmony with the just and liberal tone of Dr. Thirlwall’s 
history. 

I will add that Plato himself, in a very important passage 
199-493). refutes the imputation against the Sophists of 


lic (vi, 6. 6, 7, pp 
being specially the ccrruptors of youth He represents them as inculcating 
ὌΡΟΣ their youthful pupils that morality which was received as true ar 

just in their age and society; nothing better. nothing worse. The gra! 

corruptor, he says, is society itself; the Sophists merely repeat the voice 
and judgment of society. Without inquiring at present how far Plato o 
Sokrat¢s were right in condemning the received morality of their country 
men, I most fully accept his assertion that the great body of the contempo 


Ay pi ofes¢ ‘onal teachers taught what was consider ἃ good morality among 
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be found in Athens. that of Sokratés most of all and most fre- 


quently. The philosopher became greatly attached to him, and 
doubtless lost no opportunity of inculcating on him salutary les- 
sons, as far as could be done, without disgusting the pride of a 
haughty and spoiled youth who was looking forward to the 
celebrity of public life. But unhappily his lessons never pro- 
duced any serious effect, and ultimately became even distasteful 
to the pupil. The whole life of Alkibiadés attests how faintly 
the sentiment of obligation, public or private, ever got footing in 
his mind; how much the ends which he pursued were dictated 
by overbearing vanity and love of aggrandizement. In the later 
part of life, Sokratés was marked out to public hatred by his 
enemies, as having been the teacher of Alkibiadés and Kritias. 
And if we could be so unjust as to judge of the morality of the 
teacher by that of these two pupils, we should certainly rank him 
among the worst of the Athenian sophists. 

At the age of thirty -one or thirty-two, the earliest at which it 
was permitted to look forward to an ascendent position in public 
life, Alkibiadés came forward with a reputation stained by pri- 
vate enormities, and with a number of enemies created by his 
insolent demeanor. But this did not hinder him from stepping 
into that position to which his rank, connections, and club-parti- 
sans, afforded him introduction; nor was he slow in displaying 
his extraordinary energy, decision, and capacity of command. 
From the beginning to the end of his eventful political life, he 
showed a combination of boldness in design, resource in contri- 
vance, and vigor in execution, not surpassed by any one of his 
contemporary Greeks: and what distinguished him from all 
was his extraordinary flexibility of character! and consummate 

nian public: there were doubtless some who taught a better moral- 
hers who taught a worse. And this may be said with equal truth of 


the great body of professional teachers in every age and nation. 

Xenophon enumerates various causes to which he ascribes the corruption 
of the character of Alkibiadés; wealth, rank, personal beauty, flatterers, 
etc.; but he does not name the Sophists among them (Memorab.1, 2. 24, 25). 

' Cornel. Nepos, Alkibiad. c. 1; Satyrus apud Athenzumn. xil, p. 534; 
Platarch, Alkibiad. c. 23. 

Οὐ γὰρ τοιούτων dei, τοιοῦτος εἰμ’ ἐγώ, says Odysseus, in che Philoktét ᾿ 
of Sophoklés 
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power of adapting himself to new habits, new necessities, and 
new persois, whenever circumstances required. Like Themis- 
toklés. whom he resembled as well in ability and vigor as in want 
of public principle and in recklessness about means, Alkibiadés 
was essentially a man of action. Eloquence was in him a secon- 
darv quality, subordinate to action; and though he possessed 
enough of it for his purposes, his speeches were distinguished 
only for pertinence of matter, often imperfectly expressed, at 
least according to the high standard of Athens.! But his career 
affords a memorable example of splendid qualities, both for ac 
tion and command, ruined and turned into instruments vf mis- 
chief by the utter want of morality, public and private. A 
strone tide of individual hatred was thus roused against him, as wi I] 
from middling citizens whom he had insulted, as from rich men 
whom his ruinous ostentation outshone. For his exorbitant vol- 


untary expenditure in the public festivals, transcending the 


1 T follow the criticism which Plut 
discriminating and measured: much more 


} { 
tnenes {01 


eulogy of Nepos, or even of Demost 
knowledge), upon the eloquence of Alkibiadés (Pluta 
Plutarch, Reipubl. Gerend. Pracept. c. 8, p. 804 

Antisthenés, companion and pupil of Sokratés, and originator of what 
is called the Cynic philosophy, contemporary and personally acquaint d 
ith Alkibiadés. was full of admiration for his extreme personal beauty 
and pronounced him to be strong, manly, and audacious, but unschooled, 
ἀπαίδευτον. His scandals about the lawless life of Alkibiadés, how- 
ever, exceed what we can reasonably admit, even from a contemporary (An 
tisthenés ap. Athenszeum, v, p. 220, xii, Ὁ. 554). Antisthenés had composed 
Aa dialogue called Alkibiadés ἱ Diog. Laért. ' 

See the collection of the Fragmenta Antisthenis (by A. G. W inckelmann, 
Zurich, 1842, pp. 17-19). 

The comic writers of the day — Eupolis, Aristophanés, Pherekratés, and 
others — seem to have been abundant in their jests and libels against the 
excesses of Alkibiadés, real or supposed. There was a tale, untrue, but 
current in comic tradition, that Alkibiadés, who was not a man to suffer 
himself to be insulted with impunity, had drowned Eupolis in the sea, in 
revenge, for his comedy of the Bapte. See Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gre. 
Eupolidis Barra: and Κόλακες (vol. ii, pp. 447-494), and Aristophanés 
Τριφαλῆς, p. 1166: also Meineke’s first volume, Historia Critica Comicc, 
Grec. pp. 124-136; and ths Dissertat xix, in Buttmann’s Mythologus, on the 


Bapte and the Cotyttta. 
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largest measure of ptivate fortune, satisfied discerning men that 


he would reimburse himself by plundering the public, and even, 


ΓΤΙΥ 


; offered. by overthrowing! the constitution to make 
himself master of the persons and properties of his fellow- 


citizens. He never inspired confidence or esteem in any one; and 
sooner or later, among a public like that of Athens, so much 
accumulated odium and suspicion was sure to bring a public man 
(o ruin, in spite of the strongest admiration for his capacity. He 
was always the object of very conflicting sentiments: “The 
Athenians desired him, hated him, but still wished to have him.” 
was said in the latter years of his life by a contemporary poet ; 
while we find also another pithy precept delivered in regard to 
him: “ You ought not to keep a lion’s whelp in your city at all; 
but, if you choose to keep him, you must submit yourself to his 
behavior. > Athens had to feel the force of his energy, as an 
exile and enemy, but the great harm which he did to her was 
in his capacity of adviser; awakening in his countrymen the 
same thirst for showy, rapacious, uncertain, perilous agrrandize- 
ment which dictated his own personal actions. | 

Mentioning Alkibiadés now for the first time, I have somewhat 
anticipated on future chapters, in order to present a general idea 
of his character, hereafter to be illustrated. But at the moment 
which w* have now reached (March, 420 B.c.) the lion’s whelp 
was yet young, and had neither acquired his entire strength nor 
disclosed his full-grown claws. | 

He began to put himself forward as a party leader, seemingly 
not long before the Peace of Nikias. ‘The political traditions 
hereditary in his family, as in that of his relation Periklés, were 
democratical : his grandfather Alkibiadés had been vehement in 
his opposition to the Peisistratids, and had even afterwards pub- 
licly renounced an established connection of hospitality with the 


ihucyad. vi, 1. mpare Plutarch, Reip. r. Preec. c. 4, p. 800. The 
sketch \ : Pl ΤΩΣ st three chapters of the ninth Book of 
tne * public, « ἢ 1117 ο 5 ΠῚ ir into ἃ despot and enslaves 
Ι gf LiOoOw-Cilizel i t] Sult li ν᾽ harac 7 | cj : . 
his fellow-citizen cactly suits iaracter of Alkibiadés. See also the 
same treatise, vi, 6-8, pp 1-494, and the preface of Schleiermacher to his 
translation of the Platonic d πιὸ called Alkibiadés the first 
2 ᾿ Ons ᾽ ) ‘4 4“. » ‘ | 8 A - 
Aristophan ins, | -14 Plutarch, Alkibiadés,c. 16; Ple mech 


Nikias, c. 9 
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Lacedemonian government, from strong antipathy to them 7 - 
olitical grounds. But Alkibiadés himself, in commencing susan 
a life, departed from this family tradition, ae ocean 
self as a partisan of oligarchical and eT ee , pa 
doubtless far more consonant to his natural temper saat b Ni se 
ocratical. He thus started in the same general party ΠῚ - a. 
and Thessalus son of Kimén, who afterwards — is | i = 
opponents ; and it was in part probably to put himss Jose = ae 
with them, that he took the marked ap of ὥγορ τ ιν , Ἂ 
ancient family tie of hospitality with Sparta, which his grand 
father had broken off. | ag nt ee eae a 

To promote this object, he displayed peculiar so “2 sige 
gvod treatment of the Spartan captives, during theu ze “a wae. 
Athens. Many of them being of high family at — τ τ 
urally calculated upon their gratitude, as well as ree a ὰ οἷ 
able sympathies of their countrymen, whenever ἊΣ oe δον 
restored. He advocated both the peace and “ft τὸ ἊΝ t only 
Sparta, and the restoration of her captives ; τρῶν — a pri 
advocated these measures, but tendered his riage fs hem 
ager to be employed, as the agent of Sparta for carr) — = 
— ie ‘se selfish hopes in regard to Sparta, 
through at Athens. From these selfi } 5: a ἀνε το 
onl especially from the expectation of noquiring, — ἐπ 
agency of the restored captives, the title of Proxenu: οὗτος. a 
Alkibiadés thus became a partisan of the blind and gratuit » 

: : ions of Nikias. But the captives on their 
philo-Laconian concessions of Nikia: τ δ ς μὰ 
return were either unable, or unwilling, to Carry ὧν pr rage 
he wished; while the authorities at Sparta rejected ; Boia 
vances, not without a contemptuous —* en , “1 υὖνε 
important political interests to the care of a ὍΝ — y τὲ Z 
‘eacy. and insolence. That the Sparta 
for ostentation, profligacy, an ‘dering their ex 
should thus judge, is noway astonishing, considering a 
treme reverence both for old age and for strict sain. κο would 
netuseiie preferred Nikias and Laches, whose Site = τῷ 
commend, if it did not originally suggest, their pos : cnn 
a:w claimant. Nor had Alkibiadés yet shown the mighty 


=e » Bigis. Or. xvi, Ὁ. 352 
' Thucyd. v, 43, vi, 90; Isokratés, De Bigis, Οἱ 
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aent of which he was capable. 


But this contemptuous refusal 
οἱ 


the Spartans stung him so to the quick, that, making an entire 
revolution in his political course,' he immediate] 


y threw himself 
into anti-Laconian | 


olitics with an energy and ability which he 
was not before known to possess. 


The moment was favorable, since the recent death of Kleon, 


lor a new political leader to espouse this side: and was rendered 
still more favorable by the conduct of the L 


acedzemonians. 
Month after mont 


h passed, remonstrance after remonstrance was 
addressed, yet not one of the restitutions prescribed by the treaty 
in favor of Athens had yet been accomplished. Alkibiadés had 
therefore ample pretext for altering his tone respecting the Spar. 
tans, and for denouncing them as deceivers who had broken thei 
solemn oaths, abusing the generous confidence of Athens. Under 
his present antipathies, his attention naturally turned to Argos, 


in which city he possessed some powerful friends and family 
cuests. The condition 


of that city, now free by the expiration 
of the peace with 


Sparta, opened a possibility of connection with 
Athens, and this policy was strongly recommended by Alkibiadés, 


who insisted that Sparta was playing false with the Athenians, 
merely in order to keep their hands tied until she had attacked 


and put down Argos separately. This particular argument had 
less force when it was seen that Argos acquired new and power- 
ful allies, Mantineia, Elis, and Corinth; but on the other hand, 
such acquisitions rendered Argos positively more valuable as an 
ally to the Athenians. 

It was not so much, however, the inclination towards Argos, 
but the growing wrath against Sparta, which furthered the philo- 
Argeian plans of Alkibiadés; and when the Lacedemonian 
envoy Andromedés arrived at Athens from Beectia, tendering 
to the Athenians the mere ruins of Panaktum in exchange for 
Pylos; when it farther became known that the Spartans had 


' Thucyd. v, 43. Ob μέντοι ἀλλὰ καὶ φρονήματι φιλονεικῶν ἠναντιοῦτο, 
Νικίου καὶ Λάχητος ἔπραξαν τὰς σπονδὰς, αὐτὸν διὰ 
νεότητα ὑπεριόδοντες καὶ κατὰ τὴν παλαιὰν mpofeviav ποτὲ οὖσαν οὐ τιμῇ. 
Ὁ ἀπειπόντος αὐτὸς τοὺς ἐκ τῆς νήσου αὐτῶν αἰχμαλώ 


᾿ ns aya 
ϑεραπεύων διενοεῖτο ἀνανεώσασϑαι. Παντὰά χοϑεν τε νομίζω: 


ΙἸΙσσοῦσοθϑαι τό τε ποῶτον ἀντεῖπεν. εἴ». 


ad 


already conclu alliance with the Bootians 
consulting Athens, the unmeasured expression of displeasure in 
the Athenian ekklesia showed Alkibiadés that the time was now 
come for bringing on a substantive decision. While he lem his 
own voice to strengthen this discontent against Sparta, he at the 
same time despatched a private intimation to his correspondents 
at Argos, exhorting them, under assurances of success and prom- 
ise of his own strenuous aid, to send without delay an embassy to 
Athens in conjunction with the Mantineians and Eleians, request- 
ing to be admitted as Athenian allies. ‘The Argeians received 
this intimation at the very moment when their citizens Eustrophus 
and Aeson were negotiating at Sparta for the renewal of the peace, 
having been sent thither under great uneasiness lest Argos should 
be left without allies to contend single-handed against the Lace- 
dwemonians. But no sooner Was the unexpected chance held out 
to them of alliance with Athens, a former friend, a democracy 
like their own, an imperial state at sea, but not interfering with 
their own primacy in Peloponnesus, — than they became careless 
of Eustrophus and “βου, and despatched forthwith to Athens th, 
embassy advised. It was a joint embassy, Argeian, Eleian, and 
Mantineian τ the alliance between these three cities had already 
been rendered more intimate by a second treaty concluded since 
that treaty to which Corinth was a party ; but Corinth had refused 
all concern in the second.2 

But the Spartans had been already alarmed by the harsh repulse 
of their envoy Andromedeés, and probably warned by reports from 
Nikias and their other Athenian friends of the crisis impending 
respecting alliance between Athens and Argos. Accordingly 
they sent off without a moment's delay three citizens extremely 
popular at Athens,® Philocharidas, Leon, and Endius; with full 
powers to settle all matters of difference. The envoys wer 
instructed to deprecate all alliance of Athens with Argos, to 


explain that the alliance of Sparta with Bootia had been con- 


cluded without any purpose or possibility of evil to Athens. and 


at the same time to renew the demand that Pylos should be re 


of his real 


tie . but 


larize it 
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stored to them in exchange for the demolished P 
was 


anaktum. Such 
still the confidence of the Lacedwemonians in the strength uf 
assent at Athens, that they did not yet despair of obtaining an 
allirmative, even to this very unequal proposition : and when the 
three envoys, under the introduction and advice of Nikias, had 
their first interview with the Athenian senate. preparatory to an 
before the public assembly, the impression which they 
made, on stating that they came with full powers of settlement 
was highly favorable. It was indeed so favorable. that Alkibin- 


dés became alarmed lest. if they made the same statement in the 


audience 


* 


) . , « ῳ . λ , ] | Tee td . . 
public assembly, holding out the prospect of some trifling conce 
σ᾽ Οἱ 


sions, the philo-Laconian party might determine public feeling to 


A Ceryt 


pt a compromise, and thus preclude all idea of alliance with 
Argos. | 


] 
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ι Une of the Lacedemonian envoys, Endius, was his 

rivate guest. by an ancient a: ket wo gh 

I guest, by an ancient and particular intimacy subsisting 


between their ‘amili Thi : = 
etween their two families.! This probably assisted in procurin 
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, lta 

tor him a secret interview with the envoys, and enabled him tt 
ἂν , frre the 

address them with greater effect, on the day before th 

of the public assembly, and without the knowledge of Nikias. 


accosted them in the tone of al — 
roposition should sueceed ; but he intuum ited that they would find 
κἀς: . . . . 
νας ἷ ‘hulent and angry, very different from th 
the public assembly turbulent and angry, ’ ere 

‘of eS at if they proclaimed them- 
| demeanor ot the senate : 50 that if they prot il : 
. ν . . ( tf } ; t ie POD 
to have come with full powers of s¢ ttlement, th | peo] 

heir fears and bully them 


them 


riend of Sparta, anxious that their 


tranquil 
selves 
would burst out with fury, to act upon | 
He therefore strongly urged 


into e ‘avacanl concessions. 
into extravagant Soin Ep μῶν 
lare that thev had come, not with any full pows 


to dec 
lain. discuss, and report: the peo 


| le woul i 


T i ᾿ 


ment, but m-rely to ex} report: ὦ 
ing by inti ation, ex plan: 
then find that they could gain nothing by intimidation, « x] 
, 1 ΟἹ - ἵν iscussed with el} 
would be heard, and disputed point be d 7 . Byes τ 
δ᾿, δ. ΜΔ ᾿ ak emphatically in their favo! 
and he (Alkibiadés) would speak emphatically 1 = 
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He would advise and felt confident that he could pel uaadt I 
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Athenians to restore Pylos, a step W 
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Τὺ Ϊ ἢ Ἃς ‘ ig ‘ - Ἷ ; 
Nikias and his party, under all circumstances ; if, by complying 
with the recommendati ' Alkibiadés, they ὁ in he. 
ation of Alkibiadés, they could gain his stren- 


uous advocacy and influence also, they fancied that their cause 


vas sure of success. Accordingly, they agreed to act upon his 


iggestion, not only without consulting but without even warn 
ing Nikias, which was exactly what Alkibiadés desired, and had 
probably required them to promise. 


Next di: : Lions δος "ee : 
day, the public ass mbly met, and the envoys were intro- 


duced ; upon which Alkibiadés himself, in a tone of peculiar 


mildness, put the question to them, upon what footing they ec: rl 
what powers they brought with them They dada ee cs 
that they had brought no full powers for treating and settlement 
but only came to explain and discuss, Nothing eoald cei the 
astonishment with which this declaration wiih and: “The sen- 
ators present, to whom these envoys a day or two before had 
publicly declared the distinct contrary, — the assembled people 
who, made aware of this previous aflirmation, had come prepared 


to hear the ultimati es 
tO hear the ultimatum of Sparta from their lips, <= loathe. ποιὰ 
« J? Ss 


Nikias himself, — their confidentia] agent and probably their 


at Athens,— who had doubtless announced them as plen- 
ipotentiaries, and concerted with them the management of their 


Cases before 


the assembly, — all were alike astounded. and none 
knew what to make of the ‘ds jus ar } Ι Ι Ι 
nake Οἱ the words just heard. But the indignation 


the peo 


εἶ ηἶδι ] ἦν eetanich: : 
pie equalled their astonishment : there was a unanimous 
Οἱ wrath against the st; ing faithle SS ὦ IC] ἥ 
| vainst the tanding faithlessness and duplicity of 
Gemonians ; never saying the same thing two davs together 
. . . ᾿ ἂν : af > : : . 
whole, Alkibiadés himself affected to share all the 


irprise Of the multitude, and was even the loudest of them all 
nm invectives against the envoys; denouncing Lacedemonian 

r) ry ah ε } Ι . Te, iY ‘ τ 
perfidy and evil designs in language far more bitter than he had 
ever employed before ior was ἘΝ < ‘ é 
ploy fore. Nor was this all :2 he took advantage of 
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able. shoul e made ec 
At] be made clear. He contended that the position of 
Athens, in reevar e Neace ; 
| then " regard to thi peace and alliance, was that of superior 
lonor and advantage: the nosit} ofS : 
“ ἰδ ἢ OSIEI¢ . a rt« na ᾽ . ° 
νων δ aaa ea " Sparta, one of comparative 
prace: Athens iad thus a greater interest than Sparta in 
maintaining what had been concluded. But he at the same time 
an 9 5 . sis ‘ _ 5 I 
admitted that a distinct ; 
mat ὁ and peremptory explanat; : 
exacted from Sparta : - ἐν Γ €Xplanation must be 
n Sparta as to her intentions, and he requested the 


people to send himself with some ather ἡ 
i h some other colleagues to demand it. 


The L: - Yer ) “> ἐ ᾿ : 
icedzmonians should be apprised that Arveian να 
© « } 


were already present in Athe ΐ it] 
thos y : Atheus witn prvyosiuons, and that the 
j | uans might already have concluded this alliance, if they 
ΩΝ δῶ wena 3 
ould have permitted themselves to do wrong to the existine 
alhance with Spart: Bi I he Pare 
! parta. but the Lacedzmonians. if their inten- 
nons rere i ( i 
- is were honorable, must show it forthwith: ] By restoring 
. > de Ss 
anaktt ‘moli : Ι ‘ 
anaktum, not demolished, but standing. 2. By restoring Am 
Nipohis als ‘ Par κυ : ee alee ag 
P poli also. 3. By renouncing their special alliance with the 
ceotians, less the Beotians a t 
3 ia un! the Beotians on their side chose to become 
parties to the peace with Athens.! as 
ie. a : ᾿ sila 
| te Athy nian assembly, acquiescing in the recommendation 
oi Nikias, invested him with ΒΡ i | ) 
cia ᾿ invested him with the commission which he required : 
a remarkable proot, aiter the overpowering d feat i 
‘i | : } > { lé «AL of the preced- 
ix Uay, how strong’ y AS he hold whicl i] 
‘ O Ὺ ι 1101} he still reté Ip 
i ee συν, ἦτον é | ained upon 
| neere their desire to keep on the best terms 
| his Was a last chan e granted to Nikias and his 
pertectily fair chance in | 
: perfe tly lair chance, since all that was asked of Sparta 
ust . sy Τ᾽ ‘ Ὕ Ι ᾿ ᾿ . ΑΝ. > 
" ; but it forced him to bring matters to a decisive issue 
te F Νὴ ᾿ il - ᾿ “" . ͵ ; 
er, and shut out all farther evasion. His mission to 
arta failed altogether : the influence of Kleobilus and Xenarés 
do i< Dy» 
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the anti-Athenian ΟῚ . 
Lnenian ephors, was found predominant, SO that not one 


πτ : 
Oi ΠῚΒ demands Was comnlie . λᾷ 
COT | lie i WILD. And even when he formally 


announced that unless Sparta renounced her special alliance with 
the boeotians or com} elled the Beeotians to accept the peace with 
Athens, the Athenians would immediately contract alliance with 
a the menace produced ho effect. He could only obtain, 
fd that too as a personal favor to himself, that the oaths as they 
stood should be formally renewed; an empty concession, whick 
covered but faintly the humiliation of his retreat to Athens 


40a 


50 


TLe Atheniar assembly listened to his rep ort with strong indig- 
nation against the Lacedemonians, and with marked displeasure 
even against himself, as the great author and voucher of this 
unperformed treaty ; while Alkibiadés was permitted to intro- 
duce the envoys — already at hand in the city — from Argos, 
Mantineia, and Elis, with whom a pact was at once concluded.' 


The words of this, w ydidés gives us doubtless from 


the record on the public column, comprise two engagements ; one 


for peace, another for alliance. 

The Athenians, Argeians, Mantineians, and Eleians, have con- 
cluded a treaty of peace by sea and by land, without fraud or 
mischief, each for themselves and for the allies over whom each 
exercise empire.2 [The express terms in which these states 
announce themselves as imperial states and their allies as de- 
pendencies, deserve notice. No such words appear in the tre 
between Athens and Lacedemon. I have already mentioned 
that the main ground of discontent on the part of Mantineia 
and Elis towards Sparta, was connected with their imperial 
power. | 

Neither of them shall bear arms against he other for purposes 
of damage. 

The Athenians, Argeians, Mantineians, and IEleians, shall be 
allies with each other for one hundred years. If any enemy 
shall invade Attica, the three contracting cities shall lend the 
most vigorous aid in their power at the invitation of Athens. 
Should the forces of the invadi g city damage Attica and then 
retire, the three will proclaim thal ‘ity their enemy and atta k 
it: neither of the four shall in that case suspend the war, withcout 
consent of the others. 

Reciprocal obligations imposed up 
Mantincia, or Elis, shall be attacked. 

Neither of the four contracting powers shall grant passage to 
troops through their own territory, or the territory of allies over 
whom they may at the time be exercising command, either by 
land or sea, unless upon joint resolution.* 

'Thucyd. ν, 46; Plutarch, Nikias, ¢. 10. 

3 Thucyd. v, 47. ὑπὲρ σφῶν αὐτῶν καὶ τῶν ξυμμάχων ὧν ἄρχουσιν ἑκάτεροι 


ὃ Thucyd. τὶ 4! καὶ tov ξυμμάχων ὧν ἂν ἄρχωσιν ἕκαστοι. The 
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In cace auxiliary troops shall be required and sent under this 
treaty, the city sending shall furnish their maintenance for the 
space of thirty days, from the day of their entrance upon the 
territory of the city requiring. Should their services be needed 
for a longer period, the city requiring shall furnish their mainte- 
nance, at the rate of three /Eginzan oboli for each hoplite, light- 
armed or archer, and of one /&ginwan drachma or six oboli for 
each horseman, per day. The city requiring shall possess the 
command, so long as the service required shall be in her 
territory. But if any expedition shall be undertaken by joint 
resolution, then the command shall be shared equally between 
all. 

Such were the substantive conditions of the new alliance. 
Provision was then made for the oaths, —by whom? where? 
when? in what words? how often? they were to be taken. Athens 
was to swear on behalf of herself and her allies; but Argos, 
Elis. and Blantineia, with their respective allies, were to swear 
by separate cities. The oaths were to be renewed every four 
years; by Athens, within thirty days before each Olympic festi- 
val. at Argos, Elis, and Mantineia; by these three cities, at 
Athens, ten days before each festival of the greater Panathenza. 
“The words of the treaty of peace and alliance, and the oaths 
sworn, shall be engraven on stone columns, and put up in the 
temples of each of the four cities; and also upon a brazen col 
umn, to be put up by joint cost at Olympia, for the festival nov 
approaching.” 

“The four cities may, by joint consent, make any change they 
please in the provisions of this treaty, without violating their 
oaths.”! 

The conclusion of this new treaty introduced a greater degree 
of complication into the grouping and association of the Grecian 
cities than had ever before been known. ‘The ancient Spartan 
confederacy, and the Athenian empire still subsisted. A peace 


tense and | hrase here deserve notice, as contrasted with the phrase in the 
former part cf the treaty — τῶν ξυμμάχων ὧν ἄρχουσιν ἑκάτεροι 

The clause imposing actual obligation to hinder the passage of troops 
required to be left open for application to the actual time. 

' Thucyd. v, 47. 
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had been COI! 
of the majority ¢ contederateés, yet 1 accepte v sever: and ‘lat the Eleian heralds (who came to announce the approach- 
of the minority. t merely peace. but al ' f ma ᾿ ing games and proclaim the truce connected with them) again 
trod the soil of Attica, —the Athenian visit was felt both by 
selves and by others as a novelty. Some curiosity was 


nce between Sparta and Beeotia. rinth, member of th | a ve : 
rtained to see what figure the thedry of Athens would 


been concluded yveen Athen arta; ; a speci: 
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mnfederary§ ws: αἵ [ - 
confedera y, was also member of a defetisive alliance 
Elis: w 
͵ε ἢ 
ἃ more intimate alliance. firs 


Corinth), and now recently with Athens. rot ty | ΜῈ ᾿ war, a 
nificence at the altar and in the presence of Olympic Zeus. 


ke as to show and aplendor. Nor were there wanting spite- 
ful rumors. that Athens had been so much impoverished by the 
s to be prevented from appearing with appropriate mag- 


Sparta still retained the 


without formal rupture on either side, thoug] ‘ns still com Alkibiadés took pride in silencing these surmises, as ἢ ell as in 


plained that the treaty h Υ een fulfilled. No relations lorifying his own name and person, by a display more imposing 
whatever subsisted betwe had ever been previously beheld. He had already distin- 
ies of Athens by 


Ie 


110 Athe nian rivals: but he now felt him- 


lf in the local festivals and litur 
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> <a I 
and Beotia there was an armistice terminable 


tice. Lastly, Corinth could not be prevail nite | an ostentanion ΒΘ 
| ? » forward as the champion and leader of Athens 
of Athens with Argos: Greece. He had discredited his political rival Nikias, 
Corinth and Athens ; while the inthians τς ἀπ οἷς δ", | given a new direction to the politics of Athens by the Argeian 


alliance, and was about to commence a series of intra-Pelopon 
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nesian operations against the Lacedwmonians. On all these 
; he determined that his first appearance on the plain of 


festival of the 90th Olympiad, or 420 B.c.: the festival bei: lympi: | mpose upon all beholders. ‘The Athenian 
: was a member, was set out with first-rate 
he amplest show of golden ewers, censers, 
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and procession. ! But when the 


ne tend eame on, Alkibiadés himself appeared as competitor 
gvaranice (0 al irecks free access to the grea n. ttlallanie at his own cost,— not merely with one well-equipped chariot and 
τ. which the richest Greeks had hitherto counted as an extra- 


temp! 5. with 


witnessing 
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even down to the harsh proceeding of Aratus 


solemn legati 
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that Rhodian visitors generally, or a Khodian 
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ordinary persanai glory, but with the prodigious number of seven 


distinct chariots, each with a team of four horses. And so suy 
of his chariots gained a first prize, 


rior was their quality, tha 


and another a second prize, so that Alkibiadés was twice crowned 


with sprigs of the sacre ice pro laimed by the 


herald. Another of his seven chari iS al ame in fourth: 
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dissipating the suspicions entertained that she was ruined by the 
war, and establishing beyond dispute her vast wealth and power. 


by Plutarch (Alkib. c. 11). Itis curious that the poet alleges Alkibleda@s 
to have been first, second, and third, in the course ; while Alkibiadés himself, 
more modest and doubtless more exact, pretends only to first, second, and 


fourth. Euripidés informs us that Alkibiadés was crowned twice and pro- 


claimed twice — dic στεφϑέντ᾽ ἐλαίᾳ κάρυκι Body παραδοῦναι. Reiske, Coray, 
and Schafer, have thought it right to alter this word δὶς to τρὶς, without 
any authority, which completely alters the asserted fact. Sintenis in his 
edition of Plutarch has properly restored the word δίς 

How long the recollection of this famous Olympic festival remained in 
the Athenian public mind, is attested partly by the Oratio de Bigis of Isok- 
ratés, composed in defence of the son of Alkibiadés at least twenty-five 
years afterwards, perhaps more. Isokratés repeats the loose assertion of 
Euripidés, πρῶτος, δεύτερος, and τρίτος (Or. xvi, p. 353, sect. 40). The spu- 
rious Oration called that of Andokidés against Alkibiadés also preserves 
some of which I have admitted into the text, 


hecause I think them probable in themselves, and because that oration itself 


many of the οἱ 


may reasonably be believed to be a composition of the middle of the fourth 
century B.C. That oration puts all the proceedings of Alkibiadés in a very 
invidious temper and with palpable exaggeration. ‘The story of Alkibiadés 
having robbed an Athenian named Diomédés of a fine chariot, appears to be 
of variation on the story about Tisias, which figures in the oration of 
Andokid cont Alkib. sect. 26: possibly Alkibiadés may 

the teams not paid for. The aid lent to Alkibiades by the 

as described in that oration, is likely to be substan 


and may easily be explained 


Compare Athena. i, p. 3. 
‘nformation about the arrangements of the chariot-racing at Olym 
We do not distinctly know how the seven chariots 
many races, —for all the seven could not, in 
nt. have run in one and the same race. ‘There must have been 
oth τ chariots to run, belonging to other competitors: and it seems 
‘ult to belie at ever a greater number than ten can have run in the 


race. since the course involved going twelve times round the goal (Pin- 


r, Ol. mn, 33 vi, 


? 


by Sophoklés (Electr. 708), and if we could venture to construe strictly the 
expression of the poct, —déxaroyv ἐκπληρῶν byov,—it would seem 
that ten was the extreme number permitted to run. Even so great 8 nam- 
ber as ten was replete with danger to the persons engaged, as may be seen 
by reading the description in Sophoklés (compare Demosth. ’Epwr. Aoy. p 
1410), who refers indeed to a Pythian and not an Olympic solemnity : but 
the main circumstances must have been common to both; and we know 
that the twelve turns (dwdexa) ναμπτον dwiexadpouor ) were common to both 
(Pindar, Pyth. v, 31) 


Alkibiadés was not the only person who gained a chariot victory at this 


Ten competing chariots run in the race described. 
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Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. of G: *, vol. il, ch. xxiv, p. 316) says: “ We 
not aware that the Olympiad, in ic] tories of Alkil 
were gained, can be distin tly ly Olymp 89. nx 
424.” 
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at both periods. ‘To suppose that in the midst of the sun 
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_ there was an Olympi 
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and her allies to send thither their solemn legatio icir chariots 

petition, and theit numerous individual visitors. DP] rs to me contrary to 
probability. The Olympic mont! 
time when Brasidas was at the 1 
pedition to Thrax 


This would not be a very 
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meaning. But the fact of their nding in th 
that they were looked upon as of much intere 
I have placed the Olympic festival 
420 n.c., in the peace, | 


No other festival appears to me at all s 


“his seven chariots, in 
Dr. Thirlwall farther assun is a matter ourse, hat there was only 
one chariot-race at this Olympic festival, that : he seven chariots of ΑἸΚΡ 
biadés ran in this one race, and that i 16. festival of 490 πο 
gained the prize: thus implying that Alkibiadés could not have 
prize at the same festival. 

I am not aware that there is any evidence to prove either of these three 
propositions. 
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pose w do, both of overweening personal vanity, and of that 
reckless expenditure which he would be compelled to try and 
vertake by peculation or violence at the public cost. All the 
unfavorable, impressions suggested to prudent Athenians by his 
rravated by this stupendous display ; much 


and hatred of personal competitors. 


ife, were ag 


j 


more, of course, the jealousy 
And this feeling was not the less real, though as a political man 
he wa3 now in the full tide of public favor. 

If the festival of the 90th Olympiad was peculiarly distin- 
ruished by the reappearance of Athenians and those connected 
with se it was marked by a farther novelty yet more striking, 
the exclusion of the Lacedemonians. This exclusion was the 
consequence of the new political interests of the Eleians, come 
bined with their increased consciousness of force arising out of 
Argos, Athens, and Mantineia. It has 
already been mentioned that since the peace with Athens, the 
wecting as arbitrators in the case of Lepreum, 
their dependency, had declared it 
to be autonomous, and had sent a body of troops to defend it. 
Probably the Eleians had recently renewed their attacks upon 
the di trict, sinc junction with their new allies; for the 
Lacedwmonians ha ached thither a fresh body of one thou- 

ind hoplites immediately Out of 

mission of this fresh detachment the sentence of exclusion 


the recent alliance with 


Lacedwemonians, 


which the Iclenins ¢ laimed 


prior to the Olympic festival. 


ze. The Eleians were privil ged administrators of the festi- 
reculatine the details of the ceremony itself, and formally 
PF r ν 


vere distributed into κοῖς, ΟΥὁΎ batches, of what numbe 

know not. ‘ach set ran its own heat, and the victors in each then com 

1 with each other in a fresh heat; so that the victor who rained the 
ra in nd final prize was sure to have won two heat 

Now if this - actice was adopted with the ἕω runners, much more would 

it b 

brought to the same festival. The danger would be lessened, the sport 

would be increased, and the glory of the competitors enhanced. The Olym- 

pic festival lasted five days, a long time to provide amusement for so vast Σ 

Alkibiadés and Lichas may therefore both have 


only one of them 


e likely to be adopted with the chariot-racers in case many chariots were 


crowd of spectators. 
gained chariot-victories st the same festival: of course 
can have gained the grand fixal prize, and which of the two that was it is 


impossible to say. 
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Olympic law, interdicted them from the temple of 
Zeus, from the privilege of sacrificing t] 


Olympie 
ere, and from attendance 
and competition at the games; that is, from attendance in the 
form of the sacred legation called theory, occupying a formal and 
recognized place at the solemnity. 


As all the other Grecian states — with the single exception of 


Lepreum — were present by their thedries? as well as by individ- 
ual spectators, so the Spartan thedry “shone by its absence” in 
a manner paintully and insultingly conspicuous. So extreme, 
indeed, was the affront put upon the Lacedmimoniansa, connected 
as they were with Olympia by a tie ancient, peculiar, and never 
yet broke=.; so pointed the evidence of that comparative degra- 
dation into which thi y had fallen, through the peace with Athens 


coming at wae back of the Sphakterian disasters that they were 


ipposed Lely to sect the exclusion at defiance ; and to escort 


their theérs into the t 


emple at Olympia for sacrifice, under the 
protection of an armed force. The Eleians even thought it 
necessary to put their younger hoplites undcr arms, and to sum- 
mon to their aid one thousand hoplites from Mantineia as well ag 
the same number from Argos, for the purpose of repelling this 
bable attack: while a detachment of Athenian cavalry were 
oned at Argos during the festival, to lend assistance in case 
Phe alarm prevalent among the spectators of the fes- 


ous, and became considerably aggravated by 


-ο 


cident which occurred 


alter the chariot racing. Lichas.4 a 
lemonian of great wealth and consequence, had a chariot 
in the list hich he was obliged to enter, not in his own 
name of the Bovotian federation. The sentence 

ered him from taking any ostensible part, but it 

him from being present as a spectator; and when 

t proclaimed victorious under the title of Beeo- 


nee lo make himself known became uncontrol- 
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been persecuted from the bevinnine hv i Ἱ ‘] 
ginning by the neighboring tribes, 


: βαρρόξε ὦ CP Se eee μι." ον and administered ‘vith harshness as well as peculation by ita 
governors. The establishment of the town had been regarded 


᾿ ᾿ . . . . - 
irom the beginning by the neighbors, especially the Thessalians, 


BS an invasion of their territory; and their hostilities, always 


chaplet on the 
as the master. 
tion of the order 
ants with their ἱ wexatinn ΣῊ τοὶ , : 
ΠΡ ᾿ ᾿ . ᾿ . ᾿ ᾧ AALIOUS, 161. i@ winter suceee . ‘ . - κε 
duty, chastising and driving him back to his place with Οἷον : ; : . wcceeding the Olympic festival 
Goer ners ed, been carried toa greater point of violence than 
ever. Lhey had 


Hence arose an increased apprehension of armed Lacedemonia: 


. ᾿ » 


} } ay ὁ ᾿ eae 
Interterence. iwone ἱ(1| ΟΝ piace, howeve! . the Laceda : 


defeated the Herakleots in a ruinous battle, 


and slain Xenarés the Lacedaemonijan governor. But though the 
place was so 


ee ee eo ee 


nians, for the first and last time in their history, offered th 
Olympic sacrifice at home, an he festival μη. sed off with 


any interruption. ‘Lhe boldness of the Ileians in putting t! 


reduced as to be unable to maintain itself without 
foreign aid, Sparta was too much embarrassed by Peloponnesian 
enemies and waverers to be able to succor it; and the Beotians, 
observing her inability, became apprehensive that the interfer. 
nrea ; ‘\ 7 } S wre ] > 3 ‘ ° 7 ; 
ence of Athens would be invoked. Accordingly they thought it 
prudent to occupy Herakleia with a body of Beeotian troops, 


szacedwmonian governor Hlegesippidas for alleged 
misconduct. Nor 


eS ee ed 


affront upon the most powerful state in Greece is so astonishing, 
that we can hardly be ΤῊ] in supposing their proceeding t 
ἢ suggested by Alkibiadés and encouraged by the arme: 

he allies. e was at this ment not less ostentatiou 


ff Athens. 


nce and estimation of Sparta, a farther 
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CHAPTER LVI. 


OLYMPIAD NINETY DOWN TO THR 
Ε MANTINEIA. 


SHORTLY after the remarkable events of the Olympic festival 
Saas Conard ee ee ΠΣ Tot area described in my last chapter, the Argeians and their allies sent ἃ 
both empowered and required to repress the disorder by turning the person fresh embassy to invite the Corinthians to join them. They 
out. and fiuine if , ᾿ thought it a promising opportunity, after the affront Just put 
upon Sparta, to prevail upon the Corinthians to desert her: but 
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earthquake — possibly an earthquake not real. but simulated for 
eonvenience — abruptly terminated the congress. The Corinthi 
ans -— though seeming}y distrusting Argos, now that she was 
anited with Athens, and leaning rather towards Sparta — were 
anwilling to pronounce themselves in favor of one so as to make 
an enemy of the other. ! 


In spite of this first failure, the new al 


liance of Athens and 
Argos manifested its iruits vigorously in the ensuing spring. 
Under the inspirations of Alkibiadés, Athens was about to at- 
tempt the new experiment ol seeking to obtain intra-Pelopon- 
nesian followers and influence. At the beg nning of the war, she 
had been maritime, defensive, and simply conservativ>, under the 
guidance of Periklés. After the events of Sphakte ria, she made 
use of that great advantage to aim at the recovery of Megara 


and Beotia, which she had before been compe lled to abandon by 


the thirty years’ truce, at the recommendation of Kleon. In this 


attempt she employed the eighth year of t! war, but 
ill-<success: while Brasidas during that 1 ‘riod broke 

gates of her maritime empire, and τοῦδε d her of many important 
dependencies. The grand object of Athens then became, to 
recover these lost dependencies, especially Amphipolis: Nikias 
and his partisans sought to effect such recov: ry by making peace, 
while Kleon and his supporters insisted that it could never be 
achieved except by military efforts. The expedition under Kleon 
against Amphipolis had tailed, 

had failed also : Athens had lered her οἱ tal advantaze, 
without regaining Amphipolis ; and if she wished to regain it, 
there was no alternative ¢ xcept to repeal the attempt which had 
failed under Kleon. And this perhaps she might have done, as 
we shall find her projecting to do in the course of about four 
years forward, if it had not been, first, that the Athenian mind 
was now probably sick and disheartened about Amphipolis, in 
consequence of the prodigious disgrace 80 recently undergone 
there; next, that Alkibiadés, the new chief adviser or prime 
minister of Athens — if we may be allowed to use an maccurate 
expression, which yet suggests the reality of the case — was 
prompted by his personal impulses to turn the stream of Athe 


, Thucyd v, 48-50 
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man ardor into a different channel. Full of antipathy to Sparta, 
he regarded the interior of Peloponnesus as her most vulnerable 
point, especially in the present disjointed relations of its compo- 
nent cities. Moreover, his personal thirst for glory was better 
ratified amidst the centre of Grecian life than by undertaking 
an expedition into a distant and barbarous region: lastly, he 
probably recollected with discomfort the hardships and extreme 
cold, insupportable to all except the iron frame of Sokrates, 
which he had himself endured at the blockade of Potidea twelve 
years before,! and which any armament destined to conquer 
Amphipolis would have to go through again. It was under these 
impressions that he now began to press his intra- Peloponnesian 
operations against Lacedemon, with the view of organizing a 
counter-alliance under Argos sufficient to keep her in check, and 
at any rate to nullify her power of carrying invasion beyond 


7 
’ 


the Isthmus. All this was to be done without ostensibly break- 
ing the peace and alliance between Athens and Lacedzemon, 

ich stood in conspicuous letters on pillars erected in both 

Coming to Argos at the he. ἃ of a few Athenian hoplites and 
bowmen, and reinforced by Peloponnesian allies, Alkibiadés ex- 
hibited the spectacle of an Athenian general traversing the 
interior of the peninsula, and imposing his own arrangements in 
rarious quarters, a spectacle at that moment new and striking.? 
tie first turned his attention to the Achzan towns in tbe north- 
west, where he persuaded the inhabitants of Patra to ally them- 
selves with Athens. and even to undertake the labor of connecting 
their town with the sea by means of long walls, so as to place 
themselves within the protection of Athens from seaward. He 
farther projected the erection of a fort and the formation of a 
naval station at the extreme point of Cape Rhium, just at the 
narrow entrance of the Corinthian guif; whereby the Athenians, 
vho already possessed the opposite shore by means of Naupak- 
1s. would have become masters of the commerce of the gulf. 


) Plato, Symposion, c. 35, p. 220. δεινοὶ γὰρ αὔτοϑι χειμῶνες, πάγου olor 
ἡξεινοτάτου. etc. 

* Thucyd. v, 52. Isokratés (De Bigis, sect. 17, p. 349) speaks of this ex 
pedition of Alkibiadés in his usual loose and exaggerated language : but he 
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effect, though of small value — was doubtless her chief motive; 
probably also strengthened by pique against Sparta, between whom 
and herself a thoroughly hostile feeling subsisted, and by a desire 
to humiliate Sparta through the Melians. This passion for new 
acquisition, superseding the more r asonable hopes of recovering 
the lost portions of her empire, will be seen in the coming chap- 
ters breaking out with still more fatal predominance. 

Both these two points, it will be observed, are prominently 
marked in the dialogue set forth by Thucydidés. I have already 
stated that this dialogue can hardly represent what actually passed, 
except as to a few general points, which the historian has fol- 
lowed out into deductions and illustrations,! thus dramatizing the 
siven situation in a powerful and characteristic manner. The 
language put into the mouth of the Athenian envoys is that 
of pirates and robbers, as Dionysius of Halikarnassus ? long 
ago remarked ; intimating his suspicion that Thucydidés had so 


set out the case for the purpose of discrediting the country which 


p 
had sent him into exile. Whatever may be thought of this suse 


picion, we may at least affirm that the arguments which he here 
ascribes to Athens are not in harmony even with the defects of 
the Athenian character. Athenian speakers are more open to 
the charge of equivocal wording, multiplication of false pre- 
tences. softening down the bad points of their case, putting an 
amiable name upon vicious acts, employing what is properly 
ealled sophistry, where their purpose needs it.3 Now the lan- 
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OUS irankness 3; a 


of the word, but even 


Chirlwall, Hist. Gr. vol. ili, ch. xxiv, p 
$48 
*Dionys. Hal. Judie. ‘hucydid. ο. 37-42, pp. 906-920, Reisk : compare 
the remarks in hia Episto! ad Cn. Pompeium, de Precipuis Historicis, p. 
774, Reisk. 
Plutarch, Alkibiad. }6. rove Αϑηναι, τὰ πραότατα τῶν ὀνομάτων τοῖξ 
ἁμαρτήμασι τιϑεμέι ταιδιὰς καὶ φιλανῦρωπῶις. 40 the sale purpose 


Plutarch 
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ΒΟ that the strong man ma} 
old plan ” as much as he plea: 
while prote sing fair dealing or just ret: 
The wolf im /Esop’s 

speaks like a sophist; the Athenian οὶ 
manner totally unlike a sophist, either 
in the modern sense of 
nian at all, as Dionysius 

As a matter of fact and 

Greece and in the contempo! vorid, did vabitually tend 
they have tended througho it the « irse 0 History down 


present day, to enlarge their 


conquerors 
We find 
’ their forefathers, which had esta 
over men far more numerous than themsel γι 

Ἵ and when we come to the tims 
ander of Macedon, we 
pitch never witnessed among fr rreeks right thus founded 
on simple superiority of force, there were abundant examples to 
be quoted, as parallels tothe Athenian conquest of Mélos: but that 
which is unparalleled ἢ » mode adopted by the Athenian envoy 
ol justifying i, Or rather ~ sett ᾿. aside : ι ji sLincation, look. 
ing at the actu: tate of civilization in Greece. A barbarous 
invader casts his sword into the scale in lieu of argument: a 
civilized conqueror is bound by received international morality to 
turnish some justification, -a sxood plea, if he can,—a false 


δ Compare also what Brasidas says in his speech to the Akanthians, v, 86 
ἔσχνος δικαιώσει ἣν 


Yq TUX COWKEV, CLC. 
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plea, or sham plea, if he has no better. But the Athenian envoy 
neither copies the contemptuous silence of the barbarian nor the 
emooth lying of the οἷν ilized invader. ‘Though coming from the 
most cultivated city in Greece, where the vices prevalent were 
those of refinement and not of barbarism, he disdains the convene 
tional arts of civilized diplomacy more than would have been 
done by an envoy even of Argos or Korkyra. He even disdains 
to mention, what might have been said with perfect truth asa 
matter of fact, whatever may be thought of its sufficiency as 8 
justifi ation, that the Melians had enjoyed for the last fifty years 
the security of the AZgean waters at the cost of Athens and her 
allies, Ὁ ut any payment of their own 

the Thucydidean dramatic 

‘ture of Melos), —if we may 

of Phrynichus “The Cap- 


prehensive view of the 


| 


he explanation of this 
fect. The capture of 
at Athenian expedition 
n three or four months 
urse of the following 
of Athens, 
to ancient 

Athens to 

roled against 

went on, in 

of apparent 

jugation by 

upon the plane 

te the senti- 


insolent, and 


readers with an 
elaborate idea of the monarch’s insole and superhuman pride. 
by various conversations between m and the courtiers about 
him. as well a other anecdotes, combined with the over- 
whelming specifications of the muster at Doriskus. Such moral 
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eontrasts and juxtapositions, especi lly th: ’ ruinous reverse 
following upon overweening rood iortune, re ich! interest- 
ing to the Greek mind. And Lhucydid aving before him 
an act of great injustice and cruelty on the part of Athens, com- 
mitted exactly at this point of time — has availed himself of the 
form of dialogue, for once in his history, to bring out the senti- 
ments of a disdainful and confident conqueror in dramatic 
antithesis. ‘They are, however, his own sentiments, conceived as 
suitable to the situation ; not those of the Athenian envoy, — still 
less, those of the Athenian public, — least of all, those of that 
much-calumniated class of men, the Athenian sophists. 


CHAPTER LVII. 


GELONIAN 


he general 


rs, | have brought down t 

tory of the Peloponnesian war to the time immediately preced- 
Athenian expedition against Syracuse, which 

At this period, and ior some 

Peloponnesian (z;reeks becomes 

he Sicilian Greeks. But hith- 


two has been mere! 


(ry the 


ns in Sicily durin 

to fill up this blank : to 

of Sicilian events during 

161-416 B.c., and to assign the successive 


ἢ 


the Athenians entangled themselves in ambitiors 


projects against Syracuse, until they at length came to stake the 


portion of their force upon that fatal hazard. 


᾿ 
‘ 


δ a δλοῖς a 


τὰ ait 
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The extinction of the Gelonian dynasty at Syracuse, followed 
by the expulsion or retirement of al. the other despots through- 
out the island, Jeft the various Grecian cities to reorganize 

mselves in free and self-constituted governments. Unfortu- 

ely, our memorials respecting this revolution are miserably 


ntv: but there is enough to indicate that it was something 


5 | 
ch more than a change from single-headed to popular govern- 
t. It included, farther, transfers on the largest scale both of 


\bitants and of property. The preceding despots had sent 
nto exile, transplanted others from one part of 


᾿ 


vy old citizens 1 
ily to another, and provided settlements for numerous eml- 
‘nts and mercenaries devoted to their interest. Of these pro- 


edings much was reversed, when the dynasties were overthrown, 


that the personal and proprietary revolution was more compli- 
d and perpl xing than the political. After a period of severe 


ommotion. an accommodation was concluded, whereby the adhe- 
of the expelled dynasty were planted partly in the territory 


i 


Messéne, partly in the ree stablished city of Kamarina in the 


Ak 


t 


᾿ ee . μὰ lca 
tern portion or tne south rn coast, bordering on Syracuse. 


204-239, for the history of these events 


vith him, while enlarging upon 
revolution both of inhabitants 
iotice of the cause in which it 
enaries whom the (x lonian 
ens (Gelon alone having 
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he number of exiles whom 
tions resper ting the events 
l. iv, p. 9, chap 

e left to become rublic 
Everywhere, then, that 

ssion of the lands of the state, ww 
be perfectly executed ; impossible 
ry doubtful advantage, if it could 


incomplete and iniquitous par 


state. tere affirmed by Mr. Mitford 
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hough peace was thus re stablished, these larg 


gun by the despots,—and the incohere: 


races, religious institutions, dialect , ete., which w: 


brought about unavoidably during the process, — left throug! 
σ of local instabili y, ver ifferent from the 
yal tenures in Pel \ 
ion enemi 5 


nder indeed rather 


now appro 10] 


οἱ τ 

equality of divisio 
division in this « 
motives of the 


passe 


greater or 


tends 


, can be prod l, in w h su iil partition is ever known to | 
been carried into effect. nthe Athe mocracy, especially. not 
there existed constan ly § ’ 
annually taken by the popular 

ing emphatically against redivis 


* Thacyd. vi, 17 


Attica, and numbered hy 
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\ic cities ot Egesta and Eryx, and by the Car- 


s (Palermo) was the prin- 


n cities, all independent, Syracuse waa 


] ry. t 
he second. The causes avove 


power, Agrigentum t 
mmencement of popular govern- 

fully operative at Syra- 

of the democratical con 

stability was threat- 

retender, eager to seize the 

(. prominent among these 

loyed a considerable fortune 

procuring partisans among the poor. 
length so openly manifested, that 
condemned, and put to death; yet not 
urrection of his partisans to rescue him. 
‘itizens had tried, and failed in a similar 
ass a law similar to 


iw several powertul Citi- 

; and such was the 

by the politi al parties in the city, that 
have become afraid of 

ut in practice, the institu- 


olitical contentions not less 


d, insomuch that the Syracu 


red to repeal the law not long after its 


should have been clad to learn some partice- 


this political ex pr riment, beyond the meagre 


Diodorus, and especially to know the precau- 


i 
I 


application of the ostracizing 

‘e was restrained at Syracuse. Perhaps no care was 

taken to copy the checks and formalities provided by Kleisthenés 
at Athens. Yet under all circumstances, the institution, though 
tutelary, if reserved for its proper emergencies, was emineatly 


—— 


lat Syracuse was called the petalism ; 
becau ἢ taking the votes, the name of the citizen intended to be banished 
was written upon a leaf of ol've, instead of a shell or potsherd. 
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open to abuse, so that we have no reason to wo 
eccurred, especially at a period of great 
The wonder rather is, that it was 


ι 
: 


Although the ostracism, or pe te 


itinued, it may probably have 


Ci 
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ει 
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admiral , powe?re 
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maritime towns, 

home, under the 


TY m the ἢ , 
POUL [11] enemy 


eX 11eCa 
either by 
spirit of 
bringing th om 


life and eollectit 
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point for 
from the hil (4 

| : ἯΙ: . i I “ LOG 
neighboring pls in ar ft the s red nrecine ΕἾ ] 


age ie FOdS called 
Paliki.2 As 


pa d to these gods, determined in 
’ Diodor. xi, 87, 88. 
2 Diodor. Xl, 78, 88, 9 


description of Dardanus i 


τς OF THE SIKEL DUKETIUS. 


‘ne voleanic manifestations in the neighborhood, 

a suitable point of attraction for Sikels gen- 

was enabled to establish a considerable new city 

f larce circumference, and an ample range 

‘ch he distributed among a numerous Sikel 
vith some Greeks intermingled. 

Duketius had thus acquired 18 

sive character of his measures, intended 

a portion at least of that ground which the 

riated at the expense of the indigenous popu 

es ia had been seized by the 

from Aetna, and had received from 

Duketius now found means to re- 

‘atavgem the leading magistrate. 

he territory of the Agri- 

country garrisons called 

a high idea of his power, 

tines. while marching to relieve 

to invoke aid from the Syracusans, 

Bolkon. Over this united force 

consequence of the treason or 

acusans believed, insomuch that 

In the succeeding year, however, 

rinee changed. The united army 

raised the blockade of Motyum, 

1, and dispersed all his forces. 

serted by his comrades and even on the point 

took the desperate resolution of casting 

mercy of the Syracusans. He rode off by 

ἢ Syracuse, enter d the city unknown, and 

ltar in the agora, surrendering 


territory. A spectacle thus unex- 


i 


himst 
pected broucht wmreLner : crowd ol ΝῊ racuse citizens, exciting 


KT 
μ'ν πε ) TEMOALOTO, λις μερόπων ανϑρωπων, 
AAA’ EF ὑπωρείας @KovV πολυπιδάκου “long 
Compare Plato, de Legg. 1), pp. 681, 682. 
' Diodor. xi, 76. 
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energetic enemy was not tue only 
racusans suffered. Their resolution te 


in them tl 
vened the assembly for the pur} leciding his fate, t] 7 ischief ich the S 
of mercy was found pal unt, in spite of the ntrary ῃ spar ketius had been adopted without the concurrence of the 

= I iat We 0 SPT ie et Soe rrigentines, who had helped to conquer him; and the latter, 


mendations of some of ) 
land, and again formidable, 


war against Syracuse. A 


16. strong: 


among the elder a 
ment towards a foe thus indignant that 
pulous regard not hese two great cities, the 
Nemesis — found their War actually broke out 
people welcomed by one unanim: eek cities took part. After laste 
Duketius. withdrawn acts of hostility, and especially a 
at the viver Himera, these 


The discord between the two 


Ἰ 
} 
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lhnes 


under his encacen 
Syracusans providing 


Amidst the crue! y hal itual in a en arfare. this remark > however, ba lett 211] uketius to found the city of 
able incident excites mingled surprise and admiration. Doubt vol Akté. and to make so progress in reéstablishing his 
less the lenient rf ; in which operation he was overtaken 
seeing Duketius to carry on his plans, 
their altar, it ir attacks vigorously, reduced 
in his absence, (ὦ, regaining his former 
moved hy the actual r] f the captive Dorieus. and induc 1] ᾿η{1ὴ strong position and 
to spare his life, on ἃ ‘asion wl will be ᾿ . ἊΨ 4 tow} 17] Crinaki: after a brave al desperate resistance 


ed.2 If in son 


usual vehemence ἢ ltitudinge : _ earned , = 4 
‘own Vi ‘or advancing the power of their com- 


Lit 


humane impulses will ound to have t ed over prude: | : Th ; ᾿ , 
Ι od igs | of 1 people, Gi τῷ ani icels, at ale Acte, the nortnern 


Ι ; 4 ᾿ , ‘ y nermitted,. or rat r’ ne uraced him to establish a cole 


tial r 

Syracusans 
year or two 
received an 


colonists, 


4 ᾽ 
Ακτὴν ἂν 
συνεπελάβοντο 
» "Ερβιταίων ὀυνασ- 
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large accession both of 


bined with her recent victory over Agrigentum, Syracuse + ‘ks of ar atues ἢ tures,! with manifold insignia of 


e , ae / less . ] Ls - ; ‘tienl: ‘ly ] . ot , 
elevated to ei +, and bega ndulge schemes ame! " 4 is 18 particularly brought to our 


for extending her ¢ endeneyv thr hou 10 15: 1Δ] - IU! rhieh police ‘al ( th 12] tful catastr yphe which desolated Agri- 
view her horsemen were doubled in number, and ἢ ntum j } B.C. ff th f the Carthaginians. It was 
mew triremes were constru 7 a or’ a in . interval which we are now describing that this prosperity 
were taken to reali: x desions our historia ἢ νῶν eal : ᾿ as accu lated : btl in Acrigentum alone, but more 
But the position of Sic r Tem ins ι ime i ie innin | a 3 thr uUgAous ¢ : Ἂν it ; island. 

the Peloponnesian war: Syracus th itv as { ; - : Nor W: nly 1 ater: oD: y thal ‘y were distin- 
ἱ 


indulging in ambitiot ‘eams, in ambitious ; ᾿ : | eruish th iD the intellectual m ment in some of the 


Lhe inconsk- 
Poseidonia nourished two of 
in Greece. Parmenidés and 


᾿ ᾿ 
iess eminent 1 


Ly 


Athe 


Diodor. xu, 30 
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similar to Pythagoras.! The same combination of rhetoric with 
physical speculation appears also in Gorgias of Leontini, whore 
cel: brity as a teacher throughout Greece was both greater and car 
lier than that of any one « lse. It was asimilar demand for ropular 
speaking in the assembly a1 d the judicatures which gave éncour- 
avement to the rhetorical teachers Tisias and Korax at Syracuse. 

~ ; pular politics, and intel 
lectual activity, the Sicilia ν re found at the breakin 


the Peloponnesian 
Italian and Sicilian 
fear from the 

dd Thurii in 443 


any politic al ascendency 


| + 
el e on the coast. But 


59} Li pae 
1 streams 


irta were numoere d 


‘ 
Ἢ ἢ 


of ICY, —_ SVracu Ce Kamarina, 
Himera and Messéné, — 


. Ἷ ᾿" 
in Italy: among the allies of 


or lonic Rhevciun aly. 
Naxos, Katana, and Leon- 


ε} = ! " 7 Ὁ 
Hens VY Any special treaty, 


? 


is very GOuDLIUl. c 3 ve examine | 


| 


he state of polit cs prior 


? The inscription in Boeckh’s Corpus Inscriptt. (No. 74, part i, p. 112) re 
lating to the alliance between Athens and Rhegium, conveys little certain 
information. Boeckh refers it to a covenant concluded in the archonship 
οἱ Apseudés at Athens (Olymp. 86, 4, B.c. 433-432, the year before the 
Peloponnesian war), renewing an alliance which was even then of old date 
But it appears to me that the supposition of a renewal is only his own con 
jecture; and even the name of the archon, A pseud?#s which he has restored 


by a plausible 


eng Seek tg 
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to the breaking out of the war, it will be found that the connec. 
tion of the Sicilian cities on both sides with Central Greece was 


rather one of sympathy and _ tendency than of prenounced 


obligation and action. The Dorian Sicilians, though doubtless 


1g the antipathy of the Peloponnesian Dorians to Athens, 
ad never been called upon for any cooperation with Sparta; nor 
ac the lonic Sicilians ye ar ed to lo yk το Athens tor protec- 


} 
‘ 


+h neither appears noticed 


» does tell us. 


9oc. 


OF GRI 


εἰ 


In the spring organizing their 
first invasion of Attica, 


crushed in one or two cam 


ni Sicilian Dorians, and a 


trom 


THEMISTO¢ 


ἐπεταγψδδησαὶ 


{ 


sidered, r appi ehend, as governed by νῆες ἐπετάχϑησαν : that is, these dative 


eases belong to the first form of construction, which Thucydidés has not 
carried out. The sentence is beg: 


gun as if νῆες ἐπετάχϑησαν were intended 
to tollow 
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that here as elsewhere she was then on the offensive, and Athens 
only on the defensive. Probably the Corinthians had encouraged 
the expectation of ample reinforcements from Syracuse and the 


neighboring towns, a hope which must have contributed largely 


to the confidence with which they began the struggle. What 
were the causes which prevented it from being realized, we are 
not distinctly told ; and we find Hermokratés the Syracusan ree 
proaching his countrymen fifteen years afterwards, immediately 
before the great Athenian « xpedition against Syracuse, with their 
‘edent apathy.' But it is easy to see, that as the Sicilian 
‘ks had no direct interest in the contest, — neither wrongs to 
e, nor dangers to apprehend, from Athens, — nor any habit 
beying requisitions from Sparta, they might naturally 


hemselves with expression f sympathy and promises 


’ 


) the enormous 
17 γᾺ cate = ] ι ΔΩ. 
mpose, fo1 purposes both ag- 

: > ς Pascal . ] ] lena 
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i attacking the lonic 
might have reasone 
- Naxos, Katana, 
vith Athens 

ne strong enough 
Dorian neighbors, they were 


nd themselves without Athenian aid. They were 


ted by the Dorian city of Kamarina, which was afraid of 


her powerful border city Syracuse, and by Rhegium in Italy; 
while Lokri in Italy, the bitter enemy of Rhegium, sided with 
Syracuse against them. In the fifth summer of the war, finding 


' Thucyd. vi, 34: compare iii, 36. 


sent to Athens, both to entreat succor, as allies! and Ionians. and 


to represent that, 1f Syracuse su ede ‘I hing them, 


themselves blockaded bv se; nd confined to their walls. they 


and the other Dorians in } icily you ‘thwith send over 
positive aid which the Peloponnesians had so long been invoki: 
The eminent rhetor Georgi: f Leontit vhose peculiar 


of speaking is said to have been 


and to have produced a powerful 


embassy. It 

numerous pupils 

many other towns of 

to ascribe to his ple: 
Now the 

these lonic Sici 

island, as ll 

nesus: and 

akés, with 


ὁ 'Thucyd. iii, 90; vi, 6. 
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contracted an alliance with the non-hellenic city of Egesta, in 
the northwest portion of Sicily, and he invaded the territory of 
Lokri, capturing one of the country forts on the river Halex:' 
after which, in a se ond de barkation, he defeated a Lokrian de- 
tachment under Proxenus. But he was unsuccessful in an expe 
to the interior of Sicily against Inéssus. This was a 

Sikel township, held in coercion by a Syracusan garrison 

h the Athenians vainly attempted to storm, 

+ Lachés concluded his operations in 

tive incursion on the territory of Himera 
urning to Rhegium at the begin- 


he found Pythodorus already 


‘ of a more considerabis 
he spring, under Kurymedon 


nd in conjunction with himself. 
the squadron under Lachés 
natch for their enemies at sea, had 
econd ε mbassy to Athens, with re- 
ts, at the same time making in- 
naval force. It happened 

ad no special employment 

y desired to keep in constant 


ἃ to send to Sicily forty addi- 
ring the contest to a speedy 


lon and Sophoklés started 

his squadron, with in- 

| in their way, and with 

nés on board to act on the coast of Peloponnesus. I: 


Ι͂ 


as this fleet which, in conjunction with the land-forces under 
the command of Kleon, making a descent almost by accident or 
the Laconian coast at Pylos, achieved for Athens the most signal 
success of the whole war, the capture of the Lacedamonian hop 
lites in Sphakteria.5 But the fleet was so long occupied, first is 

' Thucyd. iii, 99 

> Thucryd iii. 1:5 


the blockade of that isla d, next 1 yperations al rk yra, that ut 
did not reach Sicily | 
Such d | 
fatal to her 
For Pythodérus, acti 
by Lachés at Rhe: 
Lokri, but experien 
Messéné, which had si 
and which, tovether wi 
the command of the 
fieet, the Syracusan 
portant base of o 
sail — half Syracusan, 
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eurrence of ἃ part 


appear that the Athe 


town was at the same time 

entire land-force of Lokri, toget 

these latter were even not without 

by means of a favorable party in 

were disappointed, yet the di 

Rhegium to Messéné. The 

for the fleet hostile to Athe! 

more than thirty sail, and 

hopes ot crushing the Athena 

Eurymedon should arrive. 

only sixteen triremes togetl 

gained a decided victory, in an act 

the possession of a merchantman 

put the enemy’s ships to flieht, and drov: 

some under prot ‘tion οἵ he yrac isan land-force 
rus near Messéne, Lner er the Lokrian rorce near 
each as they best with the loss of one trireme.: 

' Thucyd. tv, ¢ ' 

ν Thucyd. iv, 2 ul VLKNVEVTEC UT ὧν ᾿Αϑηναιωὶ yous 
eav, ὡς ἕκαστοι ἔτ ν τῇ Μεσσῆνῃ κα 
τῷ Ῥηγίῳ, μίαι 

I concur in Dr. Arnold’s explanation of this passage, yet conceiving that 


tha words ὡς ἕκαστοι ἔτυλ designate the flight as disorderly, insomuch 


that all the Lokrian shi; get back to the Lokrian station, nor al 
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ian operations arainst 
ired from the Rhegine terri- 
was reunited on the op- 
shi Ss were moored 
ce, when the 


ut without 


ir comrades. Having 
board, and rowed close 


harbor ot Messéné, 
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ut the Athenians 
las ot another ship. 


In this alone-shore 


suddenly withdrawn in order to 
‘nt in Kamarina, where a philo-Syra 
revolt: ‘and the Messenian 
ivaded the territory of their neigh! 
et round to the mouth 
ravaging the lands, 
whe na considerable body 
seen descending the neighboring 
the latter, elate with 
their Grecian breth- 
and made a vigorous 
sall at a moment when their enemies were unprepared. The 
Messenians were completely defeated, with the loss of no less 


than one thousand men, and with a still greater loss sustained in 


ν᾿ racusan stati 
* one or th tner, aS 1t Dest could 

' Thucyd. iv, 25. azoo γχγάντων ἐκείνων K 
I do not distinctly understand the nauti al movement which 15 expressed 
by ἀποσιμωσάντων, in spite the notes of the commentators. And I can- 
not but doubt the correctness of Dr. Arnold’s explanation, when he says 
“ The Syracusans, on a sudden, threw off their towing-ropes, made their way 
to the open sea by a lat ral movement, and thus became the assailants,” 
etc. The open s ras what the Athenians required, in order to obtain the 


benefit of their superior seamanship 
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their retreat home from the pursuit of the Sikels. Their flees 
went back also to Messéné, from whence such of the ships as 
were not Messenian returned home. So much was the city weak- 


4 5 


ened by its recent dete: 
under Demomelés, while the Leontines and Naxians, 


it. that a Lokrian garrison was sent for its 


protection 
tovether with the Athenian squadrot r from Kamarina, 
attacked it by land and sea in this momen 


timed sally of the Messenians and Lokrians, however, di 


ty 


eontine land-force; bu » Athenian force, landing from 
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the cities in the island, with a view to the conclusion of 
peace 


This congress met in the spring of 424 B.c., when Syracuse, 


the most powerful city in Sicily, took the lead in urging the 
Θ 


common interest which all had in the conclusion of peace. Th 
Syracusan Hermokratés, chief adviser of this policy in his native 
city, now appeared to vindicate and enforce it in the congress. 
He was a well-born, brave, and able man, clear-sighted in regard 


to the foreign interests of his country; but at the same time of 


. 


pronounced oligarchical sentiments, mistrusted by the people, 


seemingly with good reason, in regard to their internal constitu- 


tion. ‘The speech which Thucydidés places in his mouth, on the 


‘ 
present occasion, sets forth emphatically the necessity of keeping 
; ng 
Sicily at all cost free from foreign intervention, and of settlin: 


. 


home all differences which might arise between the various 


Sicilian cities. \okratés impressed upon his hearers th: 


the aggressive schemes of Athens, now the greatest power 


(greece, wer rected against all Sicily, and threatened all citie 
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Let them all feel that they were neighbors, inhabitants of 
f Sikeliots: and 
their 


ruture. 

the same island, and called by the common name 0 
— or : , alse - 

let them all with one accord repel the intrusion of aliens in 
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The Ionic cities stipulated that Athens should be included in the 
pacification ; a condition agreed to by all, except the Epizephy 
rian Lokrians.! They then acquainted Eurymedon and his col- 
leagues with the terms ; inviting them to accede to the pacification 
in the name of Athens, and then to withdraw their fleet from 
Sicily. Nor had these generals any choice but to close with 
the proposition. Athens thus was placed on terms of peace with 
all the Sicilian cities, with liberty of access reciprocally to any 
single ship of war, but no armed force to cross the sea between 
Sicily and Peloponnesus. Kurymedon then sailed with his fleet 
hom: 
and his colleagues were 
received by the ple with much displeasure. He himself was 
fink ἃ, an il ieacu si pl klés and Pythodorus banished. On 
the charge of havi i heen bribed to quit Sicily, at a time when 
the fleet o the Athenians believed — was strong enough to 
have made in portant conquests. Why the three colleagues were 
diffi re nth trea l we are fi infor ἢ i This sentence was 
harsh and unmerited ; for it does not seem that Kurymedon had 
it in his power to prevent the Ionic cities from concluding peace, 
while it is certal Lis ithout them he could have achi ved 
nothing serious. ΑἸ] that seems unexplained in his conduct, as 
| that his arrival at Rhegium with 


the entire fleet 11 eptel i120 B.C., does not seem to have 


been attend vith any increased vigor or success, in the prose 


ecution of the war. out the Athenians — besides an undue 
tl 10] s, which we shall find fatally mis- 
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REVOLUTION AT LEONTINL 


they could in other cities, the rich Leontines deserted and dis 
mantled their own city, transferred their residence to Syracuse 


and had probably be» la assigned in private property before 
the agrarian disputes 

We Cannot suppose that Leontines had any act 
by conquest, nor are we entitled to presume that they hi: 
ble of being divided. Most probably the lots for the nev ἰδ 
be provided out of private property. But unfortunately are not told 
how, nor on what principles and conditions. Of what class of men were 
the new emigrants? Wer icy individuals altog: ther poor, having noth 

rk with ; or did they bring with them any amount 
lement on the fer mptin; 
Thucyd. i, 27, and Plato de Legib. v, p. 744, A.) 
no reason to imagine that they would be allowed to acquir 
ew lots gratuitously. Existing proprietors would be forced to sell : 
price, but not to yield their properties without compensation. 
have already noticed, that to a small self-working proprietor, who had ne 
slaves, it was almost essential that his land should be near the city; and 
provided thi ere insured, it might bea good bargain for a new resident 
having some mon ‘vy, but no land elsewhere, to come in and | uy. 

We have no means of answeri1 h juestions : bt ic few words of 
Thucydidés d I , hi a re i revolutionary - as intenced 
against the ri I P i benefit of the poor, It was proposed, on public 
grounds, to strengt! he city by the acquisition of new citizens. This 

a doubtful and superior 
policy of the measure 
knowing mor it most assuredly Mr. Mitford’s representation 
can be noway justified ΤΟΙ ‘hucydideés: “ Tin ay circumstances had 
greatly altered the st f property in all the αὶ Iths 
since that incomp 
the general estab! 
family of Gelor 
ntini, they wer 
rthen themselv« 
neral assembly 


rd. H. 6. ch. xviii 


[have already remarked, in a} ir itford has misrep- 


resented the redivision of is which ἃ place after tl <pulsion of th 


Gelonian dynasty. ‘That redivision ha t bee! the principle of 
equal lots: it is not therefore correct to assert, as Mr. 4 itford does, tha, 
the present movement at Leontini arose fron the innovation made by time 
and circumstances in that equal division: as little is it correct to Say, that 
the poor at Leontini 1 1 fresh and equal partition.” Thucyd- 


idés says ποῖ one word i partition. He puts forward the enrolment 
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and were enrolled as Syracusan citizens. To them the operation 
was exceedingly profitable, since they became masters of the 
properties of the exiled Demos in addition to theirown. fPres- 
ently, however, some of them, dissatisfied with their residence in 
Syracuse, returned to the abandoned city, and fitted up a portion 
of it called Phokeis, together with a neighboring strong post 
called Brikinnies. Here, after being joined by a considerable 
number of the exiled Demos, they contrived to hold out for some 
time against the efforts of the Syracusans to expel them from 
their fortifications. | 
The new enrolment of citizens, projected by the Leontine 
democracy, seems to date during the year succeeding the pacifi- 
cation of Gela, and was probably inten to place the city ina 


. 


= ἐὺ et : ze ΞΟ τος ἔτ. 
more defensible posiuon in case of renewed altack trom ν}' ra 


, tor 4 αὐὐϑόυ vf the x ue Y a 7 
cuse, thus compensating for the departure of th Ath — auxil 
jaries. The Leontine Demos, in exile and suffering, doubtless 
bitterly repenting that they iad concurred in dismissing these 
auxiliaries. sent envoys to Athens with complaints, and renewed 
< < ᾶ Lil ὲ | 
prayers for help.' 

} ‘ | = Ἐπ " 
But Athens was then too much pressed to attend to their call; 


her defeat at Delium and her losses in Thrace had been followed 


bv the truce for one vear: and even during that truce, she had 


en called upon for strenuous eflorts the 
‘ooTess of Brasidas. After the expiration of that truce, she sent 
Phzax and two colleagues to Sicily (B.c. 422) with the modest 
two triremes. He was direct d LO try and organize an 
i-Syracusan party in the island, for the pur] » of reéstabl 


| 


1 


wa ὃ δυ la let 1) 
anicault reiatllous 


' Justin (iv, 4) 


ia of mis 
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especially with Lokri, which had hitherto stocd aloof from 
Athens; and his first addresses in Sicily appeared to promise 
success. His representations of danger from Syracusan ambi- 
tion were well received both at Kamarina and Agrigentum. For 
on the one hand, that universal terror of Athens, which had dic- 
tated the pacification of Gela, had now disappeared; while on 
ihe other hand, the proceeding of Syracuse in regard to Leontini 
was well calculated to excite alarm. We see by that proceeding 
that sympathy between democracies in different towns was not 
universal: the Syracusan democracy had joined with the Leon- 
tne aristocracy to expel the Demos, just as the despot Gelon had 
combined with the aristocracy of Megara and Eubeea, sixty years 
before, and had sold the Demos of those towns into slavery. The 
birthplace of the famous rhetor Gorgias was struck out of the list 
of inhabited cities; its temples were deserted; and its territory 
had become a part of Syracuse. All these were circumstances 
so powerfully affecting Grecian imagination, that the Kamari- 
neans, neighbors of Syracuse on the other side, might well fear 
lest the like unjust conquest, expulsion, and absorption, should 
soon overtake them. Agrigentum, though without any similar 
fear, was disposed from policy, and jealousy of Syracuse, to 
cond the views of Pheax. But when the latter proce ded to 
Gela, in order to procure the adhesion of that city in addition te 
the other two, he found himself met by so resolute an opposition 
that his whole scheme was frustrated, nor did he think it advisable 
even to open his case at Selinus or Himera. ln returning, he 
crossed the interior of the island thr » territory of the 
Sikels to Katana, passing in his way by brikinnies, where the 
Demos were 
them to hold out by assurances of aid, he 
In the strait of Messina, he 
els conveying a body of expelled Lokrians 
The Lokrians had got possession of 
acification of Gela, by means of an internal 
ition : it after holding it some time, they were now driven 
by asecond revolution. Phazax, being under agreement with 
ri, passed by these vessels without any act of hostility.! 


-- ..ὕ. 


5 Thucyd vy, 4.5 
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‘The T.eontine exiles at Brikinnics, however, rece,ced no bens 


At from his assurances, and appear soon afterwards to have been 
pletely expelled. Nevertheless, Athens was noway disposed, 
a considerable time, to operations in Sicily. A fe monthe 
- the visit of Phoeax to that ἢ iki 
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having in vain applied both to Agrigentum and to Carthage. 


may seem singular that Carthage did not at this time readily 


᾿ 


l statement of Diodorus—that the 


ry a 
Thueyd. vi, 6; 
Egestwzans applied not merely t crigentum but also to Syracuse—1s 


mentions as having taken place 


ryi 


highly improbable. The war which lhe 
some years before between Egesta and Lilybmum (xi, 86) in 454 B.c., may 


probably bave been ἃ war between Egesta and Selinus. 
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embrace the pretext for interference, considering that, ten years 
afterwards, she interfered with such destructive effect agai 

Selinus. At this time, however, the fear of Athens a 

formidable navy appears to have been felt even at Carthage, 
ihus protecting the Sicilian Greeks against the most dane 
of their neighbors. ae 
The I’gestwan envoys reached Athens in the spring of 
B.C. at a time when the Athenians had no sr ycdiora 
occupy their thoughts, except the enterprise against Mélos, which 
could not be either lone or doubtful. Though urgent in setting 
forth the necessities of their position, they at the same time did 
not appear, like the Leontines, as mere helpless suppliants, ad 
dressing themselves to Athenian compassion. ‘They rested their 
appeal chiefly on grounds of policy. The Syracusans, having 
already extinguished one ally of Athens (Leontini), were now 
hard pressing upon a second (Egesta), and would thus successivee 
ly subdue them all: as soon as this was completed, there would 
be nothing left in Sicily except an omnipotent Dorian combina 
tion, allied to Peloponnesus both by race and descent, and sure 
to lend effective aid in putting down Athens herself. It wag 
therefore essential for Athens to forestall this coming danger by 
interfering forthwith to uphold her remaining allies against the 
encroachments of Syracuse. If she would send a naval expcdi- 
tion adequate to the rescue of Egesta, the Egestwans themselves 
engaged to provide ample funds for the prosecution of the war.? 
Such representations from the envoys, and fears of Syracusan 
agerancizement as a source of strength to Peloponnesus, worked 
along with the prayers of the Leontines in rekindling the appe- 
tite of Athens for extending her power in Sicily. ‘The impression 
made upon the Athenian public, favorable from the first, was 
wound up to a still higher pitch by renewed discussion. Ths 
envoys were repeatedly heard in the public assembly,° togethez 

' Thacyd. vi, 34. ? Thucyd. vi, 6; Dioder. xii, 83. 

3 Thucyd. vi, 6. ὧν ἀκούοντες of ᾿Αϑηναῖοι ἐν ταὶς ἐκκλησίαις τὼν τε Ἔγεσ» 
ταίων πολλάκις λεγόντων καὶ τῶν ξυναγορευόντων αὐτοὶς ἐψηφίσαντα, 
etc. 

Mr. Mitford takes no notice of all these previous debates, when he imputes 
to the Athenians harry and pasd on in the ultimate decision (ch. xviii, 806, 
ἃ, vol. iv, p. 30.) 
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after finishing their examination, and 
Stiwan envoys also, returned to Athens, which they reached 


spring of 415 B.c.,2 about three months after the capture 


assembly ig presently convened to hear their 
ed commissioners drew a magnificent picture of 

he wealth, public and private, which they had actually seen and 
uched at Egesta, and presented the sixty talents — one month’s 
for a fleet of sixty triremes — as a small instalment out of 
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ipressed with the perilous resolution which it 
had adopted, and at the same time conscious that he had not done 
justice to his own case against it. He therefore resolved to avail 
himself of the next assembly, four days afterwards, for the pure 
pose of reopening the debate, and again denouncing the intended 
expedition. Properly speaking, the Athenians might have de- 
clined to hear him on this subject; indeed, the question which 
be raised could not be put without illegality : the principle of the 
measure had been already determined, and it remained only to 
arrance the details, for which special purpose the cCOINING assem 
bly had been appointed. But he was heard, and with perfect 
patience; and his harangue, a valuable sample, both of the man 
and of the time, is set forth at length by Thucydidés. I give 
here the chief points of it, not confining myself to the exact 
expressions, 

“ Though we are t to-day, Athenians, to settle the particu- 
lars of the expedition al: ady pronounced against Sicily, yet I 
think we ought to take farther counsel whether it be well to send 
that expedition at all; nor ought we thus hastily to plunge, at 
the instance of aliens, into a dangerous war noway belonging te 
us. ‘To rh \ 


vs 


ell personally, indeed, your resolution has offered an 
honorable appointment, and for my own bodily danger I care as 
little as any man: yet no considerations of personal dignity have 
ever before prevented me, nor shall now prevent me, from giving 
you my honest opinion, however it may clash with your habitual 
judgments. 1 tell you, then, that in your desire to go to Sicily, 
you leave many enemies here behind you, and that you will bring 
upon yourselves new enemies from thence to help them. Per 
haps you faney that your truce with Sparta is an adequate 


protection. In name, indeed (though only in name, thanks to 
εἰ 


he intrigues of parties both here and there), that truce may 
stand, so long as your power remains unimpaired; but on your 
first serious reverses, the enemy will eagerly take the opportus 
nity of assailing you. Some of your most powerful enemies have 
never even accepted the truce; and if you divide your force as 
you now propose, they will probably set upon you at once along 
with the Sicilians, whom they would have been too happy to 
procure as cooperating allies at the beginning of the war. Recole 
lect that your Chalkidian subjects in Thrace are still in revolt, 
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and have never yet been conquered: other continental subjects, 
too. are not much to be trusted; and you are going to redress 
injuries offered to Egesta, before you have yet thought of redress- 
ing your own. Now your conquests in Thrace, if you make any, 
ran be maintained; but Sicily is so distant, and the people so 
powerful, that you will never be able to maintain permanent 
ascendency : and it is absurd to undertake an expedition wherein 
conquest cannot be permanent, while failure will be destructive. 
The Egesteans alarm you by the prospect of Syracusan aggrane- 
dizement. But to me it seems that the Sicilian Greeks, even if 

τ become subjects of Syracuse, will be less dangerous to you 
than they are at present: for as matters stand now, they might 
possibly send aid to Peloponnesus, from desire on the part of 
each to gain the favor of Lacedemon, but imperial Syracuse 
would have no motive to endanger her own empire for the pure 
pose of putting down yours. You are now full of confidence, 
Lecause you have come out of the war better than you at first 
feared. But do not trust the Spartans: they, the most sensitive 

) to the reputation of superiority, are lying in wait to 
play you a trick in order to repair their own dishonor: their 
olizarchical machinations against you demand all your vigilance, 
and leave you no leisure to think of these foreigners at Egesta. 
Having just recovered ourselves somewhat from the pressure of 
disease and war, we ought to reserve this newly-acquired strength 
| r own purposes, instead οὐ wasting it upon the treacherous 


5 


es of desperate exiles from Sicily.’ 

Nikias then continued, doubtless turning towards Alkibiadés: 
«If any man, delighted to be named to the command, though still 
tuo young for it, exhorts you to this expedition in his own selfish 
interests. looking to admiration for his ostentation in chariot- 
racing, and to profit from his command, as a means of making 
good his extravagances, do not let such a man gain celebrity for 
himself at the hazard of the entire city. Be persuaded that 
such persons are alike unprincipled in regard to the public prop- 
that this matter ss too 


serious for tke rash counsels of youth. Ι tremble when I see 


erty and wasteful as to their own, and 


before me this band sitting, by previous concert, close to their 
leader in the assembly; and I in my turn exhort the elderly men, 


are near them, not te be shamed out of their opposition by 
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the fear of being called cowards. Let them leave to these men 
the ruinous appetite for what is not within reach, in the convic- 
tion that few plans ever succeed from passionate desire ; many, 
from deliberate foresight. Let them vote against the expedition ; 
maintaining undisturbed our present relations with the Sicilian 
cities, and desiring the Egestzans to close the war against Seli- 
nus, as they have begun it, without the aid of Athens.!' Nor be 


Chucyd. vi, 9-14. Καὶ od, ὦ πρῦτανι, ταῦτα, εἴπερ ἡγεῖ σοι προσῆκειν 
KNOEOUAL TE τῆς TOAEWC, καὶ βουλει γενέσϑαι πολίτης ἀγαϑὸς, ἐπιψήφιζε, καὶ 


» - , Ἷ .»» γον 7 δ) ; - ’ ; ᾿ > . ᾿᾽ , 
γνώμας ᾿οτίϑει avdic ᾿Αϑηναίοις, νομίσας, εἰ ὀῤῥωδεῖς τὸ ἀναψηφίσαι, τὰ 


μὲν λύειν τοὺς νόμους μὴ μετὰ τοσῶνδ᾽ ἂν μαρτύρων αἰτίαν σχεῖν, τῆς δὲ πό» 
λεως κακῶς βουλευσαμένης ἰατρὸς ἂν γενέσϑαι, etc. 

[ cannot concur in the remarks of Dr. Arnold, either on this passage or 
anon the parallel case of the renewed debate in the Athenian assembly, on 
the subject of the punishment to be inflicted on the Mitylenzans (see above, 

l. vi, ch. 1, p.338, and Thucyd. iii, 36). It appears to me that Nikias was 

asking the prytanis to do an illegal act, which might well expose him 


= 


accusation and punishment. Probably he would have been accused on 
this ground, if the decisioa of the second assembly had been different 
from what it actually tarned out; if they had reversed the decision of the 
former assembly, but only by a small majority. 
he distinction taken by Dr. Arnold between what was illegal and what 
was merelv irregui.r, was little marked at Athens: both were called illegal, 
τοὺς νόμους λύειν, ‘fne rules which the Athenian assembly, a sovereign 
mbly, laid dow. for its own debates and decisions, were just as much 
as those which it passed for the guidance of private citizens. The 
iglish House of Commons is not a sovereign assembly, but only a portion 
he sovercign power: accordingly, the rules which it lays down for its 
bates are not /aws, but orders of the House: a breach of these orders, 
erefore, in debating any particular subject, would not be illegal, but merely 
rrecuiar or informal. ‘The same was the case with the French Chamber 
Deputies, prior to the revolution of February, 1848: the rules which it 
id down for its own proceedings were not laws, but simply le réglement da 
it is remarkable that the present National Assembly now sit- 
ng (March, 1849) has retained this expression, and adopted a réylement for 
own business ; though it is in point of fact a sovereign assembly, and the 
iles which it sanctions are, properly speaking, laws. 
Both in this case, and in the Mitylenzan debate, I think the Athenian 
ytanis committed an illegality. In the first case, every one is glad of the 
legality, because it proved the salvation of so many Mitylenwan lives. In 
> second case, the illegality was productive of practical bad consequences, 
inasmuch as it seems to have brought about the immense extension of the 
scale upon which the expedition was projected. But there will occur ina 
te’ / years a third incident, the condemnation of the six generals after the 
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thou afraid, prytanis (Mr. President), to submit this momentous 
question again to the decision of the assembly, see*ag that breach 
of the law, in the presence of so many witnesses, cannot exposé 
thee to impeachment, while thou wilt afford opportunity for the 
correction of a perilous misjudgment.” 

Such were the principal points in the speech of Nikias on this 
memorable occasion. It was heard with attention, and probably 
made some impression, since it completely reopened the entire 
debate, in spite of the formal illegality. Immediately after he sat 
down, while his words were yet fresh in the ears of the audience, 
Alkibiadés rose to reply. The speech just made, bringing the 
expedition again into question, endangered his dearest hopes 
both of fame and of pecuniary acquisition; for his dreams went 
farther than those of any man in Athens; not merely to the 
conquest of all Sicily, but also to that of Carthage and the 
Carthaginian empire. Opposed to Nikias, both in personal char- 
acter and in political tendencies, he had pushed his rivalry to 
such a degree of bitterness that at one moment a vote of ostra- 


cism had been on the point of deciding between them. That 


vote had indeed been turned aside by joint consent, and dis- 
charged upon Hyperbolus ; vet the hostile feeling still continued 


on both sides, and Nikias had just manifested it by a parliamen- 


tary attack of the most galling character; all the more galling 
because it was strictly accurate and well deserved. Provoked as 
well as alarmed, Alkibiadés started up forthwith, his impati 
breaking loose from the formalities of an exordium. 


han others te 


«“ Athenians, I both have better title t 
7. ‘ lor tiny | » ἐς ἐσ 4 Nil caa tarrea ᾿ 
commander,.— for the taunts ΟἹ JNIKIas torce mé 


and I count myself fully worthy of it. ‘Lhose ver’ 


which he reproaches me are sources not merely of glory 


ancestors and myself, but of positive advantage to my country. 


For the Greeks, on witnessing my splendid thedry at Olym} 
were induced to rate the power of Athens even above ι 
having before regarded it as broken down by the war; when 
sent into the lists seven chariots, being more than any privat 


᾿ 


individual had ev sent before, winning the fir 


5 


οἷ prize, 
1 


battle of Arginu 
vance of foi 


᾿ ΒΥ Δα 
> Teally, 
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in alsc second and fourth, and performing all the accessories in a 
manner suitable w an Olympic victory. Custom attaches honor 
to such exploits, but the power of the performers is at the same 
time brought home to the feelings of spectators. My exhibitions 
at Athens, too, choregic and others, are naturally viewed with 
jealousy by my rivals here; but in the eyes of strangers they 
are evidences of power. Such so-called folly is by no means 
useless, when a man at his own cost serves the city as well as 
himself. Nor is it unjust, when a man has an exalted opinion of 
himself, that he should not conduct himself towards others as if 
he were their equal; for the man in misfortune finds no one to 
bear a share of it. Just as, when we are in distress, we find 
no one to speak to us, in like manner let a man lay his account 
to bear the insolence of the prosperous, or else let him give 
equal dealing to the low, and then claim to receive it from the 
high. I know well that such exalted personages, and all who 
have in any way attained eminence, have been during their life- 
time unpopular, chiefly in society with their equals, and to a cer- 
tain extent with others also; while after their decease, they have 
left such a reputation as to make people claim kindred with them 
falsely, and to induce their country to boast of them, not as though 
they were aliens or wrongdoers, but as her own citizens and as 
men who did her honor. It is this glory which I desire, and in 
pursuit of which I incur such reproaches for my private conduct. 
Yet look at my public conduct, and see whether it will not bear 
comparison with that of any other citizen. I brought together 
the most powerful states in Peloponnesus without any serious 
cost or hazard to you, and made the Lacedemonians peril their 
all at Mantineia on the fortune of one day: a peril so great, that, 
though victorious, they have not even yet regained their steady 
belief in their own strength.” 

“Thus did my youth, and my so-called monstrous folly, find 
suitable words to address the Peloponnesian powers, and earnest- 
ness to give them confidence and obtain their cooperation. Be 
not now, therefore, afraid of this youth of mine: but so long as 
I possess it in full vigor, and so long as Nikias retains his repu. 
tation for good fortune, turn us each to account in our own way.”! 


* Thucyd. vi, 16, 17 


j ad 
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Having thus vindicated himself personally, Alkibiadés went 
on to deprecate any change of the public resolution already 
taken. The Sicilian cities, he said, were not so formidable as 
was represented. ‘Their population was numerous, indeed, but 
fluctuating turbulent, often on the move, and without local attach- 
ment. N-man there considered himself as a permanent resident, 
nor cared to defend the city in which he dwelt ; nor were there 
arms or organization for such a purpose. The native Sikels, 
detesting Syracuse, would willingly lend their aid to her assail- 


ants. As to the Peloponnesians, powerful as they were, they were 


not more desperate enemies now than they had been in former 
days:' they might invade Attica by land whether the Athenians 


sailed to Sicily or not: but they could do no mischief by sea, for 


Athens would still have in reserve a navy sufficient to restrain 
them. What valid ground was there, therefore, to evade 

forming obligations which Athens had sworn to her 
allies? ‘To be sure, they could bring no he!p to Attica in return ; 
but Athens did not want them on her own side of the water: 
she wanted them in Sicily, to prevent her Sicilian enemies from 
coming over to attack her. She had originally acquired hi 
empire by a readiness to interfere wherever she was invited ; nor 
would she have made any progress, if she had been backward or 
prudish in scrutinizing such invitations. She could not now set 
limits to the extent of her imperial sway ; she was under a necessity 
not merely to retain her present subjects, but to lay snares for new 
subjects, on pain of falling into dependence herself if she ceased 
to be imperial. Let her then persist in the resolution adopted, and 
strike terror into the Peloponnesians by undertaking this grea' 
expedition. She would probably conquer all Sicily ; at least she 
would humble Syracuse : in case even of failure, she could always 
bring back her troops, from her unquestionable superiority at 


sea. ‘he stationary and inactive policy recommended by Nikias 


Καὶ viv οὗτε dvéAmioroi πω μᾶλλον Πελοποννήσιοι ἐς 
γένοντο, εἶτε καὶ πάνυ ἔῤῥωνται, οἷς 
the construction οὗ ἀνέλπιστοι here is not certain: yet I cannot think 
that the meaning which Dr. Arnold and others assign to it is the most suit- 
able. It rather seems to mean the same as in vii, 4, and vii, 47: “enemies 
beyond our hopes of being able to deal with.” 
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was not less at variance with the temper, than with the position, 
of Athens, and would be ruinous to her if pursued. Her mili- 
tary organization would decline, and her energies would be 
wasted in internal rub and conflict, instead of that steady activity 
and acquisition which had become engrafted upon her laws and 
habits, which could not be now renounced, even if bad in itself, 
without speedy destruction.' 

Such was substantially the reply of Alkibiadés to Nikias. 
The debate was now completely reopened, so that several speak- 
ers addressed the assembly on both sides; more, however, decid- 
edly in favor of the expedition than against it. The alarmed 
Evesteeans and Leontines renewed their supplications, appealing 
to the plighted faith of the city: probably also those Athenians 
who had visited Egesta, again stood forward to protest against 
what they would call the ungenerous doubts and insinuativas of 
Nikias. By all these appeals, after considerable debate, the 
assembly was so powerfully moved, that their determination to 
send the fleet became more intense than ever; and Nikias, per- 
ceiving that farther direct opposition was useless, altered his 

He now attempted a manceuvre, designed indirectly to 
scust his countrymen with the plan, by enlarging upon its 


r 


dangers and difficulties, and insisting upon a prodigious force as 
indispensable to surmount them. Nor was he without hopes 
that they might be sufficiently disheartened by such prospective 
hardships, to throw up the scheme altogether. At any rate, if 
they persisted, he himself as commander would thus be enabled 
to execute it with completeness and confidence. 

Accepting the expedition, therefore, as the pronounced fiat of 
the people, he reminded them that the cities which they were 
about to attack, especially Syracuse and Selinus, were powerful, 
populous, free: well prepared in every way with hoplites, horse- 
men, light-armed troops, ships of war, plenty of horses to mount 
their cavalry, and abundant corn at home. At best, Athens could 
hope for no other allies in Sicily except Naxus and Katana, 
from their kindred with the Leontines. It was, no mere fleet, 
therefore, which could cope with enemies like these on their own 


soil. The fleet indeed must be prodigiously great, for the purpose 


—— 


1 Thucyd. vi, 16-19. 
) 
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: Iwo aritiy » ROM he ‘ r Beeeens ᾿ 
Bo mere Ly of arene com Dal, but of ker ping opeh communica 
tion at sea, and insuring the importation of subsistence. But 


there must besides be a large force of hoplites 


. , bowmen, and 
slingers, a large stock of provisions in transports, and, above all, 


an abundant amount of money: for the funds promised by the 
Egesteans would be found mere empty delusion. The army 
must be not simply a match for the enemy’s regular hoplites and 
powerful cavalry, but also independent of foreign aid from the 
first day of their landing.! If not, in case of the least reverse, 


they would find everywhere nothing but active enemies without 


a single friend. “ I] know (he concluded) that there ar 


are many 
caution, and many more 
in which we must trust to good fortune. serious 


dangers against which we must take pre 
as it 15 for mere 


men todo so. But I choose to leave as little as possible in the 


power of fortune, and to have in hand all mean f reasonable 


security at the time when I leave Athens. Looking merely to 


the interests of the commonwealth, this is the most assured course: 
I unr ὃ 


while to us who are to form the armament, it is indispensable for 
preservation. If any man thinks different], 


command.” 2 


i Ϊ resign to him the 


rhe effect of this second speech of Nikias on tl! 


he assembly, 


coming as it did aiter a long and contentious debate. was much 


greater than that which had been produced by 
it was an effect totally opposite to | 
anticipated and intended. Far from being discouraged or al; 
ated from the expedition by those Im pe diments which he had 


diously magnified, the people only attached themselve 
£6 . δι οὐ ἃ 4 rr _ 7 . 
yet greater obstinacy. The difficultie hich stood in 


Sicilian conquest served but t 
ing forth increased ardor and | exertion in 
the cause. The ~ 
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deduction, the estimate which Nikias had laid before them of 


" 
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risk and cost, but warmly extolled his frankness not less than his 
sagacity, as the only means of making success certain. They 
were ready to grant without reserve everything which he asked, 
with an enthusiasm and unanimity such as was rarely seen to 
reion in an Athenian assembly. In fact, the second speech of 
Nikias had brought the two dissentient veins of the assembly 
into a confluence and harmony, all the more welcome because 
unexpected. While his partisans seconded it as the best way of 
neutralizing the popular madness, his opponents — Alkibiadés, 
the Egesteans, and the Leontines — caught at it with acclama- 
tion, as realizing more than they had hoped for, and more than 
thev could ever have ventured to propose. it Alkibiadés had 
demanded an armament on so vast a scale, the people would 
have turned a deaf ear. But such was their respect for Nikias 

-_on the united grounds of prudence, good fortune, piety, and 
favor with the gods — that his opposition to their favorite scheme 
had really made them uneasy; and when he made the same 
demand, they were delighted to purchase his concurrence by 
adopting all such conditions as he imposed.! 

It was thus that Nikias, quite contrary to his own purpose, not 
only imparted to the enterprise a gigantic magnitude which its 
projectors had never contemplated, but threw into it the whole 
soul of Athens, and roused a burst of ardor beyond all former 
example. Every man present, old as well as young, rich and 
poor, of all classes and professions, was eager to put down his 
name for personal service. Some were tempted by the love of 
gain, others by the curiosity of seeing so distant a region, others 
again by the pride and supposed safety of enlisting in so irre- 
sistible an armament. So overpowering was the popular voice 
in ealling for the execution of the scheme, that the small minors 
ity who retained their objections were afraid to hold up their 
hands, for fear of incurring the suspicion of want of patriot- 
ism. When the excitement had somewl.at subsided, an orator 
named Demostratus, coming forward as spokesman of this sen- 
timent. urged Nikias to dec.are at once, without farther evasion, 
what force he required from the people. Disappointed as Nikias 
was, yet being left without any alternative, he sadly responded 
to the appeal; saying, that he would take farther counsel witb 


*) 


Compare Nikias and Crassus, c, ὃ. 
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his colleagues, but that speaking on his first impression, he thought 
the triremes required must be not less than one hundred, nor the 
hoplites less than five thousand, Athenians and allies together. 
There must farther be a proportional equipment of other forces 
and accompaniments, especially Kretan bowmen and slingers. 
Enormous as this requisition was, the vote of the people not only 
sanctioned it without delay, but even went beyond it. They 
conferred upon the generals full power to fix both the numbers 
of the armament and every other matter relating | 
tion, just as they might think best for the interest of Athens. 
Pursuant to this momentous resolution, the enrolment and 
preparation of the forces was immediately begun. Messages were 
sent to summon sufficient triremes from the nautical allies, as 
well as to invite hoplites from Argos and Mantineia, and to hire 
bowmen and slingers elsewhere. For three months, the generals 


while the city was in a 


. 


were busily engaged in this proceeding, 
state of alertness and bustle, fatally interrupted, however, by an 
yicident which I shall recount in the next chapter. 

Considering the prodigious consequences which turned on 
expedition of Athens against Sicily, it is worth while to bestow a 
few reflections on the preliminary proceedings of the Athenian 
people. Those who are accustomed to impute all the misfor 
tunes of Athens to the hurry, passion, and ignorance of demo 
racy, will not find the charge borne out by the facts which 72 


have been just considering. The supplications of Egestzans and 


Leontines, forwarded to Athens about the spring or summer of 
40 B.c., undergo careful and repeated « in the public 
assembly. They at first meet with considerable opposition, but 
the repeated debates gradually kindle both the sympathies and 
the ambition of the people. Still, however, no decisive step is 
taken without more ample and correct information from the spot, 
and special commissioners are sent to Egesta for the purpose 
These men brine back a decisive report. triumphantly 
all that the Kvesteans had 
that the people never 
commissioners had be 
Upon the result of that 
and against the project 


and wheu the 
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cisive in favor of the former, the party thus strengthened thought 
itself warranted in calling for a decision immediately, after all 
the previous debates. Nevertheless, the measure still had to 
surmount the renewed and hearty opposition of Nikias, before it 
became finally ratified. It was this long and frequent debate, 
with opposition often repeated but always outreasoned, which 
working gradually deeper and deeper conviction in the minds of 
the people, brought them all into hearty unanimity to support it, 
and made them cling to it with that tenacity which the coming 
chapters will demonstrate. In so far as the expedition was an 
error, it certainly was not error arising either from hurry, or want 
of discussion, or want of inquiry. Never in Grecian history 
was any measure more carefully weighed beforehand, or more 
deliberately and unanimously resolved. 
osition of Nikias in reference to the measure is remark 
iasive and warning counsellor, he took a right 
but in that capacity he could not carry the people 
along with him. Yet such was their steady esteem for him per 
sonally, and their reluctance to proceed in the enterprise without 
him. Luat tney eagerly embraced any conditions which he thought 
proper to impose. And the conditions which he named had the 
effect of exaggerating the enterprise into such cigantic magnitude 
as no one in Athens had ever contemplated; thus casting into it 
so prodigious a proportion of the blood of Athens, that its 


i 
comfiture would be equivalent to the ruin of the commonwealth. 
Thi the first mischief occasioned by Nikias, when, aiter 
’ ; ᾿ ἐν ἝΝ εἶν 
being forced to relinquish | ct opposition, he resorted to the 
- i at 
indirect manceuvre of demanding ore than he thought the 
peopl would be willing to grant. vill be found only the first 


amone a sad series of other mistakes, fatal to his country as well 
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pedition itself, for the failure of which Alkibiades is nut to ve 
held responsible. It might have succeeded in its special object, 
had it been properly conducted; but even if it had succeeded 
the remark of Nikias is not the less just, that Athens was aiming 
at an unmeasured breadth of empire, which it would be altogether 
impossible for her to preserve. When we recollect the true 
political wisdom with which Periklés had advised his country- 
men to maintain strenuously their existing empire, but by no 
means to grasp at any new acquisitions while they had powerful 
enemies in Peloponnesus, we shall appreciate by contrast the 
feverish system of never-ending aggression inculcated by Alkibi- 
adés, and the destructive principles which he lays down, that 
Athens must forever, be engaged in new conquests, on pain of 
forfeiting her existing empire and tearing herself to pieces by 
internal discord. Even granting the necessity for Athens to em- 
ploy her military and naval force, as Nikias had truly observed, 
Amphipolis and the revolted subjects in Thrace were still unsub- 
dued; and the first employment of Athenian force ought to be 
directed against them, instead of being wasted in distant hazards 
and treacherous novelties, creating for Athens a position in which 
she could never permanently maintain herself. The parallel 
which Alkibiadés draws, between the enterprising spirit whereby 
the Athenian empire had been first acquired, and the undefined 
speculations which he was himself recommending, is altogether 
fallacious. The Athenian empire took its rise from Athenian 


enterprise, working in concert with a serious alarm and necessity 


on the part of all the Grecian cities in or round the A®gean sea. 


Athens rendered an essential service by keeping off the Persians, 


and preserving that sea in a better condition than it had ever 


been in before: her empire had begun by being a voluntary con- 
federacy, and had only passed by degrees into constraint; while 
the local situation of all her subjects was sufficiently near to be 
within the reach of her controlling navy Her new career of 
aggression in Sicily, was in all these respects different. Nor is 
it less surprising to find Alkibiadés asserting that the multiplica- 
eion of subjects in that distant island, employing a large portion 


‘ 


of the Athenian naval force to watch them, would impart new 
stability to the preexisting Athenian empire; to read the terms 


μι which he makes light of enemies Loth in Peloponnesus and in 
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Sicily, the Sicilian war being a new enterprise hardly less in 
magnitude and hazard than the Peloponnesian,' and to notice the 
credit which he claims to himself for his operations in Pelopon- 
6818 and the battle of Mantineia,? although it had ended in com: 

» failure; restoring the ascendency of Sparta to the maxi- 

n at which it had stood before the events of Sphakteria 
There is in fact no speech in Thucydidés so replete with rash, 
misguiding, and fallacious counsels, as this herangue of Alki- 


As a man of action, Alkibiadés was always brave, vigorous 
and full of resource; as a politician and adviser, he was espe- 
cially mischievous to his country, because he addressed himself 
exactly to their weak point, and exaggerated their sanguine and 
enterprising temper into a temerity which overlooked all perma- 
nent calculation. The Athenians had now contracted the belief 
that -y, as lords of the sea, were entitled to dominion and 
receipt of tribute from all islands; a belief which they had not 
only acted upon, but openly professed, in their attack upon Mélos 
during the preceding autumn. As Sicily was an island, it seemed 
to fall naturally under this category of subjects ; nor ought we to 
wonder, amidst the inaccurate geographical data current in that 
day, that they were ignorant how much larger Sicily was 3 than 
the largest island in the A°gean. Yet they seem to have been 

it was a prodigious conquest to struggle for; as we 

e from the fact, that the object was one kept back rather 

nly avowed, and that they acceded to all the immense 
demanded by Nikias.4 Moreover, we shall see 

armament which was despatched had 

nothing beyond vague and hesitating ideas of some- 

thing great to be achieved in Sicily. but if the Athenian public 


j πόλεμον, etc.: Compare Vii, 28. 
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Tpogucel, THE TWaone (Zine- 
la εὐπρεπῶς βουλόμενοι τοὶς ἑαυτῶν ξυγγένεσι καὶ 
τοις πιροσγεγενήμενοις ξυμμαχοίις 
Even in the speech of Alkibiadés, the conquest of Sicily is only once 
alluded to, and that indirectly; rather as a favorabie possibility, than ass 
result to be counted upon. 
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were rash and ignorant, in contemplating the conquest of Sicily, 
much more extravagant were the views of Alkibiadés, who looked 
even beyond Sicily to the conquest of Carthage and her empire. 
Nor was it merely ambition which he desired to gratify ; he was 
not less eager for the immense private gains which would be con- 
sequent upon success, in order to supply those deficiencies which 
his profligate expenditure had occasioned.! 

When we recollect how loudly the charges have been preferred 
against Kleon, of presumption, of rash policy, and of selfish mo- 
tive, in reference to Sphakteria, to the prosecution of the war 
generally, and to Amphipolis; and when we compare these pro- 
ceedings with the conduct of Alkibiadés as here described, we 
shall see how much more forcibly such charges attach to the 
latter than the former. It will be seen before this volume is 
finished, that the vices of Alkibiadés, and the defects of Nikias. 
were the cause of far greater ruin to Athens than either Kleon 
or Hyperbolus, even if we regard the two latter with the eyes 
of their worst enemies. 


' Thucyd. vi, 15. Καὶ μάλιστα στρατηγῆσαίΐ re ἐπιϑυμῶι 
Σικελίαν te dc’ αὐτοῦ καὶ Καρχηδόνα λήψεσϑαι, καὶ τὰ ἴδια 
χρήμασί τε καὶ δόξῃ ὠφελησειν. "ν γὰρ ἐν afi ἷ 
ἐπιϑυμίαις μείζοσιν ἢ κατὰ τὴν ὑπάρχουσαν οὐσία 
φίας καὶ τὰς ἄλλας δαπάνας, etc. 

Compare vi, 90. Plutarch (Alkib. ο. 19; ΝιΚίαβ, ο. 19). Pluta 
times speaks as if, not Alkibiadés alone (or at le: in conjuncti 
few partisans), but the Athenians generally, set out with an exper tation of 
conquering Carthage as well as Sic ly. In the speech which Alkibiadés 
made at Sparta after his banishment (Thucyd. vi, 90), he does indeed state 
this as the general purpose of the expedition. But it seems plain that he 
is here describing, to his countrymen generally, plans which were only fer- 
menting in his own brain, as we may discern from a careful perusal of the 
first twenty chapters of the sixth book of Thucydidés 

In the inaccurate Oratio de Pace ascribed to Andokidés (sect. 30), it is 
alleged that the Syracusans sent an embassy to Athens, a little before this 
expedition, entreating to be admitted as allies of the Athenians, and affirm 
ing that Syracuse would be a more valuable ally to Athens than Lgesta or 
Kayena. This statement is wholly untrue. 


EXPEDITION AGAINST SICILY. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 


FRJIM THE RESOLUTION OF THE ATHENIANS TO ATTACK SYRA- 
CUSE, DOWN TO THE FIRST WINTER AFTER THEIR ARRIVAL IN 
SICILY. 


For the two or three months immediately succeeding the final 
resolution taken by the Athenians to invade Sicily, described in 
the last chapter, the whole city was elate and bustling with prep- 
aration.. 1 have already mentioned that this resolution, though 
long opposed by Nikias with a considerable minority, had at last 
been adopted — chiefly through the unforeseen working of that 
which he intended as a counter-manceuvre — with a degree of 
enthusiasm and unanimity, and upon an enlarged scale, which 
surpassed all the anticipations of its promoters. The prophets, 
circulators of oracles, and other accredited religious advisers, 
announced generally the favorable dispositions of the gods, and 


oor, — cultivators, traders, and seamen, old and young, all em- 


romised a triumphant result.! All classes in the city, rich and 


| 
braced the project with ardor; as requiring a great effort, yet 
promising unparalleled results, both of public aggrandizement 
and individual gain. Each man was anxious to put down his 
own name for personal service; so that the three generals, Nik- 
ias, Alkibiadés, and Lamachus, when they proceeded to make 
their selection of hoplites, instead of being forced to employ 
constraint and incur ill-will, as happened when an expedition 
vas unpopular, had only to choose the fittest among a throng of 
eager volunteers. Every man provided himself with his best 
arms and with bodily accoutrements, useful as well as ostentatious, 
for a long voyage and for the exigencies of a varied land-and- 
sea-service. Among the trierarchs, or rich citizens, who under- 
took each in his turn the duty of commanding a ship of war, the 
competition was yet stronger. Each of them accounted it an 
honor to be named, and vied with his comrades to exhibit his 
thip ww the most finished state of equipment. ‘ihe state, indeed, 


Se .-. πὶ 


* Thucyd. viii, 1. 
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furnished both the trireme with its 2ssential tackle and cars, an 

the regular pay for the crew; but te trierarch. even jy ordinary 
cases, usually incurred various expenses besides, to make the 
equipment complete and to keep the crew together. Such ad- 
ditional outlay, neither exacted nor defined by law, but only by 
custom and general opinion, was different in ey ry individual 
case, according to temper and circumstances. But on the present 
occasion, zeal and forwardness were universal: each trierarch 
tried to procure for his own ship the best crew, by offers of ad- 
ditional reward to all, but especially to the thranit# or rowers 
on the highest of the three tiers :'! and it seems that the seamen 
were not appointed specially to one ship, but were al liberty 10 
accept these offers, and to serve in any ship they preferred. 
Each trierarch spent more than had ever been known before in 
pay, outfit, provision, and even external decoration of his vessel. 
Besides the best crews which Athens hers« lf could furnish, picks 
seamen were also required from subject-allies, and were bid ἴοι 
in the same way by the trierarchs.2 


Such efforts were much facilitated by the fact, that five year 


had now elapsed since the Peace of Nikias, without any consider- 


te} 


able warlike operations. W hile the treasury had become 


’ 


plenished with fresh accumulations and the triremes increased 


KaTacKeva 
Dobres 
85 κυϊερνη ᾿ 
servants of the sailors.” Neither of 
the word means “ to the crews gen 
fectly general word comprising all 
examples produced in the notes of 
which also occure in the text itself 
ὑπηρεσίαις as meaning “the crews 
along with the thranitz,” is doubt! 
departs less from ordinary construction than « 
the commentators propose. 
* Thucyd. vii, 13. ὁ 
* Thucyd. vi, 26. 1 do not trust che staten 
Fals. Legat. c. 54, p. 302. and in Andokidés. De 
thousand tal: 
during the | 
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the military population, reinforced by additional 
rs of youth, had forgotten both the hardships of the war 


) } 


and the pressure of epidemic disease. Hence the fleet now got 
together, while it surpassed in number all previous armaments of 
Athens, except a single one in the second year of the previous 
war under Periklés, was incomparably superior even to that. and 
still more superior to all the rest, in the other ingredients of 
force, material as well as moral; in picked men, universal ardor, 
ships as well as arms in the best condition, and accessories of 
every kind in abundance. Such was the confidence of success, 
hat many Athenians went prepared for trade as well as for 
combat; so that the private stock thus added to the public outfit, 

sums placed in the hands of the generals, constituted 


eled aggregate of wealth. Much of this was visible 


» eye, contributing to heighten that general excitement of 
Athenian imagination which pervaded the whole city while the 


preparations were going forward: a mingled feeling of private 


sympathy and patriotism,—a dash of uneasiness from reflection 
on the distant and unknown region wherein the fleet was to act, 
— yet an elate confidence in Athenian force, such as had never 
before been entertained.' We hear of Sokratés the philesopher, 


historical inaccuracies in 

are such as to deprive 

uthority, except ere they are confirmed by other testimony ; 

we admitted the oration ascribed to Andokidés as genuine. which in 

bability it is not. 

ere exists an interestin; nscription which proves that the sum of 

housand talents at le: Lt ave been laid by, during the interval 

» conclusion of t nd the Sicilian Expedition. 

lis; and th: ver and above this accumulated fund, the state 

ition to discharge, out of the current receipts, various sums 

which it had borrowed during the previous war from the treasury of various 

temples, and seems to have had besides a surplus for docks and fortifica- 

The Inscription above named records the vote passed for discharg- 

e debts, and for securing the sums so paid in the opisthodomus, or 

hamber, of the Parthenon, for account of those gods to whom they 

respectively belonged. See Boeckh’s Corp. Inscr. part 11, Inser. Att. No. 76, 

Γ. 117; also the Staats-haushaltung der Athener of the same author, vol 

il, p. 198. This Inscription belongs unquestionably to one of the yeare 
between 421-415 B.c., to which year we cannot say. 


' Thucyd. vi, 31; Diodor. xiii, 2. 3. 
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and Meton the astronomer, as forming exceptions te this uni 
versal tone of sanguine anticipation: the familiar genius which 
constantly waited upon the philosopher is supposed to have fore- 
warned him of the result. Nor is it impossible that he may 
have been averse to the expedition, though the fact is less fully 
certified than we could wish. Amidst a general predominance of 
the various favorable religious signs and prophecies, there were 
also some unfavorable. Usually, on all public matters of risk or 
gravity, there were prophets who os » assurances in dp site 
ways: those which turned out right were treasured up: 
were at once forgotten, or never long rememb« 

After between two and three months of acti 
the expedition was almost ready 
which fatally poisoned the 
This was the mutilation of 
dinary events in 

These He 
of marble about the height of the human figure. The upper 
part was cut into ἢ ad, face, neck, and bust ; the lower part was 
left as : adrangular pillar, br at the base, without arms, 
body, or legs, t with the significant mark of the male sex i 
front. They were distributed in ger imbers throughout 
Athens, and always in the most conspicuou tuations ; standing 
beside the outer doors prival iOus as well as of temples 
near the most frequent 
ways, in the public agora. ' y were thus present the eye 
of every Athenian in all | cts of intercommunion, either for 
business or pleasure, ith | tellow-cit ns. The religious 
feelings of the Greek s con red the god t be planted or dom- 
‘ciliated where his statue stood? so that the ὁ mpanionship, 


‘Plutarch (Nikias 
catastrophe at Syra 
who had promised thet 
? Cicero, Legg 
tatem in Deos, easdem il! 
How much the Grecian 1 
an actual inhabitant of the to may be seen illustrated in the Oration of 
Lysias, cont. Andol 1 5—4¢ mpare redotus, v, 6 a striking 
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sympathy, and guardianship of Hermés became associated with 
most of the manifestations of conjunct life at Athens, — political, 
social, commercial, or gymnastic. Moreover, the quadrangular 
fashion of these statues, emp loyed occasionally for other gods 
besides Hermés, was a most ancient relic ἢ: anded down ἫΝ, = 
primitive rudeness of Pelasgian workmanship and was popula 

in Arcadia as well as peculiarly frequent in Athens.! 

About the end of May, 415 B.c., in the course of one and the 
same nicht, all these Herme, one of the most peculiar marks of 
the city, were mutilated by unknown hands. Their characteristic 
features were knocked off or levelled. so that nothing was left 
except a mass of stone with no resemblance to humanity or deity. 
All were thus dealt within the same way, Save and except very 
few: nay, Andokidés affirms, and I incline to believe him, that 
there was but one which escaped unharmed.2 

It is of course impossible for any one to sympathize fully with 


the feelings of a ~eligion not his own: indeed, the sentiment with 


. ] 4 
34; also Xenophon, 


(part il, No. 190, p. 320) a list 
lead of which list figures the 


1,4; villi, 48, 4; viii, 41,4; Plutarch. An 

Aristophan. Plut. 1153, and Schol.: 
Kunst, sect. 67; K. F. Hermann. Got- 
t. 15; Gerhard, De Religione Herma- 


τῇ ᾿Αϑηναίων..., 


ates that only a single one was 
TéC, ὁ παρὰ τὴν πατρῷαν οἰκίαν 


Τ ᾿ ‘Epuoav τῶν ’A UnvNHCL. 
) and Plutarch (Alkib.c. 13) copy Andok- 


Cornelius Renee’ i. Alki 
f Niki 18) the latter uses the expression of Thucyd- 


This aidan is noway at variance with Andokidés, 

ps short of his affirmation. There is great mixture of trath and 

hood in the Oration of Andokidés:; but I think that he is to be trusted 
this poin 

Herme were mutilated, not recogniz- 

Ni s, by a singular inaccuracy, talka 


down (dejicerentur). 
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which, in the case of persons of different creeds, each regards the 
strong emotions growing out of causes peculiar to the other, is 
usually one of surprise that such trifles and absurdities can occa- 
sion any serious distress or excitement.! But if we 

reasonable pains, which is incumbent on those who study the 
history of Greece, to realize in our minds the religious and 
political associations of the Athenians,? noted in ancient times 
for their superior piety, as well as for their accuracy and mag- 
nificence about the Visible monuments embody ing that οι lin — 
we shall in part comprehend the inten ity of mingled dismay. 


| 


terror, and wrath, whi ἢ beset e pudlic mind on the morning 
aiter this nocturnal sacrilege. alike unforeseen and unparalleled. 
Amidst all the ruin and impoverishment which had been inflicted 
by the Persian invasion of Attica, there was nothing which was 
50 profoundly felt or so long remembered as the deliberate burn- 


' the statues and temples of the gods.3 If we could imagine 


' It is truly astonishing t 
the Herma, and its conss 
vol. ii, sect. 65, pp. 191-196 
their conduct during the 
guage, you would suppose that 
mental distraction, at a mome 
Ὁ trifle: so briefly do 
3 to show in what wa 
ns 
Bittner (Geschichte der politischen 
very brief, takes a fairer view than Wa 
* Pausanias, i, 17, 1; i, 24, 3; Harpokr 
tiones Andocidex, cap. 2. 
Especially the dyviarider 9 pat 
Athens: ceremonial attentions towards 
the public streets, a function performe: 
Hermes. 
* Herodot. viii, 144; AEs hylus, Pers 
wrath for any indignity offered to t 
tience to punish it capitally, is manif 
poem of Arktinus: see the argument of the Ἰλίου Πέρσιι in Proclus. 
Welcker, Griechische Tragoédien, Sopk klé , SCCL. ὦ VOL. 1, | 92. Herodo 
tus cannot explain the indignities offered by Kambyses to the Egyptian 
statues and holy customs upon any other supposition tha hat of starr 
madness, ἐμάνη μεγάλως - Herod. iii. : 
Timeng the Sicilian historian \wreting about 320-290 B.c.) represented 
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the excitement of a Spanish or Italian town, on finding that all 
the images of the Virgin had been defaced during the same 
night, we should have a parallel, though a very inadequate 
varallel, to what was now felt at Athens, where religious asso- 
clations and persons were far more intimately allied with all 
civil acts and with all the proceedings of every-day life; where, 
too, the god and his efficiency were more forcibly localized, as 
well as identified with the presence and keeping of the statue. 
Yo the Athenians, when they went forth on the following morn- 
ing, each man seeing the divine guardian at his doorway dishon- 
ored and defaced, and each man gradually coming to know that the 
devastation was general, it would seem that the town had become 
as it were godless ; that the streets. the market-place, the porticos, 
were robbed of their divine protectors ; and what was worse still, 
that these protectors, having been grossly insulted, carried away 
with them alienated sentiments, wrathful and vindictive instead 
of tutelary and sympathizing. It was on the protection of the 
gods, that all their political constitution as well as the blessings 
of civil l’fe depended ; insomuch that the curses of the gods were 
habitually invoked as sanction and punishment for grave offences, 
political as well as others:! an extension and generalization of 


Cc 
the feeling still attached to the judicial oath. This was, in the 


minds of the people of Athens, a sincere and literal conviction, 
not simply a form of speech to be pronounced in prayers and 
public harangues, without being ever construed as a reality in 


calculating consequences and determining practical measures. 


the subsequent defeat of the Athenians as a divine punishment for the des- 
ecration of the Herma, inflicted chiefly by the Syracusan Hermokratés sop 
of Hermon and descendant of the god Hermes (Timazxi Fragm. 103-104. 
ed. Didot ; Longinus, de Sublim. iv. 3). 

The etymological thread of connection. between the Hermge and Her 
mokratés, is strange enough: but what is of importance to remark, is the 
deep-seated belief that such an act must bring after it divine punishment, 
and that the Athenians as a people were collectively responsible, unless 
they could appease the divine displeasure. If this was the view taken by 
the historian Timeus a century and more after the transaction, much more 
keenly was it present to the minds of the Athenians of that day. 


Τὰ, = ᾿ . se. " 
’ Thucyd. viii, 97: Plat , Legg. ix. pp. 871 ὁ, 881 ad. 7 rod νόμου ἄρα, ete 


Demosthen. Fals Legat. p. 363. c. 24. p. 404, c. 60; Ptutarch, Solon, c. 24 
VOL. VII. ὃ 
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Accordingly, they drew from the mutilation of the armen ἣν" 
inference, not less natural than terrifying, that heavy pubhe 
2 4 : 


misfortune was impending over the city, and that the political 


constitution to which they were attached was in imminent danger 
of being subverted.! 

Such was the mysterious incident which broke in upon the 
eager and bustling movement of Athens, a few days before the 
Sicilian expedition was in condition for starting. In reference te 
that expedition it was taken to heart as a most depressing omen.* 
It would doubtless have been so determined, had it been a mere 
undesigned accident happening to any venerated religious object, 
just as we are told that similar misgivings were occasioned by 
the occurrence, about this same time, of the melancholy festival 
of the Adonia, wherein the women loudly bewailed the untimely 
death of Adonis. The mutilation of the Herma, however, was 
something much more ominous than the worst accident. It pro- 
claimed itself as the deliberate act of organized conspirators, not 
inconsiderable in number, whose names and final purpose were 


')Dr Thirlwall observes, in Τὶ fer οί the feeling at Athens after the 
mutilation of the Hermx#: — 

“We indeed see so little connection between acts of daring impiety and 
designs against the state, that we y understand how they could 
have been associated together as they were 1 16 minds of the Athenians. 
But perhaps the difficulty may not without reason have appeared much 
le ss to the contemporari - of Alcibi δα. who were rather dispose d Dy the ir 
views of religion to regard them as inseparable.” (Hist. Gr. ch. xxv, vol 
ili, Ὁ. 394 

This remark, like so many others in Dr. Thirlwall’s history, indicates a 
tone of liberality forming a striking contrast with Wachsmuth: and rare 
indeed among the learned men who have undertaken to depict the democ- 
racy of Athens. It might, however, have been stated far more strongly. 
for an Athenian citizen would have had quite as much difficulty in compre- 
hending our disjunction of the two ideas, as we have in comprehending his 
association of the two 

3 Thucyd. vi, 27. Ka πρᾶγμα μειζόνως ἐλάμβανον" tod te γὰρ ἐκπλοῦ 


2s κα ΓΝ 


οἰωνὸς ἐδόκει εἶναι, ξυνωμοσίᾳ ἅμα νεωτέρων πραγμάτων καὶ δῆμοι 


καταλυσξως Ὑεγενησϑα 


Cornelius Nepos, Alcibiad. c. 3. “ Hoc quum appareret non sine magné 


multorum consensione esse factam,” etc. 
ὃ Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 18 : Pherekratés, Fr. Inc. 84. ed Meineke: Frag 
ment. Comic. Grec. vol. ii, p. 358, also p. 1164; Aristoph. Frag. Inc. 130. 
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indeed unknown, but who had begun by committing sacrilege of 
a character flagrant and unheard of. For intentional mutilation 
of a public and sacred statue, where the material afforded n¢ 
temptation to plunder, is a case to which we know no parallel : 
much more mutilation by wholesale, spread by one band and in 
one night throughout an entire city. Though neither the parties 
concerned, nor their purposes, were ever more than partially 
made out, the concert and conspiracy itself is unquestionable. 

It seems probable, as far as we can form an opinion, that the 
conspirators had two objects, perhaps some of them one and some 
the other: to ruin Alkibiadés, to frustrate or delay the expedition. 
How they pursued the former purpose, will be presently seen: 
towards the latter, nothing was ostensibly done, but the position 
of Teukrus, and other metics implicated, renders it more likely 
that they were influenced by sympathies with Corinth and 
Megara,' prompting them to intercept an expedition which 

pposed to promise great triumphs to Athens, rather than cor- 
rupted by the violent antipathies of intestine politics. Indeed, the 
two objects were intimately connected with each other; for the 
prosecution of the enterprise, while full of prospective conquest 
to Athens, was yet more pregnant with future power and wealth 
to Alkibiadés himself. Such chances would disappear if the ex- 
pedition could be prevented ; nor was it at all impossible that the 
Athenians, under the intense impression of religious terror conse- 
quent on the mutilation of the Herme, might throw up the scheme 
altogether. Especially Nikias, exquisitely sensitive in his own 


Plutarch, Alkib. c. 18; Pseudo-Plutarch, Vit. X, Orator. p. 834, who 
professes to quote from Kratippus, an author nearly contemporary. The 
Pseudo-Plutarch, however, asserts, what cannot be true, that the Corin- 
thians employed Leontine and Egestezan agents to destroy the Herma. 
The Leontines and Egestswans were exactly the parties who had greatest 
interest in getting the Sicilian expedition to start: they are the last persons 
whom the Corinthlans would have chosen as instruments. The fact is, that 
no foreigners could well have done the deed: it required great familiarity 
with all the buildings. highways, and byways of Athens 

The Athenian Philochorus (writing about the date 8] 0-280 B.c.) ascribed 
the mutilation of the Herme to the Corinthians , if we may believe the 
scholiast on Aristophanés ; who, however, is not very careful, since he tells 
us that Thucydidés ascribed that act to Alkibiadés and his friends; which κα 
DP» true (Purilochor. Frag. 110, ed. Didot , Schol. Aristoph. Lysistr. 1094) 
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religions conscience, and never hearty in his wish for going, a 
fact Pe rfectly known to the enemy,' would hasten to consult his 
pi Ὃ] he ts, al nd mi: oht rea onably be expected [0 renew his opposi- 
tion on the fresh ground offered to him, or at least to claim delay 
until the offended go hould have been appeased. We may 
judge how much such a proceeding was in the line of his charace 
ter, and of the Athenian character, when we find him, two years 
afterwards, with the full concurrence is soldiers, actually 
sacrificing the last opportuni y of safe retreat for the half-ruined 
Athenian army in Sicily, and refusing even to allow the proposi- 
tion to be debated, i: consequence of an ‘lipse of the moon 3 
and when we reflect that Spartans and other Greeks frequently 
renounced public de ions if ar arthat Ke happe ned δι iore the 
execution.? 

But though the chance of setting aside the e xpedition altogether 
might reasonably enter into the oie of the conspirators, as 8 
likely consequence of the intense shock inflicted on the religious 
mind of Athens, and especially of Nikias, this calculation was not 
realized. Probably matters had already proceeded too far even 

to recede. Notice had been sent round to all the 

‘3; forces were already on their way to the rendezvous at 

Korkyra; the Argeian and Mantineian allies were arriving at 

Peirzeus to embark. So much the more eagerly did the conspir- 

ators proceed in the other part of their plan, to work that exag- 

ceerated religious terror, which they had themselves artific ially 
eht about, for the ruin of Alkibiadés. 

Athens either had or deserved to have a creater 
number of enemies, political as well as private, than Alkibiades ; 
many of them being among the highest citizens, whom he offended 
ὃν his insolence, and whose liturgies and other customary exki- 
bitions he outshone by his reckless expenditure. His importance 
had been already so much increased, and threatened to be so 
much more increased, by the Sicilian enterprise, that they no 
longer observed any measures in compassing his ruin. That 

ich the mutilators of the Hermez seem to have deliberately 
planned, his other enemies were ready to turn to profit. 


' Thueyd 
ad See Thu 
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Amidst the mournful dismay spread by the discovery of se 
unparalleled a sacrilege, it appeared to the Athenian people, — as 
it would have appeared to the ephors at Sparta, or to the rulers 
in every oligarchical city of Greece, — that it was their para- 


mount and imperative duty to detect and punish the authors. 90 


long as these latter were w all king about ve and unpunished, 


} 
LAs 


ρ 


, and the whole city 
was accounted its r the Gashiei sure of the gods, who would 
inflict upon it he: avy public misfortunes.!’ Under this ee 
every citizen felt himself comprehended, so that the sense of 
public security as well as of private comfort were pote: unap- 
, until the offi nders should be discove red and atonement 
inishirg or expelling them. Large rewards were 


— ν᾽ ὦ ἄν 4 Ε : ἢ ἘΠ . ν - 
procia‘med to any person who could give information, 


d even impu nity to ar ly accomplice whose confession might lay 
open the plot. Nor did the matter stop here. Once under this 


nful shock of religious and political terror, the Athenians 
ecame eager talkers and listeners on the subject of other recent 
of impiety. Every one was impatient to tell all that he 


5 


w, and more than he knew, about such incidents; while te 


any strict criticism upon the truth of such reports, would 


1. 
! 


) “} 
ει: 


" of faith and want of religious zeal, rendering the 
a suspected man, “ metuunt dubitasse videri.” To 


Antiphon, De Cede erodis, sect. 8&3 aad Sophok és, (Kdip. 


6, 170, as to the miseries 


a cauntry, so long as 
guilty of homicide remained to pollute the soi, and until he was 

r ©» pe lle d pee also Xenophon, Hiero. i; ~ apd Plato, Legg X, p 
beginning and the end of the tenth beok. VDlato ranks 

ivainst sacred objec [5 as the highest ana μ᾿ 1 <uilty species 
ving the severest punishment He coassdera tt the 


᾿ 


ὯΩ: 


7 


ἢ Lin pre cy, unk 35 h > tM punished Or DxDes~ * 


gods upon the whole population. 
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. .ο " . — Po 1 2 
rake out and rigorously visit all such off nders, and thus te 
display an earnest zeal for the honor of the gods, was accounted 


one auxiliary means of obtaining absolution from them for the 
Ὸ rage mee | additional public vote was passed, 
recent outrage. Hence an addit publ ‘as | 
Ἷ 16} Ι͂ : ; . ‘ raf ICE ο..... 
promising rewards and inviting information from all witnesses, 
” . - 
citizens, metics, or even slaves, — respecting any previous acts of 


δυνυυν : » within their cognizance,' but at 
impiety which might have com within their cognizance, 


the same time providing that informers who gave false deposi- 
tions should be punished «apitally.? } 

The Senate of Five Hundred were invested with full powers 
uf action; while Diognétus, Peisander, Chariklés, and others, were 
named commissioners for receiving and prosecuting inquiries, and 
public assemblies were held nearly every day to receive reports. 
The first informations received, however, did not relate to the 
grave and recent mutilation of the Herma, but to analogous inci- 
dents of older date; to certain defacements of other statues, 


᾿ . x ic on an —_— Ss Cer. 
accomplished in drunken frolic; and above all, to ludicrous cer 


emonies celebrated in various houses,! by parties of revellers 


utarch, Alkibiad. c. 18. 
the violent feelings and pro 
Herm were the consequence 
inded of an analogous event oft 

Sé parate d by a century. 

two young gentlemen of good 
valier de la Barre — were tried, 
a wooden crucifix which stood 
his offence they were chargé d 
ith having ing e to prove these points was 
casas loubtful ; nevertheless. th were condemned to have their 
rht hands cut off at the churcl 
rket-place with an iron chain, and 
ΠῚ is sentent e, after being submitted by way cf appeal 
ent of Paris, and by them confirmed, was actually executed 
upon the Chevalier de la Barre — d’Etallonde having escaped —in July, 
176€; with this mitigation 
was burnt; but 
the torture, ordinary and extraordinary, to compel 
Mort du Chevalier de la Barre, 


} 


accomplices ( Voltaire, Relation de la : 
CEnvres, vol. xlii, pp. 361-379, ed. Beuchot: also Voltaire, Le Cri du Sang 


[nr-cent, vol. xii, p 133). 


that he was allowed to be decapitated before he 
it t ame time with this aggravation, that he was put to 
him to disclose his 
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earicaturing aud divulging the Eleusinian mysteries. It was 
under this latter head that the first impeachment was preferred 
against Alkibiadés. 

So fully were the preparations of the armament now com 
plete, that the trireme of Lamachus — who was doubtless more 
diligent about the military details than either of his two col- 
leagues — was already moored in the outer harbor, and the last 
public assembly was held for the departing officers,’ who proba- 
bly laid before their countrymen an imposing account of the 
force assembled, when Pythonikus rose to impeach Alkibiadés. 
“ Athenians,” said he, “ you are going to despatch this great 
force and incur all this hazard, at a moment when I am pre- 


{ extract from this treatise a passage showing how —as in this mutilation 
of the Hermz at Athens —the occurrence of one act of sacrilege turns 
men’s imagination, belief, and talk, to others. rea] or imaginary :— 

Tandis que Belleval ourdissoit sécrétement cette trame, il arriva mal- 
heureusement que le crucifix de bois, posé sur le pont d’Abbeville. étoit 
endommagé. et |’on soupconna que des soldats ivres avoient commis cette 
insolence impie 

“Malheureusement l’evéque d'Amiens, étant aussi evéque d’Abbeville, 
donna ἃ cette aventure une célébrité et une importance qu’elle ne méritoit 
pas. Il fit lancer des monitoires: il vint faire une procession solennelle 
gupres du crucifix ; et on née parla en Abbeville que de sacriléges pendant une 
année entiérs On disoit qu’il se formoit une nouvelle secte qui brisoit les 
crucifix, qui jettoit par terre toutes les hosties, et les percoit ἃ coups de 
couteaux. On assuroit qu’ils avoient répandu beaucoup de sang. II y eut 
des femmes qui crurent en avoir ete temoins. On renouvela tous les contes 
calomnieux répandues coxtre les Juifs dans tant de villes de |’Europe. 

connoissez, Monsieur. jusqu’a quel point la populace porte la credu- 
> fanatisme, toujours encouragé par les moines 

 procédure une fois commencée. 1] y eut une foule de délations. 
Chacun disoit ce qu'il avoit vu ou cru voir —ce qu il avoit entendu ou cru 
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trenuous denial of Alkibiadés, aided by his very 
as commander ot tl 


Ω | 4} 
ction that the 


16 armament, as well as by 


recent outrage te nded rather to spoil his 
rite projects in sicily. found general er dence, The citizens 
ἃ to serve, manifested strong disposition to stand by him ; 
ies from Argos and Mantineia were known to have em- 
braced the serv ΤΩ chiefly 
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nstigation ; the people generally 
had become familiar with him as the intended 


loth to be balked of 


conqueror in 
this project. From all 


ls enemies. findi g little disposition to wel. 
ions which they pretei 


s, | 
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until ἃ more suitable time. 


9. Saw full well the danger of having such charges 


peculiar advantage which he 
accidental position at the moment. 
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head, and the 


He im. 
to investigate the charges at once; proclaiming 
ath, if found guilty, 
the command only in case he should be 
ng above all things on tl 


1 trial and even to suffer de 


acquitted, 

16. mischief to the city, of 

such an expedition with the charge undecided, 
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his absence, without power of defence. Such 

and reasonable in themselves, and urg "4 with all the 
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ho felt that the question was one of life or 


» were very near prevailing, Hig 


defeat them by the trick of putting up fresh 


notorious for hostility to Alkibiadés, 
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prospects 
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These men 


of candor. deprecated the delay which would be 
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‘xpedition, if he were put 
, and proposed deferring the trial until 
' days after his return.2 Such was the determi- 


igis, sects. 7, 8) represents 


ily, in a very inaccurate 
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the supporters of Alkibiadés probably 


nation ultimately adopted ; 
1 cones iving that the 


not fully appreciating its consequences, an 


speedy departure of the expedition was advisable even for his 
interest, as well as agreeable to their own feelings. And 
his enemies, though baffled in the ir first attempt to bring on his 


ent which insured to them 


immediate ruin, Cc rried a postponem 
leisure for thoroughly noisoning the public mind 
time for his trial. Thev took care 


and choosing their own 
intil he nd the armament had 


keep back all farther accusation ἢ 


departed.’ 
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The spectacle of its departure was inde i i 

moment u yf ikea iinet Sita regen 
recollecti i ne recent sacrilege The μέν το = δ το 
not mustered at Athens; for it had + ἡ ‘a ee ag 
> , 7 i en judged expedient to 
of the allied contingents to rendezvous at once at 
> he Athenian force alone was astounding to 
Chere were one hundred triremes, sixty of -which a 

ΠΣ δ , ᾿ \ pe 
ig ae pid nautical movement, while the remaining forty 
ployer ᾿» ’ ransports for the soldiers. There were fifteer 
t citizen hoplites, chosen from the general aati 
rhétes, or citizens too poor to be included 
served as hoplites on shipboard, — epibate 
panoply furnished by the state. To 
reian and two hundred and 
by Athens and transported on 
of horsemen was so small, 
ransport. But the con- 
and foree, visible 
han thenunmber. At 
6 ships were ready 
nilitary force was marched down 
were accompanied 
rs as well as 
a collective emicra- 
While the 
re amazed 
ying were 
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r sons, brothers, 


est and largest 
against an island 
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of them accurately 
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‘ating at the 


vas now on its way, requiring at the 
ment that they 


hat the money 
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y 
edge could 


romised by the Egestxans should be 


idding each other farewell for the last time. roduced. Having then distributed by lot the armament inte 


moment immediately ceeding this farewell ae ὁ ree divisions, one under each of the generals, Nikias, Alkibi- 
| | * , and Lamachus, they crossed the Ionic gulf from Korkyra te 


the Iapygian promonto 
In their progress southward along the coast “ἢ Italy to Rhe- 
iam, they met with a ve ry cold reception from the various Gree 
them within their walls or even 

Nich they would 

watering; and 


iarentum and at the 
Rhevium. immediately on the Sicilian 
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anes ὁ» gate was still kept shut, they were so far 
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ΙΝ ore hospitably treated, that a market of »rovisions was furnished 
unanimous, emphatic, 
aa the ref 7 ) : 
ἀρ σε’ re hauled their ships 
1 . 
the three scout-ships 


hinl Ww Wachee, TOI ᾿ ; ᾿ . . . . 
which now issued from rom Evesta: ule the generals entered into negotiation with 


contrast with the he magistrates and people of Rhegium, endeavoring to induce 
the armament in reéstablishing the dispossessed 
re the contingents of ines, who were of common Chalkidian origin with theme 
irden and provisions, swer returned was discouraging. ‘The Rhe- 
plete was passed [56 nothing more than neutrality, and codpera- 
policy which it might suit the other Italian 
they, as well as the other Italian 

ty of them 


3: four hundred and eighty bowmen, eight: Greeks, were astonished and imtimidated by the magnitude of the 


4 ᾿ on indred an ᾿ ' ; 
seven hundred Rhodian slingers; an jundred and wly-arrived force, and desired to leave themselves open latitude 
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t without mistrust of Athens and her 
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not less than live generais, however, such a negative from Rhevium was 
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1 Sicily would welcome the 
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acainst Sicily Intimation had 
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condition for repelling a most formidable invasion, he deprecated 
all alarm as to the result, and held out the firmest assurances of 
ltimate triumph. The very magnitude of the approaching 
would intimidate the Sicilian cities and drive them into 

arty defensive cooperation with Syracuse. Rarely indeed did 
large or distant expedition ever succeed in its object, as 

ight be seen from the failure of the Persians against Greece, 
by which failure Athens herself had so largely profited. Prep- 
arations, however. | ecti and immediate, were indispen- 
by means of foreign missions, to 

ian Greeks, to the Sikels, and to the Cartha- 
time been Suspicious of the un- 
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moments 
‘ne discord worse thal ich he persons best fitted to command. But I affirm, first, 
are the sum total, and the oligarchy merely a 


rich men are the best trustees of the aggre- 


isting in the coramunity, — intelligent men, the 


_and the multitude, the best qualified for hear- 


advice. In a democracy, these 

all, find their proper place. But oligarchy, 
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.ssarv wars: a charge which has been fre- 
against them, because it so happens that Kleon, 
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between Athens and Sparta. We see by 


Athenagoras that the oligarchical party were 
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he found still lingering throughout the . 
removed within the walls, and might have been approved and executed either by Brasidas or by De- 
subsistence of ir army;! while the desert thenés ; while the dilatory policy still advocated by Alkibi- 
ry 1 3 by land ter the suggestion of Lamachus had been started, 
at if he was superior in military energy to one of 
was not less inferior to the other. Indeed, 
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therefore obliged to return to Katana. Passing by Syracuse 
both going and returning, they ascertained the falsehood of a re- 


‘ng on tl port that the Syracusans were putting a naval force afloat; 
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the first blood shed in this impor. 
at variance with the advice of Lama 


them on their return to Katana. They 
me, called the Salaminian, just 
earer of a formal resolution of the 
iadés to come home and stand his trial 
‘ irreligion combined with treason- 
citizens specified by name were 
me along with him under the same charge ; but 
inl especially directed to serve 
nons, without any guard or coercion, 80 
in his own trireme.? 
preenant with momentous results both to 
enemies, arose out of the mutilation of the 
pages back, and the inquiries instituted 
f that deed, since the departure of the arma- 
The extensive and anxious sympathies connected with so 
‘itizens, combined with the solemnity 
moment suspended the alarm 
but it speedily revived, and the people 
ing out by whom the deed had been 
one thousand and even ten thousand 


itself: acc 


to informers: of whom others soon 
took moorin 


to the slave Andromachus, before men- 
tioned. A metic named Teukrus had fled from Athens, immedi- 


Joint Ἢ ately after the event, to Megara, from whence he sent intimation 
bound them to receiv’ 


to the senate at Athens that he had himself becn a party con- 


unless they themselves 


cerned in the recent sacrilege concerning the mysteries, as well 
as cognizant of the mutilation of the Herme, and that, if impu- 
nity were guaranteed to him, he would come back and give full 


" . ᾿ we ti ᾿ ῃ 5 ΕἸ Ἱ - - - — ———— 


Thucyd. vi, 52. 2 Thucyd. vi, 53-6) 


hme ; vy 
A ii yu ἘΣ 


3 Polysnus 


οἵ accident 
Thucydides 
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anformation. <A vote of the senate was immediately passed to 
invite him. He denounced by name eleven persons as having 
been concerned, jointly with himself, in the mock-celebration of 
the Eleusinian mysteries, and eighteen different persons, himself 
not being one, as the violators of the Herme. A woman named 
Agaristé, daughter of Alkmeonidés, — these names bespeak her 
great rank and family in the city, — deposed farther that Alki- 
biadés, Axiochus, and Adeimantus, had gone through @ parody 
of the mysteries in a similar manner, in the house of Charmideés. 
And lastly Lydus, slave of a citizen named Phereklés, stated 
that the like scene had been enacted in the house of his master 


‘+n the deme Thémakus, giving the names of the parties present, 


one of whom — though asleep, and unconscious Of what was 


passing — he stated to be Leogoras, the father of Andokides. 


Of the parties named in these different 
number seem to have fled from the city 


mained were put into prison to stand future 


1 Andokidés de Mysteriis, sects. 14, 15 
tion of Agaristé, Andokidés again 
fled into banishment in consequen 
another Alkibiadés, not the gene! li 
There was another Alkibiadés 
mentioning him afterwards (sect 65), spe 
of Alkibiadés, and was in exile at the same 
i, 2, 13). 

2 Andokidés (sects. 13-34) affirn 
Teukrus as mutilators of the Herm 
tion. But I contest his ac 
nizes no one as having beet 
dokidés himself informed (see 11, 27, 53 
the number of persons, and persons 
suspicion ; but he mentions none as | 
against whom Andok ἰδ gave testimony) 
harshness, and as an extraordinary pro 
the Athenians should have detain ἃ so many persons upon suspicion, « 
the evidence of informers not entit! d to creden t he would not | 
specified this detention as extraordinary harshness, if the Athemans 
gone so far as to put individuals to death upon the same evidence. Bes 
to put these men to death would have defeated their ow: 
and entire disclosure of the plot and the conspirators 
which they were of their internal enemies, was among th 
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ers received the promised rewards, after some debate as to the 
parties entitled to receive the reward; for Pythonikus, the citizen 
who had produced the slave Andromachus, pretended to the first 
claim. while Androkles, one of the senators, contended that the 
senate collectively ought to receive! the money; a strange pre- 
tension, which we do not know how he justified. At last, how- 
ever. at the time of the Panathenaic festival, Andromachus the 
slave received the first reward of ten thousand drachms ; Teu- 
krus the metic, the second reward of one thousand drachms. 
A large number of citizens, many of them of the. first consider- 
in the city, were thus either lying in prison or had fled into 
3ut the alarm, the agony, and the suspicion, in the public 
mad. went on increasing rather than diminishing. The infor- 
mation hitherto received had been all partial, and, with the ex 
ception of Agaristé, all the informants had been either slaves or 
meties. not citizens; while Teukrus, the only one among them 
who had stated anything respecting the mutilation of the Herma, 
lid not profess to be a party concerned, or to know all those who 


. te 
yere.* 


all attesting a frequency of irreligious acts, calculated to insult 


and banish the local gods who protected their country and consti- 


The people had heard only a succession of disclosures, 


tution; all indicating that there were many powerful citizens 
bent on prosecuting such designs, interpreted as treasonable, yet 
none communicating any full or satisfactory idea of the Herme 


ll their sentiments ; and to put any prisoner to death until they arrived, 
believed thems to have arrived, at the knowledge of the whole, 
would tend so far to bar their own chance of obtaining evidence: ὁ δὲ δῆμος 


τῶν ᾿Αϑηναίων ἄσμενος λαβὼν, ὡς WETO, TO σαφες, Kal ὁεινὸν ποιούμενοι 


-- - 7) = meld . 
) ‘ r 


τοὺς ἐπιβουλεύοντας σφὼν τῷ πλῆήϑει μὴ εἴσονται, etc. 
Wachsmuth says (p. 194): “ The bloodthirsty dispositions of the people 
had been excited by the previous murders. the greater the number of vic- 
tims to be slaughtered, the better were the people pleased,” etc. This is an 
vecuracy quite in harmony with the general spirit of his narrative. It is 
radicted, implicitly, by the very words of Thucydidés which he trans- 
; in his note 108. 
' Andokid. de Mysteriis, sects. 27-28. καὶ ᾿Ανέροκλῆς ὑπὲρ της βουλῆς. 
* Andokid. de Myster. sect. 36. It seems that Diognétus, who had bees 
commissioner of inquiry at the time when Pythonikus presented the first 
infurmation of the slave Andromachus, was himself among the parties 
denounced by ‘T2ukrus (And. de Mys. sects. 14, 15). 
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kopid plot, of the real conspirators, or of their farther purposes. 


The enemy was among themselves, yet they knew not where to 


lay hands upon him. Amidst the gloomy terrors, political blended 


with religious, which distracted their minds, all the ancient sto! 


of the last and worst oppressions of the Peisistratid despots, ni 


ty-five years hefore. became again revived, and 


ho. seemed on the point of 


real eonspirators, Was 
I 


. lane le arny τ ( 
nis melancholy paroxysm, i 


ϊι willing LO welcome questional le 


to imprison on suspicion citizens of 
truth could be ascertained. 

The public distraction was agg! 
ikleés, who acted as commiussioner 
unprincipled politicians, 
attachment to the democratic: 
both of them hereafter among 
subversion. ‘These men loudly proclaim« d 
indicated the band of Hermokop! 
with an ulterior design of 
and they insisted on pressing 
ery should be attained. And 
tively taken, 
every man was 
arrested, thai when tl lid convoked the sena 
of receiving informations, . crowd in the ma 


way dispersed. 


I 


r which purpose 


WILNeCSSCS, and 


and Chi: 


rurious 


s agents 1 
acts disclo dd 


numerous, 


democrac’ 


It was amidst such eager hirst for discovery, 


former appeared, Diokleidés, who protesst d to communicate 


material facts connected with the mutilation of the 


ing that the authors of it were three hundred 


Herme, aliirm- 


He 


recounted that, on the night on which that incident occurred, he 


' Thucyd. vi, 53-60 
ἀποόδεχομενοι, διὰ πονηρῶν 
ἐυλλαμβάνοντες κατε 
καὶ εὑρεῖν, ἢ did μηνυτ 


ἀνέλεγκτον διαφυγεῖι 


εἰνὸν ποιούμενοι, εἰ τι ὃς ἐπιβουλε ;ς σφῶι ; 
εἴσονται 2 Andokid. de Myst. sect 


ea lg, a OR a eA lla aa a 
ϑδνσυνενι τον 


See Se eS TETRIS on ona . 
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started from Athens to go to the mines of Laureion; wherein he 
had a slave working on hire, on whose account he was to receive 
pay. It was full moon, and the night was so bright that he began 
his journey mistaking it for daybreak.' On reaching the propy- 
leum of the temple of Dionysus, he saw a body of men about 
three hundred in number descending from the Odeon towards 
the public theatre. Being alarmed at this unexpected sight, he 
»oncealed himself behind a pillar, from whence he had leisure to 
contemplate this body of men, © ho stood for some time conversing 
together, in groups of fifteen or twenty each, and then dispersed : 
the moon was so bright that he could discern the faces of most of 
them. As soon as they had disp rsed, he pursued his walk te 


Laureion, from whence he returned next day, and learned to his 


surprise that during the Hermez had been mutilated ; 


1 


also. that commissioners of had been named, and the 


reward of ten thousand drachms proclaimed for information. 


Impress« ἃ at once with the belie f that the nocturnal crowd whom 


he had seen were authors of the deed. he happened soon after: 


} 
os 


this testimo 
> moon. 


deposition 


3 compared 

ervation certainly refers to Diokleidés, 
firming that he had seen and distinguished the 
τοῦς of the moon, on a night when it was new 
n, but produced no effect upon the blind fury 


Hellenisch. Alterth. vol ii, ch. viii, p. 194) 


at it was new moon on that night. 

‘tion of Diokleidés, with a strong 

got up. But he nowhere 

as the fact that it was new moon on the night in question ; though if 


his report and his comments upon the deposition of Diokleidés, we 
he never could have omitted such a means of discrediting the 
ale. if the fact had been so (Andokid. de Myster. sects. 37-43). Be 
requires very good positive evidence to make us believe, that 8 
d informer, giving his deposition not long after one of the most 
nights that ever passed at Athens, would be so clumsy as ta 
‘cular reference to the circumstance that it was full moon (εἶναι δὶ 
rit had really been new moon 
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wards to see one of them, Euphemus, sitting in the workshop Οἱ 


a brazier, and took him aside to the neighboring temple of He 


« 
phestus, where he m¢ ntioned in confidence that he had seen the 
party at work and could denounce them. but that he preferrec 


giving information and incurring 


being paid for silence, inste: 
private enmities. Euphémus thanked him for the warning, de 
siring him to come next day to the house of Leogoras and his sor 
Andokidés, where he would see them as well 

concerned. Andokidés and the rest offered 

covenant, of two talents, or twelve 

thus overbit di g tne reward of ten thousand 


inf 


accordingly 
the acropolis. 
two talents to Diokleidés al 
as the price of his silence. 
performed, Diokleidés came with 
Such — according to the rep 
of this informer, wii | 
‘individuals, out of 
frst names whom 
Aphepsion, two senator 
next came the remaining 
and many of his nearest 
or second eousins and brot! -in-law, Charm) 
us. Kalias son of Alkmzon, Phrynichus, 
Nikias the commander in 
were a still total 
unable 


three hundre 
roposed that Mantitheus 


specify, the commiussioner Peisander ] 


and Aphepsion should be at once seized and tortured, 1n order to 


force them to disclose their accomplices ; the psephism passed in 
the archonship of Skamandrius, whereby it was unlawful to apply 


nl 


| Andokid. de 
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the torture to any free Athenian, being first abrogated. Illegal, 
not less than cruel, as this proposition was, the senate at first 
received it with favor. But Mantitheus and Aphepsion, casting 
themselves as suppliants upon the altar in the senate-house 
pleaded so strenuously for their rights as citizens, to be ious 
to put in bail and stand trial before the dikastery, that this was at 
last granted.! No sooner had they provided their sureties, than 


idering the extreme alarm which then pervaded the Athenian 


I d and theire ee Ι : ore 
mind. and their conviction that there were traitors among themselves whom 


yet they co ild not identify, it 1s to he noted as remarkable that they resisted 


proposition of their commissioners for applying torture. We must 

” " ᾿ Ὶ . . ιν i 
recolles t that the Athenians admitted the principle of the torture. as a good 
mode of eliciting truth as well as of testing depositions, — for they applied 
it often to the testimony of slaves, — sometimes apparently to that of 
hment to the established law, which forbade the appli 
ς, must have been very great, to enable them to resist 
immediate temptation to apply it in this case to 

yhepsion, if only by way of exception. 

‘ pplication of torture to witnesses and suspected persons, handed 
down from the Roman law, was in like manner recognized, and pervaded 
nearly all the criminal jurisprudence of Europe until the last century. I 
hope that the reader, after having gone through the painful narrative of 
the proceedings of the Athenians after the mutilation of the Herme, will 
take the trouble to peruse by way of comparison the Sterra della Colonna 
Infame, by the eminent Alexander Manzoni, author of “I Promessi Sposi.” 
his | ttle volume, inclu ling a re publication of Verri’s “ Osservazionl sulla 
Tortura.” is full both of interest and instruction It lays open the judicial 
enormitie mmitted at Mil: in 1630, while the terrible pestilence was 

ces and the senate, in order to get evi- 

rsons called Untori ; that is, men who 

population, with very few exceptions, to 

y means of certain ointment 

ἃ walls of houses. Mazoni recounts 

detail the incredible barbarity with 

which the official lawyers at Milan, under the authority of the senate, ex- 
tort d, vy force of torture. evidence against several persons, of having com- 
mitted this imaginary and impossibl crime. The persons thus convicted 
were executed under horrible torments: the house of one of them, a barber 
named Mora, was pulled down, and a pillar with an inscription erected 
upon the site, to commemorate the deed. ‘This pillar, the Colonna Infame, 
remained standing in Milan until the close of the 18th century The 


reader will understand, from Manzoni’s narrative, the degree to which publie 


ο'έρχῃ @] nad i a) *TY) ‘ mers » ὁ μ ° 
ey ement and alam can operate to poison and barbarize the course of 
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they broke their covenant, mounted their horses, and deserted to 
the enemy, without any regard to their sureties, who were exposed 
by law to the same trial and the same penalties as would have 
overtaken the offenders themselves. This sudden flight, together 
with the news that a Boeotian force was assembled on the borders 
of Attica, exasperated still farther the frantic terror of the pub- 
lic mind. The senate at once took quiet measures for seizing and 
imprisoning all the remaining forty whose names had been de- 
nounced ; while by concert with the strategi, all the citizens were 
put under arms ; those who dwelt in the city, mustering in the 
market-place ; those in and near the long walls, in the Theseium ; 
those in Peirzus, in the square called the Market-place οἱ Hip- 


podamus. Even the horsemen of the “ity were convoked by 


sound of trumpet in the sacred precinct of the Anakeion. ‘Lhe 


senate itself remained all night in the acropolis, except the pry- 


tanes, or fifty senators οἱ » presiding tribe, who passed the 
night in the public building ealled the Tholus. Every man in 
Athens felt the terrible sense of an internal conspiracy on the 
point of breaking out, perhaps along with an invasion of the 


foreigner, prevented only by the timely disclosure of Diokl idés, 


who was hailed as the saviour of the city, and carried in proces- 


sion to dinner at the prytaneium.' 


Miserable as the condition of the city Wi vweneri lly y ‘t more 
miserable was that of the prisoners confined : and worse, 1n every 


wav. was still to be looked for, since the Athenians would know 


neither peace nor patience until they could reach, by some means 


| 


or other, the names of the undisclosed conspirators. Lhe female 


ι 


relatives and children οἱ Andokidés, and his companions, were 
by permission along with them in 16. prison, aggravating by 


their tears and wailings the afflictior ‘the scene, when Charm- 


dés, one of the parties confined, address¢ d himself to Andokidés, 


as his cousin and friend, imploring him to make a voluntary dis- 
justice in a Chri , and with profes 
sional lawyers an l judges t uide the whole procedure s¢ cretly, as com 
pared with a pagan city, ltra-democratical, where judicial procedure as 
well as decision was all oral, public, and muititudimous 

' Andokid. de Myst sects. 41-46 

? Andokid. de Myst. sect. 48: compare Lysias, Urat. xi, cont Agorat 


sect. 42. 
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closure of ail that he knew, in order to preserve the lives of 80 
many innocent persons, his immediate kinsmen, as well as tc 
rescue the city out of a feverish alarm not to be endured. “ You 
know (he said) all that passed about the mutilation of the Her 
mz, and your silence will now bring destruction not only upon 
yourself, but also upon your father and upon all of us ; while if you 
inform, whether you have been an actor in the scene or not, you 
will obtain impunity for yourself and us, and at the same time 
socthe the terrors of the city.” Such instances on the part of 
Charmidés,! aided by the supplications of the other prisoners 
present, overcame the reluctance of Andokidés to become in- 
former, and he next day made his disclosures to the senate. 
“ Euphilétus (he said) was the chief author of the mutilation of 
the Hermz. He proposed the deed at a convivial party where 
I was present, but I denounced it in the strongest manner and 
refused all compliance. Presently, I broke my collar-bone, and 
injured my head, by a fall from a young horse, so badly as to be 
confined to my bed; when Euphilétus took the opportunity of 
my absence to assure the rest of the company falsely that I had 
consented, and that I had agreed to cut the Hermes near my pa- 
ternal house, which the tribe A¢geis have dedicated. Accordingly, 
they executed the project, while I was incapable of moving, 
without my knowledge: they presumed that 7 would undertake 
‘he mutilation of this particular Hermes, and you see that this 
is the only one in all Athens which has escaped injury. When 
the conspirators ascertained that I had not been a party, Euphi- 
létus and Melétus threatened me with a terrible revenge untess 
I observed silence. to which I replied that it was not I, but their 
own crime, which had brought them into danger.” 

Having recounted this tale, in substance, to the senate, Andok- 
idés tendered his slaves, both male and female, to be tortured 
in order that they might confirm his story that he was in his bed 


and unable to leave it, on the night when the Hermz were mu- 


tilated. it appears that the torture was actually applied (accord- 
ing to the custom so cruelly frequent at Athens in the case of 


’ ut " } Ι ΙΝ 4 6) οὐ +} . 
Plutarch (Alkib c. 21) states that the person who thu; addressed him- 


i ‘ ‘ * nate . 2 rr 
St if LO, and | ersuadc¢e d Andokidés. was name d I imeus. From whom 45 
got the latter name, we do not know 
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slaves), and the th Liu: became sat: hed yf the truth 

of what Andokidés affirm<e d. e lel red in twenty-two numesd 

of citizens as having been the mutilator f the Herme: eighteen 
°7 


of these names, including Kuphileéti al Melétus, had already 


been specified in the information of krus; the remaining four, 


were Panztius, Diakritus, Lysistratus, ant Cheredémus ; all of 
whom fled, the instant their names were me tioned, without wait- 
ing the chance of being seized. As soon % the senate hear 

story of Andokidés, they proce: ded to question Diokleidés over 
agcain; who confessed that he had viven a false deposition, and 
begged for mercy, mentioning Alkibiades the Phegusian — ἃ 


relative of the commander in S: ily — and Amiantus, as having 


suborned him to the crime. Both of them fled imm«¢ diately on 


this revelation ; but Diokleidés was detained, it before the 


dikastery for trial, and put to death. 
The foregoing is the stor) which Andokidés, in the oration De 
Mysteriis, delivered between fifteen and t nty years aiterv ards, 


(ν 


represented himself 


to have communicated to the 


perilous crisis. But it probably is not the story W 
did tell, certainly not that which his enemies repres 
having told: least of all does it communicate tl 
afford any satisfaction to such anxiety) and al: 

to have been prevalent at the time. Nor does it 


1} 


brief information of Thucydidés, who telis us 


1 


impeached himself, along with others, as participant in t 

tion2 Among the accomplices against whom he informed, his 
enemies affirmed that his own nearest relatives were included, 
though this latter statement ‘; denied by himself. We may be 


sure. therefore, that the tale which Andokidés really told was 


1 The narrative, which I have her 


Andokid. de Myst sects. 48-66. 

3 Thucyd. vi, 60. Ka ὁ μὲν « 
μηνύει τὸ τῶν Ἑ ομῶν, etc. 

To the same effect, see 
Or. vi, sects. 36, 
Reditu, sect. 7. 

If we may believe the 
idés had on a previous occasion 
damaging 8 statue 


_ Orator. p. 834), Andok 


en irregularity and 
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romething very different from what now stands in his oration. 
But what it really was we cannot make out; nor should we gain 
much even if it could be made out, since even at the ‘ame, 
neither Thucydidés nor other intelligent critics could determine 
how far it was true. The mutilation of the Herme remained to 
them always an unexplained mystery ; though they accounted 

Andokidés the principal organizer.! ; 
That which is at once most important and most incontestable, 
effect pro iced by the revelations of Andokidés, true or 


1 
' 
false. on the public mind at Athens. He was a young man of 


le ‘ ‘ . ] - γ > . . » 
rank and wealth in the city, belonging to the sacred familv of 
} WT ᾿ . . 9 Ψ 
the Kerykes, — said to trace his pedigree to the hero Odysseus, 
-and invested on a previous occasion with an important naval 
command; whereas the preceding informers had been metics and 


Moreover, he Was making confession of his own ruilt. 


᾽ 


received his communications with implicit con- 
fidence. hey were delighted to have got to the bottom of the 
terrible mystery: and the public mind subsided from its furious 
terrors into comparative tranquillity. The citizens again began 
to think themselves in safety and to resume their habitual cont: 
dence in each other, while the hoplites everywhere on guard 


were allowed to return to their homes. All the prisoners in cus- 


anda ἀναπείϑεται εἰς τῶν δεδεμένων, ὅσπερ 
ἐυνδεσμωτὼν τινὸς, εἶτε ἄρα καὶ 
io εἰκάζεται" τὸ dé σαφὲς 

ἐς, Τ ὁρασάντων τὸ ἔργον. 
if the statement of Andokidés in th ratio de Mysteriis is correct, the 
deposition pre iously given by ikrus t metic must have been a true 
one; though this man is commonly denounced among the lying witnesses 
(see the words of the comic writer Phrynichus ap Plutarch, Alkib. c. 20) 
Thucydidés refuses even to mentiot the na and ex- 
presses himself wit nore than usual reserve al it this dark trans: _ 
his dark transaction, 
if he 


“ες were afraid of giving offence to great Athenian families. The 


bitter feuds which it left r years afterwards, are shown 
in the two orations of Lysias and of Andokidés If the story of Didymus 
be true, that Thucydidés after his return from exile to Athens died by a 
violent death (see Biog d. p. xvii, ed. Arnold), it would seem prob- 
able that all his reserve did not protect him against private enmities aris- 
ing out ol’ his hi 

5 Thucyd. vi, 60. ὲ ὁ ὃν ᾿Αϑηναίων ἄσμενος λαβὼν, ὡς ῴετα 


rn oa ? Ν ἯΙ ΤΣ 
αφ erus, sects. €/, 03 
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tody on suspicion, except those against whont Andokidés ἰονετοθῦ. 
oats forthwith rele ased: those who had fled out οἱ eee 
were allowed to return 5 while those whom he named as guilty, 
were tried, convicted, and put to death. Such of them as had 
already fled, were condemned to death in their absence, and a 
reward offered for their heads.' And though discerning men 
were not satisfied with the evidence upon which these sentences 
were pronounced, yet the ceneral public fully believed thems¢t — 
to have punished the real offenders, and were thus ee 
relieved from the depressing sense of unexpiated insult to the 
gods, 8.8 well as of danger to their political con eign from the 
~ Sal ieee of divine protection. Andokidés himsell hai — 
doned, and was for the time an object, apparently, even Οἱ public 
eratitude, so that his father Leogoras who had been among the 
parties imprisoned, ventured to indict a senator named Speusip- 

eee . meetings ards him, and obtained an almost 
pus for illegal proces lings towart , ᾿ acter οὔ ἢ 
unanimous verdict from the dikastery. But the character ol a 
statue-breaker and an informer could never be es ‘ite 
odious at Athens. Andokidés was either banished by ayn Ἢ 
effect of a general disqualifying decree; or at least found that he 
had made so many enemies, and incurred s0 much obloquy, by 
his conduct in this affair, as to make it necessary for him to quit 
the city. He remained in banishment for many years, and seems 
never to have got clear of the hatred which his conduct in this 


nefarious proceeding 80 well merited. 


tances 
dokidés 
usippus, 


αὖ rec 
alleg difficult to 


efore a dikaste! : 
befo htaine ad two hundred 


welieve), out of whot : ee 
beli annot helieve that it could 


3; but if this trial ᾿ 
votes ; DUT 1 ΠῚ ᾿ a | | : 
h taken place until after the public min i was tranquillized by the dis- 
ave AKC! phi ΠῚ}: δὶ ἘΠῚ ! ᾿ 
losures of Andokidés, especially as Leogoras was actually in prison along 
closures d ἰδ, especiall) . | 
: : ee selocsure rere civen It. 

with Andokidés immediately betore (i losures were g 
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arising out of these disclosures respecting the 

} and inestimable at the moment, was 

re still remained the various alleged 

profanations of the Eleusinian mysteries, which had not yet been 
investigated or brought to atonement; and these were the more 
sure to be pre ssed home, and worked with a factitious exaggerae 
tion of pious zeal, since the enemies of Alkibiadés were bent 
upon turning them to his ruin. Among all the ceremonies of 
Attie religion, there was none more profoundly or universally 
reverenced than the mysteries of Eleusis, originally enjoined by 
the goddess Démétér herself, in her visit to that place, to Eumol- 
polus and the other Eleusinian patriarch, and transmitted as a 
precious hereditary privilege in their families.' Celebrated an 
nually in the month of August or September, under the special 
eare of the basileus, or second archon, these mysteries were at- 
tended by vast crowds from Athens as well as from other parts 
of Greece, presenting to the eye a solemn and imposing spectacle, 
and striking the imagination still more powerfully by the special 
initiation which they conferred, under pledge of secrecy, upon 
pious and predisposed communicants. Even the divulgation in 
words to the uninitiated, of that which was exhibited to the eye 
and ear of the assembly in the interior of the Eleusinian temple, 
was accounted highly criminal: much more the actual mimicry 
of these ceremonies for the amusement of a convivial party. 
Moreover, the individuals who held the great sacred offices at 
Eleusis,—the hierophant, the daduch (torch-bearer), and the keryx, 
or herald,— which were transmitted by inheritance in the Eu: 
molpide and other great families Οἱ antiquity and importance, 
ere personally insulted by such proceedings, and vindicated 
ir own dignity at the same time that they invoked punishment 

on the offenders in the name of Déméter and Persephoné. 


The most appalling legends were current among the Athenian 


public, and repé ated on proper occasions even by the hierophant 


ee Orations: Andokidés de Mysteriis, Andokidés de 
τὰ Suo. and Lysias contra Andokidem 


ΕΝ 


' Homer. Hymn. Cerer. 475. Compare the Epigram cited in Lobeck, 
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a . ἡ » which alwars γρ 
himself, respecting the divine jua rments Whicn awa) over oom 


such impious men.' νυ ᾿ ἶ 
When we recollect how highly the Eleusinian my — ΤΣ 
venerated by Greeks not born in Athens and even by fore igner 
we shall not wonder at the violent indignation excited τα 
Athenian mind by persons who profaned or divulged 
especially at a moment when their religious sensibilities aon es ᾿ 
so keenly wounded, and so tardily and recently healed, in ret 
erence to the Herme.? It was about this same time” that a prose- 
‘ution was instituted against the Melian philosopher Diagoras ior 
‘rreligious doctrines. Having left Athens before trial, he wos 
found cuilty in his absence, and a reward was offered for his - 
Probably the privileged sacred families, connected with ΗΜ 
mysteries, were foremost in calling for expiation from the state 


A 


inl Ἶ id. de ster. sect. 29. Com 
1 Lvsias cont. Andokid. init. et fn.; Andokid. de Myster. se 


pare the fragment of a lost Oration by Lysias against Kinésias (1 a 
xxxi, p. 490, Bekker; Athenzeus, xii, p. 551),where Kinésias and his friends 
are accused of numerous impieties, one of which consisted in — 
festivals on unlucky and forbidden days, “ in derision ΟἹ our gods and our 


”? A G)} : : Kai τῶν VOULWY TWP NILET EDV. Che 
laws. — Wo KaTAYEAWP TS fis ipa . 


Ι nen ‘ich the displeasure of the gods had brought 


ntable 
wane μὴ are t! panions of Kinésias had all mis¢ ω bly 
Ἔ , ai hile γε Ate ' ἊΨ if Wi living in wretched health and m& 
ea | seca ae Ἵ ath: τὸ δ᾽ οὕτως ἔχοντα τοσοῦτον χρόνον διατελεῖν, 
— oe " ὑνασϑαι τελεύυγησα τὸν OV, 
nuapTtnKoot 

The comic poets Strattis and lato also marked out Kinésias among — 
favorite subjects of dé rision and libel, and seem p irticularly to have repre 
ἰγ UE εἰ ' A ᾿ . 


e+ all health as a punishment of the gods 


sented his lean person and const 


ι ε ea on ‘omi treec. (Strattis), vol. il, p. 
for his impiety See Meineke, Fragm. nic. Gra ' 


768 (Plato), p. 679 
3 Lysias cont 
expressions οἵ Pin lar (Fragm 96) and of Sop! 
1058) respe ting the \ ulue of the 
also Cicero, Legg. ii, 14 
Horace will not allow himself 
boat, with any one ¥ ho has been g 
iii. 2, 26), much more then of deridi 
The reader will find the fullest inforn 
Eleusinia, forming the first treatise 1 
mus; and in the Dissertation 
Schriften, vol. ii, p 242, seqq 
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to the majesty of the two offended goddesses, and for punish- 
ment on the delinquents.! And the enemies of Alkibiadésg, 
personal as well as political, found the opportunity favorable for 
reviving that charge against him which they had artfully suffered 


to drop before his departure to Sicily. The matter of fact 


alleged against him — the mock-celebration of these holy ceres 
monies — was not only in itself probable, but proved by reae 
sonably good testimony against him and some of his intimate 
oompanions. Moreover, the overbearing insolence of demeanor 
habitual with Alkibiadés, so glaringly at variance with the equal 
restraints of democracy, enabled his enemies to impute to him 
not only irreligious acts, but anti-constitutional purposes; an 
association of ideas which was at this moment the more easily 
accredited, since his divulgation and parody of the mysteries did 
not stand alone, but was interpreted in conjunction with the 
recent mutilation of the Hermz — as a manifestation of the same 
anti-patriotic and irreligious feeling, if not part and parcel of the 
same treasonable scheme. And the alarm on this subject was 
now renewed by the appearance of a Lacedzemonian army at the 
isthmus, professing to contemplate some enterprise in conjunction 
ith the Beeotians, a purpose not easy to understand, and pre- 
senting every appearance of being a cloak for hostile designs 
against Athens. So fully was this believed among the Athenians, 


that they took arms, and remained under arms one whole night 


in the sacred precinct of the Theseium. No enemy indeed 
appeared, either without or within; but the conspiracy had only 
been prevented from breaking out, so they imagined, by the 
recent inquiries and detection. Moreover, the party in Argos 
connected with Alkibiadés 


vere just at this time suspected of a 
plo 


t for the subversion of their own democracy, which still farther 
aggravated the presumptions against him, while it induced the 
Athenians to give Argeian democratical government 
the oligarchical hostages which had been taken from that town a 
few months before, in order that it might put these hostages to 
death, whenever it thought fit. 


ι We shall find these sacred families hereafter to be the most obstinate 


in opposing the return of Alkibiadés from banishment (Thucyd. viii, 53) 


bd L'} u vil Vi, ἃ 
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Such incidents materially aided the enemies of Alkibiadés in 
their unremitting efforts to procure his recall and eyndemnation. 
Among them were men very different in station and temper 
Thessalus son of Kimon, 8 man of the highest lineage and 
of hereditary oligarchical politics, as well as Androklés, a leading 
demagogue or popular orator. It was the former who pr* ferred 
against him in the senate the memorable impeachment, which, 
fortunately for our ‘nformation, is recorded verbatim. 

“Thessalus n of Kimon, of the deme Lakiade, hath 1m- 
peached Alkibiades [ einias, of the deme Skambonide, 
as guilty of crime in regard to the coddesses Déemétér and 
Persephoné, ἢ mimicking the myster and exhibiting them 


to his companions in ἢ! wn house, aring the costume of the 


applying t himse! . name of merophant,; 


dad 


ad l il : i emaimnin ‘oOmpanions « mysts and epopts ᾽ 


Ὶ : ' " 
. 
contrary to the Sacret istoms and Canons, οἱ vit estadiisnot 


he Eumolpid 
the KHumoipiade, 
ἱ 


noved 
take 
eial. making no 
‘ | _ a . 
itional projects: 
wv his enemies 


ng the 


Was 


trireme 


Plutarch, Alkib 


Σκαμβων ἰόην εἰσ! 


““τομιμουμενοινι 

3 ᾿ ra al 
7 ἑαυτοῦυ͵ ἔχοντα ε ‘ vy, θεῶνγπὲρ } . ὶ f i ra lé0.., aGs 
ὀνομάζοι ( τὸν μὲν ἱεροφαὶ : lo/ να ὃ ‘ , κήρυκα δὲ Θεόδω- 
pov Φηγεέα τοὺς ὁ -aipove, μύστας προσαγορεύοντα καὶ ἐπόπτας͵ 


παρὰ τὰ νόμιμα Kal τὰ "ντηκότα ὑπὸ τ᾽ ύμολ πιδὼν καὶ κηρύκων Kat TOP 


ρέων ὧν ἐξ ᾿Ελευσειϊ 


Vol, 
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was dcapatched to Sicily to fetch him. Great care however was 
taken, in sending this summons, to avoid all appearance of pre- 
judgment, or harshness, or menace. The trierarch was forbidden 
to seize his person, and had instructions to invite him simply to 
accompany the Salaminian home in his own trireme: so as to 
avoid the hazard of offending the Argeian and Mantineian allies 
serving in Sicily, or the army itself.! 

It was on the return of the Athenian army from their unsuc- 
cessful attempt at Kamarina, to their previous quarters at Katana, 
that they found the Salaminian trireme newly arrived from Athens 
with this grave requisition against the general. We may be sure 
that Alkibiadés received private intimation from his friends at 
Athens, by the same trireme, communicating to him the temper of 
the people, so that his resolution was speedily taken. Professing 
to obey, he departed in his own trireme on the voyage homeward. 
along with the r persons accused, the Salaminian trireme 

in company ; but as soon as they arrived at Thuril, in 
¢ Italy, he and his companions quitted the vessel 
After a fruitless search on the part of the 
Salaminian trierarch, the two triremes were obliged to return to 
Athens without him. Both Alkibiadés and the rest of the accused 
— one of whom? was his own eousin and namesake — were tried, 
condemned to death on non-appearance, and their property con- 
fscated: while the Eumolpide and the other Eleusinian sacred 
families pronounced him to be accursed by the gods, for his dese- 
eration of the mysteries,’ and recorded the condemnation on ἃ 
plate of lead. 

Probably his disappearance and exile were acceptable to his 

enemies at Athens: at any rate, they thus made sure of setting 


rid of him; while had he come back, his condemnation to death, 


" Thucyd. vi, 61 2 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 2, 13 

>Thucyd. vi, 61; arch. Alkib. c, 22-33, Lysias, Orat. vi, cont 
Andokid 
been easy for Alkibiadés to raise 8 
na. had he chosen to resist the order for coming 
rhly improbable Considering what hw conduct 
iramediately afterwards, we shall see good reason to believe that he 
his step, had it been practicable. 
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᾿ : . , 2 
που ἢ probable, could not be considered as certain. Jn consider 


ine the conduct of the Athenians towards Alkibiadés, we have te 
remark, that the people were guilty of no act of injustice. He 
had committed — at least there was fair reason for believing that 
he had committed — an act criminal in the estimation of every 
Greek ; the divulgation and profanation of the mysteries. ‘his 
act —alleged against him in the indictment very distinctly, 
divested of all supposed ulterior purpose, treasonable or other- 
wise — was legally punishable at Athens, and was universally 
accounted guilty in public estimation, as an offence at once 
against the religious sentiment of the people and against the 
public safety, by offending the two goddesses, Démétér and 
Persephoné, and driving them to withdraw their favor and pro- 
tection. The same demand for legal punishment would have 


been supposed to exist in a Christian Catholic country, down to 


5 


a very recent period of history, if inst ad of the Eleusinian 
mysteries we suppose the sacrament of the mass to have been 
the ceremony ridiculed ; though such a proceeding would involve 
no breach of obligation to secrecy. Nor ought we to judge what 
would have been the measure of penalty formerly awarded to a 
person convicted of such an offence, by consulting the tendency 
of penal legislation during the last sixty years. Kven down to the 
last century it would have been visited with something sharper 
than the draught ol hemlock, which is the worst that could possi- 
bly have befallen Alkibiadés at Athens, as we may see by the 
condemnation and execution of the Chevalier de la Barre at 
Abbeville, in 1766. ‘The uniform tendency of Christian legisla- 
tion,! down to a recent period, leaves no room for reproaching 


' To appreciate fairly 


lation of the Hermez and 
to consider the way in 
in Christian and Catholic penal legis 
first French Revolution. 
I transcribe the following extra 
criminal jurisprudence — Jousse, ‘Tra 
part iv, tit. 27, vol. ili, p. 672: — 
“Du Crime de Leze-Majesté Divine.— Les Crimes de Leze Majesté 
Divine, sont ceux qui attaquent Dieu immédiatement, et qu’on doit regarder 


+ 


par cette raison comme les plus atroces et les Ὠ] is exécrables — La Majesté 
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the Athenians with excessive cruelty in their penal visitation of 
offences against the religious sentiment. On the contrary, the 
Athenians are distinguished for comparative mildness and tol- 
erance, as w2 shall find various opportunities for remarking. 
Now in reviewing the conduct of the Athenians towards Alki- 
biadés, we must consider, that this violation of the mysteries, of 
which he was indicted in good legal form, was an action for which 
he really deserved punishment, if any one deserved it. Even 


» plusieurs maniéres.—1. En niant l’existence 
ne de ceux qui attentent directement contre la 
on profane ou qu’on foule aux pieds les saintes 

les Images de Dieu dans le dessein de l’insulter. 
de Leze-Majesté Divine au prémuer Chef.” 


part iv, tit. 46, ἢ. 5, 8, 10, 11, vol. iv, 


us et des Mystéres de la Réligion est un sacrilége 

rime de ceux qui emploient les choses sacrées 

ns et mauvais, en dérision des Mystéres; ceux qui pro- 

Fucharistie, ou qui en abusent en quelque maniére que ce 

1x quien mépris de la Réligion, profanent les Fonts-Baptismaux ; 
nt par terre les saintes Hosties, ou qui les emploient a des usages 


dérisi mn di nos sacrés Myste res. l s contre font 


4c 


ippe nt. mutilent. al ent. les Ima yes consacrées 

Saints, en mépris de la Réligion; et 

» semblables impiétés. ‘Tous ces crimes 

rémier chef, parce, qu’ils s’attaquent 

ἃ aucun dessein que de loffenser. 

rilége, par l’Ancien Testament, étoit celle du feu, 

les Loix Romaines, les coupables étoient condamnés 

farouches, suivant les circonstances. — En 

peine du sacriles ‘st arbitraire, et dépend de la qualité et des 

du crime, du lieu, du temps, et de la qualité de l’accuse. — 

je au prémier chef qui lade la Divinité la Saunte Vierge, εἰ 

rard de ceux qui foulent aux pieds les saintes Hosties, 

‘rre, ou en abusent, et qui les emploient a des usages 

peine est le feu, l'amende honorable, et le poing coupé. 

de méme de ceux qui profanent les Fonts-Baptismaux ; ceux qua, 

mde nos Mystéres, sen moquent et les contrefont dans leurs débauches : 

ils doivent étre punis de peine capitale, parceque ces crimes attaguent 

immeédiatement la Divinité.” 

M. Jousse proceeds to cite several examples of persons condemned te 

death for acts of sacrilege, of the nature above describel. 
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his enemies did not fabricate this charge, or impute it to hirn 


" ᾿ 


falsely ; though they were guilty of insidious and unprincipled 


) 17 “(Fr mnat Ba ' ner 
manceuvres to exasperate the public mind against him. Phe 


machinations begin with the mutilation of the Herme ; an act of 
new and unparalleled wickedness, to which historians of Greece 
seldom do justice. It was not, like the violations of the myste- 
ries, a piece of indecent pastime committed within four walls, and 
never intended to become known. It was an outrage essentially 


a ee ~_— : iliherate 
public, planned and executed by conspiravors for the deliberate 


purpose of lacerating the religious mind of Athens, and turning 
the prevalent terror and distraction to political profit. Thus 
much is certain; though we cannot be sure who the conspirators 
were, nor what was their exact or special purpose. That the 
destruction of Alkibiadés was one of the direct purposes of 

conspirators, is highly probable. But his enemies, even if they 


ιν 


“ἃ φ | 

were not among the original authors, at least took 
selves half the guilt of the proceeding, by making 
treacherous machinations against his person. How their s 


hich was originally contrived to destroy him before the expe 


᾿ 
; 


tion departed, at first failed, was then artfully dropped, an ἱ 
length effectually revived, after a long train of calumny against 
the absent general, has been already recounted. It is among the 
darkest chapters of Athenian political history, indicating, on 

part of the people, strong religious excitability, without an) 
injustice towards Alkibiadés ; but indicating, on the part ol his 


enemies, as well as of the Hermokopids generally, a depth οἱ 


wicked contrivance rarely paralleled in polit 

to these ἢ, not to the people, that Alkibiadés owes 

sion, aided indeed by the effect of his own previous character. 
In regard to the Herma, the Athenians condemned to death 
after ‘and by consequence of the deposition of Andokidés — a 
small number of men who may perhaps have been innocent vic- 
tims, but whom they sincerely helieved to be guilty ; and whose 
death not only tranquillized comparatively the public mind, but 
served as the only means of rescue to a far larger number of 
prisoners confined on suspicion. In regard to Alkibiadés, they 
eam? to no collective resolution, except that of recalling him tc 
take his trial, a resolution implying no wrong in those who voted 
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for it, whatever may be the guilt of those who proposed and pre- 
pared it by perfidious means.! 


lhe proces dings in England in 1678 and 1679, in consequence of the 
pretended Popish Plot, have been alluded to by various authors, and recently 
by Dr. Thirlwall, as affording an analogy to that which occurred at Athens 
after the mutilation of the Hermes. But there are many material differ 
ences, and all, so far as I can perceive, to the advantage of Athens. 

ι. ‘The “ hellish and damnable plot of the Popish Recusants,” (to adopt 
the words of the Houses of Lords and Commons, —see Dr. Lingard’s His- 
tory of England, vol. xiii, ch. v, p. 88, — words, the like of which were doubt 
less employed at Athens in reference to the Hermokopids,) was baseless 
mendacious, and incredible, from the beginning. It started from no real 

the whole of it was a tissue of falsehoods and fabrications proceeding 
from Oates, Bedloe, and a few other informers of the worst character. 

At Athens, there was unquestionably a plot; the Hermokopids were reut 
conspirators, not few in number. No one could doubt that they conspired 
for other objects besides the mutilation of the Hermez. At the same time. 
no one knew what these objects were, nor who the conspirators themselveg 
wert 

if before the mutilation of the Herma, a man like Oates had pretended 
to reveal to the Athenian people a fabricated plot implicating Alkibiadés 
and others, he would have found no credence. It was not until after and 
by reason of that terror-striking incident, that the Athenians began to give 

Ὁ to informers. And we are to recollect that they did not put any 
one to death on the evidence of these informers. They contented them- 
selves with imprisoning on suspicion, until they got the confession and depo- 
sition of Andokidés. Those implicated in that deposition were condemned 

Now Andokidés, as a witness, deserves but very qualified confi 
dence; yet it is impossible to degrade him to the same level even as 
Teukrus or Diokleidés, much less to that of Oates and Bedloe. We cannot 
wonder that the people trusted him. and, under the peculiar circumstances of 
the case, it was the least evil that they should trust him. The witnesses upon 
whose testimony the prisoners under the Popish Plot were condemned, 
were even inferior to Teukrus and Diokleidés in presumptive credibility. 
‘he Athenian people have been censured for their folly in believing the 
democratical constitution in danger, because the Herm had been mau- 
tilated. I have endeavored to show, that, looking to their religious ideas, 
the thread of connection between these two ideas is perfectly explicable. 
And why are we to quarrel with the Athenians because they took arms, and 
put themselves on their guard, when a Lacedemonian or a Beeotian armed 
force was actually on their frontier 1 

As for the condemnation of Alkibiadés and others for profaning and di 
vulging the Eleusinian mysteries, these are not for a mo*nent to be put “por 
a level with the condemnations in the Popish P! t These wer true 
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In order to appreciate the desperate hatred with which the 
exile Alkibiadés afterwards revenged himself on his countrymen, 
it has been necessary to explain to what extent he had just 
ground of complaint against them. On being informed that they 


- 


had condemned him to death in his absence, he is said to have 
exclaimed: “I shall show them that I am alive.” He fully 
redeemed his word.! 

The recall and consequent banist ment of Alkibiadés was mis- 


chievous to Athens in several ways. It transferred to the 


charces. at least there is strong presumptive reason for believing that they 
were true. Persons were convicted and punished for having done acts 
which they really had done, and which they knew to be legal crimes. 


Whether it be right to constitute such acts legal crimes, or not, is another 
1 in punishing | 


᾽ Υ Ὶ ti οὴ γῇ the 
for acts which they had not done and upon de position Or tne 


question. The enormity of the Popish Plot consiste 
and worthless witnesses 

The state of mind into which the Athenians were driven after the cutting 
of the Herma, was indeed very analogous to that of the English people 
during the circulation of the Popish Plot. The suffering, terror, and dis- 
traction, I apprehend to have been even greater at Athens but the cause 
of it was graver and more real, and the a tive injustice which it 
was far less than in England 

«7 shall not detain the reader (says Dr. Lingard, Hist Engl. xiii, p. 105) 
with a narrative of the partial trials and judicial murders of the unfortunate 
men. whose names had been inserted by Oates in his pretended discoveries 
So violent was the excitement, so gf neral the delusion created by the per- 
juries of the inform<¢ τι the voice of reason and the claims of 
were equally disr carded. Both judge and jury seem d to have no 
object than to inflict vengeance on the supposed traitors 
: or to hint the improbahility of the informations, 


To spe ik im suDp- 


port of their witnesses, γον 
required ἃ streneth of mind, a recklessness of consequences, which falls : 

] virice his 
the lot of few individuals: even the king himself, convineed a 


i + as he spoke of it in private 
the imposture, and contemptuously as he ΡΟΚ πε ἷ 


Ἵ 
᾿ 
ει 


exercise his prerogative of mercy to save the lives of the innocent | 

It is to be noted that the House of Lords, both acting as a leg lative 
pody, and in their judicial character when the Catholic Lord Stafford was 
tried before them (ch. vi, pp. 231-241), displayed a degree of prejudice and 


“+ 
LS 


injustice quite equal to that of the judges and juries in the law our 
Both the English judicature on this occasion, and the Milanese judica- 

ture on the occasion adverted 

and driven to greater 

popular dikastery of Athens 15 


woma previous note, were more corrupted 


the reigning prejudice, than the purely 
this affair of the Herma, and of the other 


profanations 
' Plutarch, Alkib 
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enemy’s camp an angry exile, to make known her weak points, 
and to rouse the sluggishness of Sparta. It offended a portion 
of the Sicilian armament, most of all probably the Argeians and 
Mantineians, and slackened their zeal in the cause.! And what 


was worst of all, it left the armament altogether under the para- 


lyzing command of Nikias. For Lamachus, though still equal in 
nominal authority, and now invested with the command of one- 
half instead of one-third of the army, appears to have had no real 
nfluence except in the field. 

Nikias now proceeded to execute that scheme which he had 
first suggested, to sail round from Katana to Selinus and Egesta, 
with the view of investigating the quarrel between the two as 
well as the financial means of the latter. Passing through the 
strait and along the north coast of the island, he first touched at 
Himera, where admittance was refused to him; he next captured 
a Sikanian maritime town named Hykkara, together with many 
prisoners ; among them the celebrated courtezan Las, then a 
very young girl. 


. 


Having handed over this place to the Eges- 
tans, Nikias went in person to inspect their city and condition; 
but could obtain no more money than the thirty talents which 
had been before announced on the second visit of the commis- 
sioners. He then restored the prisoners from Hykkara to their 
Sikanian countrymen, receiving a ransom of one hundred and 
twenty talents,’ and conducted the Athenian land-force across the 
centre of the island, through the territory of the friendly Sikels 
tv Katana; making an attack in his way upon the hostile Sikel 


5 Thucyd. li, 65. τά τε ἐν tw στρατοπὲδῳ ἀμβλύτερα ἐποίουν. ete. 

* The statements respecting the age and life of Lais appear involved in 
inextricable confusion. See the note of Goller ad Philista, Fragment. Vv. 

* Diodor. viii, 6; Thucyd. vi, 62. Kai ravdpuroda ἀπέδοσαν, καὶ 
ἐγένοντο ἐξ αὐτῶν εἴκοσι καὶ ἑκατὸν τάλαντα: The word ἀπέδοσαν seems to 
mean that the prisoners were handed over to their fellow-countrymen, the 
natural persons to negotiate for their release, upon private contract of a 
definite sum. Had Thucydidés said ἀπέδοντο, it would have meant that 
they were put up to auction for what they would fetch. This distinction is 
at least possible, and, in my judgment, more admissible than that proposed 
in the note of Dr Arnold. 

If, however, we refer to Thucyd. vi, 88, with Duker’s note, we shall see 
hat μεταπέμπειν is sometimes, though rarely, used in the sense of μεταπέμ- 
reo¥at. The case may perheps be the same with ἀπέδοσαν for ἀπέδοντο 
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town of Hybla, in which he was repulsed. At Katana he was 
rejoined by his naval force. 

It was now seemingly about the middle of October, and three 
months had elapsed since the arrival of the Athenian armament 
at Rhegium; during which period they had achieved nothing 
except the acquisition of Naxus and Katana as allies — unless 
we are to reckon the insignificant capture of Hykkara. But 
Naxus and Katana, as Chalkidic cities, had been counted upon 
beforehand even by Nikias ; tovether with Rhegium, which had 
been found reluctant, to his great disappointment. W hat is still 
worse. in reference to the character of the general, not only 
nothing serious had been achieved, but nothing serious had been 
attempted. ‘The precious moment pointed out by Lamachus for 
action. when the terrific menace of the recent untried armament 
was at its maximum, and preparation as well as confidence was 
wanting at Syracuse, had been irreparably wasted. Every day 
the preparations of the Syracusans improved and their fears 
diminished; the invader, whom they had looked upon as so 
formidable. turned out both hesitating and timorous,' and when 
he had disappeared out of their sight to Hykkara and Egesta, 
still more when he assailed in vain the insignificant Sikel post 
of Hybla, their minds underwent a reaction from dismay to 
extreme confidence. ‘The mass of Syracusan citizens, now rein- 
forced by allies from Selinus and other cities, called upon their 
generals to lead to the attack of the Athenian position at Katana, 
since the Athenians did not dare to approach Syracuse; while 
Syracusan horsemen even went so far as to insult the Athenians 
in their camp, riding up to ask if they were come to settle as 
peaceable citizens in the island, instead of restoring the Leontines. 
Such unexpected humiliation, acting probably on the feelings of 
the soldiers, at length shamed Nikias out of his inaction, and 
compelled him to strike a blow for the maintenance of his own 
reputation. He devised a stratagem for approaching Syracuse 
in such a manner as to elude the opposition of the Syracusan 
cavalry, informing himself as to the ground near the city, through 
some exiles serving along with him. 

He despatched to Syracuse a Katanzan citizen, in his heart 


‘ Thucyd. vi, 63° vii, 42. * Thucyd. vi, 63; Diodar. xiii 6. 
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attached to Athens, yet apparently neutral and on good terms 
with the other side, as bearer of a pretended message and propo- 
tition from the friends of Syracuse at Katana. Many of the 
Athenian soldiers, so the message ran, were in the habit of pass- 
ing the night within the walls, apart from their camp and arms. 
It would be easy for the Syracusans by a vigorous attack at 
daybreak, to surprise them thus unprepared and dispersed ; while 
the philo-Syracusan party at Katana promised to aid, by closing 
the gates, assailing the Athenians within, and setting fire to the 
thips. A numerous body of Katanzans, they added, were eaget 
# cooperate in the plan now proposed. 

This communication, reaching the Syracusan generals at a 
moment when they were themselves elate and disposed to an 

rressive movement, found such incautious credence, that they 
sent back the messenger to Katana with cordial assent and agree- 
ment for a precise day. Accordingly, a day or two before, the 
entire Syracusan force was marched out towards Katana, and 
encamped for the night on the river Symethus, in the Leontine 
territory, within about eight miles of Katana. But Nikias, with 
whom the whole proceeding originated, choosing this same day 
to put on shipboard his army, torether with his Sikel aliies 
present, sailed by night southward along the coast, rounding the 
island of Ortydia, into the Great Harbor of Syracuse. Arrived 
thither by break of day, he disembarked his troops unopposed 
south of the mouth of the Anapus, in the interior of the Great 
Harbor, near the hamlet which stretched towards the temple of 
Zeus Olympius. Having broken down the neighboring bridge, 
where the Heldrine road crossed the Anapus, he took up a 
position protected by various embarrassing obstacles, — houses, 
walls. trees, and standing water, besides the steep cround of the 
so that he could choose his 


— 9 


Olympieion itself on his left wing ; 
own time for fighting, and was out of the attack of the Syracusan 
horse. For the protection of his ships on the shore, he provided 
a palisade work by cutting down the neighboring trees; and even 
took precautions for his rear by throwing up a hasty fence of 
wood and stones touching the shore at the inner bay called 
Dackon. He had full leisure for such defensive works, since the 
enemy within the walls made no attempt lo disturb him, while 
the Syracusan horse only ‘liscovered his mancuvre on arriving 


τ 
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before the lines at Katana; and though they lost no time ἴω 
returning, the march back was a long one.! Such was the con 
fidence of the Syracusans, however, that even after so long a 
march, they offered battle f ΠῚ . but as Nikias did not quit 
his position, they retreate ἃ, tc take up their night-station on the 


other side of the Heldrine ro: "4 probably a ro: 1d bordered on each 
sile by walls. 

On the next morning, Nikias marched out of his position and 
formed his troops in order of battle, in two divisions, each eight 
deep. His front division was intended to attack ; his rear di- 
vision — in hollow square, with the baggage in the middle — was 
held in reserve near the camp, to lend aid where aid might be 
wanted ; cavalry there was none. The Syracusan hoplites, seem- 
ingly far more numerous than his, presented the levy in mass of 
the city, without any selection ; they were range ἃ in the deeper 
order of sixteen, alongside of their Selinuntine allies. On the 
right wing were pos sted their horsemen, the best part of their 
force, not less than twelve hundred in number; together with two 
hundred horsemen from Gela, twenty from Kamarina, about fifty 
bowmen, and a company of darters. The hoplites, though full 
of courage, had little training; and their array, never precisely 
kept, was on this occasion farther disturbed by the immediate 
vicinity of the city. Some had gone in to see their families; 
others, hurrying out to join, found the battle already begun, and 
took rank wherever the y could.2 

Thucydidés, in desc ribing this battle, gives us, according to his 
practice, a statement of the motives and feelings which animated 
the combatants on both sides, and whic h furnished a theme for 
the brief harangue of Nikias. This appears surprising to one 
accustomed to modern warfare, where the soldier is under the 
influence simply of profession: 11 honor and disgrace, without any 
thought of the cause for which he 18 fighting. In ancient times, 
such a motive was only one among many others, which, according 
to the circumstances of the case, contributed to elevate or depress 
the soldier’s mind at the eve of action. Nikias adverted to the 
recognized military preeminenc of chosen Argeians, Mantme- 


Diodor. xi, ‘lutarch, Nikias 13. 
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ians, and Athenians, as compared to the Syracusan levy in mass, 
who were full of belief in their own superiority,—this is a 
striking confession of the deplorable change which had been 
wrought by his own delay, — but who would come short in actual 
conflict, from want of discipline! Moreover, he reminded them 
that they were far away from home, and that defeat would render 
them victims, one and all, of the Syracusan cavalry. He little 
thought, nor did his prophets forewarn him, that such a calamity, 
serious as it would have been, was even desirable for Athens, 
since it would have saved her from the far more overwhelming 
disasters which will be found to sadden the coming chapters of 
this history. : 

While the customary sacrifices were being performed, the 
slingers and bowmen on both sides became engaged in skirmish- 
ing. But presently the trumpets sounded, and Nikias ordered 
his first division of hoplites to charge at once rapidly, before the 
Syracusans expecte dit. Judging from his previous backwardness, 
they never imagine d the 1t he would be the first to give orders for 
charging; nor was it until they saw the Athenian line actually 
advancing towards them that they lifted their own arms from the 
ground and came forward to give the meeting. The shock was 
bravely encountered on both sides, and for some time the battle 
continued hand to hand with undecided result. There happened 
to supervene a violent storm of rain, with thunder and lightning, 

which alarmed the Syracusans, who construe od it as an unfavor- 
able augury, while to the more practised Athenian hoplites, it 
seemed a mere phenomenon of the season,’ so that they still 
farther astonished the Syracusans by the unabated confidence 

' Thucyd. vi, 68, 69. ἄλλως dé καὶ πρὸς dvdpac πανδημεὶ Te ἀμυνομέ- 
νους, καὶ οὐκ ἀπολέκτους ὥσπερ ἡμᾶς" Kal προσέτι Σικελιώτας, οἱ ὑπερ 
φρονοῦσι μὲν ἡμᾶς, ὑπομένουσι δὲ οὐ“ διὰ τὸ τὴν ἐπιστήμην τῆς τόλ 
urc ἥσσω ἔχειν. 

This passage illustrates very clearly the meaning of the adverb πανδημει 
( ompare πανδαμεὶ, πανομιλεὶ, AEschylus, Sept. Theb. 275. 

* Thucyd. vi, 70. Τοῖς δ᾽ ἐμπειροτέροις, τὰ μὲν ytyvoueva, καὶ apa ἕτους 
περαίνεσϑαι doxeiv, τοὺς δὲ ἀνθεστῶτας, πολὺ μείζω ἔκπληξιν μὴ νικωμένους 

ape γεν» 

The Athenians, unfortunately for themselves, were not equally unmoved 
by eclipses of the moon. The force of this remark will be seen in the next 
chapter but one. 
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with which they continued the fight. At length the Syracusan 
army was broken, dispersed, and fled ; first, before the Argeians 
on the right, next, before the Athenians in the centre. The 
victors pursued as far as was safe and practicable, without dis- 
ordering their ranks: for the Syracusan cavalry, which had not 
yet been eng: ged, checked all who pressed forward, and enabled 
their own infantry to retire in safety behind the Helérine road.! 

So little were the Syracusans dispirited with this defeat, that 
thev did not retire within their city until they had sent an ade- 
quate detachment to guard the neighboring temple and sacred 
precinct of the Olympian Zeus, wherein there was much 
deposited wealth, which they feared that the Athenians might 
seize. Nikias, however, without approaching the sacred ground, 
contented himself with occupying the field of battle, burnt his 
own dead, and stripped the arms from the dead of the enemy. 
The Syracusans and their allies lost two hundred and fifty men, 
the Athenians fifty.* 

On the morrow, having granted to the Syracusans their de: 
bodies for burial, and collected the ashes of his own dead, Nikias 
reémbarked his troops, put to sea, and sailed back to his former 
station at Katana. He conceived it impossible, without cavalry 
and a farther stock of money, to maintain his position near Syra- 
euse or to prosecute immediate operations f siege or blockade. 
And as the winter was now approaching, he determined to take 
up winter quarters al Katana; though considering the mild win- 
ter at Syracuse, and the danger of marsh fever near the Great 
Harbor in summer, the change of season might well be regarded 


as a questionable gain. But he proposed to employ the interval 


' Thucyd. vi, 7 

3 Thucyd. vi, 7 
religious scrupl 
eager to seize it 

Diodorus (xiii, 6) al ns became masters 
of the Olympicion. Pausanias tot ’ 
that Nikias abstained from disturbing either the treasures OF the offerings, 


in priests 


r (x, 28, 3), adding 


and left them still under 
Plutarch farther 
ne returned to Katana 


Athenians returt 


lays in δ΄ positiou hefore 
lidés indicates that the 
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wn sending to Athens for cavalry and money, as well as in pro- 
euring the like reinforcements from his Sicilian allies, whose 
numbers he calculated now on increasing by the accession of new 
cities after his recent victory, and to get together magazines of 
every kind for beginning the siege of Syracuse in the spring. 
Despatching a trireme to Athens with these requisitions, he 
sailed with his forces to Messéné, within which there was a 
favorable party who gave hopes of opening the gates to him. 
Such a correspondence had already been commenced before the 
departure of Alkibiadés: but it was the first act of revenge 
the departing seneral took on his country, to betray the 
proceedings to the philo-Syracusan party in Messéné. heii 
ingly, these latter, watching their opportunity, rose in arms before 
the arrival of Nikias, put to death their chief antagonists, and 
the town by force against the Athenians; who after a fruit- 
delay of thirteen days, with scanty supplies and under 
tormy weather, were forced to return to Naxos, where they 


alisaded camp and station, and went into winter 


The recent stratagem of Nikias, followed by the movement into 
the harbor of Syracuse, and the battle, had been ably planned 
and executé d. lt served to show the courage and discipline of 

ny, as well as to keep up the spirits of the soldiers them- 
selves, and to obviate those feelings of disappointment which the 


o other results, the victory was barren; we may even say, pos- 


previous inetiiciency of the armament tended to arouse. But as 
4 


mischievous, since it imparted a momentary stimulus 

which served as an excuse to Nikias for the three months of total 
inaction which followed, and since it neiiwwer weakened nor hu- 
miliated the Syracusans, but gave them a salutary lesson which 
they turned to account wll Nikias was in his winter quarters. 
His apathy during these first eight months after the arrival of thie 
expedition at Rhegium (from July 415 B.c. to March 414 B.c.), 
ble of all calamities to his army, his country, 

Abundant proofs of this will be seen in the coming 

events: at present, we have only to turn back to his own predic- 
tions and recommendations. 4 ᾿ ifficulties and dangers to 


' Thucy 
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be surm unted in Sicily had been foreseen by himself and im 
pressed upon the Athenians: in the first instance, as grounds 
acainst undertaking the expedition ; but the Athenians, though 
unfortunately not allowing them to avail in that capacity, fully 
admitted their reality, and authorized him to demand whatever 
force was necessary to overcome them.!' He had thus been 
allowed to bring with him a force calculated upon his own ideas, 
together with supplies and implements for besieging ; ye when 
arrived, he seems only anxious to avoid exposing that force in 
any serious enterprise, and to find an excuse for conducting it 
back to Athens. ‘That Syracuse was the grand enemy, and tha’ 
the capital point of the enterprise was the siege of that city, was 
a truth familiar to himself as well as every man at Athens 3 


upon the formidable cavalry of the Syracusans, Nikias had him 


self insisted, in the preliminary debates. Yet, after four months 
of mere trifling, and pretence of action so as to evade dealing 
with the real difficulty, the existence of this cavalry is made an 
excuse for a farther postponement of four months until reinforce- 
ments can be obtained from Athens. To all the intrinsic dan- 
gers of the case, predicted by Nikias himself with proper dis 
cernment, was thus superadded the aggravated danger of his 
own factitious delay; frittering away the first impression of his 
armament, giving the Syracusans leisure to enlarge their fortifica- 
tions, and allowing the Peloponnesians time to interfere against 
Attica as well as to succor Sicily It was the unhappy weakness 
of this commander to shrink from decisive resolutions of every 
kind, and at any rate to postpone them until the necessity be- 
came imminent: the consequence of which was,—to use an 
expression of the Corinthian envoy before the Peloponnesian 
war in censuring the dilatory policy of Sparta, — that never 
acting, yet always seeming about to act, he found his enemy in 
double force instead of single. at the moment of actual conflict.4 

Great, indeed, must have been the disappointment of the Athe- 


' Thucyd. vi, 21-26 , | 
" Thuevd. vi, 69. ἡσυχάζετε γὰρ μόνοι Ῥλληνων, ὦ Λακεθαιμονίοι, ov 


hucyd. vi, 2. 


δυνάμει τινὰ ἀλλὰ τῇ μελλῆξει ἀμυνόμενοι, καὶ μόνοι οὐκ ἀρχομὲ 
τὴν ἀύξησιν τῶν ἐχϑρῶν, ἀλλὰ διπλασιουμένην, καταλι 
οντεςκς. 
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nians, when, after having sent forth in the month of June, an 
expedition of unparalleled efficiency, they receive in the month 
of November a despatch to acquaint them that the general has 
accomplished little except one indecisive victory; and that he 
has not even attempted anything serious, nor can do so unless 
they send him farther cavalry and money. Yet the only answer 
which they made was, to grant and provide for this demand 
without any public expression of discontent or disappointment 
against him.!' And this is the more to be noted, since the re- 


ypov dé βιασϑέντας ἀπελϑεῖν, ἢ ὕστερον ἐπιμεταπέμπεσϑαι, 


τὸ πρῶτ ἀσκέπτως βουλευσαμένους : “ It is disgraceful to be ἀείγροη out 
superior force, or to sé nd back he ré afte rwards Sor Sresh reinforce. 


of Sicily by 


ments, through our own fault in making bad calculations at first.”  (Thucyd 


vi, 21.) 

This was a part of the last speech by Nikias himself at Athens, prior to 
che expedition. ‘The Athenian people in reply had passed a vore that he 
and his colleagues should fix their own amount of force, and should have 
everything which they asked for. 


ὃ ! τῶ γὴν " 
CiILY. that every one 


Moreover, such was the feeling in the 
individually was anxious to put down his name to 
Thucydidés can hardly find words sufficient to depict 
the completeness, the grandeur, the wealth public and private, of the ar- 
mament. 


serve (vi, 26-31) 


As this goes to establish what I have advanced in the text,—that the 
actions of Nikias in Sicily stand most of all condemned by his own pre- 
vious speeches at Athens, — so it seems to have been forgotten by Dr. Ar- 
nold, when he wrote his note on the remarkable passage, ii, 65, of Thucydi- 

iAAa τε πολλὰ, ὡς ἐν μεγάλῃ πόλει, Kai ἀρχὴν ἐχούσῃ, ἧμαρ- 
iav πλοῦς " ὃς οὐ τοσοῦτον 


dés, — 


γνώμης ἁμάρτημα ἣν πρὸς 
ἐκπεμψαντες, OV a προσφορα τοῖς οἰχο- 


τὰς ἰδίας διαβολὰς περὶ τῆς 


OW ἀμ ἡλύτερα ἐποίουν, καὶ τὰ 
ἀλλήλοις ἐταράχϑῃησαν. Upon which Dr. Arnold 
remarks : — 


Chucydidés here expresses the same opinion which he repeats in two 


other places (vi, 31; vii, 42), namely, that the Athenian power was fully 
to the conquest of Syracuse, had not the expedition been mismanaged 
y the general, and insufficiently supplied by the government at home. 'The words 


οι ΤΩ τροσοοθα TOL 0 fOMEVOLC 


ETLYLYVWOKOVTEC signify * not voting after- 
wards the needful supplies to their absent armament :” for Nikias was prevented 
from improving his first victory over the Syracusans by the want of cavatry 
and money; and the whole winter was lost before he could get supplied 
from Athens. And subsequently the armament was allowed to be reduced 
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moval of Alkibiadés afforded an inviting and even valuable op. 


portunity for proposing to send out a fresh colleague in his room, 


to great distress and weakness, before the second expedition was sent 


inforce it.” Gdoller and Poppo concur in this explanation 


γ 
ι{ 


re 


i 


Let us in the first place discuss the explanation here given of the words 
| | 


τὰ πρόσφορα ἐπιγιγνώσκοντες. It appears to » that these words 


sionify “ voting the nee dfut suppltes. : 


The word ἐπιγιγνώσκειν cannot be used in the same sense with é7¢7 


-— παρασχεὶν (vii, 2-15), ἐκπ 


sone 


‘ticulars, meaning “ supplies.” 
really mean after the expedition was 
suriable or mist s tothe a irmament Ilpoc 

generally, agreeing with SovAevuara, or some sach 


phras Tu 
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Thucydidés : 
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broke out in referenc: 16 erms al the other irreligious 


‘ ᾿ ᾿ 
Athens, after the depar » of the armament, especially to the mischief 
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If there were no complaints raised against Nikias at Athens, se 
neither are we informed of any such, even among his own sol- 
diers in Sicily, though their disappointment must have been yet 
greater than that of their countrymen at home, considering the 
expectations with which they had come out. We may remember 
that the delay of afew days at Eion, under perfectly justifiable 
circumstances, and while awaiting the arrival of reinforcements 
actually sent for, raised the loudest murmurs against Kleon in 
his expedition against Amphipolis, from the hoplites in his own 
army.'! ‘The contrast is instructive, and will appear yet more 
instructive as we advance forward. 

Meanwhile the Syracusans were profiting by the lesson of their 
recent defeat. In the next public assembly which ensued, Her- 
mokratés addressed them in the mingled tone of encouragement 
and admonition. He praised their bravery, while he deprecated 
their want of tactics and discipline. Considering the great supe- 
riority of the enemy in this last respect, he regarded the recent 
battle as giving good promise for the future; and he appealed 
with satisfaction to the precautions taken by Nikias in fortifying his 
camp, as well as to his speedy retreat after the battle. He pressed 
them to diminish the excessive number of fifteen generals, whom 
they had hitherto heen accustomed to nominate to the command; 


to reduce the number to three, conferring upon them at the same 


ypears to me that nothing can be more incorrect or inconsistent with 
the whole tenor of the narrative of Thucydidés, than to charge the Atheni- 
ans with having starved their expedition. What they are really chargeable 
with, is.the having devoted to it a disproportionate fraction of their entire 
strength, perfectly enormous and ruinous. And so Thucydidés plainly 
conceives it, when he is describing both the armament of Nikias and that 
of Demosthenés. 

Thucydidés is very reserved in saying anything against Nikias, whom he 
treats throughout with the greatest indulgence and tenderness. But he lets 
drop quite sufficient to prove that he conceived the mismanagement of the 
veneral as the cause of the failure of the armament, not as “ one of two 
causes.” as Dr. Arnold here presents it. Of course, I recognize fully the 
consummate skill, and the aggressive vigorso unusual in a Spartan, of Gy 
lippus, together with the effective influence which this exercised upon the 
result. But Gylippus would never have set foot in Syracuse, had he not 
been let in, first through the apathy, next through the contemptuous want 
of precaution, shown by Nikias (vii, 42). 

Thucyd.v,7. See volume vi of this History, chap. liv, p. +64. 
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time fuller powers than had been before enjoyed, and swearing 8 
solemn oath to leave them unfettered in the exercise of such 
powers ; lastly, to enjoin upon these generals the most strenuous 
efforts, during the coming winter, for training and arming the 
whole population. Accordingly Hermokratés himself, with Hera- 
kleidés and Sikanus, were named to the command. Ambassadors 
were sent both to Sparta and to Corinth, for the purpose of entreat- 
ing assistance in Sicily, as well as of prevailing on the Peloponne- 
sians to recommence a direct attack against Attica ;! so as at least 
to prevent the Athenians from sending farther reinforcements to 
Nikias, and perhaps even to bring about the recall of his army 

But by far the most important measure which marked the 
nomination of the new generals, was, the enlargement of the line 
of fortifications at Syracuse. They constructed a new wall, in- 
closing an additional space and covering both their inner and their 
outer city to the westward. reaching from the outer sea to the 
Great Harbor, across the whole space fronting the rising slope 
of the hill of Epipole, and stretching far enough westward to 
inclose the sacred precinct of Apollo Temenites. ‘This was 
intended as a precaution, in order that if Nikias, resuming opera- 
tions in the spring, should beat them in the field and confine them 
to their walls, he might, nevertheless, be prevented from carrying 
a wall of circumvallation from sea to sea without covering a great 
additional extent ol eround.? Besides this, the Syracusans fitted 
up and carrisoned the deserted town of Megara, on the coast to 
the north of Syracuse; they established a regular fortification and 
garrison in the Olympieion or temple of Zeus Olympius, which 


carrisoned atter the recent battle with Nikias ; 


they had already g 


and the) planted stakes in the sea to obstruct the convenient 
landing-places. All these precaulior ; were usetul to them: and 
we may even say that the new outlying fortification, inclosing the 
Temenites, proved their salvation in the 


lenethening the circumvallation necessar r » Athenians to 


' Thueyd 
*Thucyd. vi 
τὸν Leu 
πολλαί 
ἣν ἄρα σφαλὴ 
I reserve the genet 
mext chapter, when the 
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construct, that Gylippus had time to arrive before it was finished 
But there was one farther precaution which the Syracusane 
omitted at this moment, when it was open to them without any 
hindrance, to occupy and fortify the Euryalus, or the summit 
of the hill of Epipole. Had they done this now, probably the 
Athenians could never have made progress with their lines of 
circumvallation : but they did not think of it until too late, 
ac we shall presently see. 

Nevertheless it is important to remark, in reference to the 
general scheme of Athenian operations in Sicily, that if Nikias 
had adopted the plan originally recommended by Lamachus, or 
if he had begun his permanent besieging operations against Syra- 
cuse in the summer or autumn of 415 B.c., instead of postponing 
them, as he actually did, to the spring of 414 B.c., he would have 
found none of these additional defences to contend against, and 
the line of circumvallation necessary for his purpose would have 
been shorter and easier. Besides these permanent and irreparable 
disadvantages, his winter’s inaction at Naxos drew upon him the 
farther insult, that the Syracusans marched to his former quarters 
at Katana and burned the tents which they found standing, 
ravaging at the same time the neighboring fields.' 

Kamarina maintained an equivocal policy which made both 
parties hope to gain it ; and in the course of this winter the Athe- 
nian envoy Euphémus with others was sent thither to propose a 
renewal of that alliance, between the city and Athens, which had 


been concluded ten irs before. Hermokratés the Syracusan 


yee 
went to counteract his object; and both of them, according to 


Grecian custom, were admitted to address the public assembly. 
Hermokratés began by denouncing the views, designs, and past 
history of Athens. He did not, he said, fear her power, provided 
the Sicilian cities were united and .true to each other: even 
against Syracuse alone, the hasty retreat of the Athenians after 
the recent battle had shown how little they confided in their own 
strencth. What he did fear, was, the delusive promises and 
insinuations of Athens, tending to disunite the island, and to 
paralyze al joint resistance. Every one knew that her purpose 
in this expedition was to subjugate all Sicily,— that Leontini and 


' Thucyd. vi, 75. 
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Egesta served merely as convenient pretences to put forward, ~ 
and that she could have no sincere sympathy for Chalkidians in 
Sicily, when she herself held in slavery the Chalkidians in Eu 
boa. It was, in truth, nothing else but an extension of the same 
scheme of rapacious ambition, whereby she had re duced her Ionian 
allies and kinsmen to their present wretched slavery, now threat- 
ened against Sicily. The Sicilians could not too speedily show her 
that they were no Ionians, made to be transferred from one master 
to another, but autonomous Dorians from the centre of autonomy, 
Peloponnesus. It would be madness to forfeit this honorable 
position through jealousy or lukewarmness among themselves. 
Let not the Kamarineans imagine that Athens was striking her 
blow at Syracuse alone: they were themselves next neighbors 


of Svracuse, and would be the first victims if she were conquered. 


They τσὶ tL Wi ἢ. trom apprehension or envy, to see the superior 


power of Syracuse humbled, but this could not happen without 
endan rl hl their own existence. They ough for he r 
what they would have asked her to do if the Athenians had 
invaded Kamarina, instead of lending merely nominal aid, as they 
had hitherto done. Their former alliance with Athens was for 
purposes of mutual defence, not binding them to aid her in 
schemes of pure aggression. To hold aloof, give fair words to 
both parties, and leave Syracuse to fight the battle of Sicily 


single-handed, Was < unju tL as it was dishonor: ye If she came 
off victor in the stru . she would take care that the Kama- 
rinzeans li : no gainers by such a policy. 

affairs Wa hi il , that he (Hermokratés ) could not pretend to 
enlichten them: but he solem ly appe aled to their sentiments of 
common blood and lineage. ‘The Dorians of Syracuse were 
assail DV τῇ ir ternal e mit LHe lonians, and ought not to be 


now be by their ow rother Dorians of Kamarina.! 


reference to her 

of Hermokrates. ; 

not fear to take his start from the position laid down by Hermo- 
kratés. that Ionians were the natural enemies of Dorians. Under 
this feeling Athens, as an Ionian city, had leoked about to 


ι Thucyd, vi, 77-80 
) 
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strengthen herself against the supremacy of her powerful Dorian 
"TY 3 : , »] > ᾿ 13 | sre + 3 ΄ Ἷ 

neighbors in Peloponnesus. Finding herself after the repulse 
of the Persian king at the head of those [onians and other 
Greeks who had just revolted from him, she had made use of her 
position as well as of her superior navy to shake off the illegiti- 
mate ascendency of Sparta. Her empire was Justified by regard 
for her own safety against Sparta, as well as by the immense su- 
periority of her maritime efforts in the rescue of Greece from the 
Jaron ic wo : “ofara ve) yr « sac > ‘ , 

Persians. Even in refere nce to her allies, she had good ground 
for reducing them to subjection, because they had made them- 
selves the instruments and auxiliaries of the Persian king in his 


a) 


attempt to conquer her. Prudential views for assured safety to 
herself had thus led her to the acquisition of her present empire, 
and the same views now brought her to Sicily. He was pre- 
pared to show that the interests of Kamarina were in full 
accordance with those of Athens. ‘The main purpose of Athens 
in Sicily was to prevent her Sicilian enemies from sending aid to 
her Peloponnesian enemies, to accomplish which, powerful Sici- 
lian allies were indispensable to her. ‘To enfeeble or subjugate 
her Sicilian allies would be folly : if she did this, they would nof 
serve her purpose of keeping the Syracusans employed in their 
own island. Hence her desire to reestablish the expatriated 
Leontines, powerful and free, though she retained the Chalki 
dians in Euboea as subjects. Near home, she wanted nothing 
but subjects, disarmed and tribute-paying, while in Sicily, she 
required independent and efficient allies; so that the double 
conduct, which Hermokratés reproached as inconsistent, proceeded 
from one and the same root of public prudence. Pursuant to 
that motive, Athens dealt differently with her different allies, 
according to the circumstances of each. Thus, she respected the 
autonomy of Chios and Methymna, and maintained equal rela- 
tions with other islanders near Peloponnesus ; and such were the 
relations which she now wished to establish in Sicily. 

No: it was Syracuse, not Athens, whom the Kamar neans and 
other Sicilians had really ground to fear. Syracuse was aiming 


; 


at the acquisition of imperial sway over the island; and that 
which she had already done towards the Leontines showed what 
she was prepared to do when the time came, agairst Kamarin& 


av | others It was under this apprehension that the Kamar 
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nzans had formerly ‘invited Athens into Sicily: it woutd be 
alike unjust and impolitic we 
she could accomplish nothing without them; if they did so on 
the present occasion, they would repent it hereafter when exposed 
to the hostility of a constant encroaching neighbor, and when 
Athenian auxiliaries could not again be had. He repelled the 
h Hermokratés had cast upon Athens, but the 


re they now to repudiate her aid, for 


imputations whic 

Kamarineans were not sitting as judges or censors upon her 
merits. It was for them to consider W 
disposition, with which Athens was reproached, was not highly 
beneficial as the terror of oppressors, and the shield of weaker 
He now tendered it to the Kama- 
Syracuse ; calling upon 


hether that meddlesome 


states, throughout Greece. 
rinzans as their only security against 
ad of living in perpetual fear of her 
attacking her on an equal footing, 


them, inste aggression, to 


seize the present opportunity of 
jointly with Athens. 

In these two remarkable speeches, we 
the same line of counsel as he had taken 
congress of Gela, to settle all Sicilian 
ings to keep out the inter- 


find Hermokratés 


renewing substantially 
up ten years before at the 
* differences at home, and above all tl 
vention of Athens; who if she once got footing in Sicily, would 
st until she reduced all the cities 
f view for a Syracusan politician ; but by 
lly conclusive, for an inhabitant 


never re successively. This 


was the natural point ὁ 
no means equally natural, nor equa 
of one of the secondary Sicilian cit 
And the oration of Euphémus is an able 
Kamarineans had far more to fear 
His arguments to this point 


ies, especially of the contermi- 


nous Kamarina. plead- 


ing to demonstrate that the 
from Syracuse than from Athens. 
are at least highly plausible, 1 not convincing: but he seems to 
‘en to attack from the opposite quarter. If Athens 
subjects in Sicily, what motive has she 
by contending that if 


lay himself ΟἹ 
cannot hope to gain any 
for interfering? This Euphemus meets 
she does not interfere, the Syracusans and their allies will come 
to the enemies of Athens in Pelo 
ponnesus. It is manifest, however, that under the actual circum- 
Athens could have no real fears of this 
9 for meddling in Sicily were 


ce an 


across and render assistance 


stances of the time, 
nature, and that her real motive 


i Thucyd. vi, 83-87. 


ohne sda Ἐν ἘΠ ΠΡ Ὺ: 


εἰς 


ΠΕΡ Ἢ 


KAMARINA REMAINS ΝΈΤ " 
sty sas 85 ὁ Avs NEI RAL € 
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those 5 
: hope and encroachment, not of self-defence. But it 
shows how li πον 5s Ἂ ΠΣ 
᾿ : 10w little likely such hopes were to be realized, and th 
ioe thane Gini | ; -alized, an nere- 
te = 1dvised the whole plan of interference in Sicily w 
1a le > ἦε > ¢ 5 : a, 
= the Athenian envoy could say to the Kamarine in 
1e same strain as Nikias en wages Ras 
: i strain as Nikias had spoken at Athens when combati 
1@ WIS F > ay +t) .. : eae 
κῃ ἣν of the expedition: “Such is the distance of Si ‘ly 
rom Athens, and sucl i ae, aide 
3. ἢ such the difficulty i i 
y of cus iti 
force and ample territory combin 1, tl Te erste 
_and ed, that if we wished 
you Sicilians as subjects, w re ares 
| Sicilians a: subjects, we should be unable to do it: we ὁ 
ym 4 re Ζ y Qo ῪἝ» Mm « r , ᾿ = 
! 7 — you as free and powerful allies.”' What Nikia id 
a y t 1ens ac . ι ΟΥ̓ΡΆ ‘ ἄψο « as Sol 
s to dissuade his countrymen from the enterprise und 
sincere ν ᾿ " : ᾿ 1 4 : : ee 
κε" guts tion, Euphémus repeated at Kamarina for the pt 
vse of conciliati ‘ity ‘7 
en iliating that city; probably, without- believing it 
nself, yet the anticipation was not on that account th. ] ἦς 
and reasonable. pice χροὶ 
The Kamari 
2 am: wans fe ( 
sd: ae felt the force of both speeches, from Her 
cratés : ; “ ΜΠ ee a ᾿- 
peice a “ —— mus. Their inclinations carried them 
rards the Athenians. vet . : 
J ans, +t not without a certai ISP ivi 
sie ’ rts SPiV 
case Athens should prove completely su ty saad = 
y successful. “owards tl 
ards the 


Syracusans, 0 » contrary 
Ἶ ans, on the contrary, they entertained nothing but unqual 
a) ae 


3 < ἶ < ᾿ an bs ἢ 
ει» « 4 } l ith ut th II ὃ ᾿ 
εΠ de | y ᾿ ( ῳ] Vi Ol ( ( ; ( I i 
dil m0 cay pm ς ' « I swe I ( 
| : - « « ᾿ ~ 5 γί 
trie ndly st ntime nt towards b th par 1es b { t 7 ) ( 
. ᾽ , i ᾽ ᾿ u I fu al ( f al Ϊ to 
el he hoping t] Ls to avoid an nexXply ] ] } . | | > or 
γέ , . ‘ I la ie Te ach, W li¢ } V eT 
way the ultimate uCCeSS mi: lit turn. 
ΟἹ εἰ ΟἹ ΄ . ῃ calc ’ < < n < « « < Ἂ 1¢ ] 
| ty Υ ore ) ᾽ t ‘ - Ι | | i 
Was ) r ‘ ; "ἃ Zi Tr \ )ς Ct )ᾷ εἶ : a . 
pe h Aps the lea ΐ hazardous poli . In | mi rs Ϊ , 
nh ‘ima l ] ἯΙ Ol le } i { OW ΐ ¢ > be Ww 
οἱ I hye " { [1 Ϊ ve iture to red ; | pond 
N ¢ i ] l (ru ole ΐ - n 
— ae an 1 Lb \ “a ‘u < i I it CU i] I Ve wet ; { Irn ul 
il i> { ἴ ᾿ I ‘ iS il ν᾿ ln | . I I y F 7 
n I W r th ᾽ ] ὶ ‘ Ἵ ‘ | I ἐπε \ e¢ ἐς to 
8] ι t f \ In I i 5 ΓΟ γι. by a ly i irt f | - 
ti ke the e cir A | . ᾿ ‘ I ‘Pe . , 7° + . [; t sro ‘ r! 
« « 4 « ‘ c i 1 


a 


i Jy : > 
wucyd. vi, 86. Hue J 
ἥ , : ἡμεὶς μὲν YE OUTE ἐμμεῖν γνατοὶ Φ᾽ 2 
καὶ γενόμενοι κακοὶ κατεργασαίμεϑα, ἀδ acs ilsiinan δ, τ Α ον 
. γασαίμεϑα, ἀδύνατοι κατασχεῖν, ὃ Ἶ j 
καὶ ἀπορίᾳ φυλακῆς 707 > δῶ ἤχεῖν, CAR BROT Te TAS 
<t ia @ ᾿ 7¢ πολξων μεέγαλων καί παρασκευῇ ἠπειρωτιδων etc 
185 exactly the I: li ; we 
το tly the language of Nikias in his speech to the Atheniang 
vi ? Thucyd. vi, 88. 
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t, indeed, in the preceding month of July 415 Β.0. 
‘rst arrived. Had the vigorous policy urged 
the Athenians would always 
indeed, they had not already 
waverers like the 


a different aspec 
when the Athenians ! 
by Lamachus been then followed up, 
have appeared likely te 
become conquerors of Syracuse ; 80 that 
Kamarinzans would have remained attached to them from policy. 
The best way to obtain allies, Lamachus had contended, was, to 
in action, and to strik 


y succeed, if, 


be prompt and decisive e at the capital point 
while the intimidating effect of the 
an emphatic illustr 


at once, ir arrival was fresh. 
Of the value of his advice, ation is afforded by 
the conduct of Kamarina.! 

Throughout the rest of the winter, 
He merely despatched envoys for the purpos 
Sikels in the interior, where the autonomous 
the central regions of the island, for the most part dec! 
powerful Sikel prince Archdonidés, — send- 
camp at Naxos. Against 


Nikias did little or nothing. 
e of conciliating the 
Sikels, who dwelt in 
ared in his 


favor, — especially the 
and even money to the 
Nikias sent detachments for purposes of 
art did the like to 


ing provisions 
some refractory tribes, 
compulsion ; while the Syracusans on their p 
Such Sikel tribes as had becom 
from the struggle. As the spring ap- 
is position from Naxos to Katana, 


counteract him. e dependents of 


Syracuse, stood aloof 
proached, Nikias transferred h 
reéstablishing that camp which the 

He farther sent a trireme to Carthage, to 
from that city ; and a second to the Tyrrhenian maritime cities 
rn coast of Italy, some of whom had proffered to him 
mies of Syracuse, and now realized 
e nothing was obtained; why, we 
ars hence, 


Syracusans had destroyed.2 
invite cooperation 


on the southe 
ancient ene 
From Carthag 
hall find the Carthaginians, six ye 
invading Sicily with prodigious forces ; and if they entertained 
‘t would seem that the presence of Nikias in 
Sicily must have presented the most convenient moment for ex- 
To the Sikels, Egestezans, and all the other allies 
iers for bricks, iron bars, clamps, and 
all of circumvallation, which was te 


their services, as 
their promises. 
do not know ; for we 8 


any such intentions, 


ecuting them. 
of Athens, Nikias sent ort 


everything suitable for the Ww 


be commenced with the first burst of spring. 


1 Compare the remarks of Alkibiadés, Thucyil. vi, 91 


2 Thucyd. vi, 88. 
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While S 
such : , 
portentot preperanons were going on in Sicily, debat 
15. promise took pl: ΝΜ 7 tacoma ἃ. ates 
ζῶν, ἃ 2 on took place at Sparta. Immediately aft ᾿ 
5. near the rmpiei HArC er 
quarters, the S lympieion, and the retreat of Nikia τᾶν ἱ τ 
arters, the Syracusans : NIKIas Into Wi 
᾿ sey en racusans had despatched envoys to Pelopo nter 
nforcements. Here, again, we are: ΡΞ ΒΒ 
the lamentable consequences arisi Zain, we are compelled to notice 
» ‘ aS φ rising’ out f we τ AND 
Had he cc p of the inaction of Niki 
< » commenc —" ie < on of Nik 
ree 1enced the siege of Syracuse on his first ” las. 
ay be doubted whether any such envoy 5. first arrival, it 
to Peloponne y such envoys would have been 
2SUS Ὁ ¢ - 7 ‘ . = 56 Ss 
in time to “ at all; at any rate, they would not have a tp 
᾿ yr > a Ν . , $ > _— 
tl produce decisive effects.!. After exerting w a =e 
1ey could upon the Italian Greeks in thei 1g what influence 
envoys reached Cori | : eir voyage, the Syracus 
and obtain τὰ Corinth, where they found the warmest rec i 
ained promises of 5 : ὅλως. S epti 
nished env ον of speedy succor. The Corinthian : “ΜΗ 
shed envoys of their ow / ans fur- 
. ἢ to accompany 
ack their r : any them to ὃ 
back their request for Lacedemonian aid nia tas seein 


They found at the ς ee 
τς ὦ se spe oe at Sparta another advocate upon 
wit toi contin edhe τς: have counted, Alkibiadés. That 
in Peloponnesus ir rom Thurii to the Eleian port of Kylléné 
sus In a merchant-vessel,2 and now atari 


fry’ . 
Thucyd. vi, 88; vii, 42 
2p ‘ ip 
utarch Alkit » OF ‘dialed 
seems roads os 23) says that he went to reside at Argos; 
his friend to reconcile with the assertion of TI vdid gos; but this 
riend: wae hed 1 τὰς iucydidés (vi 
Corn ᾿ πων had incurred grave suspicions of t re eee 
elius Nepos (Alki! Sig reason. 
gl ὲ γι m, σα. 4) SAVS. W } ΄ 
Alk δὼ wane ὃ τς τῆν ays, with greater probabili 
ee went from Thurii, first to Elis, next t a of truth, that 
sokratés (De Bigis, O IS, next to Lhebes. 
ὲ gis, rat. xvi, s. 10) says 
him out of ‘ . ) Says that th > . 
all Greece. inscri : 16. Athenians bani 
reece, inscribed his name on a column, and s¢ : SSR 
, and sent envoys to 


I I n ἴ l A » 1a ; 80 th « δ Cc lle d 


ie ae : This wl 
in exneadingie ΝΑ s whole stateme ς A 
of the « igly loose and untrustworthy, carrviny back a "ὌΨΩΝ 
> conspiracy . Ἢ ; ὡς, ™ 2 co δον δι 
ment of et wig the Four Hundred to atime anterior ne φὸν τῆουν 
AiKiDiades. 3 ‘ ; o the banish- 
heik ta kanes te But among all the vague sentences, this — 
pee sr is banished him out of all Greece stands at eee 
nly ; r 
Maprel ety: — him from the territory of Athens and δὰ Ν ἢ They 
0 r’ros, as . 168. 
shnas τὰ ΜΆ as I have already said, seems to me v ee 
“ning é ye 1 copied the statement from this pase f te ΝΕ: 
under all ci ᾿ age of isokrateé 
witael eds circumstances, we are not to believe that Alkibi are 
hostilit t parently or went to Sparta, upon compulsion. Th ὡς eee 
ς ity to . " δὼ ei ’ . e ᾿ 
panies ἦπρ. μων we the disappointing her of the acquisition of Ὡς em ἘΝ 
) > eS ‘ A Η 
unwilling ied 16 left Sicily. Moreover, Thucydidés eto ταὶ ‘hit 
£ to go to Sparta, but only unwilling because he om ca - 
as afrai 


take refuge with the Lacedemonians 
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‘al invitation and safe-conduct from the Laceda- | | 
meonians of wh ; was at first vehemently afraid, ip cob ' mstratid despots ; and as all opposition to a reigning 
pases eer ᾿ 1 ail t them that Peloponnesian combi- 
nce of having raised agallis 
quence 0 


j ai t 


takes the name of The People, so from that time forward we 


continued to act as leaders of the people.! 
nation which 


‘ning with hoetility 
f Mantineia He now appeared, too, DarnINg 
of Man a. 


« x ΄- , - . stabs 


lished constitution was a democracy, so that I had no choice but 
to obey, though I did my best to maintain a moderate line of 
political conduct in the midst of the reigning license. It was not 


é a πῶσ unge her, 
nai? Having been the chief evil genius to plung . 
in his power. : is Ρ his own, into this ill-starred venture, he my family, but others, who in former times as well as now, led 
. ν ss ᾿ > 20 ils ow ὃ 7 ᾿ 
ainly for selfish end: a .r irreparable ruin. 
yee sbout to do his best to turn it into her irrepa ~ipran 
ras now ὃ 5 spati 3, Supple 
a stimulus, and unmeasured exaggerations, supp™ flamed 
His Sery. eee es : -racusan eloquence, and inflame 
1s wanting in Corinthian and Syracusé ciety ὧν 
yas - . : “3 y < 
i ard cood-wiil of the Spartan ephor: ΜΡ =e cress is 
ΑΝ ἐν νιν" His harangue in the Spartan congres 
-_ 3 activi ’ Ἂν — 
cision and ac : 


the people into the worst courses, those same men who sent me 
into exile. 1 always acted as leader, not of a party, but of the 
entire city ; thinking it right to uphold that constitution in which 
Athens had enjoyed her grandeur and freedom, and which 1 


» noasi ave heard it, as 
; by Thucydidés, who may possibly have hear ich he 
given to us ὉΣ if in exile. Like the earlier speech which 
imseli in exe. 4 . 2 48 
ye was then hims« eee ns. it is characteristic 
: ts into the mouth of Alkibiadés at Athens, ut is Tae de 
its ae βρρ ; 
-" ι scree: and interesting in another point ὁ οὐδ 
in ἃ high degree ; ὁ h of any leneth which we find in his history. 
7. - ee ) an 2 > 
atest composed speech ¢ “αὶ anslate the 
wn , substance, without professing to trans 
1 give here the substance, 

-ords. eee = ‘ting the 
ae I must address you, Lacedemonians, oe oS 
ὠς “ΠΗ irst, ῃ ὡ» c »ὦ . : ‘ Sem I can ΠῚ γ0 
rejudices current against me personally, agin hype “gre 

) τῷ . = 4 —_ a - ow , ᾿ 
, a hearing on public matters. You kn 
iad 6 ene Ἵ tion with Sparta, after my ancestors 
; , ble connechio ) ’ ; . 
renewed my pu ‘ed it. Moreover, 
before me had quarrelled with you and wenannens specially by 
ἢ μὲν ly cultivated your favor on all points, atte 7 
I assiduously ¢ ‘ ) τὰ ὯΝ was showing 
ttentions to your prisoners at Athens: but w hile I ΤῊΣ μων 
all this zeal towards you, you took the opportunity ὁ panel 
6 8S Σ ς - . snemies 
Z hich you made with Athens to employ erento a It 
wane ‘ ‘ry hands, and dishonoring » 
"ὦ thening their hands, 
a this conduct of yours which drove me to unite Wi εν κάρα 
Ww wi : 
eians and Mantineians ; nor ought you sas iis τυλεροβεδὶ 
ὃ n yourselves. ro 
ae ‘ch vou thus drew upon j eel 
mischief which y " forward parti 
of you hate me too, without any good reason, as ἃ “ be Pei- 
“ democracy. My family were always opposed 
san Ν ARS εὐ τῷ ἢ ἘΞ 


ε---.-  - »ὃ 


. . ‘ 4 m 
τὰ -afe-conduct and invitation fro 
siting for a safe-con ; 
artans, in fact, waiting ‘Sede ros (vi, 88 
4 - rane ρα mentions nothing about his goimg to Argos (vi, 88) 
em. 
) Thucyd vi, 88. 


found already existing.2 For as to democracy, all we Athenians 


of common sense well knew its real character. Personally, I 


have better reason than any one else to rail against it, if one could 
say anything new about such confessed folly ; but I did not think 


it safe to change the government, while you were standing by as 
enemies. 


“So much as to myself personally: I shall now talk to you 
about the business of the meeting, and tell you something more 


than you yet know. Our purpose in sailing from Athens, was, 


first to conquer the Sicilian Greeks; next, the Italian Greeks; 


afterwards, to make an attempt on the Carthaginian empire and 
on Carthage herself. If all or most of this succeeded, we were 
then to attack Peloponnesus. We intended to bring to this en- 
terprise the entire power of the Sicilian and Italian Greeks, 
besides large numbers of Iberian and other warlike barbaric mere 


’ Thucyd. vi, 89. Τοὶς γὰρ τυράννοις ἀεὶ ποτε ὀιάφοροὶ ἕσμεν, παν de τὸ 


ἐναντιούμενον τῳ ὁὀυναστεύοντι δῆμος ὠνόμασται καὶ an’ ἐκεινου ξυμπαρέ- 
μεινὲν ἡ προστασία ἡμὶν τοὺ πληϑους ᾿ : 

It isto be recollected that the Lacedamonians had been always opposed 
to τύραννοι, or despots, and had been particularly opposed to the Peisistra 
tid rupavvor, whom they in fact put down. In tracing his democratical! 
tendencies, therefore, to this source, Alkibiadés took the best means of ex 
cusing them before a Lacedemonian audience. 

* Thuacyd. vi, 89. ἡμεῖς ὁὲ τοῦ ξύμπαντος προέστημεν, δικαιοῦντες, ἐν J 
σχήματι μεγίστη h πόλις ἔτυχε καὶ ἐλευϑερωτάτη οὗσα, καὶ ὅπερ ἐδέξατό τις, 
γοῦτο ξυνδιασώζειν' ἐπεὶ δημοκρατίαν γε καὶ ἐγιγνώσκομεν οἱ φρονουντές τι, 
καὶ αὐτὸς οὐδενὸς ἂν χεῖρον, ὅσῳ καὶ λοιδορήσαιμε ἀλλὰ περὶ ὁμολογουμενῆς 


ἀνοίας οὐδὲν ἂν καινὸν λέγοιτο καὶ τὸ μεϑιστάναι αὐτὴν οὐκ ἐδόκει ἡμὶν ae 
φαλὲς εἶναι, ὑμῶν πολεμίων προσκαϑημένων 


τ σου ee te 
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cenaries, together with many new triremes built from the abun- 
dant forests of Italy, and large supplies both of treasure and 
provision. We could thus blockade Peloponnesus all round with 
our fleet, and at the same time assail it with our land-force ; and 
we calculated, by taking some towns by storm and occupying 
Others as permanent fortified positions, that we should easily con- 
quer the whole peninsula, and then become undisputed masters 
of Greece. You thus hear the whole scheme of our expedition 
from the man who knows it best ; and you may depend on it that 
the remaining generals will execute all this, if they can. Noth- 
ing but your intervention can hinder them. If, indeed, the 
Sicilian Greeks were all united, they might hold out; but the 
Syracusans standing alone cannot, beaten as they already have 
been in a general action, and blocked up as they are by sea. If 
Syracuse falls into the hands of the Athenians, all Sicily and all 
Italy will share the same fate; and the danger which I have 
described will be soon upon you. 

“It is not therefore simply for the safety of Sicily, — it is for 
the safety of Peloponnesus, — that I now urge you to send across, 
forthwith, a fleet with an army of hoplites as rowers ; and what 
1 consider still more important than an army, ἃ Spartan general 
to take the supreme command. Moreover, you must also carry 
on declared and vigorous war against Athens here, that the Syra- 
cusans may be encouraged to hold out, and that Athens may be 
in no condition to send additional reinforcements thither. You 
must farther fortify and permanently garrison Dekeleia in At- 
tica:! that is the contingency which the Athenians have always 
been most afraid of, and which therefore you may know to be 
your best policy. You will thus get into your own hands the 
live and dead stock of Attica, interrupt the working of the silver 
mines at Laureion, deprive the Athenians of their profits from 
judicial fines as well as of their landed revenue, and dispose the 
subject-allies to withhold their tribute. 

« None of you ought to think the worse of me because I make 


this vigorous onset upon my country in conjunction with her 


.--------. — 


. The establishment and permanent occupation of a fortified post in At 
tica, had been contemplated by the Corinthians even before the beginning 


of the war (Thucyd. i, 122). 
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enemies 
mies, I who once passed for a patriot... N 


mistrust my assur . 
; ssurances, as com 
exile. The worst en i ing from the reckless passion of an 
on vere emies of Athens are not those who mak 
ike you, but those . ake 
sil δ se who drive ἢ ; 
hos ; ive her best 
— I loved my country while I w friends into 
ove her no more, now that I am w 


or ought you to 


as secure as a citizen; 
: : ronged. In ἢ 
conceive my Ka ou. n fact, I d 
ih my self to be assailing a country still mine; I » 4 do not 
rying to win back a country now lost t ΤΊ ΕΝ 
-ς st to me. 
is not he, w avi . 16. real patrio 
vatience Baten having unjustly lost his country, acqui ‘dl 5 a 
ἰ ἜΝ but he whose ardor makes hi far aoc athes 
regain her. =r νι 
“ne . 
Employ me without fear, Lacedemonians 
———? 


danger or sufferine: in any service 
8 uffering; the more harm I did you haniantg : of 
S an 


* O not ‘ : y 


in Attica hich 8 

: : » upon which so much depends. You will ti 

own the : iat 
power of Athens, present as we = 


ery means to 


Real aeadiit ae 2 ll as future: you wi 
wha are in safety ; and you will become the fenton 
= eR ὡς as, by free consent and without force.”3 
wade ἊΝ Peseta turned upon this speech, no less 
“τς he eer to the purpose and the audience, than 
pina r ἕ ation of the character of the speaker ’ ΙΕ; 
contents became known at Athens, as they probably did he 
’ 


enemies cibiadés w 
ies of Alkibiadés would be supplied with a justification of 


th Bi II ; ve y 


had taken ; i 
< « SO much pain ~] to fi ( i 
. . - ‘ ast - n u 0n ] ] ‘itl ο i i 
SiO ] O ie r > ig j yu cer r i ν᾿] 1e “be —w a 1e detested 
Ss { ι} ἐ | ri¢ » € mone; of tl 5 ti 5 Ν 
© ite 4 tl ἕξ ΐ ] 
th democrac y i i « - y ) y 
« In his heart sul it j fro Ss 

ve ap ; ᾿ : ᾿ m necessit ᾿ 

----. a ΘΕ ¥ ΟἹ Θ j is 4 l I Lu a re i er f Ww 


i ΤΙ ΞΡ a ᾿ 
Ἰπσγά,. vi, 92. Kail y 7 ere ae 
' ‘ χείρων οὐδενὶ ἀξιῶ δοκεὶν ὑμῶν εἶναι, εἰ τῇ ἐ D 
, ἐμαυτοῦ 


ueTa τῶν πολεμιωτὰτ ) Ai 
l ων, Φιλόπολίς ποτε δοκὼν εἰ 
. J OKO εἰν by ἐγ 
? Thacyd. vi, 92. τε Ἀρκᾶραςν 
ἀσφαλῶς ἐπολιτεύϑην. 


T Τ 4 ᾿ , δ ατῶς ἐπὲρ ομαι. 
γεν φιλόπολι οὐκ ἔν ᾧ ἀδικοῦμαι ἔχω, ΘΝ 
i okies eigical )ὺ ἐπὶ πατρίδα οὖσαν ἔτι ἡγοῦμαι νῦν ἰέναι, πελὺ 
τὴν ἑ i “4d ve ovoav ἀνακτᾶσϑαι. Καὶ φιλόπολις οὗτος ὀρϑῶς, οὐ es 
αὐτοῦ adi eae ὡς, οὐχ ὃ 
Peis ah G wns ἀπολέσας μὴ ἐπίῃ, GAA’ ὃς ἂν ἐκ παντὸ = X ὃς ἂν 
πιϑυμεῖν πειραϑῇ αὐτὴν ἀναλαβεῖν. ς τρόπγυ διὰ τὲ 


" Thneyd. vi, 89-92. 
* Thucyd. vi. 23 
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The sentence of condemnation against him would now be 
those who at the time had depre- 
ore firmly persuaded thaa 
ligious mani- 


boast. 
unanimously approved, even by 
and the people would be m 
ssociation between irre 
Doubtless the inferences 80 
ause it represented, 


cated it; 
before of the reality of the a 
festations and treasonable designs. 
drawn from the speech would be unsound, bec 
not the actual past sentiments of Alkibiadeés, but those to which 
he now found it convenient to lay claim. As far as so very 
selfish a politician could be said to have any preference, democ- 
respects, more convenient to him than oligarchy. 

arger prospects to his 


Though offensive to his taste, it held out | 
nturous ambition, and his rapacity for 


love of show, his adve 
while under an oligarchy, the jealous restraints 
w equals, would be perhaps 


d on him by a fe 
r than those arising from the whole 
} 


eech for moderation, as Oppose 
of democracy. But this is a pretence 

and which Athenians of all parties 

astonishment. Such license as that 

n at Athens; and it was the 
nocracy towards foreign conquest, 
apprehension of the limits and 
ould be permanently 
δὲ point, and then 
nst himself, 


racy was, in some 


foreign plunder ; 
and repulses impose 
galling to his tempe 


more 
He takes credit in his sp 


people. 
to the standing license 
absurd even to extravagance, 
would have listened to with 
of Alkibiadés had never been see 


adventurous instincts. of the det 
combined with their imperfect 


ne their empire ¢ 
ated up to the highe 

and profit. As agal 
‘al enemies of unworthy 
dness, if they were 


conditions under which alo 
maintained, which he stimul 
made use of for his own power 
he had reason for accusing his politi 
manceuvres, and even of gross political wicke 
authors or accomplices — as seems probable of some — in 


mutilation of the Herme. 
ὁ to the commonwealth was far less 


advik 
the balance of pe! 


And if we are to strike 
between Alkibiadés and his enemies, 
parison his fraud upon the simplicity of the 
envoys, recounted in the last chapter but one of this History. 


If, then, that portion of the 


—— 


ve of Thucyd. vin, 89, 
voc τις φέρει, and the note 
chap. Lx. 


See a remarkable passa 


γὐκ ἀπὸ τῶν ὁμοίων, ἐλασσοὺμε 


it, in a later chapter of this History, 


the 


But most certainly, their public 
mischievous than his. 
‘sonal political merit 
we must take into the com- 
Lacedemonian 


speech of Alkibiades, wherein he 


ῥᾷον Ta ἀποβαίνοντα, ὡς 
in explanation of 
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teuches upon . a 241 
Rae ee ee and his own past conduct, j 
following portion in a ΠΣ just as little can wag is not 
poses of Athens in stig he professes to describe the sing 
designs as those which pages expedition. That any προ oe 
sited ‘awe he nnounces were ey hone 
probable ; oa oe and his immediate Seu λορερυκς 
by the armament κε + ee by the μηθεβγηρξορς a — 
diness and timid wie ikias, 18. utterly incredible a 
eight months after et = armament — during ae a 
Nikias, partially pe nseg at Rhegium — δον a lirst 
the unavailing some even by Alkibiadés, eevee by 
chat: Sie τ, dee ia Lamachus, and not strongly ie bY 
not at first fully ane nist to prove that Oto Asti 
they counted on alliane ae even to the siege of δυο. ee 
a and that those ees pa κῆρᾳ rae : _ which they ea 
— and easy conquest m athens with large hopes of 
with different eyes. If - were soon taught to see th 
Aiiieahs i eee Ikibiadés had him: e reality 
Sparta, — αι ε ari he professed to aaa ΣΝ κι 

scheme of Lamachus oubt that he would have es — at 
We find him, ey oa ΕΝ would have wlhiiaek ια his a 
the determination to ane nee speech delivered at Athens oe 
quests in Sicily pn κὸν ding out hopes that by means :, “is 
Sat aie 0s aa κε 8. might become mistress of al] i con- 

bility, is noticed be “A an alternative and as a favorab] oo 

wiiaceaanaue sig “a place, without expansion or cerned 

any such expectations the speaker did not reckon u = 

a not have oan Bead among his hearers. gptsow. 

the reasite whi omise, in his di 

hesaeioaie " afterwards talked τς ae bs Ate 

mercenaries, etc. pep — Sicily, Italy, Cithinan: ati 

gird round * Scent a a blockading fleet large jes 
charge of juvenile foll ; hic = he put forth such δ. ᾿ 
probably have been ἢ a which Nikias urged against hi —_ 
ta, though it has passe ieved by every one. His ἜΝ 
passed with some as a Sitegaaas te ns Spar 

e Grecian 
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MOVEMENTS OF NIKIAS 


of his superior acquai 36 
up to alarm his audience.! | pee tae Saale th + eae with the circumstances of the Itali 

Intended for this purpose, τὸ was eminently suitable and effec heen headed yma since his father Kleandridas, after h ἊΝ 
tive. The Lacedemonians had already been partly moved by the ris cir f sant Ast Sparta fourteen years before the P ἣ τῶν 

-epresentations from Corinth and Syracuse, and were even pre- pet = pe 7. Athenian bribes, had been domicil oo 
pared to send envoys to the latter place with encouragement to na ae β ρηρν rie ; Gylippus desired the Oulathiens ὦ 10 
hold out against Athens. But the Peace of Nikias and the alli- : gulf, and y two triremes for him to'Asiné, in the M = 
ance succeeding it, still subsisted between Athens and Sparta. : to prepare as many others as their dock Meee 
It had indeed been partially and indirectly violated in many ways, s could furnish. 
but both the contracting parties still considered it as subsisting, 
nor would either of them yet consent to break their oaths openly 
For this reason — as well as from the distance 


history, is in truth little better than a gigantic romance dressed 


and avowedly. 

of Sicily, great even in the estimation of the more nautical 

Athenians — the ephors could not yet make up their minds to ΐ 

despatch thither any positive aid. It was exactly in this point ὲ CHAPTER LIX, 

of hesitation between the will and the deed that the energetic / FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF 

and vindictive exile from Athens found them. His flaming pic- NIKIAS, DOWN TO THE acne Pn Ba peg OF SYRACUSE BY 

ture of the danger impending, — brought home to their own doors, : DEMOSTHENES, AND THE βου δλσωχοο κυ νερό νοιο UNDER 
N OF THE GENERAL WAR. 


and appearing to proceed from the best informed of all witmesses, i Tse Atheni 
: ὃ enian troops 
__ overcame their reluctance at once 5 while he at the same time were put in moti a at Katana, probably tired of inacti 
΄ bed Ὁ Ty y > Φ Ὧ ΠῚ o ’ a no 10n In t 16 ear 1 naction 
ainted out the precise steps W hereby their interference W ould be 7 ts, μι δὼ Δα ly spring, even before the arrival of 
1 : 1ens, and sailed t . 
o the desert 
ed walls 


-cndered of most avail. The transfer of Alkibiadés to Sparta : εὐ lien: ant δ ἢ : 

Aus reverses the superiority of force between the two contending ᾿ recently le sr rom Syracuse, which the Syracusans had 

shiefs of Greece: “ Momentumque fuit mutatus Curio rerum.” 3 H garrison pits ἃ ary ; Regs 

de had not yet shown his power of doing his country good, as 4 landed SE Ἔ te the neighboring fields, they reémbarke 

we shall find him hereafter engaged, during the later years of a Terias bel Fe similar purposes at the mouth of te a ἘΝ 

the war: his first achievements were but too successful in doing 5 cai en, after an insignificant skirmish, retu ree 
᾿ ana. ; rned to 


Having in vai 
ing in vain attacked the Syracusan 


An expediti , 
ber harm. , δ ὡς Ρ ‘dition into the interior of the island 
The Lacedemonians forthwith resolved to send an auxiliary i the Γ νὰ τ θῖνα alliance of the Sikel town of Kentori 5 i 
᾿ ᾿ . ἐ ἌΡ ΔΙΡΥ being now arriv ι pa; an 
ree to Syracuse. Bu s ¢ not be done before th 5 μ arrived fr _— 
fore Syra t as this could not be lor befor the ; ἀδμμιὁ caine ᾿γκώδιο hs om Athens, they prepared for 
spring, they nominated Gylippus commander, directing him tc : two hundr 1 1 yracuse. Nikias had received from Atl 
᾿ ‘ eS, Ἵ ed and fi ss ν - ) 
proceed thither without delay, and to take counsel with the Cor- ; were and fifty horsemen fully equipped, for wh — 
e to be procured in Sicily,® thirty ho be vhom horses 
; , rse-bowmen, and 
eT Si , and three 


speedily as the case admitted.3 We de | & 
‘ Thucyd. vi, 104. ae oe pases OTe 


inthians for operations as 

not know that Gylippus had as yet given any positive evidence 
of that consummate skill and activity which we shall presently : Horses were so largely bred in Sicily, ths 

be called upon to describe. He was probably chosen on accourt mto Attica and Central Greece Sophoklés, (μὰ κ΄ Bing pts ae ary 


" ; ’ f z 
Στείχουσαν ἡμῖν, ἁ tiveain 1h 
ἡμῖν, ἁσσον, Αἰτναίας ἐπὶ 


" Plutarch, Alkib. c. 17. 2 Lucan, Pharsal. iv, 819. ibe 
Th: : : . Di iii lozov βεβῶσαν 
Thecyd vi, 93; Plutarch, Alkib. c. 23; Diodor. xiii, 7. ἃ ea sc ale i 
; icilian horses were of unu 
nusually 


8 Vol. 7 aes was. 


a anne 
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hundred talents in money. He was not long in furnishing them 
with horses from Egesta and Katana, from which cities he alse 
received vome farther cavalry, so that he was presently able to 
muster six hundred and fifty cavalry in all.' 

Even before this cavalry could be mounted, Nikias made his 
first approach to Syracuse. For the Syracusan generals on their 
side, apprized of the arrival of the reinforcement from Athens, 
and aware that besieging operations were on the point of being 
commenced, now thought it necessary to take the precaution of 
occupying and guarding the roads of access to the high ground 
of Epipole which overhung their outer city. 

Syracuse consisted at this time of two parts, an inner and 
outer city. The former was comprised in the island of Ortygia, 
the original ‘settlement founded by Archias, and within which the 
modern city is at this moment included: the latter or outer city, 
afterwards known by the name of Achradina, occupied the high 
ground of the peninsula north of Ortygia, but does not seem to 
have jomed the inner city, or to have been comprised in the same 
{fortificat on. This outer city was defended, on the north and east, 
by the 568, with ro ks presenting great difficulties of landing, and 
by a sea-wall; so that on these sides it was out of the reach of 
attack. Its wall on the land-side, beginning from the sea some- 
what eastward of the entrance of the cleft now called Santa 
Bonagia, or Panagia, in a direction westward of south as far 

the termination of the high ground of Achradina, and then 
rned eastward along the stone quarries now known as those of 
Capucins and Novanteris, where the ground is in part 80 


of Achradina thus constituted the outer city ; while 


cep, that probably little fortification was needed. This fortified 
} 


lower ground, situated between it and the inner city, or Ortygia, 
seems at this time not to have been included in the fortifications 
of either, but was employed (and probably had been employed 
even from the first settlement in the island), partly for religious 
processions, games, and other multitudinous ceremonies ; partly 
for the burial of the dead, which, according to invariable Grecian 
eustom, was performed without the walls pf the city. Extensive 
catacombs yet remain to mark the length ef time during which 


this ancient Nekropolis served its purpost 


rca a μὼὰ 


seoioy Ea Sana 
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To the northwest of the outer city wall, in the direction of’ the 
port called Trogilus, stood an unfortified suburb which afterwards 
became enlarged into the distinct walled town of 'Tyché. Wes 
of the southern part of the same outer city wall, nearly south. 
west of the outer city itself, stood another suburb, afterwards 
known and fortified as Neapolis, but deriving its name, in the 
year 410 B.c., from having within it the statue and consecrated 
ground of Apollo Temenités,! which stood a little way up on the 
ascent of the hill of Epipole, and stretching from thence down 
southward in the direction of the Great Harbor. Between these 
two suburbs lay a broad open space, the ground rising in gradual 
acclivity from Achradina to the westward, and Simiatehing in 
breadth as it rose higher, until at length it ended in a omall 
pe mound, called in modern times the Belvedere. This 
acclivity formed the eastern ascent of the long ridg i 
ground called Epipole. It was a triangle ot ae 
plane, of which Achradina was the base: to the north as well as 
to the south, it was suddenly broken off by lines of limestone 
clifi (forming the Sides of the triangle), about fifteen or twenty 
feet high, and quite precipitous, except in some few openings 
made for convenient ascent. From the western point or apex 
of the triangle, the descent was easy and gradual — excepting 
two or three special mounds, or cliffs —towards the city, the 
mterior of which was visible from this outer slope. 

According to the warfare of that time, Nikias, could only take 


yracuse by 


) building a wall of circumvallation so as to cut off 
te supplies by land, and at the same time blockading it by sea. 
Now looking at the inner and outer city as above described, at 
the moment when he first reached Sicily, we see that — after 
the Syracusans and driving them within their walls, 
the first part of the process — he 

7 wall in a dire tion nearly SOULD- 
of the clett of Santa Bonagia, 


the ‘Temenités so as to reach the 


thout the walis, there 

vy, beauty, or noto 

1 Lneir invasion of the island, scven vearsg 
Nikias, carried it away with them and trans 
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+ far west 

Great Harbor at ἢ t not tal lpi ᾿ landed in 

, ain lanc ly he might have ianat 
Ortygia with the main land. Ur hi ὅ i}. } no from the 
t Harbor and executed the same all, ὈΘΟΊΠΕΤΗΕ ἘΣ ΩΣ 
‘te end Or he might have preferred ; 
nosit end. a short wall would 


ward 


(crea eonstruct twa 


city separately : 
: as, ἊΝ 


isthmus joining (Ortyoia, While ἃ 


rnd not in the Great 
opposite to Ortygia. 
ἜΣ . 


the time when Nikias frst 


᾿ "οἱ ] all . | ‘ 
= ἶ ΠΙ( > ihe aliowed, tl 
inv months of inaction \ nien } 


4i3 ¥ 


‘bilities, and had ΟἹ 


hoth these DOSS! 


intended enterprise. 


had barred out 
the difficulties of his 
y both their inner 


new wall, coverine vv As 


. 


W hole 1ront W hich fact d the slope ΟἹ uy 


“ 
εἰ 


κ- . “| thy, 
stretching across th 


har to the osite sea near δὲ 
from the (,real Harbor to the Opposite st 


1) 7 ct 
expanaline wesi 
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ward so as to include withu 


ἱ 17 ] (γῇ 
} to rrain¢ yt 
| y Ι αν: Όκ 14 sits 
ana con ‘ rat 


it | hx 
᾿ . - + ὑ ty own τ 
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Ι λ Υ}" 
6 for the expr 


» Great 
bi the precipitous soutner! 
«ἡ τὰ i I . 
necessity of beginning hi 
} 


ound of Epipole, and ὁ 


r up on 


a greater importance 


less furnished with 


DLO . 
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nta Bonagi 
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have made this discovery earlier than the Syracusan generals 


who — having been occupied in augmenting their defences on 


another point, where they were yet more vulnerable — did not 
make it until immediately before the opening of the spring cam- 
paign. It was at that critical moment that they proclaimed a full 
niuster, for break of day, in the low mead on the left bank of the 
Anapus. After an inspection of arms, and probably final distri- 
bution of forces for the approaching struggle, a chosen regiment 
of six hundred hoplites was placed under the orders of an Andrian 
exile named Diomilus, in order to act as garrison of Epipole, as 
well as to be in constant readiness wherever they might be 
wanted.' These men were intended to occupy the strong ground 
on the summit of the hill, and thus obstruct all the various 
approaches to it, seemingly not many in number, and all narrow 
But before they had yet left their muster, to march to the sum- 
intelligence reached them that the Athenians were already 
possession of it. Nikias and Lamachus, putting their troops 
board at Katana, had sailed during the preceding night to a 
landing-place not far from a place called Leon, or the Lion, which 
was only six or seven furlongs from Epipole, and seems to have 
lain between Megara and the peninsula of Thapsus. They here 
landed their hoplites, and placed their fleet in safety under cover 
a palisade across the narrow isthmus of Thapsus, before day 

d before the Syracusans had any intimation of their arrival. 
lheir hoplites immediately moved forward with rapid step to 
mounting seemingly from the northeast, by the 

1 farthest removed from Syracuse ; so 

he summit called Euryalus, near the apex 

described. From hence they commanded 

slope of Epipole beneath them, and the town of Syracuse to 


eastward. ‘They were presently attacked bv the Syracusans, 


no broke up their muster in the mead as soon as they heard the 
the road by which they had to march, approaching 

the southwest, was circuitous, and hardly less 

English miles in length, they had the mortification 

oi sceing that the Athenians were already masters of the position αὶ 
and when they hastened up to retake it, the rapid pace had 80 


— a 
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disordered their ranks, 
hay 


advantage, besides having the hig! 


were driven back to their city wit! 
regiment being slain; wlu 
ths high ground of Euryalus, as w 
the slope of E pipolz.' | 
This was a most Important : antage ; ind l, seemingly 
eSS« ntial to the suc essful proseculiol f the 5] e. t was rained 
by a plan both well laid and well executed, grounded upon the 
omission of the Syracusans to occupy a post ol εἶ Ὑ did not 
at first perceive the importance, an hich in fact only acquired 
its preeminent importance from the ne\ cement made by 
the Syracusans in their fortifications. ᾿ς extent, therefore, it 
depended upon a favorable acciden hich could not have been 
reasonably expect dto occur. The capture of Syracuse was cere 
tain, upon the supposition that he attack ἃ iege of the city 
had been commenced on the first arrival ἢ the Athenians in the 
island, without ΟἹ) ing lor al improveme nt | its defensi- 
bility. sult he iomenti such delay was allowed, suc 38 ceased 
to be certain. depending more or less upon this rable turn 
of accident. The Syracusans actually did a great deal to create 
additional difficulty to the besiegers, at ight have done more, 
especially in regard to the occupation of the }] h round above 
Epipolz. Had they taken this precaution, the efiective prose 
‘on of the siege would have been rendered extrem: ly 
not completely frustrated. } 
On the next morning, Nikias and Lamachus marched 
army down the slope of Epipole near to the Syra 
and offered battle, which the enemy did not a 
withdrew » Athenian troops ; after which 


a ἢ 


was to construct a fort on the high ground Οἱ 
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position called Syké, lower down on Epipola, 
midway between the northern and southern cliffs. 
i, with as much rapidity as possible, a walled 
‘ircle, intended as a centre from whence the 
ircumvallation was to start northward towards 
southward towards the Great Harbor. This 

ive cove red a considerable space, and was 

an outwork in front covering an area ef one 
Astounded at the rapidity with which the 
this construction,2 the Syracusans marched 
repared to give battle in order to interrupt it. 
inquishing the work, drew up on their 
‘acusan generals were so struck with 
soldierlike array, as compared with 


own ranks, that they withdrew their 


7 


ack into the city without venturing to engage; merely 


ν᾽ 


oO! horse to harass the operations of the besiegers, 


masses. ‘The newly-acquired Athe- 
eht for the first time into 

aid of one tribe of their own hoplites, 
horse, drove them off with some loss, 
y occasion on which we 

it into conflict; though 

the great reason for 

likias continued his block 
Circle,? then beginning 


p Kavejouevot 
aS | 

eKxks in tne allivence 
e some examples, Thu- 


98, says that the Circle is spoken 
d never been completed. I con- 
2,4)— τῷ ἄλλῳ τοῦ κύκλον 

where I think τῷ ἄλλῳ τοῦ 

, as plainly appears from the ac- 

thern sea. I am persuaded 

and Dr. Arnold himself indicates two pag 
ken of as having been completed 


119 


ι) 
« 


northerly direction from the 


his wall of circumvallation in ἃ , 
of his 


Circle towards Trogilus: for which purpose 
1 woo εἰ Ι deposit 


forces were employed in bringing stones and " : 
ing them in proper places along the intended line. 50 trongly 
did Hermokratés feel the inferiority of the Syracusan hoplites in 
the field, that he discouraged any fresh gent ral action, and pro- 
posed to construct a counter-wall, or eross-wall, traversing the 


11 


. ton atennmvallation “ὁ neceasari! 
space along which the Athenian circumvaliation must necessarily 


be continued so as to impede its farther progress. A tenable 
counter-wall, if they could get time to carry U sufficiently far to 
ν᾿ lefeat the intent of the 

by his 
a δὦ 


«τῇ ἐὃ 
: i i vice 
attacks, the Syracusans caicuiat n σ ' 8 
1 : . lori y +} ‘ 7 11TY ΓῚ ὁ ν ~ ry tor 
sufficient force to repel them, during te 5Ὲ ne n 


: ει ἃ are front outwo Such palisad 
hastily constructing the palisade, or tron ᾿ 8 


. : ᾿ , ATT laotaly ¢ 
a defensible terminus, W ould completely 
ee a Ee oa 
besiegers: but even i Nikias should in 


would serve them as a temporary 

the more elaborate cross-wall be hind it, and 
a. 

worst, compel Nikias to suspend all | 


his whole force to dislodge them.! 


ils pl Ce 


counter-work was — 
cliff of Epipole and 


cA ᾽ν» 


marsh’ 
. ’ τ). 

crossed. But 

counter-wall of the Syracusans wa 


y 


of Epipole, between the Athenian 
at the Syracusan newly-erect 


This was all hard, firm eround, such as the 
at any point there might perhaps pe 80m 


they would be mere exceptions to the gerc 


It appears to me that 


» 
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Accordingly, they took their start from the postern-gate nea) 
the grove of Apollo Temenités ; a gate in the new wall, erected 
four or five months before, to enlarge the fortified space of the 
city. From this point, which was lower down on the slope of 
Epipolz than the Athenian circle, they carried their palisade 
and counter-wall up the slope, in a direction calculated to inter- 
sect the intended line of hostile circumvallation southward of the 
Circle. The nautical population from Ortygia could be employed 
in this enterprise, since the city was still completely undisturbed 
by sea, and mistress of the great harbor, the Athenian fleet 
not having yet moved from Thapsus. Besides this active crowd 
of workmen, the sacred olive-trees in the Temenite grove wert 
cut down to serve as materials ; and by such efforts the work was 
presently fnished to a sufficient distance for traversing and inter- 
cepting the blockading wall intended to come southward from the 
Circle. It seems to have terminated at the brink of the precip- 
itous southern cliff of Epipole, which prevented the Athenians 
from turning it and attacking it in flank ; while it was defended 
; by a stockade and topped with wooden towers for dis- 

iles. One tribe of hoplites was left to defend it, 
vd of Syracusans who had either been employed on 
the work or on guard, returned back to the city. 

During ἢ his process, Nikias had not thought it prudent to 
interrupt them. Employed as he seems to have been on the 
Circle. and on the wall branching out from his Circle northward, 
he was unwilling to march acri . slope of Epipole to attack 


them with half his forces, leaving his own rear exposed to ἃ 


rom the numerous Syracusans in the city, and his own ( 


Athenian 

καταλαμβάνειν τὰς ἐφόδους, means “to get befor with the attacks,” 
{see ‘Lhucy: 57, v, 30. This is in fact the more usual meaning of 
Egodoc | ‘pare Vii, 5; Vii, 43; 1,6; v, 35; vi, 63), “attack, approach, 
visit.” etc. There are doubtless other passages in which it means, “the way 
or road through which the attack was m .de:” in one of these, however (vil, 
51). all the best editors now read éc0001 instead of ἐφόδου. 

It will be seen that arguments have been founded upon the inadmissible 
sense which the Scholiast here gives to the word ἔφοδοι : see Dr. Arnold 
Memoir on the Map of Syracuse, Appendix to his ed. of Thucyd. vol. ii 
p. 271. ' Thucyd. vi, 100. 
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λ Γ Ἦν "oO tnlaw ha wi = ha it} n cliff Per rendered 1 imassall: ἜΣ 
only partially guarded. Moreover, Dy uch delay, he was ff. which ren A red it unass ailable in 

Ὁ] d te pro ecute his own part e the circumvallation without was warned of the necessity of becoming master 
ena 1c J i - ΔῚΣ με i i . 


ce ἐν ee t3 | of t! liff. so as to deprive them of this resource in futu 
hindrance, and to watch tor an Opporcul ᾿ i ‘ is i ny ) Aa 3} re, 
9 Ἰ °,) " ᾿ ΟΞ > κυ 7 ω 4 
1] with advantage. Such an opportunity soon occurr ἃ Accordingly, without stayjng to finish his blockading wall, regu- 

counter-wa ‘ AlAs oe rt . : πο : _ Ὑ 

‘act αἱ the time when he had acc ymplished the far * nnportatl ly and continuously from the Circle southward, across the slope 
ust at the trme when he haa accopypeeees es ) ν τὰ ee 
oe t of destroying the aqueduct hich supplie he city | £ Epipol, he left the Circle under a guard, and marched across 
object οἱ aestroyine | AM ' ’ ες, , . ome : 

ἂν ee ἐῶν δ νυ, eacusans ΔΌΌΘΙ + once to take possession of the southern cliff, at the point where 
partially at least, with water for GPinaihe. 7 sau i 

c < " 5 ? ᾿ . Ὰ ᾿ ᾿ . δ rm . 

: ad wet confidence. both by completion ὁ . blockading wall was intended to reach it. ‘This point of the 
to have been filled wit niidence, I _ te wai eT an vt 
thei ter-wall, which seemed lective bar to the besiegers hern cliff he immediately fortified as a defensive position, 

19} counter-Wall, WHICH See! ἱ : us wats , aS ᾿ ς ᾿ 
as ™,.2 trihe lef | resently began t by he accomplished two objects. First, he prevented the 
and by his inaction. The trib ton gu: , | Jen a ἜΣ ι 
l Ἢ heir vigilance : instead o ecupv1n the all, tents yracusans [ro aval mploying the cliff as a flank defence for 
reiax in tneir 1011: : 1η5168 : yy * ees ° . ° 
Tere them from the midday sun; a second counter-wall. Next, he acquired the means of provid- 
were erected behu sh lem irom ἃ = age : Sec τής: é 
hil ven permitte emselves to take repose during thi 16 ane asy road of communication between the high 
while some even permittes - nie caused ὙΠ ΟΡ Α 
} 7 the city wal Such ; e did not escape the rou f Epipole ai he low marshy ground beneath, which 
our Within we chy wai oe a 3's ra ᾿ : ' a : 
Atl rener 1] \ . silent! repar;»e : ὶ wult for m1 iday. ied Kpipole "O! 1e Great Harbor, and across which the 
Athenian generals, WHY sien) pvr * : ᾿ ες sr ; 
= hundred cl anki teh, θὰ | ys clothed in Athenian wall of circumvallati must necessarily be presently 
iree hundred chosen Ho} 3 WII diets — : : 
‘ 4 shi >» ἵ a the OCCas ; ι 
pano} i1eés ΟῚ 
) > ee . +1491 hy . > > ce . 
and run across StLraiciit ὕκλον ἐτείχιζον οἱ Αϑη- 
: ταυτῃ πρὸς τὺν ueyay 


ὁμώλου 


: ᾿ -wal sive in the text what I believe to be the meaning of this sentence, 
Ὺ ite Trey) Υ͂ rrom 4 } ( | | { {) ‘ | 
Temenite postern-gate 1 : pete what I b 
} } 9 | ᾽ ᾿ ή ᾿ ’ ’ > 


. 1 } ῦ κύκλου are not clear,and have been differently 
commenced. she rapia i . ἘΠΕ ' ; am str n his first edition. had construed them as if it stood 


bundred was Οἱ 
the stockade and the counter-W 


who, taken by surprise, aband 


if the fortification now begun on the cuiif 
. Circle. In his second edi- 
to translate them in a manner 
- ͵ ΠΩ ᾿ tern-cate ῃ ᾿ r. Arnold, onsiders them as equivalent to ἀπὸ τοὶ κύκλου 
behind their wall to elver the Οἱ γι ὍΣΣ ᾿ ὦ tats 
a en ΤΠ ' al τ how τὰ = Loe ut not at all lying that the fresh work performed was con- 
2 ᾿ γ" Ι ' ΤΠ ᾿ | (ret itl. ᾿ . i ἐ j ὲ 4 ἃ ἃ ‘ 
Betor: αἱ | em ¢ id 2 ‘ ious with the 1 he believes t have been the fact. If 
hundred, and the Athenian ἃ ican Manu © ; construed, tl ul ly, “ start ym the Circle as a base 
that } Orne eption of the evFnt 
' words, to proceed upon the analogy of 
1@se a oh ike a a" ξ ᾿ κασι . ; eng 
: ee | ΟἹ ty ler wo or three passages 1 d. i, 7; i, 46; 1,99; vi, 64— Αἱ δὲ παλαιαὶ 
ρ ce iT} ) Liic {11 π|.:} : 5 ἈΝ 4 ; , ( ΄ ͵ ὡς times 
th : ᾿ ι ι ᾿ λῃστείαν ἐπιπολὺ ἀντισχοῦσαν ἀπὸ ϑαλασσῆης μᾶλλον 
however, the Syracusal site! Epp eee eee . ὠκίσϑησαι ἔς ὲ λιμὴν, καὶ πόλις ὑπὲρ αὐτοῦ κεῖται ἀπὸ 
these foremost 9 ienians an ball ’ Ζ LAU nce ἐν tr ᾿Ελαιαωτιόι τῇ Θεσπρώτιδος, ᾿Εφύρη. In these passages 
rith loss. But the general movement 7 Sa ΔΝ a is used in the same sense as we find azovev, iv, 125, signifying 6 apart 
been completely triumphant. ghey pu α ἢ from, at tance from : but not implying any accompanying idea of 
Ὶ he nalicade. and carried tl sateris awa notion, or proceeding from, either literal or metaphorical. 
wall, plucked up the palisade, and carl he Mat on ᾿ . : ι —_— 
Nes e Athenians began to fortify, at soma distence from their Circle, the 
the use οἱ their own circumvalation. ee ee ᾿ : 


As the recent Syracusan countcr-wor 
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ate 
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cent ats, cence 
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—— simult ous palisade and ditch hi: ἢ carne 
earried. 48 his troops would have to carry on simuitancou pali ade and ditch had been carried, 


ΑΥ̓͂ “wranpican on 
vy on the high ground A large Syracusan ft 


operations, part! 


. 


and its defenders driven of 
rece came out from the city to sustain them, 
ground beneath, he could not allow them to and retake it, general action now ensued, in the low 
[ - 7 ΚΡ: Ἂ mat nena steve . . ΑΨ ν . Mh y ry 5 , : . 
other by a precipitous cliff which woald prevent re ady mutual ground between the cliff of Epipole, the harbor, and the river 
ὧδ ἜΘ The intermediate space between the Circle and the Anapu lhe superior discipline of the Athenians proved 
DBSiSt< ie. ed - ] ς ν ° 
cesstul: the Syracusans were defeated and driven back οἱ 
wall. with the intention of coming hack to it, as was in fact side th; right wing fled into the city, and thei 

[4 4 ᾿ . 1 .ο . 

m- ὡ 


I portion of their best force, the horsemen), 
’ τ isolates as strong ΟἹ banks of the 
pleted. The Circle though isolat l, wa Ons * 8 


- river Anapus, to reach the bridge. Flushed 

| ar Ἵ if " ] νυ ᾿ ᾿ 
Ἵ " | ‘tcolf acainst attack, and was ἃ γ 5! ith 7 » Athenians hoped to ea ) om this 
time to maintain itself against attack, an A | cut them off from [bis 


ly of three hundred hoplites ran fast 
By this new movement, the 


si es Ol : ttin bridge first. 
carrying a second counter-wal » same yDID 


ἊΨ 
οὶ 


° Θ᾽ τὰς for the time left with an unfinished 
fortified point of the cliff, was for the time leit with 


2 
- 


ἢ 


ες Δ 
itl, 


ig { * wa as in the end οἱ 
afterwards done, and this portion οἱ wall wa 1 the 


in 
soned. 


In this hasty movement they 


« 


iat the Syracusan cavalry turned upon them, 
it, and threw them back upon the 


rr. SO Li 
catalog thenian rig 
the enemy were Mastets oT tb | : tl ie eo 
> . ryt ω ᾿ the Tl vitives comn - Ἢ -. 
pie : κὸν ἮΝ ‘ ee git mmMmunicate d he lI 
᾿ Ἰ i is uiecr. ne 7] se the Ὁ: , annear 
sround or marsh between tl hern clifl Diy pees ee 
th | | : i | : Lys nanhn —_ 
rr Harbor ; being as yet tre n ἱ LUG, 4amacnus, Who 
the Great Harbor ; I ‘ : , | | : 
: οί ‘ till at aid with the Arveian hoplites and as 
Athenian fleet was still a . | 


| . ° . . ; 
could collect. His ardor carried him incautious 


seemingly as far as 


— they resolved to carry | 


a 1; if ν r YY γ - ᾽ . 
( rossed a ditch with veryv Tew followel ] 


ι} >} 
Ae could follow him. He was here 
intersect the line ane re 
combat with a horseman named Kallikrat 
were driven back when his soldiers came 


snatch and carry off his dead | 


and retreated behind the 


‘er was thus er 


= 4 
. ν “4 ᾽ : a } ' \eoat Ϊ mv } τ Visit + {1854 and tem OrarvVv flicht of 
the besiegers from reaching th at Hi ᾿Ξ β . oe | 
Lamachus overcame lifficulty before him with abit 


Henan 1 wing, al the hdrawal of Lamachus from 
bravery. Descending inexpect cui’ I [ | eT 11 ͵ 


εἰ 


ft to reinforce it, impart ‘esh courage to the Syracusan right, 
break. from his fort on the ΟἿ of Mpipote ! = dial 


iia aa σόα ΙΓ ΓΙ wh hey again came forth to renew 
t t] and providin ΓΟ With planks δὲ road gates - whi heir generals attempted a diversion by send- 
yeneathn, — ad 2 Vidal i Lit Ι | : 
$0 bridge over the marsh where lil Va Ci iy pi ; ic ; ia | 


1} ot 
ril Yavcs ot 


: letachment from t thwest 9 the city to 
contrived to reach and surprise the patsade wilt ΣΝ | τὴ ; “πε 


I Atneni circie On the mid-Aiope ΟἹ Epipole. As this 
i ( ᾿ t the ss » time given tor the Athe 
of morning. Orders were at th al θυ 


nian fleet to sail round from Th: 


Diodorus erroneously places 
i ’ the en v4 cet on the rear Οἱ 
as to divert the attention ΟἹ τῇ lemy, an 
: 
palisade work. but 


~ ἡ 


͵ r th arrival of Grylippag 
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t and al eonsiderable distance trom the 

} 1 to ἢ pared ΤΟΥ͂ attack, and 
ly 

battle, they 1Opce 0 Ul “7 

thus to carry it by surprise. | 

timed, was on the point of succeeding. 

| rer -ork in front, an 

“Δ. ᾿ . covering outwork τη front, : 

wee ee at he combatants 


' 
: 


f its garrison to reinforce t 7 
saved by the presence Οἱ mind 
He directed 


ably stripped ot act 0 ὅ- 
in the lower ground, was only ne pr 
of Nikias, who was lving ill within it. 


ον + . ° " 
= » set Gre to a quantity of wood which 


Q immediately t Ξ 
ttendants immediat ) — 
tering engines Οἱ the army, in front ot 


‘revented all farther advance 


“4? 
at 


} 
i i 
|. so that the flames 1 ston 
assailants, and forced them to retreat. Lhe 
.rved as a signal to the Athenians engaged 1n 


. immediately sent reinforcements ἴθ the 
LAA aA δ, 
the same time the Atheman Heet, 


al , ᾿ 
ἢ sailing into the Great tiar- 
hreatening the Syracusans on a new side, 
attention to the defence of their city, 50 that 
rom the field and their detachment from 


. brought back within the walls. 


rryving with 


atte mpt on the Uircie su ceeded, Cal : 
ture of Nikias, and eombined with the 


‘eld on that same day, 1 would have ΟἹ 


t+ 
Vi t 


ἣ rthel! progr ss Or tne 
‘ I ! \y 


: ‘ δ — a yminent 
But in Spite Ol oUt ἢ imminent 


it 1) ; Om nd 
autporizt ιἰ COmMmMaAnG 


. ᾿ ᾿ “a 
if thea « 
actual resuil οἱ if Li) 


and the Svracusans more discourag' 
eliv\aé LEE & J τ « 


} ry 7 are = , 
discouragement, Was, t! 


art permanen! 
station near the 
army ani 
with the construction Lhe southernmost 
3 ircumvallation ; beginning immediately 


μ᾿ ν᾿ 7 ** . a ΕῚ 
1 point of descent from the sou 
a 


τὰ 


. . i. > 
bhuacyG Vi, ave 


nletely victorious 
left the Athenians completely v1 ious, 
d than ever. What materially 
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and stretching across {ἢ} lower marshy ground to the Great 
Harbor. ‘he distance between these two extreme points was 
about eight stadia or nearly an English mile: the wall was 
double, with gates, and probably towers, at suitable intervals, 
space of considerable breadth, doubtless roofed over 
it served afterwards, with the help of the adjoining 
citadel on the cliff, as shelter and defence for the whole Athenian 
army. The Syracusans could not interrupt this process, nor 
could they undertake a new counter-wall up the mid-slope of 
Epipole, without coming out to fight a general battle, which they 
did not feel competent todo. Of course the Circle had now been 

put into condition to defy a second surprise. 
But not only were they thus compelled to look on without 
i ‘kading wall towards the Harbor. It was now, 
they began to taste the real restraints and 
privations of a siege.! Down to this moment, their communication 
with : iapus and the country beyond, as well as with all 
; ; Harbor, had been open and unimpeded ; 
arrival of the Athenian fleet, and the change of 
thenian army, had cut them off from both,2 so tha 
upplies of provision could reach them except a 
le ships. On the side of Thap- 
ἔ of Epipole affords only two or three 
they had before been blocked up 
and a portion of the fleet seems 
so that nothing now 
the northern portion, 
the besieced, especially 
ἃ themselves, for the 

ig in supplies. 
for such purposes tl 


lelorine road: moreover 


καὶ μᾶλλ ον ἢ πρὶν 


however, is wrong in stating (xiii, ) that the 
Aen? ' +} ey c 7 2 ; ps , 
occupied th temple οἱ Zeus Olympius and the polichné. or hamlet, 


surrounding It, the right bank of th« Anapus. These posts remained 

always occupie he Syracusans, thmughout the wl war (Thucyd 

vii, 4, 37) 
VOL. VIL 1a 
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258 HIS Vivi i ΓΙ, ἔς 


he | 1, wl - Nikias thought colleagues had caused them to be recently displaced from their 
ails , » peslevged, whenever iNTAlieS bev ‘Fy ] ] 
» renaert d unavailabl to the -- Α Ν ἐν ' ἡ μεν ΕἾ Ὲ ΕΠ Ἔ κι tn u 
be rend én Unfortunately for himself functiouvs as zenerals, to which Herakleidés, Eukkés, and Tellias, 
nrecaution, even were appointed. But this change did not give them confidence 
ΨΩ : = , 
᾿ = ee ΔΙ to hazard a fresh battle, while the temper of the city, during such 
at the moment when he ust hs ‘ ) eriod of forced inaction, was melancholy in the extreme. Though 


f Euryalus, and might thus within the ¢ity itself. The ill-success of Hermokratés and his 
to pass by the hich and narrow pass of Euryalus, and might! 


ap | . ler followe ¢everal propositions for surrender, perhaps unofficial, yet seem- 
roca; | } e TAS ‘ ΤΙΣΙ ’ il DLAs his εἴ γεκι : : , * | | ‘ie | 
In ré card Lt) tn WoO ‘ 1. ‘ ἴω ‘i . on , + , ly sincere. were made to Nikias. nothing definitive could be 
- Nikias and Lamachus can be satisfactorily expiali© σ ἑ 4 
ας μαυμμομοὰ their ὶ tre of the slope of Ept | szreed upon as to the terms.! Had the Syracusan government 
establish l Lileil ΟΙΌΙ! a 3 ' ‘ nino? , ἢ αἴ: kK ‘ been oligarchical. the present distress would have exhibited a 
polz, they were 1M COmaiu : - ; eno Υ̓ ᾿ lara ho ly of malcontents upon whom he could have worked 
hic] ' ne emmy might I b it I ; Ι 
bd ‘ ncHnevVel Γι il iii ¥ Li , : 
eae ips pireay ion with advantage ; } 


but the democratical character of the govern- 
ΠῚ neing in the 


ment maintained union at home in this trying emergency. 
We must take particular note of these propositions in order to 
“ee eas n attacking understand the conduct of Nikias during the present critical 
yas aN ᾿ ‘ “ap ἐπ ae - = - the marsh ἐς ' interval. He had been from the beginning in secret correspond 
the second counter-work 0! ΠΥ : ; τῷ ' . +] 


ital ment for bringing the mal nee with a party in Syracuse ;3 who, though neither numerous 
the Anapus, they chose ἃ sultav! ee αριε 


ΤῚ ᾿ , eer νον with a view t lor power! in themselves, were now doubtless both more active 
“eet round from napeus mw by κα: . ᾿ ᾿ ᾿ : 


τ; A lear} he | r ground, they probably nd m nfluential than ever they had been before. From 
Dk dad .oye tion. j Τί ἣν CLC ring Lilt i \ ‘ ἐς, ἴ i . 

ils coopt ravi ‘ ' . } ee ᾿ P ἣν κὰν | } ' Ἢ em recely 4 vat tant and not unreasonable assurances that 
loaery d it advi able. in oraer ἡ ἢ ΔΈ} ὀ ἥ ‘ : : | | 

aeemet H rat 


... ὦ hat th anhle wall across the mars! ἊΨ ty was on tl int of irrendering, and could not possibly 
munication with their feet, that th ble wal : 


; Ὁ Should stand next for executions ut. And as the tone of opinion without, as well as within, 
fsom Epipole to the Harbor, shoul ἃ τ | : 


t 


: ut. eanean. that they thereby block ouspired to rai uch an impression in his mind, so he suffered 
for which there w: Epeatts ares τῆ ἐμ "ἢ οὖν foe Svracuse himself to be betrayed into a fatal languor and security as to the 
up the most convenienh® Σὲ ie gE RT CET iit EEE ther prosecution of the besieging operations. The injurious 
There = thus ρῶν καρ ΤΣ Νὰ tom camp ON Epi- sonseqi . * the ath of Lamachus now became evident. 
portion Οἱ J δ ΤΡ ἢ - is found om the time of the departure from Katana down to the battle 
pole to the sea at Trogilus, was ler ἫΝ τὰ , ἐδ σα a 


perished, —a period seemingly of 
ee months, from about March to June 414 B.c., — the 


' 


of the siege had been conducted with great vigor as 
inremitting perseverance, and the building-work, espe- 
- . τὰς eanrecented them as in the f cially, had be» so rapidly executed as to fill the Syracusans 

throuch the neighboring i eh 


γί 


x : ᾿ 
lo waverilp, , vlth amazement. j 


sut so soon as Nikias is left sole commander, 
h disappears and is exchanged for slackness 
᾿ fr Ἰ Tyrrhenian coast. Moreover abundant supplies ud apathy. The wall across the low ground near the harbor 
— Ὕ ᾿ mrrnenian CO@sl. A 9 * I 
arrived trom the yrrhen ae 
furnished from the Italian Greeks generally. Nikias, now 
aa | oa - 

ole commander since the death of Lamachus, had even the glory 
sole comma! SLT 1% ᾿ : 

. - πρηϑςεαῖς from Syracuse for capitula- 
of receiving and discussing proposais Irom ΤΌΣ | A} as mains <a 

: : ' en] and ab antiy canvasse ᾿ 

tion, ἃ necessity which was openly ὧι 1 abundantly <¢ 


tide or success 


hile three armed nentekonters also 


wel? 


re ἐκεῖνον καὶ πλείω ἔτι κατὰ τὴν 
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+ ῃ : 7." ΥἹ ro “ Ὗ ngs e 
mivht have been expected 0 pro i m becaus the 
) chance of 
she Gos 
*,° , . "4 (Ὁ}} he fleet 
opposition from the Syracu 


4 \ecat Harhor to cooperate. Yet in 
had been brought into the Al = ΩΝ ; 


Athenian position ceners 


. } ΒΒ ᾿ X + | " ly = ‘ ͵ 
fact it seems to have proceed: d more slowly ; ls it at 


] νὰ ᾿ αὶ, h ' 
first as a double wall, though it woulda Have 


" (" } x , le oni} 
complete the whole line οἵ blo Kaa Wild 


arrival of Gylippus, and afterwards, if necessary, 
; ++ ley ' γέ ra ἢ : | \ 1] ᾿ 
it either wholly or partially, instead of employin 


~ 


in completing this one portion that Gylippus arrivt 

was finished, scarcely less than two months alter the 

Lamachus. Both the besiegers and their commander we , 
F 6 as certain, W ithout any chance of etiect 

to conside! success a eee 4 y 

interruption from within, stil from wit! 

may take their time over the 

tit 1ate consummation comes a Τὴ 


Though such was the present 
Nikias could doubtless have 
operauions, had he himself 
doing so. 
gloomy conting 
if the worst was to happet 
greal part οἱ wnhal 
backwardne 
melancholy addition of a pain! 
in indolence the 
turned to inadequate acc 
umphant position before 5) 


from the same cause; from 


pressure and sti 


ie Was 

became lt 

did he Cou) 

in the foll 

of apparent 

through his correspondence 

atmosphere of success which exhuiaral | | 
Nikias fancied the surrender of Syracuse iney itable, 


for one brief moment preceding his calamitous 
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even careless and presumptuous in the extreme. 
' this presumption could have let in his destroy- 
Gylippus. 


officer — named by the Lacedzemonians commander in 

icily, at the winter-meeting which Alkibiadés had addressed 

-had employed himself in getting together forces for 

of the expedition. But the Lacedzmonians, though 

ed by the representations of the Athenian exile as 

to promise aid, were not forward to perform the promise. Even 

the Corinthians, decidedly the most hearty of all in behalf of 

were yet so tardy, that in the month of June, Gylippus 

ll at Leukas, with his armament not quite ready to sail. 

To embark in a squadron for Sicily, against the numerous and 

excellent Athenian fleet now acting there, was a service not 

one, and demanding both personal daring and 

reover, every vessel from Sicily, between March 

ine 414 B.c., brought intelligence of progressive suecess on 

it of Nikias and Lamachus, thus rendering the prospects 
inthian auxiliaries still more discouraging. 

h of June, arrived the news of that defeat 

Syracusans wherein Lamachus was slain, and of its impor- 

tant consequences in forwarding the operations of the besiegers. 

Great those consequences were, they were still farther exag- 

eport. t was confide - affirmed, by messenger 

that the wall of circumvallation had been com- 

pleted, and that Syracuse was now invested on all sides.2_ Both 

the Corinthia vere » far misled as to believe 

‘t, and despaired, in consequence, of being able 

ive aid against the Athenians in Sicily. But 

still remained hopes of being able to preserve the Greek 

cities in Italy, Gylippus thought it important to pass over thither 


with his own little squadron of four sail, two βορᾶς» 


vv δειναὶ καὶ πᾶσαι ἐπὶ τὸ 
vat αἱ Συράκουσαί εἰσι, τῆς 
οὐδεμίαν ! yev ὁ Γύλιππος, τὴν δὲ Ἰταλίαν θουλό- 
ποιῆσαι, etc. Compare Plutarch, Nikias, c. 18. 
ill be seen from Thucydidés, that Gylippus heard this news while he 


᾿ 


LeCuKas 
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monians and two Corinthians, and the Corinthian captain Pythén ; 
leaving the Corinthian main squadron to ἵν llow as soon as it was 
ready. Intending then to act only in Italy, Gy lippus did not 
fear falling in with the Athenian fleet. 

tum, friendly and warm in his cause. 

a visit to Thurii, where his father Kleandridas, 


by this opening for the purpose of gaining the Thurians, ' 
finding nothing but refusal, he passed on farther southward, until 
he came opposite to the Terinzan gulf near the southeastern 
cape of Italy. Here a violent gust of wind off the land ov rtook 


Sparta, had formerly resided as citizen. After 


him, exposed his vessels to the greatest dangers, an rove him 


. ‘ γι εἶ ἢ τὴ ἐς ; a north 
out to sea, until at length, standing in a north 


was fortunate enough to find shelter again at 


' Thucyd. vi, 104 


Oo mean 
ἑστηκῶς, 
the commentators 
produ f Moreoy 
tum, if there 
would have - 


ἃ ᾿ ᾿ / ; Υ͂ ~ ι ‘ Ι | Π ᾿ Ϊ ᾿ ii 4 AA 
‘ ne } I | I ‘ Cc ‘ i. ‘ a 4 ALA as 
ξῸ The mention « ἢ ρ 


I | I rl | m loubte \ the explanation ol Dr 
words are mght (which rhaps may 


Perhaps, indeed, 


impossible, — Thucydidés may 


+ 


Arnold in his note seems 

— for though improbable, this : 
; 7 ᾿ “ Ὑ +} 

himself have committed a geographical inadvertence, in supposing thé 


Teringzan gulf to be on the east side ‘alabria. 
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such was the damage which his ships had sustained, that he 
was forced to remain here while they were hauled ashore and 
refitted.! 


So untoward a delay threatened to intercept altogether his 


farther progress. For the Thurians had sent intimation of his 
visit as well as of the number of his vessels, to Νικίας at Syra- 


cuse; treating with contempt the idea of four triremes coming to 


attack the powerful Athenian fleet. In the present sanguine 
phase of his character, Nikias sympathized with the ftattering 
tenor of the message, and overlooked the gravity of the fact 
announced. He despised Gylippus as a mere privateer, nor 
would he even take the precaution of sending four ships from 
his numerous fleet to watch and intercept the new-comer. Ac- 


ν y* nol . af ‘ ᾿ ye ͵ - = oe 4 ’ . . , same 
cordingly Gylippus, afte) having rentted his ships at l'arentum, 


advanced southward along the coast without opposition to the 


| 


rian Lokri. Here he first learned, to his creat satisfac- 


‘ 


Syracuse was not yet so complet ly blockaded but that 


; . om | eae . ’ , : ᾿ 
till reach and relieve it from the interior, enter- 


Kuryalus and the heights of Epipole. Having 


ther he should take the chance ot running his 

or of >) racuse, despite the watch of the Athe- 

hether he should sail through the strait of Messina 

era at the north of Sicily, and from thence levy an army 

the island and relieve Syracuse by land, he resolved on 

r course, and passed forthwith through the strait, which 

‘unguarded. After touching both at Rhegium 

he arrived safely at Himera. Even at Rhegium, 

no Athenian naval force : though Nikias had, inde d, 

Athenian triremes, after he had been apprized 

that Gylippus had reached Lokri, rather from excess of precau- 

tion, than because he thought it necessary. But this Athenian 

squadron reached Rhegium too late: Gylippus had already 

passed the strait; and fortune, smiting his enemy with blindness, 
landed him unopposed on the fatal soil of Sicily. 

The blindness of Nikias would indeed appear unaccountable, 

were it not that we shall have worse yet to recount. To appre- 

ciate his misjudgment fully, and to be sensible that we are not 


'Thucyd vi, .04. 
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1 _ eoul t have been : Ὁ . 
him responsible 101 could not have Ὁ these forces, some of whom joined him on the march, he reached 


: an ὁ what had been said six Α cae » as ] . . 
aen. we have only to turn DacK tO WHa had Euryi us and the hi ivhts of EK pipolx above Syracuse, assaulting 


iis ᾿ ’ δι 4 Ὁ oa 
; * send Io! hwith ‘ . - : ; ; 
iths before by and capturing the Sikel fort of lete in his way, but without 
Sicily (he exhorted the Lacedwemon) spayed εἰ 1,4 experiencing any other opposition. 
| = 


His arrival was all but too late, and might have been actually 


» fulfilment of this Sree ) ᾿ ᾿ 
in tulfiment too late, had not the Corinthian admiral Goggylus got to Syra- 


’ 


abundantly appe: cuse a little before hi The Corinthian fleet of twelve triremes, 
ing started from Leukas later than Gy- 

it was ready — was now on its way te 

been detained at Leukas by some 

depart after all the rest. Yet 

t; probably striking a straighter 


5 


course acr he sea, an avored by weather. He got safely 


into the harbor of Syracuse, escaping the Athenian guardskips, 


artook οἵ f : ral necolivence of th 


was none more powerful than the circum- 


as yet heard of any relief 


- . 


proaching, 
in their favor, from Peloponnesus. 
ing from day to ἃ: 


becomin: 


more frequent, 
public assembly was just 
Cal itulation.2 It was at 
d, apparentiy a little 

the first to announce 

‘tan commander were 
be expected immedi- 
vith enthusiasm 


ll idea 


threw aside a 


7 Ὶ 
the 


vessels, seamen an not long betore they recei\ intimation that Gylippus 
oenaten taken’ tog r; one thousand hoplites and προ ae had reached Himera, which Goggylus at his arrival could not 
with one hundred 6. from Himera, some horse and light sided δ μὰ νὐλω Pati welawlip shi οι ἀεί κοῦ 
troops from Selinus and Gela, and one thousand Sikels.! 


. -...... 


and foi am 
and three 


woeks, hey learned thal aunt λ᾽ the 

= ‘nipol . was presently seen coming 
wav of Euryalus and Epi be vas | nily seen co Ins 
having a nded E 2 he same way by which 
laving ascent spl | y”. 

, ; from Kat .e spring, when the 

the Athenians had come ἴἰ an: le spring e y 
As " A Te ars reve ρ lope ot Epipole, 


to hail his arrival 


commenced the siege. 
the whole Syracusan force went 


and accompany him into the city. 


Few incidents throughout the whole siege of Syracuse pp 
so unaccountable as the fact, that the proceedings and march of 

Ὁ " " Ἵ ° | ἐ ; 2 ΟὟ ΤΟΥ 
Gvlippus, from his landing at Himera to the moment Οἱ his ente! 


μι } ] ‘ -_ > . Ἂ» 
1 without the smallest resistance 


Μ 
ing the town, were accompli he 
: . ἡ ἢ 17 oT ’ : ΘΟ Υ" ν ς Trom 
After this inst: besiec 


nt certainty of 


rity, not only 


but even sinking, step by step, inte 


ᾶΪ ‘ 


absolute had remained with his eyes shut and 


{ AKI! e least effort to obstruct so fatal a 
his hands d,1 raking ' t : 
in his voyage 
ships, he now 
| 
ching from 
to have 


such 


consummation 
along 

despise 
Himera. 
been.2 the 


' Gylip- 
as we must aimost ; 


must 
s must have veen 
pus mu 1a n. that 
oh the 


been well 


have learned from the four s 
Gylippus had already tou rou 
strait, on his way to Himera 
aware, that the purpose W 
an army from the 


Sikel tribes must have plac« n oonizan the 
Hime loreover, when we recollect that 


r arms; that 
t also from 


‘ (Ulp- 


nt going on at 


‘lippus reached 
| 


iad to obtain forces 


he 


'Thuevd. \ 
? Thucyd 
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as to sound the Sikel towas, not all of 


he had to march all across the island, 


partly through bostile territory, it is impossible to allow less 


interval than a fortnight or three weeks between his landing at 


Himera and his arrival at Epipole. Farther, Nikias must have 


learned. through his intelligence in the interior of Syracuse, the 


yrs 
important revolution which had taken place in Syracusan opinion 
through the arrival of Goggylus, even before the landing οἱ 
Gylippus in Sicily was known. He was apprized, from that 
moment, that he had to take measures, not only against renewed 
obstinate hostility within the town, but against a fresh invading 
enemy without. Lastly, that enemy had first to march all across 
Sicily, during which march he might have been embarrassed and 
perhaps defeated, ould then approach Syracuse only by 
one road, over the high ground of Euryalus in the Athenian 
rear, through passes few in number, easy to defend, by which 
Nikias had himself first approached, and through which he had 


only got by a well-laid plan of surprise. Yet Nikias leaves these 


᾿ . ; . 
passes unoccupied ant undefended ; he takes not a single new 


precaution; the relieving army enters Syracuse as it were over 


} 


a broad and free | lain. 
d at the insolent carelessness with whic! 
commonest precautions for repelling 
sea, of an enemy formidable even sinz! 
of that unaccountable blindness which 
glect the same enemy when coming at the head 
relieving army, and to omit the most obvious means of def 
in a crisis upon which his future fate turned? Homer would ἢ: 
designated such neglect as a temporary delirium inflicted by the 
fearful inspiration of Até. the histoman has no such explanatory 
Name to give, and can only note it as a sad and suitable prelude 
to the falamities too ne arly at hand. 


At the moment when the fortunate Spartan auxiliary was thus 


pare an incident in the ensuing year, Thucyd vu, 32 The Athe 

Bians, at a moment when they had become much weaker than they were 

now, had influence enough among the Sikel tribes to raise opposition to the 
? 


march of a corps coming from the interioi to the help of Syracuse This 
auxiliary corps was defeated and nearly destroyed im its march. 
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al 
ol 


Great Harbor, eight 


aha 
10 Al tive account that 


yuble wall 


] } mar rh | 
lowed to marcn ¢ 
and the 


circumvallation, betw' t 
a lew 


But 


1 never lived to 
ΓΝ 


which his arrival had 


had he accomplished his jun tion 


the united force in order of ba 
ΟἹ the Athenians. Amazt d as 


I 


- sval he 
is unexpected arrival, they 


tila 


oO} nt le and 
much 


ender 


lls, probably in order tha 
cavalry, Nikias declined to follos 
tion close to his own fortifications. 
confession of inferiority in the 
of the capture of Syracuse, a tacil 


could hope for nothing be 
ter which the herald had just made to them. 
for from this time 


sumiliating of 
it seems to have been felt by both parties ; 


forward, the Syracusans become and continue aggressors, the 


nians remaining 
instant ailer tne 
5 ΟῚ } : ὝΨΗ — — ἃ 
r drawing off his troops and Keeping them encampe α ior 


that nieht on the Temenite clifl, seemingly within the added fol 
tified inclosure of Syracuse, Gylippus brought them out agaim 


norning, and marshalled them in front of the Athenian 


the next 1 


' Thucyd. vu. 3 
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fines, as if about to attack. But while the attention of the 
Athenians was thus engaged, he sent a detachment to surprise 
the fort of Labdalum, which was not within view of their lines. 
The enter} 
and the garrison put to the sword; while the Syracusans gained 


ise was completely successful. The fort was taken, 


another unexpected advantage during the day, by the capture of 
one of the Athenian triremes which was watching their harbor. 
Gylippus pursued his successes actively, by immediately begin- 
ning the construction of a fresh counter-wall, from the outer city 
wall in a northwesterly direction aslant up the slope of Epipole ; 
so as to traverse the intended line of the Athenian circumvalla- 
tion on the north side of their Circle, and render blockade im- 
possible. He availed himself, for this purpose, of stones laid by 
the Athenians for their own circumvallation, at the same time 
alarming them by threatening attack upon their lower wall, be- 
tween the southern cliff of EK pipole and the Great Harbor, which 
was now just finished, so as to leave their troops disposable for 
action on the higher ground. Against one part of the wall, which 
seemed weaker than the rest, he attempted a nocturnal surprise, 
but finding the Athenians in vigilant guard without, he was forced 
to retire. This part of the wall was now heightened, and the 
Athenians took charge of it themselves, distributing their allies 
along the 


γι 
ii “AULA ‘ 


as diversions, in order to hinder the enemy from obstructing the 


to have been chiefly intended 
completion of the counter wall. Now was the time for Nikias tO 
adopt vigorous aggressive measures both against this wall and 
against the Syracusans in the field, unless he chose to relinquish 
all hope of ever being able to beleaguer Syracuse. And. inde: d, 
ems actually to have relinquished such hope, even thus early 

he had seem«e d οι rtain master of the city. For he now "ἢ. 

a measure altogeth r Rew : highly important in itself, but 

‘red scheme of policy. He resolved to fortify 

Cape Plemmyrium, promontory which forms one 
extremity of the narrow entrance of the Great Harbor, immedi- 
ately south of the point of Urtygia, — and to make it a seeure 


i 
main station for the fleet and stores. The fieet had been hitnertg 
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oree, 1 tified 

, ed ir close neizhborhood ot the land-force, in ἃ tort 
statione se σ 

position at the extremity Οἱ the doub 


δον * Kn} op and the (,reat Harbor. 
ie 8 n cliff of Epipole a : ᾿ς | 
ee coreg of the harbor, it Was difficult fol the 


le blockading wall between 


From such 


ion 1 e interior 
a station in the οὐἠδηβεφονδκεειρε εδιομόδαν 
perform the duties incumbent on t 


. 


Athenian triremes fo a each side of the 
‘ tel ing the two ports οἵ syracuse — one on ‘ | 
waichll = - . ᾿ ΩΝ land —__ so as to prevent 

‘sthmus which joins Ortygia to the mainla ee 
ae of ‘ith ’ ships from without 

y exit of ships from within, or ingress Οἱ ships fro1 . 
an ai Ἢ 


epg ἐς ἃ 
a hstructed admission by sea Οἵ supplies for 
and of insuring the unobstruct ; 


ates 
‘ ses » station Οἵ I lem- 
their own army. For both these purposes, the that 
1e ξ ᾿ wee. « Ξ aw P 
: f ‘ cjas now saw 1a 
: ΘΟ nient: and Nikia 
οἷ ra ar more convent " ἢ 
mvrium was fa τὰ ei : ee 
Ϊ forward his operations would be for the most pa 
ienceforwal s oper: 
Without confessing it openly, ἢ 


that the superiority of land-force 


ie thus practically acknowledged 
had passed to the side of his 


" " Ἶ 4 ] . he d 
ἷ ᾿ CLILIO r 1 y blo« cade Da 
nents. and that a successful prosecution of the | 
opponents, ὃ al 
Pp} : 
become im possible. 


wo subsidiary, were 
I f ri one ol considerable 126 and ἴννο ub id} i γ, 
hree forts, 


ic came the 
‘Cane Plemmyrium, which became 
. sea-board of Cape Plemn} 
ere ected on the sea ‘ 


‘ell as for ships of burden. Though the 
station for triremes as Wel ὁ 


iC γ > und ‘On enient ΤΟΥ all la al operauion - 
situation V εἰ 1oun 4 ii ¥ i ’ ~ t t 


titute of any spring of water 
lisadvantages ; being destitute of any spring ΟἹ Water, 
also serious Gisadvantay 


» Opposite 
ail ethusa on the oppo 
such as the memorable fountain οἵ Are ἢ 


island of Ortyqia. + "ὦ Ἷ rots nee 
με vs of the ships had to range a considerable distance, 


So that for supplies of water, and of wood 
» \) « ᾿. 


also. the crews Ὁ =e . 
ΩΣ the numerous Syracusan cavalry pla ed 


"ὦ enrprise from 
exposed to surprise Day after day, 


ἢ garrison at the temple οἱ Zeus Olympiu 


1S} the increased facili- 
] were sustained in this manner, besides the incr 4 
OsseCs _ > Ἢ ει: . ᾿ ᾿ 9 : . ᾿ . efficiency 
‘ven for desertion, which soon fatally diminished the ο, 
ee ove 8 10on, . σὸς νά 
a εν hi : ὋΝ As ine Athenian hopes of success now at 
of each ships crew. 4 ἱ 


; ᾿ pak 

; foreigners 0 served 
| th tl laves and the numerous foreigners W: | 

nie με πε τοϑνν ᾿ ae ay And though tne 

heir navy became disposed to eal away. 44! 1] ὶ 

in the avy DeC% I "ὦ earcely at all engaget 

{ war down to this time, had been scarcely ὃ ; 

Sl) Ds YO < . , 


: ’ ἃ cone 
rartare yel they had been tor many month 
in actual wartare, ye 5 


‘ ‘tunity of 
Ἰ i A and on the w atch, without any opportu! ity 
Se ee , ree r about ww 
lj shore to refit Hence the naval force, now al 
aulpg asac t. : dees | 
τ ne the chiel hope of the Athenians, was 


j : « lé ri 


' Thucyd. vil, 4. 
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in which it had set sail fifteen months before, from the harbor of 
Peirzus. 


The erection of the new forts at Plemmyrium, while by with 
drawing the Athenian forces ἃ 


it left Gylippus unopposed in the 
, at the same time emboldened him 
by the manifest decline of hope which it implied. 
no brought out his Syracusans in battle-: 


prosecution of his counter-wall 


Day after day 
irray, planting them near 
the Athenian lines ; but the Athenians showed no disposition to 


attack. At length he took advantage of what he thought a 


favorable opportunity to make the attack himself: but the ground 
was so hemmed in by various walls — the Athenian fortified lines 
on one side, the Syracusan front or Temenitic fortification on 
another, and the counter-wall ; 


10W in course of construction ona 
third — that his cavalry and darters had no space to act. Accord- 


ingly, the Syracusan hoplites, having to fight without these aux- 


iliaries, were beaten and driven back with loss, the Corinthian 
Goggylus being among the slain.! On the next day. Gylippus 


the blame of this defeat upon himself. 


had the prudence LO take 
It was all owing to his mistake. he publ 


nade choice of a confined 


ἡ, 
ἐς 


icly confessed, in ἢ: ving 
space wherein neither cavalry nor 
arters could avail. He would presently give them another op- 
portunity, in a fairer field, and he exhorted them to show their 
inbred superiority, as Dorians and Peloponnesians, by chasing 
these Ionians with their rabble of islanders out of Sicily. Accord- 


ingly, after no long time, he again broucht them up in order of 


battle; taking care, however. to Κι ep in the open space, beyond 
the extremity of the walls and fortifications. 


On this occasion, Nikias did not decline the combat. but marched 
He probably felt encour- 


aced by the result οἱ the recent action: but there was a farther 


out into the open space to meet him. 


and more pressing motive. The counter-wall of intersection, 
which the Syracusans were constructing, was on the point οἱ cute 
lang the Athenian line of circumvallation. so that it was essential 
for Nikias to attack without delay, unless he formally 


abnegated 
all farther hope of successful siege. Nor could the army endure, 


in spite of sitered fartune, irrevocably to shut themselves out 
from such hope, viti.out one struggle more. Both armies were 


Plutarch, Nikias, c. 19, 
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εἶ ὰ ᾿ 
therefore ranged in battle οἱ 
walls, higher up the 


valrv and darters to the right ol 


a ἢ 
open sround. In the miast oO! 


lites on both sides, these troops on the 


1 . , that } > AAMT! 
of the Athenians with such vigor, that they com} 
) > οππγ 4 } ‘On = * 
The whole Athenian army underwent a thorough 
onlv found shelter within its fortified lines. And 
of the verv next night, the Syracusan counter-wall was | 
and get beyond the projected line οὗ. 


so far as to traverse ¢ 
we the northern 


nian blockade, reaching presently as far as the edge οἱ ae 
cliff: so that Syracuse was now safe. unless the enemy shouk 
not only recover their superiority in the field, but also become 
: and earry the new-built wall. 

also obtained by the safe arrival of the 


cukadian fleet of twelve triremes, 


strong enough to storm 

Farther defence was 
Corinthian, Ambrakiotic, and Li : | Leng 
ler Erasinidé which Nikias had vainly endeavored to inter 
Lin ce 41 a> (τ Ὡς i ) 


He had sent twenty sail to the southern coast of Italy; 


cept. ; 
vood luck to avoid them. 


but the new-comers had had the 
Erasinidés and his division lent their | 
τ | f lefence for the CILV. 
work which completed the scheme of del j 


. (Ὁ ' οὐ τον έν 4 ~~ yw ΓΟ οἱ Lon 
the precaution of constructing ἃ tort ὁ 


hands to the execution 


$; TOOK 


Ὁ] ἱ ‘ Y ᾿ i the approach LO 
the hich ground of Epipola, so as to command th μὴ 9 
©vracuse from the high ground of Euryalus; a step which fi , 
Rei | Ξ [ ἷ ate, ὁ hich Nikias ha 
mokratés had not thought of until too late, and which Niki 
t all. during his period of triumph and mastery: 


; sitahle +r} * the high eround, 
He erected a new fort on a suitable point Οἱ the gn gi 


never thought of a 


ay sitions or encampments al prope! dis- 
backed by three fortified positions Οἱ enc | 


. rt the 
it. intended for bodies of troops to Suppor tne 


ances in the rear ot it, | | ) 
aed post in case εἰ was attacked. A earner me μα 
then carried from this advanced post down the slope of eee μμ 
ag as to reach and join the counter-wall recently constructed; 
pee : traversing and cutting the 
58. 3 


~hereby this counter-wall, already : | πα 
‘an li ΓΟ ati bec: ἢ fact prolonged up tbh 

*thenian line οἱ circumvallation, became in fact | ge : 

whole slope ot Epipol » and barred all direct access from the 

Vii S 8 υ 4 Soe ἃ 

\thenians in their existing lines Ὁ} 


. Le 
nee, as well as up to the northern cliff. 


. to the summit of that emi- 
The Syracusans had 


* defence ; a long 
‘ow one centinuous and uninterrupted line of defence; ἃ g 
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nola ati react a+ > . . 4 . 
gnmgie wall, resting at one extremity on the new-built fort upon 


the high ground of Epipole, at the other extremity, upon the city 


fall. This wall was only single; but it was defended, along its 
whole length, by tl - 


ει 


e permanent detachments occupying the three 
ositions or erncampments just mentioned. One 
of these positions was occupied by native Syracusans; a second 
by Sicilian Greeks; a third, by other allies. Such tie 
improved and systematic scheme of d 


several fortified 


was the 


efence which the genius of 


ppus first projected, and which he brought to execution at 


resent moment:' a scheme, the full value of which will be 
: : describe the proceedings of the 
cond Athenian armament under Demosthenés. 


eciated when’ we come to 


with having placed the Syracusans out of the reach 
Gylippus took advantage of their renewed confidence 
t} : 


Li 


lem projects of retaliation against the enemy who 
so near to ruin. They began to equip their 

and to put their seamen under training, in 
qualifying themselves to contend with the Athenians 

ἢ their own element: while Gylippus himself quitted the 

isit the various cities of the island. and to get tove 

farther reinforcements, naval as well as military. ἢ 
foreseen that Nikias on his part would | 
Athens, envoys, § 


ther 
And as it was 
robably demand aid from 
yracusan as well as Corinthian, were despatched 
to Peloponnesus, to urge the necessity of forwa 
troops, even in merchant vessels. if : 
to convey them.? 


rding additional 
no triremes could be spared 
Should no reinforcements reach the Athenian 


a fT ᾿ ὌΝ ν᾿ - Νὰ ae - “ ᾿ 
lhucyd. vii,7. Μετὰ δὲ τοῦτο, al re τῶν Κορινϑίων νῆες καὶ ᾿Αμπ 
Gv καὶ Λευκαδίων ἐσέπλευσαν 


ὁ , | . 9, ) ? [4 , ; a A ὸ ς ΄ 
» sib « τί ὴ ᾿ ν ‘ - 
7 ; ἴ οἱ Κι ΕΝ UvEeETE ἔ ἐσ α ᾽ν, 7 oO Ct ον TO ί ( υ ρ ακο vdil 


yx apCtov τείχους. 


per {iWe 
αἱ ὑπόλοιποι δώδεκα (ἦρχε δὲ αὐτῶν ᾿Ἐρασινι- 


θις 
μεέεγρι Tow 


ΤΊ " Tr : 1A 

hese words of 1 hueydidés are very obscure, and have been explainea 
by different commentators in different wavs. The explanation which 1 
here rive ἃ es NOt 0 f: Aas ζ Ἶ i ‘d i 
re g oes not, so far as 1 know, coincide w ? 
L Eve So | ow, coin le with any of them, yet I ven- 
ture to think that it 1s the most plausible, and the only one satisfactory 


Compare the Memoir of Dr. Arnok on his Map of Syracuse (Arn. Thucvd 
vol. iii, p. 273), and the notes of Poppo and Goller. 


18 Dr. Arnold is indeed 
so little satisfied with any explanation which had suggested itself to him 
that he thinks some words must have dropped ont. 


Thuevd. vii. 7. 
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amp, the Syracusans well knew that its efficiency must diminish 
by every month’s delay, while their own strength, in spite of 
heavy cost and effort, was growing with their increased prospects 
of success. 

If this double conviction Was present lo sustain the ardor of the 
Syracusans, it was not less painfully felt amidst the Athenian 
camp, now blocked up like a besieged city, and enjoying no free 
movement except through their ships and their command of the 
sea. Nikias saw that if Gylippus should return with any con- 
siderable additional force, even the attack upon him by land 
Wald become {oo powerful to resist, besides the increasing disor- 
ganization of his fleet. He became fully convinced that to remain as 
they were was absolute ruin. As all possibility of prosecuting the 
siege of Syracuse successfully was now at an end, a sound judgment 
would have dictated that his position in the harbor had become 
useless as well as dangerous, and that the sooner it was evacu- 
ated the better. Probably Demosthenés would have acted thus, 
under similar circumstances; but such foresight and resolution 
were not in the character of Nikias, who was afraid, moreover, of 
the blame which it would bring down upon him at home, if not 
from his own army. Not venturing to quit his position without 
orders from Athens, he determined to send home thither an undis« 
guised account of his critical position, and to solicit either rein 
forcements or instructions to return. 

It was now, indeed, the end of September (B.c. 414), so that he 
could not even hope for an answer before midwinter, nor for rein- 
forcements, if such were to be sent, until the ensuing spring was 
far advanced. Nevertheless, he determined to encounter this risk, 
and to trust to vigilant precautions for safety during the interval, 
precautions which, as the result will show, were within a hair’s 
breadth of proving insufficient. But as it was of the last importance 
to him to make his countrymen at home fully sensible of the 
grave danger of his position, he resolved to transmit a written 
despatch ; not trusting to the oral statement of a messenger, whe 
might be wanting either in courage, in presence of mind, or in 
competent expression, to impress the full and sad truth upon 4 
reluctant audience.! Accordingly he sent home a despatch, which 


' Thucyd vii, 8, 
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seems w l:ave reached Athens about the end of November, and 
was reau formally in the public assembly by the secretary of the 
city. rr served by Thucydidés verbatim, it stands as one of the 
most interesting remnants of antiquity, and well deserves a literal 
translation. 

“ Qur previous proceedings have been already made known te 
you, Athenians, in many other despatches ;! but the present 
crisis is such as to require your deliberation more than ever, 
when you shall have heard the situation in which we stand. 
After we had overcome in many engagements the Syracusans, 
against whom we were sent. and had built the fortified lines 
which we now occupy, there came upon us the Lacedemonian 
Gylippus, with an army partly Peloponnesian, partly Sicilian. 
Him too we defeated, in the first action; but in a second, we 
were overwhelmed by a crowd of cavalry and darters, and forced 
to retire within our lines. And thus the superior number of our 
enemies has compelled us to suspend our circumvallation, and 
remain inactive; indeed, we cannot employ in the field even the 
full foree which we possess, since a portion of our hoplites are 
necessarily required for the protection of our walls. Meanwhile 
the enemy have carried out a single intersecting counter-wall 


beyond our line of circumvallation, so that we can no longer con- 


tinue the latter to completion, unless we have force enough to 


Thucyd. vii, 9 ἐν ἀλλαις πολλαὶς ἐπιστολαῖς. The word despatciies, 
which I use to translate éricroAaic, is not inapplicable to oral, as well as t 
written messages, and thus retains the ambiguity involved in the origin: 
for ἐπιστολαῖς, though usually implying, does not necessarily imply, writter 
communications. 

The words of Thucydidés (vii, 8) may certainly be construed to imply that 
Nikias had never on any previous occasion ‘sent a written communication 


Ι 


to Athens; and so Dr. Thirlwall understands them, though not without 
hesitation Uist. Gr. ch. xxvi, vol. iii, p. 418). At the same time, I think 
them reconcilable with the supposition that Nikias may previously have 
sent written despatches, though much shorter than the present, leaving 
letails and particulars to be supplied by the officer who carried them. 

Mr. Mitford states the direct reverse of that which Dr. Thirlwall under- 
stands “ Nicias had used the precaution of frequently sending despatches 
in writing, with an exact account of every transaction.” (Ch xviii, sect 
vol. iv, p 100) 


Certainly, the statement of Thucydidés does not imply this 
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attack and storm their counter-wal] And things have come tn 


—— one — — : 
such a pass, that we, who profess to besiege others. are ourse!vea 


rather the party besieged, by land at least, since the cavalry 


leave us scarce any liberty of motion. Farther, the enemy have 


ρ ᾿ "OVS ra Ty ry? ν᾽ . εἰ Η ᾿ Υ 
sent envoys to Peloponnesus 0 obtain reinforcements. while 


Gylippus in person is going round the Sicilian cities, trying τὸ 
stir up to action such of them as are now neutral, and an re} 


from the rest, additional naval ον 


ΨΥ 
«ι: 


id military supplies. For it js 


their determination. as ] understand, not merely to assail οἱ 
i ΤΣ 11} 


hnes on shore with their land-force, but also to attack us by sea 
with their ships. : 

“ Be not shocked when I tel] you, that the 
acgressors even at sea. They know well, that 


‘y intend to become 


our fleet was at first 


in high condition, with dry ships! and excellent crews: but now the 


+ ᾿ = 
ΠΡ hav e rotted, from remaining too long at sea and the crews 
= . thy « i ~ vs 


are ruined. Nor have we the means of hauling our ships ashore 


2a ἡ "ὦ > 3 ,? 
to refit, since the enemy’s fleet, equal or superior in numbers 


always appears on the point of attacking us. We see them in 
constant practice, and they can choose their 


attack. Moreover, they can keep their ships high and dry more 


Own moment for 


ths re can; for they ar i intaini 
in we can; for they are not engaged in maintaining watch 


upon others; while to us, who are obliged to retain all our fleet 


on guard, nothing less than prodigious superiority of number 
could insure the like facility. And were we to relax ever so 
} ‘ S¢ 


~ 


little In our vigilance, we should no longer be Sure of our sup- 


plies, which we bring in even now with difficulty close under 

their walls. ; 

Our crews, too. have been and are stil] wasting away from 

various causes. nong the ᾿ 
᾽: ‘ aan Soase “ὦ ” y 

distance for wood, for water, or for pillage 

2 Y : = ᾿ 

are cut off by the Syracusan cayalrvy 


ὧν amel W 0 are Ou! Own Cli Ze is 
ike : ; 


many, in going { 


- Such of them as are 


7 


slaves, desert, nov  eiimoutnaine | : 
; » NOW that our supe riority is gone, and that we hav e 


come to equal chances with our enemy; while the foreigner. 
whom we pressed into our service, make off ' 


Straight to some οἱ 
the neighboring cities; and those who 


came, tempted by high 


; ᾿ “a m ἐς ‘ : ν᾿ 
It seems, that in Greek ship-building moist and unsea I l wor 1 1 
It} nie »ο . Ἦν εἰν 


preferred, from the facility of bending it into the proper 


: shape (Theopliras. 
tus, Hist Plant. v, 7. 4) | ὡϑ 
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pay, under the idea of enriching themselves by traffic rather 
than of fighting, now that they find the enemy in full competence 
to cope with us by sea as well as by land, either go over to him 
as professed deserters, or get away as they can amidst the wide 
area of Sicily.! Nay, there are even some, who, while trafficking 


' Thucyd. vii, 13. Καὶ of ξένοι of μὲν ἀναγκαστοὶ ἐσβάντες, εὐθὺς κατὰ 
γὰς πύλεις ἀποχωρεῦσιν, οἱ δὲ ὑπὸ μεγάλου μισϑοῦ τὸ πρῶτον ἐπαρϑέντες, 
καὶ οἰόμενοι χρηματιεῖσϑαι μᾶλλον ἢ μαχεῖσϑαι, ἐπειδὴ παρὰ γνώμην ναὑτικόν 
τε δὴ καὶ τἄλλα ἀπὸ τῶν πολεμίων ἀνθϑεστῶτα ὁρῶσιν, οἱ μὲν ἐπ᾽ αὐτο- 
wrAiac προφάσει ἀπέρχονται, οἱ δὲ ὡς ἕκαστοι δύνανται" πολλὴ δ' 
Σ 


7 KES 


All the commentators bestow long notes in explanation of this phrase ἐπ 

Liag προφάσει ἀπέρχονται. but I cannot think that any of them are 

There are even some who despair of success so much, as to 

wish to change αὐτομολίας by conjecture; see the citations in Poppo’s long 
note. 

But surely the literal sense of the words is here both defensible and 
instructive: “ Some of them depart under pretence (or profession) of being 
deserters to the enemy” All the commentators reject this meaning, 
because they say, it is absurd to talk of a man’s announcing beforehand 
that he intends to desert to the enemy, and giving that as an excuse for 
quitting the camp. Such is not, in my judgment, the meaning of the word 
προφάσει here. It does not denote what a man said before he quitted tie 
Athenian camp, he would of course say nothing of his intention to any one, 
but the color which he would put upon his conduct after he got within the 

in lines. He would present himself to them as a deserter to their 
would profess anxiety to take part in the defence; he w 


pretend to be tired of the oppressive Athenian dominion; for it is t 


ecollected, that all or most of these deserters were men belonging to 


' lia 


subject-allies of Athens. ‘Those who passed over to the Syracusan 
would naturally recommend themselves by making profession of such dis- 
positions, even though they did not really feel any such’ for their real 
reason was, that the Athenian service had now become irksome, unprotit- 
able, and dangerous; and the easiest manner of getting away from it was, 
to pass over as a deserter to Syracuse. 

Nikias distinguishes these men from others, “who got away, as they 
could find opportunity, to some part or other of Sicily.” ‘These latter also 
would of course keep their intention of departing secret, until they got safe 
away into some Sicilian town ; but when once there, they would make no 
profession of any feeling which they did not entertain. If they said any- 
thing, they would tell the plain truth, that they were making their escape 
from a position which now gave them more trouble than profit. 

It appears to me that the words ἐπ΄ αἰτομολίας προφάσει will bea the 
sense perfectly well, and that it is the real meaning of Nikias 
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here on their own account, bribe the trierarchs to accept Hykka 
rian slaves as substitutes, and thus destroy the strict discir a of 
2 αἱ Cip 10 


our marine. And y know as well ; 
‘ yOu KNOW as we ll as I, that no crew ever cone 


tinues long in perfect condition, an at the first class of seamen 
« ᾿ « aaq 


who set the ship i Yotion. an oe ee 
up in motion, and maintain the uniformity of he 


oar-stroke, is but a small fraction of the whole 

“Among all these embarrassments, the wor 
δὰ CeT era "4 ‘3 yr ke ) ) if 7 - | ᾿ ,* . 
as gene! il can neither prevent the mischief. from the | 
ΟἹ your tempers to govern, nor can | provide supplement 
recruits elsewhere, as the enemy ean easily ἃ 


| , io from many places 
open to him. We have nothing but the οἱ 


i7inal stock which we 


= Ἂ Θ | e] ? Ἰ 
brought out with us, DOth to make σοῦ losses and to do present 


duty ; for Naxus and Katana. our o ily present allies, ar 


Insignificant strength. And if our enemy gain but one fart 
=< ‘ hal 1} 


point,— if the Italian cities, from whence we now dra\ 


ει 


ἢ} λῷ ~ " ἢ ] 
plies, should turn against us. under the impression of our pres 
; Pa vie) 


᾿ a . ; 
bad condition, with no reintorcement arriving fy hh you , 
‘ εἰ! i “4 iti ’ ~~ We 


shall be starved out. and he will bring the war to tr imphant 
om < iuill he 
close, even without a battle. 
bey ) < ΄ a7 } 
Pleasanter news than these I could easily have nd to send 


you ; but assuredly nothing so useful. seeine that 


LOW Ie 


ace ἢ he ‘ ' £ aint . } 
edve of the state of affairs here is essential to your delibs ration 


᾿ 


16. Sailer policy to tell you the truth 


without disguise, understanding a lo your real dispositio1 

that you never listen willingly ) rable 
iSsuPances, yet are angry in the end if 
results. Be thoroughly satisfied, that 

against which you originally sent us, both your generals and 
your soldiers have done themselves no discredit. 7 | | 
all Sicily is united against us, and that farther 
expected from Peloponnesus, you must take your resolution wit! 
full knowledge that we here have not , ψεύβϑονα 


Moreover, I thought it eve: 


Ι 
n tl 


most tavorabl 
to unfavorable 


Parad to toe torce 


> 
But now that 


reiniorcements ars 


᾿ 


even strengtp to contend 


hae ‘Aro } U 
Arar before the 1} eloponnesian war was begun. the (Ἱ rint! 


Sparta affirm that the Athenians 


᾿ γι γι . ~ 
ia CNVOY δὲ 


u 
cannot depend up heir seamen stand 


ang true to th-m, since th: ΤΥ 
g A, since th ur na7y wai tvarned we hired foreign seamen 


tather than wh nat ; } 
an wn natives 7) Ὦ γὰρ AVynvaiwy δύναμις μᾶλλον ἢ Οἰκεια 
»ν ἢ οἱκ! 


(Thucyd. i. 1. 1 = Γ Niki 
ί γα. ἃ. 1..), The statement of Nikias proves that this remark was te 
ὦ great exten! well founded ! 
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azainst our present difficulties. You must either send for us 
home, or you must send us asecond army, land-force as well as 
naval. not inferior to that which is now here, together with a con- 
siderable supply of money. You must farther send a successor 
as I am incapable of work from a disease 
in the kidneys. I think myself entitled to ask this indulgence at 
; for while my health lasted I did you much good 

in various military commands. But whatever you intend, 


{ upe rsede me, 


t the first opening of spring, without any delay : for the 


a > ii εἰὺ ὦ 
new suecors which the enemy is getting together in Sicily, will 


-oon be here, and those which are to come from Peloponnesus, 


though they will be longer in arriving, yet, if you do not keep 
watch. will either elude or forestall you as they have already once 


} ᾽ν 
LlOne. 


Such was the memorable despatch of Nikias, which was read 
to the public assembly of Athens about the end of November, 
or beginning of December, 414 B.c., brought by officers who 
strencthened its effect by their own oral communications, and 
νον all such inquiries as were put to them.2. We have 
ἀν οὗ reason to regret that Thucydidés does not give us any idea 
the debate which so gloomy a revelation ealled forth. He 
ls us merely the result: the Athenians resolved to comply 
with the second portion of the alternative put by Nikias ; not to 
send for the present armament home, but to reinforce it by a 
second powerful armament, both of land and naval force, in pros- 
ecution of the same objects. But they declined his other personal 
request, and insisted on continuing him in command ; passing 8 


however. to name Menander and Euthydemus, officers 


ee | 


vote, 
already in the army before Syracuse, joint commanders along 
with him. in order to assist him in his laborious duties. They 
sent Eurymedon speedily, about the winter solstice, in command 
of ten triremes to Syracuse, carrying one hundred and twenty 
talents of silver, together with assurances of coming aid to the 
suffering army. And they resolved to equip a new and formida- 
ble force, under Demosthenés and Eurymedon, to go thither as 


reinforcement in the earliest months of the spring. Demosthené¢ 


‘ Thacyd. vii, 11-15. ® Thucyd. vii, 10. 
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was directed to employ himself actively in cettine this farces 
force ready. , he 

This letter of Nikias —so authentic. so full of matter, and se 
characteristic of the manners of the time — suggests several serj- 
ous reflections, in reference both to himself and to the Athenian 
people. As to himself, there is nothing so remarkable as the 
sentence of condemnation which it pronounces on his own past 
proceedings in Sicily. When we find him lamenting the wear and 
tear of the armament, and treating the fact as netoriens that 
even the best naval force could only maintain itself in ovod 
condition for a short time, what graver condemnation could be 
passed upon those eight months which he wasted in trifling 
measures, after his arrival in Sicily, before commencing the ane 
of Syracuse? When he announces that the arrival of (ἵν lippus 
with his auxiliary force before Syracuse, made the difference to 
the Athenian army between triumph and something bordering on 
ruin, the inquiry naturally suggests itself, whether he had a 
his best to anticipate, and what precautions he had himself taken 
to prevent, the coming of the Spartan general. ΤῸ which the 
answer must be, that, so far from anticipating the arrival of new 
enemies a3 a possible danger, he had almost invited them { 

᾿ 


abroad by his delay, and that he had taken no precautions at all 


4 
cil 


5 


rom 


against them, though forewarned and having sufficient means at 


a .7y “« ry’ rh. * . " 
his disposal. The desertion and demoralization of his naval forc: 


LLic 


doubtless but too real. Was, as he himse lf points out mall 1. 4] 
consequence of this turn of fortune, and was also the first cor 
: {πὶ {Γ᾿} li- 


mencement of that unmanageable temper Υ ha A thenia: 
- i . ᾿ Ps ei Lite ii 
soldiery, numbered among his difficulti 


᾿ ‘T nut yd vil, 16 The re is here a dou rt 
hundred and twenty talen | 

l agree with Dr Arnold 
money taken out by Eurym 
the two, than the smaller 
erence. Besides, Diodorss states tha EKurymedon took out with him one 
bundred and lorty talents: his authority, indeed, does count tees ᾿ ' 
but it counts for something, in coin iden ; a certair ree ᾿ ae ἣν 
probability (Diodor. xiii, 8) ies a ae 


On an occasion such as this, to send a very s1 iall ἢ, suc! t 
: 7 ALahi Su Su id “as wenty 


alents, vould produce a discc uragine ef tpon tl 
auce a discc uraging effect cpon the armament. 
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this unfortunate army not to recognize that they first 
acquiesced patiently in prolonged inaction, because their general 
directed it, and next did their duty most gallantly in the onere 
tions of the siege, down to the death of Lamachus. 


justice to 


It even with our imperfect knowledge of the case, the ruin 
complained of by Nikias be distinctly trac sable to his own 
remissness and oversight, much more must this conviction have 
been felt by intelligent Athenians, both m the camp and in the 
ity, as we shall see by the conduct of Demosthenés ! hereafter to 
be related. Let us conceive the series of despatches, to which 
Nikias himself alludes, as having been transmitted home, from 
their commencement. We must recollect that the expedition 
was originally sent from Athens with hopes of the most glowing 
character. and with a consciousness of extraordinary efforts about 
to be rewarded with commensurate triumphs. For some months, 

. despatches of the general disclose nothing but movements 
either abortive or inglorious; adorned, indeed, by one barren 
victory, but accompanied by an intimation that he must wait till 
the spring, and that reinforcements must be sent to him, before 
he can undertake the really serious enterprise. Though the 
disappointment oceasioned by this news at Athens must have 
been mortifying, nevertheless his requisition was complied with ; 
he despatches of Nikias, during the spring and summer of 
114 B.c., become cheering. The siege of Syracuse is described 
as proceeding successfully, and at leneth, about July or August, 
as being on the point of coming to a triumphant close, in spite of 


ι 


and t 
ΕῚ 


a Spartan adventurer, named Gylippus, making his way across 
the lonian sea with a force too contemptible to be noticed. Sud- 


' 


denly, without any intermediate step to smoothe the transition, 


omes a despatch announcing that this adventurer has marched 


nto Syracuse at the head of a powerful army, and that the 


Athenians are thrown upon the defensive, without power of pro- 
with the siege. This is followed, after a short time, 
‘the gloomy and almost desperate communication above trans- 


late 1. 


When we thus look at the despatch, not merely as it stands 
singly, but as falling in series with its antecedents, the natural 


—$—$—_—_——— LE NT 


1 Thuey. vii 42. 
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ffect which we should sup 


ἱ LO produce upon thy. Fy 
Athenians, would be a vehement burst of wrath 


vices which an officer ought to have rendered, but has not: instead 
and displeasur= 
wainst Nikias. Upon the most candid and impartial 


he deserved nothing less. 


cay tiousness, we discover an indulgence not merely gen- 
even culpable, in the midst of disappointment and 
instead of a public assembly, wherein, as it is com- 


Tien 


‘avacter generally ascribed hy seted, the criminative orators were omnipotent, and 
nian people, that they are repr any unsuccessful seneral, however 
erital . γ ate noe ahate « ͵ ] | | 

irritable, by standing habit; as rave and well-founded accusations 


’ 


crounds those whem they had people in opposition to preestab- 
services, visiting upo . and personal esteem for a man who not 
war, and wn) as ni nas but in every respect the opposite of a 
excitements, we naturally expect that the blam eally erved lem: - an oligarch | aste, sentiment, and position; who 
yy Nikias would | xaogerat beyond all due measure, and ta the democracy nothing more than sincere obedience, 
break forth in a 5 and munificence in his private bearing. 
ictual resolution ted but a small part of those capital blunders 
ull and free debat 


᾿] 


nilitary career of Nikias, he would have been 
uch weaker was fis hold upon his 


lemagogic excellences, as compared 


h attracted confidence to Nikias; his greal 
s wealth dexterously expended, his known 
bribes, and even comparative absence of 
nersonal courage combined with reputation 


private life and ultra-religious habits. 
einen a3 negative merits, and decencies of daily 
—— station might have enabled him to act 
oe a nae lés, placed Nikias on a far firmer 
he himself provides ‘ power of μὰ 
It is not by waye compliment to the 4 ul t] ma he public assembly or the dikastery could have done. It 


Ἰ } 
i ) (re arirae ἊΝ 
mese remarks on the 
rm) . 

Ϊ ne Mi 


Ἰ 
’ ‘ ᾿ . ‘ 
Luan one } Lc 


cusatory speech 


‘im to have the most indulgent construction put upon all 
rs, and spread a fatal varnish over his glaring 

| grave and responsible command. 

i 
and a blindness 


recy, which is one of 


incapacity Of appreci neident now before us 1 {the most instructive in all 


an illustration of the usual sentiment, and strongest 
f error, prevalent a . Athenian democracy, and 
i . 
ΘΔ . 
Pp litical history. But we ao iearn trom 


aA 


futation of that exaggerated mischief which it is common 
habitual defects of the Athenian character wer ‘ry different to impute to the person cal a demagocue. Happy would it 
he In. Instead of being I) ve } Pe] 7 then ha she 1 J K | , } nres¢ nt. or any 
fickle, we find them tenacious in the ext f 


i xireme Οἱ 


( mbly which 


bestowed, ind of schemes once embarked upon es to Sicily 
y l}<, ] Ἰ ᾿ 
Ally renaered, we ΠΙ 


Was one mM 
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which the accusatory eloquence tf the dem ue ᾿ > 10] Τ 
y eloqu of the demagogue was especialy ) ; not sufficient to avert. Those who study the 
ealled for, to expose the real past mismanagement of Nil , ἱ ; ; ἢ Ἷ 

| nanagemen IN1K1as8, f onauct of the Athenian peopie on this occasion, will not be dis- 
break down that undeserved confidence in his ability a iffan | 


er = ee Δ.) GUI (δι , post d to repeat against them the charge of fickleness which forms 
which had grown into a sentiment of fait ——ae a re se πὰ “ ς 

' a] sical ce ee ὉΣ SUES, τὸ ἢ one of the standing reproaches agaimst democracy. Their mis- 
ἸΟΥ͂Υ much mischief he had already done, and he nuch more | 


i ici i iO . 2 ῃ ' ἣ More ‘ : | , m ΜΝ 7 
ae >i ee. . ΣΟ : take here arose from the very opposite quality ; from what may 
would do if continued. nluckily for Athens, s] had now Ι 


CUll 


be called obtuseness, or inability to get clear of two sentiments 


demagogcue who Cc , : Ὶ Ι . . : 2 
: : thi which had become deeply engraven on their minds; ideas of 
h,and prevent them from taking the 1 nv , 7 ἘΞ Ἀ ΤΟ]. 
" 0.2 ων ᾿ ᾿ νὰ I Ι ati conquest, ai contidence 1 Nikias. 
ttle more of this alleged fickleness —or easy escape from 
} 


tions and impressibility to actual circumstances — 


as adopted in adehance οἱ 


ἡ ς ee ae vidence. would have been at the present juncture a tutelary quality to 
rsist 10 i@ sieve ΟἹ Svracuse ier nresent < ᾿ toy 2 we . ' : 


vould then have appreciated more justly the in- 


Βξ isjudgment : =~ 
Mig i ie eh 7 i He , »Ἢ τας hoteapiae ig i creased hazards ackoms i around her both in Sicily and at 
eG aN PT al ale | yi " pid iia 3 home. War with Sparta, though not yet actually proclaimed, 
which explain, if they do not excu: ἐν sai =o Pi ) ae had become impending and inevitanee. ven in the preceding 
impossibility of δι poseceaic ae Ἢ dees irl ἘΞ #4 | winter, the Lact csemonians had listened favorably to the recom- 
time a enieiiaaton “0 ; a : . . « i ΟΝ wots mendation ol Alkibiadés that they should establish a fortified 
κὰ a ε 7 Eee ei ee eee tee 80. wh post at Dekeleia in Attica. ‘They had not yet indeed brought 
ye: as nae a ah a Paes ἰῇ ) i | toa " themselves to execution of this resolve ; for the peace between 
δῶ “alain ot thee ἃ SH xl i ge aware eey hem an ens, though indirectly broken in many ways, still 
is sie δ δὼ ὦ δῶ, as ΤΥ subsisted in name, and the) hesitated to break it openly, partly 
ieee Cail ΝΣ i ee | : cause they knew that the breach of peace had been on their 
allies for ἐδώ ἴω he as τὸ er ᾿ : ὦν πη τῶν side at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war; attributing to 
Ἐν ; heir capital misfortune at Sphakteria.2 Athens on het 
rupulously avoided direct violation of the Lace 
nian territory, in spite of much solicitation from her allies 
Argos. But her reserve on this point gave way during the 
ent summer, probably at the time when her prospect of 
taking Syracuse appeared certain. The Lacedemonians having 
ἱ and plundered the Argeian territory, thirty Athenian tri- 
‘es were sent to aid in its defence, under Pythodérus with two 
cues. This armament disembarked on the eastern coast of 
‘a near Prasise and committed devastations: which direct 
ostility — coming in addition to the marauding excursions 
rarrison of Pylos, and to the refusal of pacific redress 
‘ns — satisfied the Lacedemonians that the peace had 


rhucyd. vi, 93 3 Thucyd. vii, 18. 
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t . 7 9 , . 
veen now fist and undeniably broken by their enemy, so that 


they might with a safe conscience recommence the war.! 
Such was the State οἱ feeling between the LWO coreal powers or 


\ entral (zsTreece 1n November i] i BeCee whe n the envoys arriv¢ d 

trom Syracuse ; envoys from Nikias on the one part, from G A 
: Ἔ . Γ “ ΤΠῊ ἩὩΤΤΜΡΊ Ν re DIRECT HOSTILITIES BETWEEN 
lippus and the Syracusans on the other; eac ro calling for FROM THE δὶ ἐν! : aM ES ως 
: : ' ATHENS ND § LRT A, WN THE DESTRUCTION OF THE 


farther support. The Corinthians and 
pre ssed their claims at oparta: * Was 
ing, to renew his instances for : occupation of <elet: 
ees eee ie ; a Tore Svracusan war now no longer stands apart, as an event 
was 1n the face of this in iding ility to renewed Pelop: : “iy | war rekindlin 
. παν ' lf, but becomes absorbed in the general war rekind ing 
nesian invasion that the Athenians took their solution. abo ' J ; ivel 4 
ic hil Lil ul ζ al y 4 ron hi ut (-reece. Never was any winter so actively and eX- 


commented on, to send a second army to Syracuse and sec sa ; 
, μὰν ες ἡ Ὁ αν εν tensively employed in military preparations, as the winter of 


, . . " . 4 
Lhe sieve with vigor. i tnel ‘ e any Ωγ] ἢ vet nine ᾿ ν Ξ 4 : . 1: 
Ι ἢ διε. et ἽΝ ear Care ‘14-413 οὶ, the months immediately preceding that which 
on the part of the Lacedwmonians, it disapp¢ πὸ βοδὴ ae ti Pil : : 
| ' Uk ' — ἜΣ ; bie σὰν, Thueydi lé rms the nineteenth spring ol the Peloponnesian 


were made aware of the imprudent olution of thena: whi : ἐφ ; : oy _ ᾿ 
“ — κ᾿ τ᾿ paises war. but whicl her historians call the beginning of the Dekeleian 


1 τ . ” 
hot oniy created an imperative necessil }] 185} in sv rn f er . . . . . is 
, Ἔ ἃ κ, ἘΠ ΠΡ war.! ‘ile Eurymedon went with his ten triremes to Syracuse, 
jut also rendered Athens so mus mol , : ha . δὼ ᾿ ᾿ : . : 2 ἢ : Ὲ ! 
cites ? ssi ae eee (omen a e” en in midwinter, Demosthenés exerted himself all the winter 
“emovine the hetter art of | aa a RHE . ὃ 
a a μη ᾿ ; ; ie SY? ai r) eo { reL LOY ι Γ lc second armament ior early spring. J wenty 
after the vote passed ἢ then ΔἹ dquallv dec . resolutia . ' ἶ : . 
ail | i | di oi. ‘ εκ aL ἰ i ἢ jie , i I re oluti i sth \thenian triremes ws re far ir sent round Peloponnesus 
for direct hostilities was adopted at Sparta. Lb Wi etermined o the station of Naupaktus, to prevent any Corinthian reinforce- 


tha: a Peloponnesian allie 1Orce should be im lately re ᾿ ν . ' . 
i i prising ments from ‘line out of the Corinthian gulf. Against these 


σὰ roc } ‘ ‘ C> : 
seigMie ie ” — - _ = tien ae ' : latter, the ( rinthians on their side prepared twenty-five fresh 
si ae! - a ee » ᾿ a ἘΞ μάν pete | the triremes. to serve as a convoy to the transports carrying their 
i = ἫΝ a Εν οτος Bi τ ee hoplites.2 n Corinth. Siky6n, and Beeotia, as well as at Lace- 
transmitted to the body of ] ΟἹ nn in allies ; clally a ag ae Sh hoplit ore δ δὰ the aren ts 
requisitions tor in | ments. materials in WOrkKMmMen, toOwaras | vr ise. at he s: aia - e that eve rvthing was setting ready for 
construction of the projected tort at Vekelela.~ | ας τ, εἰν δἰ νὰ Ὡς ἡ GN 
a more decisive 

᾿ Thocyd. vi, 105 | vii 

earliest moment ofl 
spring, embarked [.acedsemonian hoplites 
— Helots and Neodamodes — under the Spartan Ekkritus, and 
three hundred Beeotian hoplit under the Thebans Xenon and 
pian Hegesandrus. They were directed to 
ward to Kyréné in Libya, anJd from thence to 
> At the same 


xarchus, partly 


΄ 


“"“ 
᾿ 
᾿ 


make their way along the African cost to Sr: 


το 
¥ 
~ 
a 
‘ 


time a body of seven hundred hoplites under. 


* Diodor. xii, 8. 3 Thucyd. vil 17 
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Corinthians, partly hired Arcadians, partly Sikyonians, under 


᾿ ᾿ Ά ; ; Demosthenés, to push offensive operations against 
constraint from their poweriul neighbors,! departed from the : 


1 


The force under the latter general consisted of sixty 
Chian triremes ; of twelve hundred Atheniar 
best class, chosen from the citizen muster-roll : 


a const erable number of hoplite - besides, from the subject- 


for Sicily, the Corinthian triremes watching them unti! the 
past the Athenian squadron at Naupaktus. 
These were proceedings of importance: but the most impor- 


: 


tant of all was the reinvasion of Attica at the same time bv the 


ereat force of the Peloponnesian alliance, under the Spartan ki a eg ee ᾿ Ι : : 
5 a : ᾿ ' : δ , hese me id not arrive in time, so that Demosthenés set sail 
Agis son of Archidamus. Ive years had elapsed since ica 


lsewhere. There had been also engaged on hire fif- 
peltasts from ‘Thrace, of the tribe called Dii; but 


abe 
$b 4 


. y : ‘ . ' Ὁ 
. . ᾿ ᾿. i . WiLnoUuL Loe. ΓΝ 
felt the hand of the destroyer. a litt fore the sieve of al ᾿ +s "ὁ : 
1" . ὦ κέν | : a ΠΟΩ͂Υ ¢ allies ATgos, ΘΟ two ftieets joined at ΖΕ gina, in- 
The plain in th εἶ ᾿ hood « thens ae now ‘ 


lés havine gone forward to take aboard 


ed some devastations on the coasts of Laconia, and established 
waste, 


᾿ island of Kythéra to encourace desertion 
mrpose of ere ext 1 te ν}} Υ.: 9 an : i . ε . 
Pp TI ; : ae szmonge the lots. From hence Chariklés returned with the 
1i@ WOTK ipporiioned al I ῃ Lilie r ! . , 1." 
ες és conducted his armament round 
had come prepared wit] 


: On the Eleian coast, he destroyed ἃ 
during the present 


A to Syracuse, though the men escaped 
composed of contin ᾿ : 


; he proceeded to Zakynthus and Kephallenia, 
t} ) command ot i . 
ij BAL Lite A i 


᾿ Ἶ additional honlites, and to Anak- 
an outlying eminence hy 1 ' f’ : ¥ i ; 

: ingers from Akarnania. 

lon with his ten triremes, 

in the winter with the pecu- 

and was now returning to 


command. he news 


Chucyd. vii, 26. 
ra {(Anaktonum) 


7) r 9 ; - 
ν» | ' } UL 


Kurymedon 


ess > 
Mitford 
Si0o7ns for Sit , 


ii 


thirty triremes under Chariklés to annoy the 


nesus, but also the great armament which 


' Thucyd. vii, 19-58. Σικνώνιοι ἀναγκαστοὶ στρατεύοντες 
3 Thacyd. vii, 19-28, with Dr. Arnold’s note. be the least doubt that the Latin is here richt. Τὶ 
᾿ ἱ ad ς δι, \ Vaid AVAIL ID LUCIO Liptl . Ai 
, Thucyd. Ὺ ll, 20. aula T?7, c Δεκελείας τῷ τειχισμῷ, etc. Com; art Is¢ kratés DO]! + me itk c on ever if if were true {wl 10 
ee ~ . b! Phra YM v \ mesthy VY . - vu WA 4 Weaai 
rat. vili, De Pace, s 2 Ὁ 236 kk i . 
Orat. viii, De Pace, s. 102, p. 236, Bekk. sometimes uses the word χρήματα to mean “ necessai 


13 1900. 
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Kenic? ny wer } 4 5S oR . . 

proug Ψ Dy Kurymedon trom Sieh was in every WAV aisc rr. scl ae ὰ 

oe Yet " : sata ee : Pe oe liscour The town of Syracuse had two ports, one on each side of the 

acing. et the 4wo admirals were under the nec | yf sp ril y ‘ Ὧν rm : ᾿ 
ἜΣ a ᾿. 4 ᾿ »ὥνω, island I Ur ria. he lesser port — as it was called after- 

ten triremes iron ‘neir feet : 


us Lakkius — lay northward of Ortygia, between 


who was not strong enough 


. the low ground or Nekropolis near the outer city : 
thian fleet which watched 


wood this diminutios side of the isthmus of Ortygia 

Harbor. Both of them, it appears, Were pro- 

attack from without, by piles and stakes planted in 

them. But the lesser port was the more 

he principal docks of the Syracusans 

Syracusan fleet, eighty triremes 

tween them. The entire Athenian 

fort of Plemmyrium, immediately 
ygia. 

at ability, so as to take the 

Having trained and prepared 

rhly as he could, he marched out his 

ight, over Epipole and round by the right 


i 


the neighborhood of the fort of Plemmy- 
f morning, the Syracusan fleet 

ional, from both the ports ; forty- 

port, thirty-five out of the other. 

the southern point of Ortygia, so 

enemy at Plemmyrium in concert. 

unprepared and confused, hastened to 

hips ; with twenty -five of which, they met the thirty- 


ans sailing forth from the Great Harbor, w hile with 
ty-five they encountered the forty-five from the 


immediately outside of the mouth of the Great Har- 


the rormer ΟἹ these two actions the Svracusans were at 
second also. the Syracusans from the outside 
the mouth of the Great Harbor, and joined 
being little accustomed to naval wartare, 
we : | τ they presently fell into complete confusion, partl y In consequence 
were presently e.icacious, and a val CK lived it . 
: + | success: so that the Athenians, recovering 


first shock, attacked them anew and completely defeated 
sinking or disabling eleven ships, of three of which the 
confined space of the 


tactics unsivailing. 
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crews were made prisoners, the rest being 
Athenian triremes were destroyed also. 


But this victory, itself easily won, 


than count 
balanced by the irreparal » | : le mvrium. 1) 


first excitement at the 

were in course of being manned to me 
from both ports at once, the garrison of | 
water's edge to watch and encourage 


of their enemy on the land side. 
had anticipated. He attacked the fort 
garrison completely by surprise, and ca 


resistance ; first the greatest and most 


two smaller. The garrison sought safety 
the transports and vessels of burden at 
across the Great Harbor t 

side. ‘Those who fled from 

taken, ran some risk from tl! 

that moment victorious at 

lesser furts were taken, the 

riority, so 


cro 


found wit! 


when their situ: 
peril growing out of the 
serious, besides the alarm 


cy. vii, 23; Diod. xi 


ring tne 
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among the army. The Syracusans were now masters of the mouth 
of the harbor on both sides, so that not a single storeship could 
What was of not less detri- 

et was now forced to take station under the 

its own land-forece, and was thus cramped up on 

in the innermost portion of the Great Harbor, be- 

city-wall and the river Anapus; the Syracusans being 

with full communication between their 


everywhere else, 


hemming in the Athenian position both by sea 


~ 


contrary, the result of the recent 
' y encouraging; not merely from the 
not Plemmyrium, but even from the sea-fight 
indeed turned out to be a defeat, but which 
mised at first to be a victory, had they not thrown away the 
disorder. It removed all superstitious fear 
nian nautical superiority; while their position was so 
y having acquired the command of the mouth 
that they began even to assume the ageressive at 
letached a squadron of twelve triremes to the coast 
of intercepting some merchant vessels 
ply of money to the Athenians. So little fear 
n enemy at sea, that these vessels seem to have 
ithout convoy, and were for the most part destroyed 
sans, together with a stock of ship-timber which the 
collected near Kaulonia. In touching at Lokri, 
, they took aboard a company of Thespian hoplites 
way thither in a transport. ‘They were also 
the squadron of twenty triremes which 
ed to lie in wait for them near Megara, with the 
hip, however, including her crew.! 
Syracusan squadron had gone forward from Italy 
ys to Peloponnesus, to communicate the favorable news 
of the capture of Plemmyrium, and to accelerate as much as 
possible, the operations against Attica, in order that no reinforce- 
ments might be sent from thence. At the same time, other 
envoys went from Syracuse — not merely Syracusans, but alsc 


'Thucyd vii, 25. 
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Corinthians and Lacedzmonians 


rior of Sicily. ‘They made known ever ere the prodigious 


improvement in Syracusan affairs arising e gain of Plem. 


myrium, as well as the insignificant cl] Ψ of the recent naval 


defeat. They stre 


without delay, 


9n 

coming nei 

contrived 

most dangerous among 
gurtace of the waiter, 
could not see. But the 


293 


ir room. On the whole. no seri- 


ous damage was dor ither to the dockyard or to the ships 


with“. 


And the state of affairs in the Great Harbor stood sub- 
time that the envoys were 

ubly three weeks or a month. 

mselves almost everywhere well 


icuse were ΠΟΥ͂ 80 


also slain, 


force, about 


al Kork Vra, OD the 
mortified the Syra- 


postpone awhile the 


+ | + ῳ,- 
ely on the rein- 


. 1 ’ Ἰ . i ‘ 
nt arriving. clay 1 ἴ se a aays proved ΠΟΙ hing 


thesium within 


‘use, that the attack was determined 


Preparation in every way had been 


* Thucvd. vii. »” 


made for it ie before ecially for the most 

ment of the naval force. The captains and shi; 

cuse and Corinth h iow become fully aware of thé 
of Athenian naut 
that superiority de; 


᾿ 


build comparatively 


change of direction: its prow 


ied swiftly roun 
enemy could 


racked their s 


the special exigency of th , disregard- 
what had been generally looked upon as good 


nautical manceuvring.' Instead of the long, thin, hollow, and 


* Thucyd. vii, 36. τῇ δὲ πρότε 1avia των κυδερνητῶν δοκούσῃ cive 
- ’ ' 1) & 


“ved of he 
e. the Athenian 
return (Xe ΠΟΙ ἢ, ἃ 


᾿ΑΒΑΤΙΟΝΒ AT SYRACUSE. 


ing the enemy considerably above 
s damage, they shortened 

id, and lowered 

it it became not so 

main force 


ar above the water. 


ll of the ship. 


same 


tha 


] 
i) ἢ 


or th 
are τὸ 


ciear taem uy] 
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to crush any ship entering :! 
iweme which might be hard-pressed, would thus 


i to get through (his opening where no enemy could fol- 


hoose her own time for sailing out avain. sefore 


completed, and at the earliest 

Syracusans reappeared, with the same 

tions bot] ‘land force and naval force as before. 
thenian fleet having gone forth to meet them, several hours 
spent in the like indecisive and partial skirmishes, until at 


back to the city again without 


Th Athenians. con- 
evidence of backward- 


ight,2 and supposing the day’s duty at 


side within their own station. 


ir dinners at leisure 


had been long ashore, they re astonished to see 


] 


ailing back to renew » attack, in full battle 
This was a manceuvre suggested by the Corinthian Aristo, 
in the fleet; at whose instance, the Syracu- 


id sent back an urgent request to the city author- 


bundant stock of provisions might for that dav be 
to the sea-snore, and sale be re ndered compulsory ; 


should be lost, when the fleet returned thither, in 
meal without dispersion of the crews. Accordingly 


a short but sufficient interval allowed tor refresh- 


brought back unexpectedly to the 


. 


ne sight, the Athenian Crews 


oard., most of them yet without re- 


murmurs and disorder. Qn sail- 


indecisive skirmishing again come 


Pollux, 
entitled "A sol 
‘ 


scholiast. ad Aris- 


wy Duy Wpacvour JOuN 


so impatient of 
Ϊ 


olved to bevin of 


r : δ δυ ΝΣ Y 7. t rir. ry trey ᾿ 
xcitement of victor pushed forward too n 


w re disabled by heavy imp 


being captured with all her crew. The σι 


| 


Svracusas. however, was complete : seven Atl 


lisabled, many others were seriously 
slain or made prisoners. 

result of this battle, which 

planned than bravely exect 


LOeIrT SUDeYrIOrILy 


. 


thing less than the 
᾿ he rene 


ttack both 


᾿ 


᾿ 


} νυν ἢ ry byl ἘΝ ‘ LEQ7 
a week or two more would proba! ΕἾ have een 


| 


once triumphant besieging armament, now full of 


lements on board, 


nothing 
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discouragement. The mere stoppage of supplies, in fact, as the 
Syracusans were masters of the mouth of the harbor, would ve 
sure to starve it out in no long time, if they maintained their 
superiority at sea. All their calculations were suspended, how 
ever, and the hopes of the Athenians for the time revived. by the 
entry of Demosthenés and Eurymedon with the second armament 
into the Great Harbor; which seems to have taken place on the 
very day, or on the second day, after the recent batt'e.! So 
important were the consequences which turned upon that post- 
ponement of the Syracusan attack, occasioned by the revent defeat 
of their reinforcing army from the interior. So little did either 
party think, at that moment, that it would have been a mitigation 
of calamity to Athens, if Demosthenés had noé arrived in time; 
if the ruin of the first armament had been actually consummated 
be ire tne col Ι͂ } pT he second 
Demosthenés, after obtainine the required reinforcements at 
Korkyra, had crossed the lonian sea to the islands called Choerades 
; where he took aboard a band of one 
n darters, through the friendly aid of 


ancient alliance was re- 


yntum, already in alliance 
e 


vith two triremes and thre 
ued on to Thurii. Here 
philo-Athenian 
the better in a 

Θ οἱ banishment against 
resolution to 


es as the Athe- 


Demosthenés 
ps in review and verify the 
Att r hay ing held this r »VIeEW on 

the river Sybaris, he marched his 
Thurian territory to the banks of the river Hyhas 
lit from Kroton. He was here met by Krotoniate 
access to their territory: upon which he 


sea-shore, got on shipboard, and 


* Thucyd. vu, 33-57. 


x the coast of Italy - tuuching 

hostile Lokri.! 
of Syracuse,? accomplished in the 
decoration and musical accompani- 
from the magnitade of his force than 
inity. ‘aking Athenians, allies, and 
triremes, 


( onducted seventy-three 
ce number of light troop 

, darters, ete 
arma- 

had arrived under Nikias, 

confidence of their recent 

well as wonder ‘That 

an armament, at ἃ M0- 

full burst I ioponnesial hostility was reope n 
her, and when Dekeleia was in course of being fortified, 
and not to be credited 


o 
᾿ 


i | 
t out Οἱ all reasonable 
"ἡ 
; actually seen. And probably the Syracusans, though they 


reb ind 


that Demosthenés was on 


i Arey 


the magnitude of his arma 


red 


τ marching out 
;near the Anapus; 
veneral action, and 


cavalry from the 


delusive show 
f the ful 
bis own means with those of the 
enem' He found the ἃ . Nikias not merely worn down with 
long-continued toil, and dish artened by previous defeat, but also 
weakened τῇ a terrible degree by the marsh fever general towards 
the close of summer, in the low ground where they were en- 


camped.‘ 


’ Thucyd. vii, 35. 
* Thucyil vii, 42. 
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He saw that the Syracusans were strong in multiplied allies 
extended fortifications, a leader of creat ability, and general be- 
lief that theirs was the winning cause. Moreover, he felt deeply 
the position of Athens at home, and her need of all her citizens 
against enemies within sight of her own walls. But above all, 
he came pe netrated with the deplorable effects which had resulted 
irom the mistake of Nikias, in wasting irreparably so much 
precious time, and frittering away the first terror-striking impres- 
sion of his splendid armament. All these considerations de 
termined Demosthenés to act, without a moment’s delay and while 
the impression produced by his arrival was yet unimpaired, and 
to aim one great and decisive blow. such as might, if successful, 
make the conqu of Syracuse again probable. If this should 
fail, he resolved abandon the whole ent prise, and return 
home with his armament forthwith. 

By means of the 16] he possession of the 
southernmost portion οἱ the slope ot E 6, But all along that 
slope from east to west, im ront or to the north of 
his position, stretched the counter-wall built by the Syracusans; 

inning at the ci y wall t ground, and reaching up 

st in a northws sterly, next in a west rly direction, until it joined 

he upper ground near the cliff, where the road from 

Kuryalus down to Syracuse passed. ‘The Syracusans, as de- 

fenders, were he north side of this counter-wall: he and the 

ide. It was a complete bar to his prog- 

nor cousjd he stir a step without making himself master of 

towards which end there were only two possible means, — 

it in tront, or to turn it from its western extremity 

marching round up to the Euryalus. He began by trying the 

first method, but the wall was abundantly manned and vigor- 

ously defended ; his battering machines were all burnt or dis- 

qualified, and every attempt which he made was completely 

repulsed.2 There then remained only the second method, to turn 

the wall, ascending by circuitous roads to the heights of Eury@ 
tus behind it, and then attacking the fort in which it terminated. 

But the march necessary for this purpose, first, up the valley 

of th. Anapus, visible from the Syracusan posts above; next, 


--«ἢ, 


5 Thucyd. vii, 48 
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Ἢ . , « 7 ling nail ὰ “Te ¥ ΥἹ γν To ’ f j . + ’ . 
ascending to the Euryalus by a narrow and winding path, was so sen ΞΕΥΘΗΙ hundred Syracusan hoplites under 


7 


difficult, that even Demosthenés, laturally sanguine, despaired of perl les,’ whe formed a night-watch, or bivouac. This 
being able to force his way up in the daylight, against an enemy egiment hast » the rescue, but Demosthenés and the 


ς oh ἢ ' therefore constrained to attempt : wnenia ADS UE charging i 
seeing the attack. He was therefore constrained to attem a Β : Vane ἱ harging impetuously forward, drove them 


’ 


I 
. ν᾽ ey ves rie ~ ΠΟΤ olleao : “on- isore : DO > fi iti i i ὺ 
night-surprise, for which, Nikias and his other l] a ewe ΡΟΣ Ua 1 positions in their rear. Ever 


senting, he accordingly made preparations on the k ? JEPPuS ang "ie syracusan troops advancing upwards out ©} 


~r . ἢ Β | . wet Ὗ lit’ ὦ : , ’ tin? > CS νι “4 sr 
most effective seale. He took the command ἢ i, : , yey WO t first carried back by the same retreating 
Menander and Eurymedon (Nikias being 


7 


. Ἰ - Por > r : lita . i ior rroons ' δῖ ὁ κα > . ; ‘ ἱ Ὶ Ἵ , : 
the lines),' conducting hoplites and light troops, t ar τὴ nterprise ef Demosthenés had been successful 


masons and carpenters, and ali ouner Mattel nec ur’ VC’ I Al f ni , ΠΠ0 6, He was master not only ol the 
ΕΝ 


lishing a fortified post; lastly, giving or inat every man VULEP fort ὁ Syracusan position, but also of the extremity of 


should carry with him provisions tor five days. ‘Seger Re a Pe eS eee neers 
: δ ἘΣ that sa t onlv all thy e nre ry ru “ Δ [ . αὐτὸ Anadiwy { ε "ἢ a a ᾿Ξ oe 
Fortune so far f: him, that not only all th nar’ pe oe mpuew \ovee yap ὑπομείναι av σφὰς ovdéva) 


arrangements, but even his march itself, was accomplished w 


ee cOoKet εἰναι Aaveiv προσελϑόντας καὶ 


out any suspicion Οἱ the 


a COle 


Rohs night he quitt d the lines. moved along w ground on r. Arnold and Gdller both interpret this description of Thucydidés (see 
the left bank of the Anapus and eee De Aer Appendix, ματος as if Nikias 
siderable distance, then following variou “0; to the mht, liately that t Syracusan counter-wall had crossed his blockading 
the Euryalus, or highest pitch of Epipole, where he line, had evacuated ircle and works on the slope of Epipola, and has 
i down exclusiv: ly into the lower ground below. Dr. Thirlwall too 

coming trom Katana a year and ahalf | al Li} ws In | nn Ἢ reuse i =n oe τάν abi = ren. g 
: , | ’ [ al 7 unauthorized and incorrect. What conceivable 


arrived a 
Ἰ 


found hi in the same track 


: 
DY 


coming from the interi ' } ὶ duce Nikias to yield up to the enemy so impor- 


Cc 
—had passed, u ler to : to the slope of Epipole t an advantage he had once relinquished the slope of Epipola, to 
ἢ ] ' ' ‘ 


tha _— ᾿" 
the marsn beneath the southern cliff 


᾿ 


sylippus and the 
ave taken good care that he should never again have 


Syracuse. : 


Syracusan f if id | 
" nor ᾿ ) σον ἢ ca y . ὁ ! 
1; nor could he ever have got near to the παρατείχισμα. 


" ᾿ εὐ iy = ‘ his ὃ Ἢ ’ μι ‘ 
reise, and CAaADLUTet al r a teeop resists Uc. os Ino! I hen the 6 ΠΙ8Ὶ li i iff 
I i : , ᾿ ᾿ ΟΠ Lwnen tf Ath llans did at last abandon their fortifications on 


᾿ rreo ry ll if , ᾿ Ἶ . 
garrison within it ΙΧ) 1S specially marked by Thucydidés 


Ἶ 
" 
᾿ Ὶ ᾿ ν᾿ ‘ Ψ ἡ Σ er wee ‘7 i I 
; +} . ἣν γε κυ 1 εὐε γέ) Υγγ Υγῷ YarUs Vu 
i ; ᾿ nt ' 
s 


ran to give the alarm to the three fortifie ΠῚ} ἥρω, , Oe ee eee 
, , : , : 4 of all was πὶ ’ " final maritime battle in the Great Harbor. 


esperation, when the 


and alues 
ΤῊ ‘ acre mw ᾿ 
ts this passage, In my judgment, evading 


continuous 


42 --- εἰ ἐπικρατῆσειέ tic τὼν τε ᾽Επιπολῶν 

| ἐν αὐταῖς στρατοπέδου — are more correctly 

thousand hoplites, and housand light tro im! | ἃ by M. Firmin Didot, in the note to his translation, than by Ar- 

OE RE a aa nold an ler. The στρατόπεδον here indicated does not mean the Athe- 

᾿ ir partially completed line of circumyallation on the 

» Epipol | : ins the ground higher up than this, which they 

PO et isa ad partially occup it first while building the fort of Labdalum, and of 

?Thucyd vii, 42, 43 Demosthen! ταρατείγισμα τῷ hich they been su tantially masters until the arrival of Gylippug 
Συρακοσίων, J ἐκώλυσα: χίσαι « nad a7 ) KG no had now converted it into a camp or στρατόπεδον of the Syracusans 


ΕΣ 
PL ἐπικρατήσειξ τις Τῶι 


200c 
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ῥ 


was no longer defensible, now that 


5 


Svracusan side of 


it 
joined the fort, made no resistanc 


nians even began to tear down 


part of the counter-wall, an ‘ration of extreme importance, 
since it would have opened t emosthenés a communication 
with the southern directly 
towards the Athenian line: tpipole. 4 any rate. his plan 
of turning the count - 
have maintained 

advancing farther, 

hundred yards of 

power. Whether | 

himself wi | 

the unknown perils 


roo MUC!I 


he and his men, 
hastened forward to con 
disordered Syracusans 
Unfortunately, however 
happened with Greci 
their own ranks, so 
shock of the B 

and marching 

action. ‘The 

ance, broke tl 

fucitives ol 


: ; 
rad saavanc 


In this manner the | 
elamor and confusion wherein there was 
obedience, nor could any one discern what was pi 3: 
light of the moon rendered objects and figures generally visiwle, 
without being sufficient to discriminate friend from foe. ‘The 
beaten Athenians, thrown back upon their comrades, were in 


many cases mistaken for enemies, and slain. ‘Lhe Syracusans 

ἕ < ; ἰς 

: ἔπ thete advantege 

and Bceotians, shouting aloud and pursuing their advantage, 
᾿ " 4 ζ 7 φ 

became intermingled with the foremost Athenians, and both 


«, 


10 Vol, ¢ 
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armies thus grouped inio knots which only distinguished each 
other by mutual demana of the watchword. ‘This test also souz 
failed, since each party got acquainted with the watchword of the 
other, especially that of the Athenians, among whom the confusion 
was the greatest, became well known to the Syracusans, who 
kept together in larger parties. Above all, the effect of the 
san or war-shout on both sides was remarkable. The Dorians 
in the Athenian army — from Argos, Korkyra, and other places 
— raised a pewan not distinguishable from that of the Syracusans ; 
accordingly, their shout struck terror into the Athenians them- 
8. who fancied that they had enemies in their own rear and 
Such disorder and panic presently ended in a general 

‘he Athenians hurried back by the same roads which 

but these roads were found too narrow for 


᾿ 
4 


and many of them threw away their arms in 
» or jump down the cliffs, in which most of them 
ished. Even of those who safely effected their descent into 


ὶ 
plain below, many — especial 


Ἰ 
᾿ 
ι 


ΝΜ 


Ἂ 
y the new-comers belonging to 
the armament of Demosthenés — lost their way through igno- 
rance, and were cut off the next day by the Syracusan horse. 
e loss of numbers, and broken spirit, the Athenians 
ter within their own lines. Their loss of 
en greater than that of men, from the throwing away 

liers who leaped the ἘΠ 16} 

isans erected two trophies, one upon the 
he exact and critical spot where 
irst repelled the enemy. By 
and overwhelming victory, their feelings were 
; lence which had animated 
before the arrival of mosthené Again now masters of 
the field, they again indulged the hope of storming the Athenian 
lines and destroying the armament ; to which end, however, it wag 
thought necessary to obtain additional reinforcements, and Gylip- 
pus went in person with this commission to the various cities of 
Sicily, while Sikanus with fifteen triremes was despatched to Agrti- 
gentum, then understood to be wavering, and in a political crisis.& 


4 Thucyd Vii 


* Thucyd. vii, 46 lutarch (Nikias, c. 21) states that the number of 
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bye But tarthermore, he ( Nikias) took a decided objection to 


the resolution itself. He would never consent to carry back 
armament, without specific authority from home to do so. 

he was, that the Athenian people would never tolerate such 

1 proceeding. When submitted to the public assembly at home, 
the conduct of the generals would be judged, not by persons 


who had been at Syracuse and cognizant of the actual facts, but 


' 


Τρ who would learn all that they knew from the artful 
criminative orators. Even the citizens actually 
though now loud in enes « uffering, and impatient to 
would alter their tone 1el l ley were safe in the 

- and would turn round to denounce their gen- 


having been brib o bring away the army. Speaking 
rsonal feelings, he knew too well the tempers of his 
pose himself to the danger of thus perish- 


alike unmerited and dissraceful. Sooner 
emity of risk from the enemy.! It must 


‘i 


vir atlairs were now bad, 
1d even worse. For more than 

d been lm posing upon the 3 racusans a ruinous 
tence for foreign allies as well as in keeping up out- 


so that they had already spent Lwo thousand talents, 


bts contracted and hot paid. They could not con- 


longer; yet the suspension of their payments 

pecome Krk ι yet , ἢ οι 
llies, and leave them helpless. The 

uted with ve thet 

had alluded as a reason 


᾿ “ees 
be much better borne Dy Athens ; 


ressure would utterly break down the Syr- 


ds 1ucyd Vi, δ 7 3 = f ecl rr { in i th army; and Ais as supporters, if the matter 
νὰ vi er , al fterwards to | ebat in the lic assembly at Athens. It is to 
ia, me re ee ἐν υτος ὦ σφῶν τ tis fact that t : vv seem to allude. 

LTOUELAVUYAL, vo’ “ ' : 0 ει τιστίμενος Τὰς ᾿Ὶ 


ΓῚ 
it 


woayuera εἰναι 


ἐμφανως σφὰς wy 
: : δα ὅν )ἘΠΠηπσιν TOIC TOAL- ὃ 2 ΡΝ 
͵ oo } l Kal QOLK ALG ἱπολέσϑαι, μᾶλλον ἢ 
Mote Δαταγγέλτουι χουῦιτο ποιοῦντ ἶ 
a 9 ἰδ εἐε iu, 
NOAAW ὮΤΤΟΙι , 
bl in this sentence is perplexing, because 
It seems | robable | 
ut this delil ind her with ἀπολέσϑαι or with avTog γε: 
ν᾿ mis aeuvperarion. as we fine in , , | 
; , not ri ι sk of rishinge separately by the hands of tad 
Dar, } ti enes mi ht ‘yen ὶ air + ‘ δὴ j . - ' ᾿ j Ι ) 4 ; Ι | oO ] ' ἢ ' 
: 3 d rhodomontade quite for 


his characte! 
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acusans. Nikias) therefore advised to remain where they to have vanished, while anxiety for return had become general, 

were and continue th eye; the more so, as their ἢ ha The opinions of Demosthenés and Eurymedon were doubtless 
Ἰ . ) . . 

the superior. well known, and orders for retreat were expected, but never 


came. Nikias obstinately refused to give them, during the 
whole of this fatal interval; which plunged the army into the 
abyss of ruin, instead of mere failure in their aggressive enter- 

prise. 
argument, t! So unaccountable did such obstinacy appear, that many per 
‘usan war without sons gave Nikias credit for knowing more than he chose to 
. reveal. Even Thucydidés thinks that he was misled by that 
party in Syracuse with whom he had always kept up a secret 
correspondence, seemingly apart from his colleagues, and who 
still urged him, by special messages, not to ge away; assuring 


him that Syracuse could not possibly go on longer. Without 


of Athenians: fuily trusting these intimations, he could not bring himself to act 
1 them to inferi- avainst them; and he therefore hung back from day to day, and 

events to remov refused to pronounce the decisive word.! 
Nothing throughout the whole career of Nikias is so inexpli- 


cable as his guilty fatuity —for we can call it by no lighter 


name, seeing that it involved all the brave men around him ir 
position t lapsus or Katana, Nikias refused to consent. one common ruin with himself — at the present critical juncture. 
insisted on remaining as they ΘΟ: and it appears that Menander How can we suppose him to have really believed that the syra- 


and Kuthydemus olleagues named | he assembly at home, isans. now in the flood-tide of success, and when Gylippus was 


l. + . 4 ] } . . 
the di parvure the second armament—must have vo sone torth to procure additional forces, would break down and be 


} i ; - 1: ace ce εὐ Ἰ : φ, ; : hie ὶ en . 
the influence of his authority ; whereby the ajority de- unable to carry on the war? Childish as such credulity seems, 
came on his side. Nothing less than being in a minority, prol we are nevertheless compelled to admit it as real, to such an 


: ᾿ : ; : ι 
ly, would have ᾿ππ6ι mosthenés and Kurymedon 


, 


ἐμφανεῖ τὸτε 
Τ Vv στρατιῶν 


tting 
1 which The insignificance of party in Syracuse which corresponded with 
O nicn canné satel ᾿ ys . , ar > oe . . 
Nikias may be reasonably inferred from Thucyd. vu, 55. It consisted in 


a month, until Gvylippu ‘turned to Svracusi ith fres! Se , ᾿ ι, : “ae ΠΈΝΗΣ 
1] } ἰ ul ε nart of those Leontines who had been incorporated into the Syrac usan 


citizenship ( Diodor. » 

' . ὁ ᾿ Polysenus (4, 43, 1) has a tale respecting a revolt of the slaves or villeins 
pepe Ovy ἐφῆ χρηναι προσκασημένους, etc ἊΣ (οἰκέται) at Syracuse during the Athenian siege, under a leader named So 

os ? ae. ™ ες Δημοσθένης ee on , γ- | sikratés, a revolt suppressed by the stratagem of Hermokratés. That var- 

. See See ae ξύμπαν εἰπεῖν, οὐδενὶ ὁπ ous attempts of this sort took place at Syracuse during these two trying 

SF ES ΠΡΌΘΨΦΘΟΝ Fe ὃΨ See Ψ Ere μένειν, ἀλλ ὅ γάχισι vears. is ὃν no means improbable. In fact, it is difficult to understand how 
ἤδη καὶ μὴ μέλλειν ἐξανίστασϑαι Καὶ ὁ Fi ἐδὼ» ὑτῳ ᾿ th οἱ predial slay were kept in order during the great pressure 


τοῦτο ξυνηγόρευεν. * Thue vii, 69. Di ae ta 
- VYOPEr } ᾿ οἱ Gylippus. 
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312 lif ; 
ise, — life at Athens had neither charm nor honor 
extent as to counterbalance all the ‘essing motives for depar eft. Hence, as much as from any other reason, he was induced 


. r } ae =— 1] | ith] | . tor , 
ture, motives enforced by qiscerning Colecarl > a t as by att. tO WI bhold tne ordel parcure ; clinging to the hope that 


¢ 


complaints of the army, aad brou zht home to his own « bservation uitoreseen boon of fortune : yet turn up, and yielding 


by the experience of the late naval defeat. At any rate, it served he idlest lusion> fron orrespondents in the interior of 


{ 


. . ' ν , 
as an @xcuse ior that fatal weakness of his character which made 


him incapable of taking r solutions foundes pective cal ' ly a month afice the night-battle on Epipole,? Gylippus 


culations, and chained him to his actual position until he w: ἃ Sikanus both returned to Syracuse. The latter had been 
driven to act by imminent necessity. insuct ful at Agrigentum, where the philo-Syracusan party had 
But we discern on the prese ion another motive, which been sent into banishment before his arrival; but Gylippus 


counts for much in dictating his hesitation. he other generals ought with him nsiderable force of Sicilian Greeks, together 


; : a Pes Σ oe han tha } Ν " T 
think with satisfaction of going back to 7 ry and rescu- with thos lopo sian hoplites who had started from Cape ‘Tena- 


5 


ing the force which yet 1 even under circumstances of in th ly spring, and who ha ade their way from Kyreéné 
disappointment and failure. lot ias: he know vell alone the coast of Africa, and then across to Selinus. Such 
the reception which he had deserved, an h might ssibly increase streneth immediately determined the Syracusans to 
be in store for him. Avowedly, indeed, he anticipat reproach sume the aggressive bi y sen ‘sea. In the Athe- 


’ 


from the Athenians against the generals, but niy unmerited ni ns, as the} saw 1] alli arching in over Epipole, it 
reproach, on the special ground of bri ring away th rm} produced a deeper despondency, combined with bitter regret that 


withou orders from home : ad in SOI Darsh C iti Isthi i nn trie J ‘ ont the proposition of departing immediately 
the injustice of the po yular jud nt and the pertid) r bis 0 aiter e battle of KE pipole, when Demosthenés first yroposed it 
J i ‘ ra 


soldiers. But in the first place, we may remark, that Vemos- he late interval of lingering hopeless inaction with continued 


thenés and Eurymedon, though as mu esponsible as he was for <ness, farther weakened their strength, and Demosthenés 
this decision, had no such fear of popular injustice; or, 11 the) now : pressed the resolution for immediate departure. 
had, saw clearly that the obligation of braving it vas UU Whatever fancies Nikias a have indulged about Syracusan 
imperative. And in the next place, no man ever had δι Li arrassments, were dissipated by the arrival of Gylippus ; nor 
reason to complain of the popular judgment as Nikias. Lhe Hd venture to persist in his former peremptory opposition, 
mistakes of the people in regard to him had always been th ich even 1 τ ms to have assented against his own 
of indulgence, over-esteem, an ΘΙ Οἱ ἰ \- But Ni nviction’ ἢ ywever insisted, with good reason, that no formal 
foresaw too well that he would have m e f ' or public vote ould be taket yn the occasion, but that the order 
ens than the simple fact of sanct 


>" Ὃϊ mStances. 6 ty 
Cll stan LEAAH OIC 


᾿ 
> } S 2 ΤΟΥ" ᾿ Th je | ‘ ? ; yl ’ ἢ =, Υ τ — 
hop unidt τω ic i i ἱ 5} i ᾽, ἢ ἐ ‘ ’ Νικίας ἐσχυριξφήται. 


dition out οἵ Peireu ontraste ἢ ! The lancuage of Justin 1 ting this proceeding is just and discrimin 


; hac on co ΨΥ lacti > . aenm 
‘onominious te rel, seu metu destitut# spel civium, 
lit.” (Justin, iv, 5.) 

worse, 


d (see Dodwell, Ann. Thucyd. vii, 50) from 
: time of the battle of Epipole, compared with 


ch of all this was owing 
: δὰ Ι ᾿ς 
linpressions, Lhe We: 


scrutiny of his fellow-citizens — even putting aside | u Thucyd. vii, 50. ὡς αὐτοὶς οὐδὲ ὁ Νικίας Ett ὁμοίως ἠναντιοῦτο, 


AVES 
of judicial trial — must have been insupportably hum! ng. i¢ tC. lodor, Xiu, i= O Nexiag ἢναγκασϑη συγχωρῆσαι, etc. 


14 


Nikias, — a perfectly brave man, and s 


814 


should be cir¢ ulated through the 

to be ready for departure at a vive! 

to Katana that the armament was 

with orders to forward no farthet 
This plan was proceeding succ 


ready. much of the 


sional would have 


within a few hours is fated armame 


f the harbor, with comparative 


vods themselves — Ϊ spt ak 
Athenian camp 

ery night before, 

moon, the moon was 
Athenians at 
dency, and many Οἱ 
against departure ul 
expiatory cer‘ monies to 
their wish for postpone ῃ 
their interference was st 
deeply affected than any 
who declared that the arm 


davs. a full circle 


Nik as tooK upon 


server in Sicily 

Thucydidés states chat Nikia 
tarrv thrice nine days (Vil, 50) 
Mas that Nikias went beyond 
insisted on three days, while hi 
period (Plutarch, Nikias 

I follow the statement Οἱ 
Nikias would lengthen the tim 


nan 
[he erroneous statem 


! 


ible an author as Polybiu 
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‘the prophets, which Nikias thus made his own, 
sentence of death to the Athenian army, yet it went along 
the gener: eling, and was obeyed without hesitation. 
Demosthenes, though if he had commanded alone, he 


ile it. found himself compelled to yield. 
ehorus, himself a professional diviner, skil- 
construing thi σίου meaning of events: it was a decision 


hat is. wrong according to the canonical prin- 
planning escape, or any other 
secre cy, an eclipse of the moon, 
darkness, was, he affirmed, an 
to have made the Athenians even 
quitting the harbor. We are told, 
lost by death Stilbidés, the ablest 
was thus forced to have re- 
ability.! His piety left no means 
s, by prayer, sacrifice, and expia- 
til the necessity of actual conflict 
parably interce pting the 
unintended, conse- 
Nikias. We cannot 
happened, he regarded 
opinion which he had himself 
ratulated himself upon having 
iy away. Let us add, that 
tO look upon, eclipses 
me, would find them- 
Ss sire nethe rit d in that belie by i » 1}}}} aralleled woes even 
now impendin y over this unhappy 


12; Thucyd. vii, 50. Stilbideés 

het: see Aristophan. Pac. 1029, with 
horus in the Scholia. 

produced by the eclipse of the sun 


last expec ition of Pelopidas inte 
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enemv. vet they saved most of 


Ἢ ashore, together witb 


carried them into the naval station. Except for 


interpret the fact, which speedily came τὸ bs r knowledge, that his suecess on land, the entire Athenian fleet would have been 


the Athe é fully ‘SOLVE nake a furtive esc al ectroved ¢ | it was, tl » defeat was still complete, and eighteen 
had only been preventec yy the ipse. Such a res riremes wer t. al οἷν crews being slain. This was proba- 


amounting inequivocal confession of helj 88) ¢m- ly the division of Eurymedon, which having been driven ashore 
bo'dened the Syracusans yet farther, to cru h th as they were ἢ the rece askon, was too far off from the Athenian station 
in the harbor, and never to permit ther | uP, Β any One: to receive any land assistance. AS the Athenians were hauling 
post in Sicily. cordingly, Gylip| aused his trire! 3 in their disabl triremes, the Syracusans made a last effort to 
manned ὁ practised 10: ral days: | hen drew our his troy them by ans of a fireship, for which the w ind happened 
land-force, and made a demonstrati r no great onificance to be Pay rable. . Athenians found means to prevent her 
against the Athenian 

forces, both land ἃ naval; with the 1 f which he | | re was a compete ictory gained over Athens on her own 
the Athenian lines, whik the ἢ l, seventy- Urirem in num- lem ained with ‘inferior numbers, vained even over the 


} 
} 


ber, was directed to sal! ip he fui τῆν ἰδ ' | Iresn all yet formidable neet recently brought by Demosthenés. 


Athenian fleet, eighty-six tmirem: trong, sa | out to meet it, t told but ἴοι plainly on which side the superiority now lay, how 
2 . 


and a close, general, and desperate a tion took | . Lhe fortu well the Syracusans hi d organized their naval strength for the 
of Athens had fled. Th Oyracusans | Psi eat centre ecjalties ‘ their ν harbor, how ruinous had been the folly 
vision of the Athenians; next, the right divi ion under Kuryme- of Nikias in retaining his excellent seamen imprisoned within 
don, δ in al τα sane = volutio to outflank tl t ; hat petty and ull I ome lake, where land and water alike did 
forgot those narrow limits OF bi : " L wer the wol ᾿ς f their ni It not only disheartened the Athenians, 
! . erience, and utterly confounded them. 
terprise, and repentance for having 

uppermost in their minds: yet it is 


no complaints agvainst Nikias sepa- 


eame too late. ‘The Syracusans, fully 


sailed round the harbor 

ir own, alres dy looked on the enemy 

They 6 Ϊ rmined to close up and 

it. from Plemmyrium to Ortygia, § ; to 
᾿ exit. 

how vastly the scope of the contest 


δὴ ἀϑυμίας ἦσαν, καὶ ὁ πα 
τῆς στρατείας ὁ μετάμελος. 
τε λιμένα εὐθὺς παρέπλεον ἀδεῶς 
nifestation of feeling «ght not to pass unno 


ian character 


= 


--- 


ee ge al ““--- tm Fe or 


ΝΞ 


a 
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was now widened, an he value of the stake befo hem e1 


hanced. cription, triremes, traders, boats 


nor eve 


direction, and chained together.' 


, nrepare ir NAV: oree Wi “C hle 
now contending prepared their naval force with redoubled 
which they knew to be coming. 


and liberate the half of Greece from dependence; 1 then Αι : : 
i ey then ἄν δι ue : rts Οἱ the Athenians, who watched 


could never be expected 
SS and anxiety. 


the entire double armament 
exulted in the thought that rr the principal officers 
ney had lew provisions 


that their city was the fiel 


eounter-orde heir farther supplies, some 


of victory: a lasting source of glory to them, not merel) t] ΠΝ ie 3 ae 
. , - . . nstlal ‘ | ral ΠΟῚ as In pe cable ~ and the 


eyes of contemporaries, bu | 
pride swelled when they re their fleet 
which the siege t Syra iad 1 ij rea, : when thi 

eounted uD the ᾿ | ! Or wus | been the In ression left by the recent si 
now fig iti former scheme.* 
Plemmyrium. 


Athens 


combatants “f 


ries, rrom 

were all 

barbaric Sik« 

Laced Moth 

side ot ; 

the creat 

of kinship amo! 

eross action of {Π 

vy Thucydides. 

which they were the chiefs, the paymasters, a | the centre \ hop! , loned ἃ he | 
re ‘ , σι 10 Κ}ν nossible, WV e irnished wi erappling- 


‘ . Me th ‘ 
combination, the pvracusans ΤΏΡ 
after the moment 


withdrawn and the 


aggrandizement, and a cons 
they were about to strike, sufficient t calt them for the tim pees Meg NA Nae ap sa 
collision repeated, with all its injurious effects arising from the 


above the level even of their | orian e Pelo nee υὐν ἣ 
ponnesus. sur rin an massi ness Οἱ Bs > Oyracusah epotids. [he best 
It was their first operation, occu] hree days, to close up πεν WEE NN Ὁ eee oes alent cea Lage 
the mouth of the Great i: “bor, which was nearly one mile manceuvres of every ὑΓΊΓΟΙΩ ior was any precaution omitted 
which the scanty means al 1 allo dd. In the well-known 


24 


§20 


impossibility of obtaining new prov isions, 
to hurry on the struggle.! But Nikias, 


the shore immediately before going abo 


it was the mere stress οἱ 


} 


that the elasticity, the disciplined confi 


habitual to the Athenians on shipboard, 


and faintly burning. 


Ϊ 
He did his best to re l them, DY) 


emphatic and impressive. “ Recollect 
not less than the Sy racusans, ar ne 
‘ ‘ot a YY ] ᾿ . " . }γγ ἢ γον . ᾿ 5 ; 
safety and tor your country; tor if 


coming struggle that any ol 


up your Courage, 


} Γ ᾽ 
hitherto enjoyed trom 


= Baie ate 
yap δὴ ἤναγκᾶ 


@vaKpovecvai, 


ever’ 


ard. 


mean 


you have 


Athens. Though 


voc στενότητι 


σμεϑα, ὥστε πεζομαλεὲν ἀπὲ 


unre ἐκείνους ἐᾷν, ὠφέλιμο. 


ORTATIONS OF 


have been reputed and tr vated as such ; 
dialect you have copied our habits, and 


us 


admiration, the imposing station, and the 


rom our great empire.! Partaking as you do 


ot now betray it to these 


. x 
vyhom you have so often beaten. For 


. 


ΠΤ again remind you that Athens 
plites, to replace those 
victorious, her enemies near 
countrymen there will 
Syracuse. Recollect, 

here are the all of 

maining city, and 

quer, every man with 


last struggale, for Athens as well as 


compelled to remark, 


condemnation οἱ his 


$22 


own previous policy as commander, 60 we ar 

when we find him striving to palhiat the ri 

confined space of water w! 

his own ol i 

fleet when insisted on 

were too much 

irremediable mistak« 

sion of his touching 

and the seamen took 
manned, and 


ation, were the! 


to every man 
and his tribe, 
motives which 
minded of the 
illustrious an 


precious tities: U 


beloved country, with its 
strained license ot indivi 


he appealed in ιἰ 


ie Ik 
paternal gods. 
upon the common 


which could touch 


otism. and rekindle tl 


was sending forth to this des) 

strained himself t 

ought to Say more, ἃ dd ‘oceeded 1 marshal the lal force fol ARISTOTELES 
the defence ot ine ll as along the shore, W here they - 
might render as much service and as much encouragement as 


possible to the combatants on shipboard.! 
! See the striking c! f Thucva ) 


Diodorus (xiii, 15 
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Very lfferent was the spirit prevalent, and very opposite the 
burning words uttered, on the seaboard of the Syracusan station, 
as the leaders were mustering their men immediately before em- 
barkation. ‘They had been apprized of the grappling-irons now 
about to be employed by the Athenians, and had guarded against 
them in part by stretching hides along their bows, so that the 
* iron hand ” might slip off without acquiring any hold. The 
preparatory movements even within the Athenian station being 
perfectly visible, Gylippus sent the fleet out with the usual 
prefatory harangue. He complimented them on the great 
achievements which they had already performed in breaking 

r otf Athens, so long held irresistible.! He 

sally of their enemies was only a last 

1 nothing but escape, undertaken without 
themselves, and under the necessity of throwing 


own tactics in order to copy feebly those of the 


racusans.2. He called upon them to recollect the destructive 


the invaders had brought with them against 
with resentful hand the finishing stroke upon 
ent, and to taste the delight of satiating 


racusan fleet — seventy-six triremes strong, as in the 

Vas the first to put off from shore ; Pythen with 

tre, Sikanus and Agatharchus on the 

ertain proportion of them were placed near the 

mouth of the harbor, in order to guard the barrier ; while the 
rest were distributed around the harbor in order to attack the 
Athenians from different sides as soon as they should approach. 
Moreover. the surface of the harbor swarmed with the light craft 


of the Syracusans, in many of which embarked youthful volun- 


* Thucyd. vii, 66, 67. 

πρὸς οὖν ἀταξίαν Te ToLavTHY....Opyy προσμίξωμεν, 

αἱ νομίσωμεν ἅμα μὲν νομιμώτατον εἰναι πρὸς τοὺς ἐναντίους, οἱ ἂν ὡς ἐπὶ 

“μωρία τοῦ προσπεσόντος δικαιώσωσιν ἀποπλῆσαι τῆς γνώμης τὸ ϑυμούμενον, 

ἅμα δὲ ἐχϑροὺς ἀμύνασϑαι ἐγγενησόμενον ἡμῖν, καὶ (τὸ λεγόμενόν πουὴ ἧδιδ» 

rov εἰναι 

This plain and undisguised invocation of the angry and revengeful pas 

sivus should ‘e noticed, as a mark of character and manners 


ως 
924 


teers, sons of the best in the “ity -! boats "no mean 
service during the battle, saving or destroying the se: ἢ cast 
overboard from dis: 
Athenian triremes. 
Syracuse ; and the 
victory to tne 

and did not begin t 

the hart 

borhood, 

while 

wert 

wome! 

came 

Menander, and 
probably partaki 

steered across 

sides the armed e 
unarmed multitudes wl] 
gods upon their heads ; 
except amon’ the fellow 
of this narrow basin, 
circuit, one hundred and 
with more than 

presence Ol 

and near 


battle — if 


read the 
tained 1" 
even than 
was perhaps 


having bee 
nians. He 
Athenians 
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— probably in history, without smoke or other impediments te 
vision, and in the clear atmosphere of Sicily, a serious and mag- 
nified realization of those naumachize which the Roman emperors 
used to exhibit with eladiators on the Italian lakes, for the recre- 
ation of the people. 

The Athenian fleet made directly for that portion of the barrier 
where a narrow opening — perhaps closed by a movable chain — 
had been left for merchant-vessels. Their first impetuous attack 
broke throngh the Syracusan squadron defending it, and they 
were already attempting to sever its connecting bonds, when the 


all sides crowded in upon them and forced them to 


ttle became general, and the combatants 

in various parts of the harbor. On both sides a 

desperate courage was displayed, even greater than 

been shown on any of the former occasions. At the first onset, 

skill and tactics of the steersmen shone conspicuous, well 

ie part of the rowers and by their ready 

the keleustés. As the vessels neared, 

bowmen, slingers, and throwers on the deck, hurled clouds of 

missiles against the enemy; next, was heard the loud crash of the 

two impinging metallic fronts, resounding all along the shore.! 

When the vessels were thus once in contact, they were rarely 

owed to separate: a strenuous hand-fight then commenced by 

the hoplites in each, trying respectively to board and master their 

enemy's deck. It was not always, however, that each trireme 

had its own single and special enemy : sometimes one ship had 

head of the ships 

ship to avoid direct 

passage in Plutarch’s 

the Roman general, 

d. “ Lucullus was 

on boar i Rhodian au iquerime OoOmmanded ὃν Ma woras, a skilful 

Rhodian pilot; while Neoptolemus was approaching with a ship much 

heavier, and driving forward to a direct collision: upon which Damagoras 

evaded the rowed rapidly round, and struck the enemy in the stern.” 

,ὀεισας ¢ taayopac 1 ρος τῆς βασιλικῆς, καὶ THY τραχύτητα 

τοῦ χαλκωματος, οὐκ ἐτόλμησε συμπεσεὶν ἀντίπρωρφς, ἀλλ᾽ ὀξέως ἐκ 

περιαγωγῆς ἀπόοστρ ς ἐκέλευσεν ETL πρυμναν ὥσασϑαι"' καὶ πιεσϑείσης bye 

τοῦϑα τῆς νέως ἐδέξατο τὴν πληγὴν ἀβλαβὴ γενομένην, ἅτε δὴ τοις σωλαττεῦ. 
οἵ τί τῆς vewo μέρεσι προσπεσοῦσαν. --- Plutarch Lucull. c. 3. 
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two or three enemies to contend with at once. sometimes 
aboard of one unsought, and became entancled. After a certain 
time, the fight still obstinately continuing, all sort of battle order 


became lost; the skill of the steersman was of le avail, and the 


voice of the keleustés was drowned amidst the universal din a 


‘ 


εἰ 


mingled cries from victors as well as vanquished. 
emulous exhortations were poured forth, together with 
and sarcasm addressed to any ship which appeared 
the contest; though factiti.us stimulus of this 
little needed. 

Such was the heroic courage on both 
victory was altogether 
of partial encount 
Athenians, prevailed. 
tollowed tne cheers or 

the 

witnessed ; according ; 
or a deteated ship. 
station above all. whose entire 
combat, that this emotion mic! 
and overpassing 
selves. 


harbor wher 


acitations of 
swing ΟἹ their 
During all tl 
Athenians 


᾿ ryt y ; ’ oti Pays or 
Or LLens¢ ὙΠ} iy. But A 


long-prot. acted struggle, when vict Ty beg: to deciare 
of the Syracusans, who, perceiving that their enemies were slack- 
ening, redoub! d their shouts as well as their efforts, and pu hed 
them all back towards the land All the Athenian triremes, 


abandoning farther resistance. were thrust ashore like shipwrecked 


vu, 71 
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vessels in or near their own station: a few being even captured 
before they could arrive there. The diverse manifestations of 
among the Athenians in the station itself were now 


‘hanged for imous shriek of agony and despair. The 


boldest ot them rush to rescue and their crews from 
pursuil thers ft an their walls 1 ‘ase of attack from land: 
many were paralyzed at the sight, and absorbed with the 


uchts of Their souls were doubt- 


eae : 
and enthusiastic joy which 
hostile crowds around 


rious comra 


} 
¢ 

r)*) 

ΕΓ 


rpr'e SSiUil 


beyond 


motion which has now 
Greeks who fight, like the Greeks who 
withdrawn from the community. and 


hy: 
I 


as hardened by long professional training, but 


| | j ssa? +; γέ wre 0. ¢ ἈΝ, awe Δ - 
ns with all ne passions, LINCLS, Sympathies, 1oOvVs. and sor- 
I J I ig 


of domestic ; well as political life. Mor over, the non- 
itary population it cient times had an interest of the most 
5 © kind in the result f th “ug : which made the differ- 
to them, if not and death, ἢ ast of the xtremity of 


hay pin ss and mi ery. Hi 


nce » strong light and shade, the 


Homeric exhibition of undiscuised impulse, the tragic detail of 
personal motive and suffering, which pervades this and other 
military descriptions of Thucydidés. ‘hen we read the few but 
most vehement words which he employs to depict the Athenian 


‘ 


camp under this fearful trial, we must recollect that these were 


ι 


| i} 4 ; + ] + , ye > 
not only men whose all was at stake, but that they were more- 


over citizens full of impressibility, sensitive and demonstrative 
Greeks ; and, indeed, the most sensitive and demonstrative of all 
Greeks. To repress all manifestations of strong emotion was not 
considered in ancient times essential to the dignity of the human 
tharacter. 


Amidst all the de ep pathos, how ever, which the great historian 
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ὼὰ uae hich its ultimate issue turned. Considerin ' 1: , , : ἰὼ 
oe ee es | : "νὼ mean auxiliary, but because any of their triremas, if compelled 
that the Athenians wer jperior ᾿ΟἸΓ Cnemres Mi estate Ὁ to fall 


back before an Athenian, found protection on the shore, 


one hundred | : an id return { fight at leisure; while an Athenian in 


with couragt as ἐν: | Al redicament had no escape, 4 Ἄ The numerous licht 


( t have anticipated for the t] 
Ϊ LICSS rendered 


᾽ εἾἸ > 1> 

with equal ss on bol Se ‘ 

11] q t ; Li had done preceding, 
number of hundred and ten ἐς PS. , ᾿ 
| 2 - mention the ‘ b. Lastly. both in the 
ing some haraly r : ° ° 

0 ' characters, the pressure of necessity 
not 1 ic sei All ni P as ; τον 
potent a stimulus to action, than hopeful confidence and e@latl 


were for this re: i ΕΠ iy WI wif ἌΝ. ᾿ Η͂ ae ‘ 
WI τς ὶ a flood-tide yet mounting. 


for instance, the comparative force of 


rar { 
LACCS, LIIC Je Ws 


MOLIVeSs appe irs to be the othe r Way. 


pout SIXty Athenian triremes, little more than half of the 


‘ 


open sea. t 1 Arroy eet which came forth, were saved as the wreck from this terrible 


ἘΠ ΒΡΩ͂ her superiority at all times, an lac 16 ( δὲ, _ 
illified : | , τὰ col . sne Syracusans on their part had suffered severely ; 


qisadvantiae® as ; 408 i Il remmnailnins [οἱ seventy-six 
returning to 


ion which reione d 


! 
ul-subdt 


no man 


rye 


posi 


: 


this harbor 


, ΤῊ Κ Ι͂ ' oh ‘ . ᾿ } δι 
ρσύνεσκον, mo in number t! yracusan and make ἢ 


iboptcac dauaceter, ‘ K © Or | f hy Nikia 4 ( 
ἐ εἰ! i l i . {11} Pf lao «τς 


ypioTetvs, Τιτύω ἔνα ἐ YKLOC avip 2a } ; ° hea ae » : | : 
4 Dart : ad to try i€ir influence in getting the resolution exec uted, 
ani ares, ΠΟΙΩ͂ 


" , . - δ 4 6}} 
Compare Virgil’s picture οἱ Entellas a 


‘reparably Was the Spirit of the seamen broken, that 


’ mes 
prevail upon them to go again on shipboard; they 
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would hear of nothing but attempting to esca| 
therefore made tor commencing their mare! 


Ἰ 


arations were 


the darkness of that very night. The roads we! 
had they on marched, Ὰ portion οἵ 


᾿ 
+ 


have heen saved. 


farther postponement, which cut off 


and fated remnant. 
ae “ΔΗ͂ 
The Syracusan Hermokrates, tu! 


: Ι ry nicht. was 
nians would decamp that very nignt, Wa 


suse of the mischief which they 


| 
He press 
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hwith, an 


retreat, bec: 
lished in any other f Sicily. 
military autho + 
cipal roads, pass 

Though sensible of 

it wholly 
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iov which #9v 


nd march out 


vo on shipboard 
he could ret 


sent down some confident 
wall. ‘These 

heard, and callin: 

from the private A 

sent to warn him, t 
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inasmuch as the Sy! | 
his marc! lietly the ne morning 


Dis 


roads; but to begin 
adequate preparation. 

This fraud — the same as the 
tised two years before,‘ in order to tempt 


! Thuey 
Thue yd Vil, 4 Thucvd l, 


Thucyd. vil, 


themse 
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ὁ Diodor. xi, 18 
' od 
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ἢ 


messengers 
the night, 


cupied the 


Athenians had themselves prac 
the Syracusans t¢ 
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_ : a2? ‘ kK of ᾿ 7 m4 
march out against Katana — was perfectly successful : the SIn- 


eerity of the information was believed, and the advice adopted, 


Had Demosthenés been in command alone. we may doubt whether 


᾿ 


) ? “7 " . 
he would have been so easily duped; for granting the accuracy 
Οἱ the fact ass rted, it was not the less obvious that the difficulties, 


increased tenfold on the 
We have seen, however, on more than one pre- 


instead of being diminished, would be 
following day. 


vious occasion. Nikias was misled by his treacherous 


advices ἐγ i] 
au IPOU) i 


hi 


o-Athenians at Syracuse. An excuse for 


) 
i 


inaction was always congenial to his character: and the present 
recommendation, moreover, fell in but too happily with the tem- 


7 


enumbed with depression and terror, like 
Retreat of the Ten Thousand 

lding to the lethargy of extreme cold on 
ia, and whom Xenophon vainly tried to 


Having remained over that night, the generals deter 
mined also to stay the next day, — in order that the army might 


carry away with then much of ir baggage as posstble,— send- 
- Ry 


i . : 
ing torward a messenger to tft! ; 


ikels in the interior to request 
nd | 


ring with them a supply of 


~ 


᾿ς ἃ 
and Hermokratés had thus ample time, 

nd out forces and occupy all the posi- 
They at 
s all the Athenian 


1e recent battle, and 


ructing the Athenian march. 


rms 
hich now lay like 


unguarded and unheeded.3 
mingly even those within 


| 


It was on the 
Nikias and Dem: 


ἃ. 


retreat. | ne camp h ad long been a scene of sickness and death 
᾿ 


from the prevalence of marsh fever; but since the recent battle 


after the maritime defeat that 


ΘΙ army in motion to attempt 
. i 


number of wounded men, and the unburied bodies of the slain 


bhie 
rendered it vet more pitiable. Forty thousand miserable men 


. ᾿ς - ὺ ! . ; . 
prodigious was the total, including al] 


ranks and functions 


— now set forth to quit it, on a march of which few could hope 


see the end: like the pouring forth of the population of a 
’ Xenophon. Anab. iv 


» 9, 10, 19; v, 8, 15. * Thucyd. vii, 77 
Thucyd. vii, 74 
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arge city star 


visions to carr 


εἰ 
ι 


‘ 


hose who 


and hoplites, now tor 


slaves, by desert on, 


ει 


from 
and 
umiliation of 


trireme left out of 


wretchedne 
which 
not mere 
the unburied bodies, 
scenes of woe which marked this 
nm. The departing soldier sor 
he sentiment of an unperformed duty, 
unb iried bodies of the 3] un 5 but far 
when he had to tear | 
plored their comrades, wit agony and distraction 
to abandon them. Appealing to all the claims of pious frien 
ship, they clung round their knees, and even crawled along t 
line of march until their st h failed. The silent dejection 
of the previous day was now exchang: d for universal tears and 
croans, and clamorous outbursts of s , st which 
army could not without the utmost 
put in motion. 


After such heart-rending scenes, it mig 


of bitterness was exhausted; but worse was yet in store, and the 


terrors of the future dictated a struggle against all the museries 
of past and present. The zenerals did their best to keep up 
some sense of order as well as courage; and Nikias, particularly, 
in this closing hour of his career, displayed a degree of energy 
and heroism which he had never before seemed to possess. 
Thougl: himself among the greatest personal sufferers of all, 
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from his incurable complaint, he was seen everywhere in tie 
ranks marshalling the troops, Leartening up their dejection, and 
addressing them with a voice louder, more strenuous, and more 
commanding than was his wont. 


‘6 Keep up your hope still. Athenians (he said), even as we are 


now: others have been saved out of circumstances worse than 


. ? Υ | > 5 μ 1 ᾿ 
ours. Be not too much humiliated, either with your defeats or with 
your present unmerited hardships. I too, having no advantage 


over any Οἱ you in strength,—nay, you see the condition to 


which I have been broucht by my disease, — and accustomed 

ven tO superior splendor and good fortune in private as well as 

nhli » lita ; ὺ nly . . : ; ntl ᾿ ‘ 

ι] si L1G, Ϊ [00 am plung { d Ith the same peru \ ith the humblest 
r among you. Nevertheless, my conduct has been constantly 

toward well as just and blameless towards 


ἢ, my hope for the future is vet 


Our actuai misfortunes do not 


intrinsic magnitude.! Perhaps, 


(Cc O“@We 
Qgiav on 


As 
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entence of which th 
tioned by the com- 


to our dest I 


lect of encour 


Oy repeating — 
ss and becoming, 
ΘΝ <= th las or the sol- 
diers Phen we, μὲν, and dé, 
seem to me to denote, not only that the two halvy: the sentence apply 
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for pur enem! gods, we have already undergone chastisement amply sufficient. 
ite 5; ior our enemies δ 


Other people | > us have invaded foreign lands, and after 


and if. at the moment 


the havi » what was Ὁ ‘tent to human power, have suffered 
waa : 


what was within the limit of human endurance. We too may 
reasonably hope henceforward to have the offended god dealing 
with us more mildly, for we are now objects fitter for his compas- 
sion than for his jealousy.! Look, moreover, at your own ranks, 
hoplites so numerous and so excellent: let that guard you against 
excessive despair, and recollect that, wherever you may sit down, 


you are yourselves at once a city ; nor 15 there any other city in 


not « verwhelmed ἣν the 
intensity.” 


solution to say upon so terrible 


at ov Kar’ 


appall me, d 


tual magnitude.” Lastly, the 


λωφησειαν)ὴ does not 


accordingly th, 


what 

be contra- 
Kihner, Griech. 
the sentence ia 


i, καὶ εἰ Tw ὕεων 


nAvov yap που καὶ 
rvexta ἔπαϑον Καὶ 


ἕξειν " οἴκτου γὰρ an 


forth 

in or a 18 who 

is Nikias, recollecting 

promise with which his armament had 

1 that this had provoked the jealousy of 

bout the misfortunes in Sicily. He com 
he enemy is now at the same dangerous 
exhausted the sad effects of the 


t 
ὶ 


ne 6a 


pre port { 


+} 
them, t! 


ne 
Compare the story of Amasis and Polykratés in Herodotus (iii, 39), and 
i the mouth of Paulus Amilius by Plutarch 


* mourt 


and towards men 
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Sicily that can either expel you if you 


vhoose to stay. Be caretul 1 rae] a ir march firm and 


orderly, every mal Ou Vill I ection, toatl whatever 


spot he may be forced t ont that spot is his country and his 
fortress, and must be kept DY VICLOrTIOU ort. As our provisions 
are very scanty, we shall hasten on night and day alike; and so 
soon as you reach any friendly village of the Sikels, who still 
remain eonstant to us trom hatred LO syracuse, then consider 
yourselves in sec We have sent forward to apprize them, 
and intreat them to meet it] lies nee more, 

recollect that to act like brave 

to you, and that if you ἰδ 

Whereas if you now vet cle: 

are not Athenians 


οἱ vou as are 


harmony 


nat 


RETREAT 


4 position on the road, 


ascending a hich) hill, 
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enemy's cavalry and ligh 


OCCasion 
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» whole 
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‘nee of the 


sround in the 


the 
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had still farther imposed upon the alarmed Syracusans.' Now 
both the self-confidence and the religious impression had changed 
sides. 

Exhausted by their fruitless efforts, the At! 
short space to repose, when Gylippus tried to surround them by 
sending a detachment to block up the narrow road in their rear. 
This, however, they prevented, effecting their retreat into the 
open plain, where they passed the night. and on the ensuing day 
attempted once more the hope less march over Akrean cliff. 
But they were not allowed even to advance ar as the pass and 
the barricade. ‘They were so assailed and harassed by the cav- 
alry and darters, in flank and rear, that, in spite Οἱ heroic effort 
and endurance, they could not accomplish a progress of so mu 
as one single mile. Extenuated by fatigue, half-starved, and with 
numbers of wounded men, they were comp lled to spend a third 
miserable night in the same fatal plain. 

As soon as the S) racusans had 1etsred for 
camp, Nikias and Demosthenés took counsel. 


. 


that the route which they had originally 


Akrean cliff into the Sikel regions ΟἹ the ih 


to Katana, had become impracticabl 

troops would be still less in conditi 

than they had been on ; 
resolved to make off during the nig! leaving numerous 
burning to mislead the enemy ; but com| letel) alter 
rection, and to turn down towards the souther! 

lay Kamarina and Gela. Their guides infor! 

they could cross the river Kakypari . Which 

south of Syracuse, on the southeastern Οἱ 

still farther on, called the Erineus, — 

right bank of either into the regions Οἱ 

they broke up in the ni rht, amidst coni O! nd alarm ; 

of which, the front division Οἱ the army undet Nikias got into 
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full march, and made consideral 


Re davi . thie 
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however, they found a Syracusan detachment beforehsnd with 
them. raising a redoubt, and blocking up the ford: nor coald 
Nikias pass it without forcing his way throuch them. He marched 


Let . ἢ } iin 
hiforward to the Erineus, which he crossed on the same 


7 


neamped his troops on some hich ground on the other 


paris, his march had been all 
and he thought it wiser to push 
‘rive at some place both 

eernine himself about the 

iat division, the larger halt 
disorder. Un- 

part company ΟἹ 

his efforts to keep 

1uch behind Nikias. 

sans during the forenoon, seem- 


ky paris, and at a moment when 


the sea, 

6 Kakyparis: more: 
for his colleague 
» with his own divi 


(c. 80). are not to be 
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ΡῈ hed tl ) ' understood both of Nikias an mosthenés, but that they refer back to 
iV ‘eached the southeastern coast sian yt iar soul , 7 
ivision reached tne outneasterh ast Οἵ the} ind NOU ial JUL the word avroic, two or three line vehi . “the Athenians (taksn generally ) 


. . . , ' . 
of syracuse, and fell into the track of the Helorine road, which reached the sea,” no attention being at that moment paid to the difference 


they pursued until they arrived at the Kekyparis. Even here, between the front and the rear divisior 16. Athenians might be said, not 
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emy, and depriv ven the resources of an active despair, they 


ndured incessa arassing for the greater part of the day, with- 


refreshme! * repose, and with the number of their wounded 


aining spirit of the 


Perceiving thei 
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The inhabitants of 
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Pr ently. however. a 


| by the entire division 
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many among these 
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the despot Gelon. he money which they had about th 

. nt to fill the concaviti 
from whence exit at nt to hill the concayl 

Ἢ ‘+ Ι 

found impossible, orto make 


1enes Was on the 
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moment that the Cap 
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from 


prey ented, and he 


yyracusans.2 


it this walled plantation was 
Certainly the words mght have that signification ; Ὁ hink they also: a ᾿ μὸν emer mee 3 —_— eg 
have the signification (corapare ii, 76) which I have given in the text, an ἃ a 7 ' ee ἜἈΣῊΝ neheain oa © Ἵ 4 6 τῇ aes a = : nti 
which seems more plausible. It certainly is very improbable that the Ath ce PRET Se ne ee angrier ε 1s 
| teni al ited any precautions from being taken, 


vians should have gone out of the road, in o 


the plantation; since they were fully aware 


them except in getting away. If we suppose t 


in the road, the word ἀνειληϑέντες | 
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On the next day, Gylippus and the victorious Syracusans over 
took Nikias on the right bank of the Erineus, apprized him of 
the capitulation of Demosthenés, and summoned him to capitulate 
also. He demanded leave to send a horseman for the purpose 
of verifying the statement; and on the return of the horseman, 
he made a proposition to Gylippus, that his army should be per- 
mitted to return home, on condition of Athens reimbursing to 
Syracuse the whole expense of the war, and furnishing hostages 
ontil payment should be made ; one citizen against each talent of 
silver. ‘These conditions were reject d; but Nikias could not yet 
bring himself to submit to the same terms for his division as 
Demosthenés. Accordingly, the Syracusans recommen ed their 
attacks, which the Athenians, in spite of hunger and fatigue, 
tained as they best could until night. It was the intention 
Nikias again to take advantage of the night for the purpose of 
getting away. But on this occasion the Syracusans were on the 
watch, and as soon as they heard movement in the camp, they 
raised the pean, or war-shout; thus showing that they were on 
the lookout, and inducing the Athenians again to lay down the 
arms which they had taken up for departure. A 
three hundred Athenians, nevertheless, still pet 
ing off, apart from the rest, 
the Syracusans. ‘These men 
the want of guides prevented thi 

During all this painful retreat, 1 
by Nikias was exemplary ; h 
to bear up, and even to hearten 
extremity of hardship, exhausting 
even possibility. It was now the sixt 
days? of constant privation, suffering, an 
yet Nikias early in the morning attempt 
order to get to the river Asinarus, which fal 
south of the Erineus, but a more considerable 
eply imbedded ‘tween lofty banks. ‘This was 


pair, with little hope of 


dk 
dk 
. os 
ΝΥ 


et the march was ἃ 


. vil, 83 


* Plutarch (Nikias, c. 2 
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Seni attacks all » way, from the Syraeusan cavalry; who even 
gol he ri ‘ before the Athenians, occupying the ford, and 
lining the high |! ; near it. Here the resolution of the 
unhappy fugitives at length gave way; when they reached the 
heir patience, their spirit, and their hopes 
all extinct. ‘Tormented with raging thirst, 

the attacks of the cavalry to march in one 

they rushed into the ford all at once, treading 
tumbling over each other in the universal avidity for 
Many thus perished from being pushed down upon the 


of the spears, or lost their footing among the scattered 
| 


es of baggage, and were thus borne down under water.! 


"<. 


anwhile, the Syracusans from above poured upon the huddled 


s showers of missiles, while the Peloponnesian hoplites even 

‘ended into the river, came to close quarters with them, and 

w considerable numbers. So violent, nevertheless, was the 

, that all other suffering was endured in 

order to taste ief by drinking. And even when dead and 

wounded were heaped in the river, — when the water was tainted 
“as 


and turbid with blood, as well as thick with the mud trodden up, 


new-comers pushed t ir way in and swallowed it 


as the army now was, 
He accordingly sur- 
ealt with at the discretion of 

ians,? earnestly imploring 

soldiers might be arrested. 

that no more should be killed, 

secured as captives. Many were 

before this order was understood ; but of those who remained, 
| all were made captive, very few escaping. Nay, even 
detachment of three hundred, who had broken out in the 


night, having seemingly not known whither to go, were captured, 


vii, 85. See Dr. Arnold's note. 
li, 84 ἔβαλλον ἄνωϑεν τοὺς ᾿Αϑηναίους, πίνοντάς τῷ 
»ὺς ἀσμένους, καὶ ἐν κοΐλῳ ὄντι τῷ ποτάμῳ ἐν σφίσιν αὐτοῖς 


rm. 46, ed. Didot; Pansanias, i, 29 
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and brought in by troops sent forth for the purpose The 
triumph of the Syracusans was in every way complete, they 
hung the trees on the banks of the Asinarus with Athenian pars- 
oplies as trophy, and carried back their prisoners in jeyousg 
procession to the city. a 
‘ane number of prisoners thus made, is not positively specified 
by Thucydidés, as in the Case ot the div ision οἵ LD mosthe nes, 


which had capitulated and laid down their arms in a mass within 


the walls of the olive-ground. Of the captives from the division 


of Nikias, the larger proportion were seized by private 


. 
. 


uals, and fraudulently secreted for their own profit 


obtained for the state being comparatively 
more than one thousand.2 The various 
soon full of these prisoners, sold as slaves for 

Not less than forty thousand persons in 
started from the Athenian camp to commenc: ef 3 
before. Ot t] l al ly many, either woundes r otnerw'se 
incompetent even when the march began, soon found themselves 
unable to keep up, and were left behind LO pe rish. Kach of the 
six days was a day of hard fighting and annoyance from an i 
fatizable crowd of light troops, with little, an 
nothing, to eat. 1 
wounds, privations, a1 
with Demosthenés, and perhaps three 


captured with Nikias, formed the mela 


~ ~ - ] ro yes " j ᾿ 
stragciers during the march, however 
many contrived to escape the Syrac 
Katana, 


slavery under private masters, 


: Thucy 
knowledg 
publi 
ξὺμ τ 
χιλίων (vii, 87). the number taken with Demosthenés was six thousand 
(vii, S=), his leaves one thousand as vil LOvtall | from the division 


of Nikias. 
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, . 


Athenians served as auxiliaries to repel the attacks of the Syra 
cusans upon Katana.! 
ΓΞ nm 4 —naw ahaa al. 4 } a 4 any en 5: 
AL W: In this Manner, ielly, that Athens came to receive agaln 


δι ithin her bos 1 aiew οἵ tl Θ ill-fate d Sons whom she had dratted 
forth in two such splendid divisions to Sicily. For of those whe 
oners to Syracuse, fewer yet could ever have 

re placed for safe custody, along with the 


he stone-quarries of Syracuse, — of which 


vere ral artly on the southern descent of the outer 


wards the Nekropolis, or trom the hicher level to the lower 


5 ; : : 

tly in the suburb afterwards called 

τ “one . ὧν ee ee ' ee 

olis, under the southern Cilil ΟἹ iu pipole. Into these quarries 
—_— δ Ξ εἰ ὦ ᾿ : 

ep ΠΟΙΙΟΥ͂Β OF (Οἱ Lie d space, With precipitous sides, and 


Lhe top to the SKY — the miserable prisoners were 


huddled one upon another, without the smallest 


lying 
‘tion or convenience. For subsistence, they received each 


ῖ 


ition of one pint of wheaten bread, — halt the daily ration 


iave,— with no more than half a pint of water, so that they 
of hunger or of thirst. 


reover, the heat the midday sun, alternating with the chill 
the autumn nights, was alike afilicting and destructive ; while 
the wants of life having all to be performed where they were, 
ithout relief, the filth and stench presently became insupportable. 
n at the moment of arrival, many of them 

he who died the first, leaving 


‘ch the Svyracusans would not take the 


and infect the survivors. Under 
remained for seventy days; prob- 
he triumphant Syracusan popu- 
in. to come and look down 


| on their own narrow escape 


from suilerings similar 1n Kind al ici st, 1 not in degree. Atte 


ALGAt 


that time the novelty of the spectacle had worn off, while the placa 
must have become a den of abomination and a nuisance intol 
erable even to the citizens themselves. Accordingly, they nov 


removed all the surviving prisoners, except the native Athenian: 
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.e few Italian or Sicilian Greeks among them. All those fall ascendency and an object of deep gratitude for his invaluable 
so removed were sold for slaves;! while the dead bedies were u asi en : ; ris ‘a bi , προ δὰ δὲ το as ἐς 
probably at the same time taken away, and the prison rendered services, soli ν ᾿ : Ν " ee oe _, 
somewhat less loathsome. What became of the remaining prison ; on ‘he eves of his countrymen ; 


ers, We are not told ; it may be presumed that those who could a τ ΟΣ δὲὲ 7 lon: Se Ἑ “he πᾶς ae γι 
survive so great an extremity of suffering might after a certai ree δικήσα ee seen sana 
time bs allowed to get back to Athens on ransom. emy, N1K1as aL Wal! Persp μεοεροξάπε nag 
some of them may have obtained their release ; as was the case, uae | Ξ ' ; 7 τὰ at Sobekterias ae Sia δον. 
we are told, with sever: iose who had been sold to privat “hig | | n he surrend red himself prisoner 
masters, by the elegance f their accomplishments and the dignity 


usans. 


eo on he : 1 = ry ‘ Sei : c ᾿ = . 1“ = : . Ὶ. Ἂ A P μων 
of their demeanor. ‘The dramas οἵ Euripidés were so peculiar]; wwever, Gylippus could not carry 


hose Athenian prisoners whi +. ~nthiana both strenuously opposed him 


ΕΣ" \ aid that 1 vealth of Nikias would always pro- 
are affirmed to hi > procures or the SELVES, Ὁ * Same attrac- 


te sa wee sel and led on th ther allies to do the same. 


aping from imprisonment, sO as to 
tion. shelter and ἢ it: lity urin licht. Kuripidés, we moa eS se ranti: pay 
are informed, lived to receive the th: ' several among these vho had been in secret correspondence 
unhappy sufferers, after their returt thens.2 I cannot gry ἦν the εἴασα, were yet more anxious to get him 
refrain from mentioning this story, though I fear its trustworthi- wy aeee “cig hat pats be 7 


nv’ a 


nprehensive that, if torturs d by their 
i 


ness δῷ matter ol fact 15 much inferior to its pathos and interest. en ioht disclose their names and intrigues. 
εἰ RAD om ‘ * . 


| pon he treatment of Nikias and Demosthenés, not merely =: pe tae aad prevailed, and Nikias as well as Demos- 


he 5) r C ἰδὲ ~ I it ‘ τὸ i ; τὶ lj ! ° ἢ φ . sie | . ᾿ 9 
tn Oya uSans, VUL ALSO [} li pre sent. were consulted, al i 2 a put ω inet ἴω ἃ μὰ Ἀν ἴδω public 


nt of Gylippus. Hermokratés 


mucn difference ἢ; Inlon Wi rOoOun l'o keep th2m in CO εἴ ΡΨ ΨΟΝ, 
᾿ . Σ᾽ 
: Like GisColli 


] 


finement simph ᾶΪ wit! Lil ttin th i de: th was ᾿ arantly . . 
gt 1Cavll, a Appare mii ΤῈ solution, bul p 


ereeiving that it was certain 0 
| ᾿» r\3 ᾿ ᾿ and ent ea, . _ . Ἰ . es 9 Ὺ ᾿. 1: i : 7 | . | : = | 
Line op nion αν ζει | He rIMOoKTAaLes. But Gylipy Ud, then 1D . Ω them a private intimation before the dis« us- 


sent 


closed: and procured for them, through one ot the sentinels, 


heir own hands. Their bodies were 
ΡΝ eto | .ve Fens 1 . . N Ww aed 
se the city the view of the Syra- 
prisoner I o be dealt with Ani oid citizen, named ἃ lau ω pas tis Ἢ ΦΟΣ ᾿ ] ῃ | {ure of 
| , : 7 ἢ 1a ἀπο ; : : eh the final capture ¢ 
st his two sons Int ne war, ΠῚ (1 [ γι εἰ it id f i} ΠῚ εἰ ; rene ‘ 7 is : ye wh “ . Ἢ 


‘ ) ] 1 
ment: hil (χν nnn : treoycl ‘ Ss re pres Yr Te OCoOmye ΥἹΧΤῊΥ } — ἀνὰ rey * or? r was accompli hed. 
id * Ad ͵ ΕΣ ᾿ μι su aA Lil ith i i ! ‘ MLA kd Lal ilic “ kia an ἢ Q ‘ 


der the title of the Asinaria, on the twenty- 


A 


‘ame to be celebrated as 


‘rom whom Diodoru : of the 
. | rian month Karnetius. 
account of the matter app¢ 


One may judge of his accuracy when one finds him stating τ ᾿ Ι "π᾿ ἜΝ . The statement which Plu- 
prisoners received each two chenikes of bat il. instead of two kotyl. ae ᾿ en το Ὁ ‘ntervention of Hermokratés, 
the chcenix being four times as much as the kotylé (Diodor. xiii, 1! ere acai real Ὶ hilis and Thucydidés. The 


«hii 


2 Plutarch kias, c. 29; Diodor. xiii, 3: 
Carthaginians treated the Grecian prison 
Diodor. xiii, 111 

* Plutarch, Nikias, c. 
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ς . rac Pann ἢ ὃ .." a 
Such was tle « the expedition, or rather of the two ex 


peditions, undertaken DY Athens against Sy racuse. Never in 


‘ . 
Grecian history had a force SO large, SO costly, SO efficient, and SO 


full of promise and confidence, been turned out; never in Gre- 
can history had ruin so complete and sweeping, or victory 
glorious and unexpec 

. 


were felt from one 


SQ 


Ve . 17 ha 
appear in τη 


The esteem and admiration 
been throughout lofty and uns 
changed for disgrace. His 
colleague Demosth 
erected to commen 
Pausanias explains 
disgraced himself 


which Demosthené 


στη that the day of the slaughter of the 
tic month Metageitnion. We know that 
seldom or never exactly « i 

in his comment on the ¥ 


ΝΞ Ἂτ a 
Gar. No. 5640, pa 
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opinion of Thucydidés deserves special notice, in the face 

is judgment of his countrymen. While he says not a word 

αἰ Demosthenés, beyond the fact of his execution, he adds in 

ference to Nikias a few words of marked sympathy and com- 

endation. “ Such, or nearly such, (he says,) were the reasons 

why Nikias was put to death; though he assuredly, among all 

(;reeks ot my time, least deserved to come to so extreme a pitch 

of ill-fortune, considering his cxact perfomance of established 
duties to the divinity.” ! 


If we were judging Nikias merely as a private man, and set- 


ting his personal eonduct in one scale against his personal suffer- 


‘mns it as disgraceful, 
he end. Demosthenés 


fact of his attempted sui- 
of Philistus, though Thucyd. 


rata τούτων αἰτίᾳ ἐτεϑνή 
ἐς τοῦτο δυστυχίας ἀφικεσ- 
ϑεῖον ἐπιτῆδει 
til various recent editors changed the 


. on the authority om SS..to dta@ τὴν Tact ς ape 


best critics prefer and adopt the 
the former is more suitable to 
conformable to truth about 


ἧς good or bad fortune, depending on the favorable or unfavorable 

nosition of the gods towards him, was understood to be determined more 

piety and religious observances, rather than by his virtue 

Isokratés de Permutation. Orat. xv, sect. 301; Lysias, cont. 

, Ῥ. 854, though undoubtedly the two ideas went to a certain 

tovether. Men might differ about the virtu of Nikias ; but his piety 

was an incontestable fact; and his “good fortune” also, in times prior to 

the Sicilian expedition, was recognized by men like Alkibiadés, who most 

| 1 no very lofty opinion of his virtue (Thucyd. vi, 17). The 

the remarkable piety of Nikias, and that extremity of ill- 

tune which marked the close of his life, was very likely to shock Grecian 

y, and was a natural circumstance for the historian to note 

‘f we read, in the passage, πᾶσαν ἐς ἀρετὴν, the panegyric upon 

becomes both less special and more disproportionate, beyond whas 

even Thucydidés (as far as we can infer from other expressions, see v, 16) 

would be inclined to bestow upon him more, in fact, than he says in com: 
mendation even of Periklés. 


« hotweet 
ἶ eLwWeel 


301 


end of the two commanders, has 
er officer of the 
conduct the 1 Γ thous brave men as well as the n "ὁ. who perished by no fault of his own,— but reserves his flowers 
) f the whole calamity 
any such standard. His private m νὰ ; ἃ ΒΘΟΟΠΟΔΙῪ point ὁ What a pity! ich a respectab! religious man!” 
in the ca ' part with uscharg tm ἜΒΡΟΙ 1 Ὁ] vdides is | instructive, because he exactly 
, 7 Athenian public towards 
| condemn, to 
Nikias ? We are comp 
ing could possibly 
set in an equation against the mischief broug y himself ‘| dite Ἰὼ te Ὁ most indulgent construction of all his public 
on his army and his country, it w οἱ be greater than | -t-ecomings. but al sured to him credit for political and 
deserts. I shall not here repeat the noints in his οἱ etence altovether disproportionat ‘3 deserts. 


duct which justify this view, and which have | et forth we find Thucydides. after narrating ch improvidence 


they have occurred, in the preced ὶ ' wile snacement » th rand scale, stil eping attention 


both the good intentions 
ing even into 

not the less incontes 
next, the destruction οἱ 
to his lamentable misju 
times apathy and inacti 
times obstinate blind 
one or ol 

tive 

exuberant ethcien 
dividual misery. 
claimed, not 

his own letter to 

fore the expe dition ar 


trasted with thi realty 


flagrant incompet 
intru 
time empire, ἢ 
the tablets of history un 
his personal vir 
And ye our g 


to this expedition, alte 


© ΜΝ ¢ 
t JZ 


DEKELEIA 
Ant i-de 


shabby 


nf} 


ΠῚ ΠΟ ΠΟ ΟἹ 


‘ 


ved so many 


pire, Was not a leathe ; r ol impudent and criminative i PR [ἪΡ DESTR ‘TIO? ἢ ik ATHENIAN ARMAMENT N 
quence, but &2 man of anc t family and hereditai vi ltl SICILY, DOWN TO THE OQOLI I AL CONSPIRACY OF THE 


° ᾿ " . , . ᾿ ΤΙ Η ΝΠΡῚ ») A’l 
munificent and affable, having credit not merely for t la a 


i Te | | a } siaf . ls γυ tor " . 

ee ee ee preceding chapter we followed to 1 melancholy close 
. ἢ | .* . . A ᾿Ξ 

"ch man he migh ave committed, but αἱ ot comm — free , : : 4 =. then fir ie 
ice en δὲ might hav "ἢ ᾿ 53 ἌΝΕΙΣΙ, ἱ united armament f Nikias and Demosthenes, first in the 


1 above ishborhood of Syracuse, towards, the 


“οἶα and to he 
gods, and to be from the perusal O 


re Ti ny nec :} ἡ" δι: a 
Athenian IC ili ties directly concerned. 


nd negative with eminent station, that they presumed the highe ἰοθν for the her of gall: thenians who thus miserably 
aptitudes of command,' and presumed them, unhappily, after ched. partly alk . the Svracusan victors, themselves a few 
proof that ey did not exist after proof that what they had ae 4] ve the verge pparent ruin. Sut the distant 
- ipposed t e caution was : thy ἃ mental weakness. 1 eollateral effect q . catastrophe throughout Greece, w: 


No demagogic arts ΡΟ ience woul ver have created in the 


} , } 1] 1 . "1" 
eople so deep-seated an llusion as the imposing respectability 
i τ 


)Ϊ Nikias. Now it < rallis tne overwt 


decorous and pi incompetence, 
family advantages, that 
iV? have 


the functions a stitutional opposition, it afforded the 
only chance of that tutelary exposure whereby blunders a 


. . 


comings might be arrested in time. How insuflici 
check which it 
denounces it 


history of Nikias is an ever-livi 


᾿ 5 ἐ ι 
extra vitia, quam cum virtutibus ἃ clarit iatalium. et metus tempo- nens ally conver] ven at Ul nning of th 


, 


ce ᾿ — To y ] ΤΥ ) 
rom, obtentui fuit, ut quod segnitia fuil, samentia vocaretur. m vigeba pon! War, al recentiy enrore with Tull co unpre nen- 


getas, militari laud apuad GWermanias fiorult: proconsul Africam moderate sion ts disastrous efiects. by the nient antipathy οἵ the 
1am senior, citeriorem Hispaniam, pari justitid continui Major priva "ἢ 91.“ ' δι... εν ἄξ δι een all 
᾿ , ἱ Ming wait, Δέαγον priva exile Alkibiadés.! The earlier invasions of Attica had been αἱ] 
sus, dum privatus Juit, ef omnsura Consensu capax imperi, nist imperassea.’ 

' Thucyd. i, 122-142, vi. 90. 
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aniy rara oi 4 » cha An γέ ti ᾿ δ. on | 
Only were ail τῇ and cati royed, but the siaves too, 


‘ 


: isans, began to desert 
[0 Dekeleia In greal ul ers; mor Loiall went' hi isand of 


Bie 

OUSLY COmMme OV 

} . 4 | 
pletely stopped i) 

. tt 
necessity Sent ro 
cuitous and 

a . 

enemys privat Ο 
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demands on citiz 


i 1 


peyvond measure. 


at night, nearly 
the various military 
fact, Athens was 


military post.2 


' Thucyd. viii, 4 
nians to the oliv 
sects. 6,7 

An inscription pr 
($2), gives some 
from the hands of the in 
iain tenant for forty years 
drachmeas; but if an in 
the deme is ¢* re 
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hared in the general hardship ; being called 

rder to restrain at least, since they could 

ursions of the garrison of Dekeleia. 

their efficiency was, however, soon impaired by the laming of 


their horses on the hard and stony soil.! 


sesides the personal efforts o ‘itizens, such exigencies 
presses he avily on the financial resource of the state. Already 


the immense expense incurre in fitting t the two large armae 


i - 
exhausted all the accumulations laid by in 
al since the Peace of Nikias; so 
ia, not only imposing heavy addi- 


. cutting 


up the means of paying, 
y is into positive embarrassment. 
With the view of increasing her revenues, she altered the prin 
le on which her subjec ‘ ies had hitherto been assessed: 
tead of a fixed sum of annual tribute, she now required from 


‘ 


navment of a duty of five per cent ll imports and 
ple of assessment worked, 

To collect the duty and 

Athenian custom-house 

Yet it is 

is could have enforced a system 
us. and more burdensome to the 
how much her hold over those 


. became enfeebled, before the 


2 Thucyd. vil, 28. 


ed by the Athenians, 


ave laid upon ourselves, was 
arn from history, at that time known in the 
discontent among the dependent common- 
by which it was imposed being indeed reason- 
ien itself was comparatively a nothing.” 
onciled with the frequent invectives in 
vainst the empire of Athens, as practising 8 
ession ruinous to the subject-allies. 
hat authority he affirms that this was “the 


and that “it caused much discon- 


ω _ ha λους, ἡ δ 
ent among ὃ abject COMMONWCAMS The latter assertior wjuld 
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Her impoverisl.ed finances also compelled her to dismiss 8 


body of Thracian mercenaries, whose aid would have been very 


useful against the enemy at Dekeleia. ‘These Thracian peltasts, 
thirteen hundred in number, had » hired ata drachma 

each man, to go with Demosthenés to Syracuse, but had not 
reached Athens in time. 4 as they came ier, the Athe- 
nians placed them under the mal yf litrephés, to conduct 
them back to their native country, with u structions to do damage 
to the Beeotians, as opportunity might occur, in his way through 
the Euripus. Accordingl) trephés, putting them on shipboard, 
sailed round Sunium and northward along the eastern coast οἱ 
Attica. After a short disem 


Ὺ | ᾿ 1 ᾿ΦᾺ | "Ὁ ᾿ ‘ - 7: i 4 . ὁ νοσυ of 
Chalkis in Eubcea in the narrowest pa f the strait. from whence 


" rs 


arkation near Tanagra, he passe don to 


he crossed in the night to the Beeotian coast opposite, and marche: 
up some distance from the sea to 

tian town Mykal 

near a temple of 

the town unexpect 

dwelling in the centr 

considerable distance 

unexpecte d than torn 

some parts low, in 

they even taken 


that the b 


and even t 
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race. I 
men, WoOlule 


school, W he κε 
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Considering 

I cannot bi 

ever became a real 
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cred them all. This scene of bloodshed, committed by barbarians 
who ha been seen in Greece since the days of Xerxes, was 
recounted with horror and sympathy throughout all Grecian 
ities, though Mykaléssus was in itself a town of second- 

-rate magnitude.! 

[he succor brought from Thebes, by Mykalessian fugitives, 
arrived unhappily only in time to avenge, but not to save, the 
inhabitants. The Thracians were already retiring with the booty 
which they could carry away, when the beeotarch Skirphondas 
overtook them, both with cavalry and hoplites, after having put 
to death some greedy plunderers who tarried too long in the 
town. He compelled them to relinquish most of their booty, and 


‘ursued them to the sea-shore; not without a brave resistance 


| 
from these peltasts, who had a peculiar way of fighting which 


disconcerted the Thebans. But when they arrived at the sea- 

hore, the Athenian ships did not think it safe to approach very 

close, so that not less than two hundred and fifty Thracians were 

slain before they could get aboard ;° and the Athenian com- 

mander, Diitrephés was so severely wounded that he died shortly 
afterwards. The rest pursued their voyage homeward. 

Meanwhile, the important station of Naupaktus and the mouth 

of the Corinthian gulf again became the theatre of naval encoun- 

ter. It will be recollected that this was the scene of the memo- 

rable victories gained by the Athenian admiral Phormion in the 

Peloponnesian war,° wherein the nautical 

over her enemies, as to ships, crews, and 

had been so transcendently manifested. In that respect 

matters had now considerably changed. While the navy of Athens 

tallen off since the days of Phormion, that of her enemy 


improved: Ariston, and other skilful Corinthian steersmen, 


: I conceive that οὐσὴ οἵ μεγάλῃ is the right 
reading. and not οὔσῃ μεγάλῃ, in reference to Mykaléssus. The words We 
ἐπὶ μεγέϑει, in c. 31, refer to the size of the city. 

[he reading is, however, disputed among critics. It is evident from the 
tanguage of Thucydidés that the catastrophe at Mykaléssus made a pro- 
found impressior. throughout Greece. 

2 Thucyd. vii, 30; Pausanias, i, 23, 3. Compare Meineke, ad Arw 
tophanis Fragment. “Hpwec, vol. ii, p. 1069. 

See above, vol. vi, ch xlix, p- .96 of this History. 
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not attempting to copy Athenian tactics, had studied the best mode 
of coping with them. and had modified the build of their own 
triremes accordingly,' at Corinth as well as at Syracuse. Seven- 
teen vears before, Phormion with eighteen Athenian triremes 
would have thought himself a full match for twenty-five Corin- 
thian: but the Athenian admiral of this year, Konon, also a per- 
fectly brave man, now judged so differently, that he 
Demosthenés and Kurymedon to reinforce 
with ten others, — out of the best of their 
they had certainly none to spare, » cround 
Corinthian fleet opposite, of twenty-five s: as about 
the offensive against him.? 
Soon afterwards Diphilus came to 
fresh ships from Athens, which mad 
remes thirty-three. The Corinthia 
nearly of the same number, took up a station on 
opposite Naupaktus, at 
Rhypes. They ranged themselves ac 
indentation of the coast, or bay, in the 
two projecting promontories as horns: 
tories was occupied by a friendly land-force, 
line of triremes at both flanks. ‘This 
not permit the Athenians to sail through 
round it and in ie rear Οἱ lu. Accordingly, when 
Diphilus came across from Naupaktus, it remained for some 
close in front of the Corinthians, neither party venturing to at 
for the straightforward collision was destructive the 
nian ships with their sharp, but lioht and feeble beaks. while 
favorable to the solid Lows and thick epotids, or ear-projec 
of the Corinthian trireme. After considerable delay, the Corin- 
thians at length began the attack on their side, yet not advancing 
far enough out to sea to admit of the manceuvring and evolutions 
ot the Athenians. ‘he battle lasted some time, terminating with 
no decisive advantage to either party. ‘Three Corinthian tr- 
remes were completely disabled, though the crews of all escaped 
by swimming to their friends ashore: on the Athenian side, tot 
' See the preceding chapt 
* Thacvyd 1, 3 pare the language of Phormuon, ui, 88, 89 


NEWS FROM SICIL\ 


one trireme became absolutely water-logged, put seven were so 
much damaged, by straightforward collision with the stronger bows 
of the enemy, that they became almost useless after they got 
back to Naupaktus. ‘he Athenians had so far the advantage, 
that they maintained their station, while the Corinthians did not 
venture to renew the eover, both the wind and the cur> 


rent set towards the northern shor . so that the floating ΠΟ} ‘3 


εἰ εἰ 


and dead bodies came into possession of the Athe: lans. fae parcvy 


1 


thoucht itself entitled to erect a trophy, but the 1 
victory lay on the side of Corinth, and that of defeat on the si 
of Athens. The reputed maritime superiority of the latter w 


; : ere δὲ j 
to have Sustained a diminution: and su 


impr ssion of Phormion, had 


᾿ 


ce, SO far AS We Can 


, , ' . . 
ore the arrival {t Demosthenés at Syra 


, ca . _y " 
AVOUL Lilie ClOSe ) Lhe ΠΊΘΠΙῚῚ i 1 . We cannot 


the Athenians most anxiously 
ye account 


for having sent him away at 


cruelly wanted at home. Pe 


hones of the near Capture of syracuse, as a means ol 


ypl finances. ‘Their disappointment would be 
y came to receive, towards the 


, despatches announcing tl 

Demosthenés in his attempt upon Epipole, and the 

extin ‘LIO! [ all pe tha ν᾽ “AaACUSEe could ever be taken. 

these despat hes, We τῇ): y ΠΣ doubt whether any others Ne 1} - 


sequently reached Athens. ‘The generals would not write home 


during the month indecision immediately succeeding, when 
Demosthenés was pressing for retreat, and Nikias resisting it. 
The y might possibly, however, write i umediately on taking their 
resolution to retreat, at the time wh they sent to Katana to for- 
bid farther supplies of provisions, but this was the last practica- 
ble opportunity ; for closely afterwards followed their naval defeat, 
and the blocking up of the mouth of the Great Harbor. The 
mere absence of intelligence would satisfy the Athemians that their 


. 
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aifairs in Sicily were proceeding badly; but the closing series of 


calamities, down to the final catastrophe, would only come to theu 


knowledge indirectly ; partly through the triumphant despat« hes 


transmitted from Syracuse to Sparta, Corinth, and Thebes, partry 
throuch individual soldiers of their own armament who escaped. 
. ϑ "7 υκ ὁ δὶ γογν ) τῷ ΤΥ ire mi a 
According to the tale of Plutarch, the news was first m id 

᾿ aoe ree 

known at Athens through a stranger, who, arriving at Peireus, 
went into a barber’s shop and began to converse about it, as upon 


a theme which must of course be uppermost in every ones mind. 


The astonished barber, hearing for the first time such fearful 
. . ᾿ | 

Athens to communicate it to the archons as ws Ἰ 

in the market-place. The public assembly being 


forthwith convoked, he was broucht before it, and called upon to 


produce his authority, which he was unable to do, as the stranger 


had disappeared. He was consequently treated as a fabricator 


» disturbance of the public tranquillity, 
How much of this improbable tale 


determine: but we may easily believe 


r . . ᾽ ἡ > ᾿ ᾿ 
] ᾿ _— eo 7. sora γ"ὲ ; » γνέχ» ) ρ ΝΜ 
that neutrals, passing from Corinth ΟἹ Megara to Peirzeus, wert 


est communicants of the mistortunes of Nikias and De- 


ἢ Sicily during the months of July and August. 


Presently came individual soldiers of the armament, who had 


away trom the deteat and found a passage home; so that the 


| news was but too fully col firmed. But the Athenians were 
εἴ ει > γεῖ ἰ δὲ 


» before they could brine themselves to believe, even upon 


Pia 


the testimony of these fugitives, how entire had been the destruc- 


tion of their two splendid armaments, without even a feeble rem- 


nant left to console them.* 
oon as the full extent of their loss was at length forced upon 
their convictions, the city presented a scene of the deepest aftlic- 


tion. dismay, and terror. Over and above the extent of private 


mourning, from the loss of friends and relatives, which overspread 


nearly the whole city, there prevailed utter despair as to the 


public safety. Not merely was the empire Οἱ Athens apparently 


but Athens herself seemed utterly defenceless. Her treasury 


lost, ) 
her docks nearly destitute ot triremes, the flower of 


was empty, 


71 a :  αὖτωα > ἡ oer Η ἢ ‘ Ν nce 
‘ Plutarch, Nikias, c. 30. He gives the story without much onfide nce, 
? Thuevd. vill. 1. 


"AS nyvaiouc δέ φασι. etc. 
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her hoplites as well as of her seamen had perished in Sicily 
vi ithout le aving their like behind, and her maritime reputation 
was irretrievably damaged; while her enemies, on the contrary, 


animated by feelings of exuberant confidence and triumph, were 


strenethened by the accession of their new Sicilian allies, 


melancholy months — October, November, 413 B.c. — the 

henians expected nothing less than a vigorous attack, both by 
land and sea, from the Peloponnesian and Sicilian forces united, 
ith the aid of their own revolted allies, an attack which they 


w themselves to | 


in no condition to repel.! 
Amidst so gloomy a prospect, without one ray of hope to cheer 
hem on any side, it was but poor satisfaction to vent their dis- 


y 


‘asure On the chief 5] eakers W ho had recommenaed their recent 


disastrous expedition, or on those prophets and reporters af 


oracles who had promised them the divine blessing upon it.? 


» CtC. 
γνωσαν, χαλεποὶ μὲν ἧσαν τοῖς ξυμπροϑυ 
υν, ὥσπερ οὐκ αὐτοὶ ψηφισάμενοι, 
atter words, it would seem that Thucydid&s considezed the 
after having adopted the expedition by their votes, to have 


] 
i 


arred themselves from the right of complaining of those speakers who 
ud stood forward prominently to advise the step. I do not at all conc 


1 nis Opmio0n. Che adviser of any important measure always makes him- 


elf morally responsible for its justice, usefulness, and practicability ; and 


he very properly incurs disgrace, more or less according to the case, if Καὶ 
turns out to present results totally contrary to those which he had predicted 
We know that the Athenian law often imposed upon the mover of a propo 
sition not merely moral, but even legal, responsibility; a regulation of doubt- 
ful propriety under other circumstances, but which I belieye to have beex 
usefal at Athens 

It must be admitted, however, to have been hard upon the advisers of 
this expedition, that — from the total destruction of the a: mament, neither 
generals nor soldiers returning — they were not enabled to show how much 
of the ruin had arisen from faults in the execution, not in the plan con- 
ceived. ‘The speaker in the Oration of Lysias — περὶ δημείσεως roi Νικίου 
ἀδελφοῦ (Or. xviii, sect. 2)— attempts to transfer the blame fiom Nikiaa 
upon the advisers of the expedition, a manifest injustice. 

Demosthenés (in the Oration De Coron, c. 73) gives an emphatic and 
aoble statement of the responsibility which he cheerfully accepts for himself 
as a political speaker and adviser; responsibility for seeing the beginnings 
and understanding the premonitory sig:.s ¢f coming events, and givi: 
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After this first burst both of grief and anger, however, they began 
οἷν actual situation in the face ; and the more 
gradually to look their ac 


ΤΡ’ i ν᾿ ez € 5 woukd ( ou ) less administer the Sa uta lesso | 
enc! BU C sp sak er 1 ! | I y I 
their fore 


of reminding them how much had been achieved by 
‘ : = fal a 

fathers, sixty-seven years before, when the approach of Xerxes 

threatened them with dangers not less overwhelming. Unde: 


the peril of the moment, the energy of despair revived in aap 
bosoms ; they resolved to cet together, as speedily as they could 
both ships and money, — to keep watch over their allies, cape 
cially Eubcea, — and to defend themselves to the last. A Board 
of ten elderly men, under the title of Probuli, was named to 
review the expenditure, to suggest all practicable economies, and 
propose for the future such measures as occasion might seem " 
require. The propositions of these probul were for the oe 
part adopted, with a degree of unanimity and promptitude rare} 
y, springing out of that pressure an | 
Among other 


seen in an Athenian assemb! 
alarm of the moment which silenced all criticism. 
the Athenians abridged the costly splendor οἱ their 


economies, 
at home, and brought back the 


choric and liturgic ceremonies . 

: : atietve aranien 
recent garrison which they had established on the Laconian 
thev at the same time collect d timber, commenced the 


coast 5 | ) : 
construction of new ships, and fortified Cape Sunium, in order 


to protect their numerous transport ships in the passage trom 


Eubeea to Peirzus.* 


countrymen warning beforehand : ἐδεῖν τὰ πράγματα ἀρχόμενα Kat Xp 
= rn“ * rm . . . ς b ν . hte δὼ 

ϑαι καὶ προειπεῖν τοῖς ἀλλοις. This is the just view of the subject; and, 
ὁ proposed by Demosthenés, the Athenians had ample 

xpplying the measure propos d by Demosthenés, th 

eround to be displeased with their orators. | 

τ je πρὸς τὸ παραχρῆμα περ δεὲς, ὅπερ φιλεὶ δῆμος 


1 Thucyd. viii, 1. ὲς 
ποιεῖν, ἑτοῖμοι ἧσαν εὐτακτεῖν ; compare Xenoph. Mem. ii, ὅ, δ, a 

2 Thucyd. viii, 1-4. About the functions of this Board of Probali, much 
has been said for which there is no warrant in Thucydides : τῶν τὲ κατ΄ 
τὴν πόλιν τι ἐς εὐτέλειαν σωφρονίσαι, κα ἀρχῆν τινα πρεσβυτέρων ἀι Ἰρῶν 
ἑλέσϑαι, οἵτινες περὶ τῶν παρόντων ὡς ἂν καιρὸς ἢ προβουλεῦσουσι. Πάντα 
δὲ πρὸς τὸ παραχρῆμα περιδεὲς, ὅπερ φιλεῖ δῆμος ποιεῖν, ἑτοῖμοι ἧσαν εὐτακ- 


τεῖν. 
Upon which Dr. Arnold remarks: “ That is, no measure was to be sub- 


mitted to the people, till it bad first been approved by this council of 
elders.” And such is the general view of the comm: ntators. ὁ 
No sach meaning as thir, however, is necessarily contained in the word 
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While, Athens was thus struggling to make head against her 
misfortunes, all the rest of Greece was fuil of excitement and 
aggressive scheming aguinst her. So vast an event as the 
destruction of this great armament had never happened since the 
expedition of Xerxes against Greece. It not only roused the 
most distant cities of the Grecian world, but also the Persian 
satraps and the court of Susa. It stimulated the enemies of 
Athens to redoubled activity ; it emboldened her subject-allies to 


τ 
revolt ; it pushed the neutral States, who all feared what she 


would have done if successful against Syracuse, now to declare 
war against her, and put the finishing stroke to her power as 
well as to her smbition. All of them, enemies, subjects, and 
neutrals, alike believed that the doom of Athens was sealed, and 


Πρόβουλοι. It is, indeed, conceivable that persons su denominated might 

be invested with such a control; but we cannot infer it, or affirm it, simply 
from the name. Nor will the passages in Aristotle’s Politics, wherein the 
word II, vAot occurs, authorize any inference with respect to this Board 
in the special case of Athens (Aristotel. Politic. iv, 11, 9; iv, 12, 8; wi, 5, 
10—13). 

The Board only seems to have lasted for a short time at Athens, being 
named for a temporary purpose, at a moment of peculiar pressure and dis- 
couragement. During such a state of feeling, there was little necessity for 
throwing additional obstacles in the way of new propositions to be made 

»the people. It was rather of importance to encourage the suggestion of 
hew measures, from men of sense and experience. A Board destined 
merely for control and hindrance, would have been mischievous instead of 
useful under the reigning melancholy at Athens. 

The Board was doubtless merged in the Oligarchy of Four Hundred 
like all the other magistracies of the state, and was not reconstituted after 
their deposition. 

I cannot think it admissible to draw inferences as to the functions of this 
Board of Probali now constituted, from the proceedings of the Probdlus in 
Aristophanis Lysistrata, as is done by Wachsmuth (Hellenische Alterthum- 
skunde, i, 2, p. 198), and by Wattenbach (De Quadringentorum Athenis 
Factione, pp. 17-21, Berlin 1842). 

Schomann (Ant. Jur. Pub. Greecor. v xii, p. 181) says of these Πρόβουλοι" 
‘Videtur autem eorum potestas fere annua fuisse.” Ido not distinctly 
inderstand what he means by these words; whether he means that the 
Board continued permanent, but that the members were anntally changed. 
if this be his meaning, I dissent from it. I think that the Board lasted 
until the time of the Four Hundred. which would be about ἃ vear anda 

half after its first institution 
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that the coming spring would see her captured. Earlier than 


the ensuing spring, the Lacedemonians did not feel disposed to 


act; but they sent round their instructions to the allies for opera. 


Ἔ Ι 


tions both by land and seato be then comm: need ; all these 


being prepared to do their best, in hopes that this eff 


the last required from them, and the most richly re warded. 


. . ΝΣ ‘ γν}" re 1 ὴ ; 
fleet of one hundred triremes was directed to be prepared again 


y 


the spring ; hitty of these being imposed in ¢ jual proportion on 
the Lacedemonians themselves and the Boeotians; fifteeu on 
Corinth; fifteen on the Phocians and Lokrians; ten on 
Arcadians, with Pelléné and Sikyon ; 

Epidaurus, and Hermioné. It 

that these ships might 

between September an 

had worked upon men’s minds at the be cinning of the war, Ww‘ 


in the bosoms of the Peloponne ians ;2 the rather 


now again rile 
ὦ . “νυ . .* ¥ 1 ’ " ᾽ 
as that powerful torce trom Sicily, which [ΠΟΥ͂ had then be l 


disappointed in obtaining, might now be anticipated with tolerable 
assurance as really forthcoming. 
Ὁ smaller allies, contributions in money were exact 
intended fleet by Agis, who moved about during thi 
autumn with a portion of the garrison of Dekeleia. 
‘se of his circuit, he visited the town of Herakleia, near 


Maliae gulf, and levied large contributions on the neighbor! 
Céteans, in reprisal for the plunder which they 
that town, as well as from the Phthiot Achzans and otl 

jects of the Thessalians, though the latter vainly entered thet 
protest against his proceedings.‘ 

It was during the march of Agis through Boeotia that 


inhabitants of Kubea — probably of Chalkis and Eretria- 


plied to him, entreating his aid to enable them to revolt trom 
Athens; which he readily promised, sending for Alkamenés at 


5 
the head of three hunarcd Neodamode k yplites from Sparta, 


' Thucyd. viii, 2,3. Λακεδαιμόνιοι θὲ τὴν Tpogra 
0% τῆς ναυπηγίας ἐποιοῦντο, etc., Compare also 6. 
τὴν ναυπηγίαν, etc. 

3 Thucyd. Vill, 5. ὄντων οὐδὲν ἄλλο ἢ ὥσπερ ap 
πολέμου : compare ii, 7. 

3 Thucyd. viii, 2: compare ii, 7 ; lil, 86. 
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be despatclied across to the island as harmost. Having a force 
permanently at his disposal, with full liberty of military action 
the Spartan king at Dekeleia was more influential even than the 
uuthorities at home, so that the disaffected allies of Athens ad- 


dressed themselves in preference to him. It was not long before 
; oD 


envoys from Lesbos visited him for this purpose. So powerfully 
was their claim enforced by the Beeotians (their kinsmen of the 
colic race), who engaged to turnish ten triremes for their aid 
provided Agis would send ten others, that he was induced to 
postpone his promise lO the Kubceans, and ῖο direct Alkamenés 
as harmost to Lesbos inst ad ot Eubcea,2 without at all consultir ° 
: Σ ‘ t i 
the authorities at Sparta. 


nd 


ners Τ᾿ > ¢ . . Ι] 
| , na Jf UDCA, especially the 
latter, was a vital blow to the empire of Athens 


The threatened revolt of Lesbos a 


But this was 
ΜΡ ε the ox : 
not the worst. At the same time that these two islands were 
vs, satin arat 4 or . , . ) - 
nevotiating with Aols, ¢ nvoys irom ( hios, the first and most pow- 
all Athenian allies, had gone to Sparta for the same 


ose. The government of Chios.—an oligarchy, but dis 

shed lor its prudent management and caution in avoiding 
Fi grad Pa : si - , ἱ ΕΝ, 
ΓΙΞΙΚΕ, considering Athens to be now on the verge oi ruin. even 


in the estimation of the Athenians themselves, thought itself safe 
9 baw) &. . we .͵ 


together with ite eitv of Ervthre. in taki 
te city of Lrythre. in taking measures 


- τ 


r “Ωρ Υ ἢ 1} nNendar 
ΤΟΊ «ΠῚ Γ ῊΥ} I VEMUCIIUCE, 


’ 
pt?-s it] 


Lnese three great allies, whose example in revolting 


to be followed | thens v 
LO ΟΝ Θὰ ACLCNSB Was ΠΟΥ͂ on the point 


i ᾿ } ? 
tL more unexpected, the LWO 


ipoarad, Lis aplh rnes and Phar- 

Athenian «atastropl n Sicily 

almed from 

on the 

COnAst : for \ cm ἢ Υ tla alV 5 SI Ὶ Ϊ led in the tribute 
records, though it had never been actually levied since the com- 


᾿ : ἈΠῸ" 
ἐ δ ῳίᾳ] } ; ; hig ; , ! ᾿ : 
piel tablishment OL tli lan empire, ihe 


only way to 
realize this tribute, for wh satraps were thus made debtors, 


rac ’ bate »} λ ᾿ {γι ’ + | } 5 
was to detach the towns from Athens, and brs ak up her empire Ἃ 
3 


Ὡ 


Thueyd. Vill. i-24, 
YYQVE τεπραγμένος 


δὰ ὦ τὰ ar ‘ 
Δυηναίους απὸ Τῶϑ 


» ‘Tissapherres sent an envoy to Sparta, in con 
» of the Chians and Erythreans. He invited 


1" 
i 


Lacedzmonians to conclude an alliance with the Great King, 

‘ joint operations against the Athenian empire in Asia; promis 
ine to furnish pay and maintenance any forces which they 
might send, at the rate of lrach per day or each man of 
the ship’s crews.! He farther hoped , ans of this aid to 
reduce Amorgés the revelted son of the late satray Pissuthnés, 


who was established in the strong maritime town of lasus, with 


σ 
a Grecian mercenary force and a considerable treasure, and was 
in alliance with Athens. The Great King had sent down a 
peremptory mandate, that Amorgés should be either brought 
prisoner to Susa or slain. 


] 


At the same moment rh without any concert, there arrived 
at Sparta Kalligeitus a d ‘Timagoras, two Grecian exiles in the 
οὐδε of Pharnabazus, bringing propositions of a similar charac- 
ter from that satrap, lose government? comprehended the coast 
lands north of Acolis, fron ie Euxine and Propontis, to the 
northeast corner of the Eleatic gulf. Eager to have the assist- 
ance of a Lacedwmonian fleet in order to detach the Hellespon- 
tine Greeks from Athens, and realize the tribute required by the 
court of Susa, Pharnabazus was at the same time desirous of 
forestalling ‘Tissaphernes as the medium of Wlliance between 
Sparta and the Great King. ‘The two missions having thus ar- 
rived simultaneously at Sparta, a strong competition arose betweer 
ihem, one striving to attract the pre ected expedition to Chios, 
the other to the Hellespont 3 for which latter purpose, Kalligeitus 


----- --..Ρὄ. 


ἙΠ᾿ληνίδων πόλεων οὐ δυνάμενος mpuco pecAnoe. Τοὺς τε οὖν φόυουϊ 
μᾶλλον ἐνόμιζε κυμιεϊσύϑαι κακὼ rae 

1 have already discussed this 1mportant passage at some length, in its 
bearing upon the treaty concluded thirty-seven years before this time be 
tween Athe ns and Persia. See the note to volume v, chap. xlv, pp. 337-339 
of tuis History a . 

’Thucyd. viii, 29. Kai μηνὸς μὲν τροφὴν, ὥσπερ ὑπέστη ἐν τῇ 
Ao«ed aimove, ἐς δραχμὴν ᾿Αττικὴν ἑκάστῳ πάσαις ταῖς ναυσὶ διέδωκε, τοῦ 
δὲ λοιποῦ χρόνου ἐβούλετο φρεώβολον διδόναι, ete. 

5 The satrapy of Tissaphernes extended as far north as ΑὨΐδηδιτϑ and 
Adramyttium (Thu yd. viii, 108) 


CThnevd. viit, G 
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brougnt twenty-five talents, which he tendered as a first 


in part 


' they would prefer ; a choice in which they 
were much guided by the exile Alkibiadés. It so happened that 
his family friend Endius was at this moment one of the board of 
ephors; while his personal enemy king Agis, with whose wife 
Timea he carried on an intrigue,! was absent in command at 


Dekeleia Knowing well the great power and importance of 


Chios, Alkibiadés strenuously exhorted the Spartan authorities to 


their first attention to that island. A pericekus named 
*hrynis, being sent thither to examine whether the resources 
alleged by the envoys were really forthcoming, brought back a 
satisfactory report, that the Chian fleet was not Jess than sixty 
triremes strong: upon which the Lacedemonians concluded an 
alliance with Chios and EKrythra, engaging to send a fleet of forty 
ail to their aid. Ten of these triremes, now ready in the Lace- 


dxemonian ports - robably af Gythium — were directed imme- 


diately to sail to Chios, under the admiral Melanchridas. It seems 
to have been now midwinter; but Alkibiadés, and still more the 
Chian envoys, insisted on the necessity of prompt action, for tear 

it the Athenians should detect the intrigue. However. an earth- 
quake just then intervening, was construed by the Spartans as 
a index of divine displeasure, so that they would not persist in 
sending either the same commander or the same ships. Chalki- 
Jeus was named to supersede Melanchridas, while five new ships 
were directed to be equipped, so as to be ready to sail in th4 
early spring along with the iarger fleet from Corinth.2 

ΔΒ soon as spring arrived, three Spartan commissioners were 
sent to Corinth — in compliance with the pressing instances of the 
Chian envoys — to transport across the isthmus from the Corin- 
tian to the Saronic gulf, the thirty-nine triremes now in the 
Cormnthian port of Lecheum. It was at first proposed to send 
olf all, at one and the same time, to Chios, even those which Agia 
tad been equipping for the assistance of Lesbos ; although Kalil. 


- ee ee 


lhucyd. viii, 6-12, Plutarch, Alkibiad. ec 2: 4, Cornelins Ni; « 
‘s had. c. 3. * Thucyd. viii, 6. 
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geitus declined any concern with Chios, and refused to contribute 
for this purpose any of the money which he had brougnt. A 
general synod of deputies from the allies was held at Corinth, 
wherein it was determined, with the concurrence of Agis, to 
despatch the fleet first to Chios, under Chalkideus; next, to Les- 
bos, under Alkamenés; lastly, to the Hellespont, under Klear- 
chus. But it was judged expedient to divide the fleet, and bring 
across twenty-one triremes out of the thirty-nine, so as to distract 
the attention of Athens, and divide her means of resistance. 
low was the estimate formed of these means, that the Lacedie- 
monians did not scruple to despatch their expedition openly from 


lore 


the Saronic gulf, where the Athenians would have full knowledg 


i 


Gq 
OU 


both of its numbers and of its movements.’ 

Hardly had the twenty-one triremes, however, been brought 
across to Kenchree, when aefresh delay arose to obstruct their 
departure. The Isthmian festival, celebrated every alternate 
year, and kept especially holy by the Corinthians, was just 
approaching ; nor would they consent to begin any military oper- 
ations until it was concluded, though Agis tried to elude their 
scruples by offering to adopt the intended expedition as his own. 
It was during the delay which thus ensued that the Athenians 
were first led to conceive suspicions about Chios, whither they 
despatched Aristokratés, one of the generals of the year. ‘The 
Chian authorities strenuously denied all projects of revolt, and 
being required by Aristokratés to furnish some evidence of thei 


good faith, sent back along with him seven triremes to the aid οἱ 


Athens. It was much against their own will that they wert 
compelled thus to act; but they knew that the Chian people were 
in general averse to the idea of revolting from Athens, nor did 
they feel confidence enough to proclaim their secret designs with- 


out some manifestation of support from Peloponnesus, which had 


yeen so much delayed that they knew not when it would arrive. 
The Athenians, in their present state of weakness, perhaps 
thought it prudent to accept insufficient assurances, for fear ot 
driving this powerful island to open revolt. But during the Isth- 
mian festival, to which they were invited along with other Greeks, 
they discovered farther evidences of the plot which was going 


1 Thucyd. viii, 8 


BATTLE NEAR PEIRAUM. 6g 
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on, and resolve ceep stric 
d resolved to keep strict watch on the motions of the fleet 
) y ASSEC . ζ 4 , a 
now assembled at Kenchrex, suspectine that this « 
noi ye ᾿ pecting that this squadron was 
ntended to second the revoltine party in Chios.! 
a4 < Ὁ ΟΣ," 
Shortly after the Isthmian festival. 
| hi tly after the Isthmian festival. the squadron actually start 
om Kenchrew to Chios. under Alkamenés; but an equal 
number of inn shine is peal 
imber of Athenian ships watched them as they sajle< 
ae 1 as they sailed alone the 
shore, and tried to t mpt them farther out to sea, with a vi 
oe | a, h a view to 
fight them. Alkamenés, however. desirous af avoid; 
‘ : | , Gesirous of avoiding a battle 
wo ἕ Qt ‘?P ¥ j » : ᾿ 
(thought it best to return back; upon which the Athenians also 
4 en > 1 ᾿ . " " Ἂ - =< s re? a | « ~ 
returned to Peirzeus, mistrustine the fidelity of the seven Chi 
oe I aes “ae : δ ! - ἂν «ὦν “16. η 
triremes which formed part of their Jeet. Reappearing } r t] 
Wi ‘ ]Ί, “ver cry ‘ vat . ; Siu Ss 2 Csenuy 
ith larger squadron of thirty-seven triremes. thev . 
Alkamené ᾿ ὃ . . Ss, they pursued 
Alka ies, Who had again begun his voyage alone the « 
; 85” « ad ι "8 ἸΟΓΘ 
southward, and attacked hi a j 
“i ird, and attacked him near the uninhabited harbor called 
: ‘wp Ἰ ᾿ Yr ' . ‘ ; , | 
eireum, on the frontiers of Corinth and Epidaurus They 
here gained a victory, captured one of his ships, and damaged or 
liss ] s ~ : , ® r “δ με : rs : 
disabled most of the remainder. Alkamenés himself was slain 
and t} > gs ᾿ . ‘Ara . ‘ ve" ὃ a as ὶ : 
16 ships were run ashore, where on the morrow the Pelo- 


’ Thucyd. viii, 10 Ἔν δὲ τούτῳ τὰ "Ισϑμαι γενετ 
(ἐπηγγέλθησαν γὰρ) ἐϑεώρουν ἐς QuTa eee μ Λ ΠΣ ii 
Pg ότας / μαλλον αὑτοὶς τὰ τὼν 
The language of Thucydidés 3 passage deserves T 
nians were now at enmity with he ee eae 
contrary to what would be expected among lee ἊΝ ee 
resi } ! how Peer Ν ‘ 
Cana Seegtinersices αὐτο eatin ae eee 
SS eee that they went thither, thinks at 
“Ὁ ᾽ anation — πη γγέλθησαν γὰρ —*“ for they had 
be en invited ,” “for the festival truce had been formally signified to the rr 
Chat the heralds who proclaimed the truce should come aa a Clai he 
a state in hostility with Corinth, was something κοόνω i ; 2 
special notice: otherwise, Thucydidés would sever have pte year 
while to mention the proclamation, it being the uniform wenchtan satiate 
We must recollect that this was the first Isthmian festival whitds had 
taken place since the resumption of the war between Athens and the Pel 
oponnesian alliance. The habit of leaving out Athens from the Co thia 
herald’s proclamation had not yet been renewed In regard to a 
mian festival, there was probably greater reluctance - leave rit μά 
because that festival was im its omgin half Athenian nail πο have τ 
established, or revived after interruption, by anseus. and the Ath ee 
theory enjoyed a mpoedpia, or privileged place, at the games (PI te 
Theseus, ¢ 25; Argument. ad Pindar [στ Schol ) is re 
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ponnesian land-force arrived in sufficient numbers to defend them 
So inconvenient, however, was their station on this desert spot, 
that they at first determined to burn the vessels and depart. 
Nor was it without difficulty that they were induced, partly by 
the instances of king Agis, to guard the ships until an opportu- 
nity could be found for eluding the blockading Athenian fleet; a 
part of which still kept watch off the shore, while the rest were 
stationed at a neighboring islet.' 

The Spartan ephors had directed Alkamenés, at the moment 
of his departure from Kenchrea, to despatch a messenger to 
Sparta, in order that the ive triremes under Chalkideus and 
Alkibiadés might leave Laconia at the same moment. And these 
latter appear to have been actually under way, when a second 
messenger brought the news of the defeat and death of Alka- 
menés at Peireum. Besides the discouragement arising from such 
a check at the outset of their plans avainst Ionia, the ephors 
thought it impassible to begin operations with so small a squad- 
ron as five triremes, so that the departure of Chalkideus was tor 
the present countermanded. This resolution, perfectly natural to 
adopt, was only reversed at the strenuous instance οἱ the Athe- 
nian exile Alkibiadés, who urged them to permit Chalkideus and 
himself to start forthwith. Small as the squadron was, yet a6 It 
would reach Chios before the defeat at Peireum became public, 
it might be passed off as the precursor of the main fleet ; while 
he (Alkibiadés) pledged himself to procure the revolt of Chios 
and the other Ionic cities, through his personal connection with 
the leading men, who would repose confidence in his assurances 
of the helplessness of Athens, as well as of the thorough deter- 
mination of Sparta to stand by them. ‘To these arguments, 
Alkibiadés added an appeal to the personal vanity of Endius 3 
whom he instigated to assume for himself the glory of liberating 
Ionia as well as of first commen ‘ing the Persian alliance, instead 
of leaving this enterprise to king Agts. = 

By these arguments—assisted doubtless by his persor.al infiu- 
ence, since his advice respecting Gylippus and respecting Deke- 
leia had turned out so suecesstul— Alkibiades obtained the con 
sent of the Spartan ephors, and sailed along with Chalkideus 10 
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the five triremes to Chios. Nothing iess than his energy and 
ascendency could have extorted from men both dull and back- 
ward, a determination apparently so rash, yet, in spite of such 
appearance, admirably conceived, and of the highest importance. 
Had the Chians waited for the fleet now blocked up at Peireum, 
tneir revolt would at least have been long delayed, and perhaps 
might not have occurred at all: the accomplishment of that revolt 
by the little squadron of Alkibiadés was the proximate cause of 
all the Spartan successes in Ionia, and was ultimately the means 
even of disengaging the fleet at Peireum, by distracting the 
attention of Athens. So well did this unprincipled exile, whiie 
playing the game of Sparta, know where to inflict the dangerous 
wounds upon his country ! 

There was, indeed, little danger in crossing the Agean to 
Ionia, with ever so small a squadron; for Athens in her present 
destitute condition had no fleet there, and although Strombichi- 
dés was detached with eight triremes from the blockading fleet 
off Peireum, to pursue Chalkideus and Alkibiadés as soon as 
their departure was known, he was far behind them, and soon 
returned without success. To keep their voyage secret, they 
detained the boats and vessels which they met, and did not lib- 
erate them, until they reached Korykus in Asia Minor, the 
mountainous land southward of Erythre. They were here 
visited by their leading partisans from Chios, who urged them 
to sail thither at once before their arrival could be proclaimed. 
Accordingly, they reached the town of Chios — on the eastern 
coast of the island, immediately opposite to Erythra on the con- 
tinent —to the astonishment and dismay of every one, except 
the oligarchical plotters who had invited them. By the contriv- 
ance of these latter, the couneil was found just assembling, so 
that Alkibiadés was admitted without delay, and invited to state 
his case. Suppressing all mention of the defeat at Peirzum, he 
represented his squadron as the foremost of a large Lacedemonian 
fleet actually at sea and approaching, and affirmed Athens to be 
now helpless by sea as well as by land, incapable of maintaining 
any farther hold upon her allies. Under these impressions, and 
while the population were yet under their first impulse of surprise 
and alarm, the oligarchical council took the resolution of revolt- 
mg. The example was followed by Erythse, and soon after- 
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wards by Klazomene, determined by three triremes from Chios 
The Klazomenians had hitherto dwelt upon an islet close to the 
continent ; on which latter, however, a portion of their town 
called Polichné, was situated, which they now resolved, in 
anticipation of attack from Athens, to fortify as their main resi- 
dence. Both the Chians and Erythreans also actively employed 
themselves in fortifying their towns and preparing for war.! 

In reviewing this account of the revolt of Chios, we find oe- 
casion to repeat remarks already suggested by previous revolts 
of other allies of Athens, — Lesbos, Akanthus, Toréné, Mendé, 
Amphipolis, etc. Contrary to what is commonly intimated by 
historians, we may observe first, that Athens did not systematie 
cally interfere to impose her own democratical government upon 
pheld mainly 


i 
by an established belief in her superior torce, was neverthel ss 
ι 


. 


her allies ; next, that the empire ot Athens, though u 


by no means odious, nor the proposition of revolting from her 
acee ptable to the reneral population of her allies. She had at 
this moment no force in lonia; and the oligarchical government 
of Chios, wishing to revolt, was only prevented from openly 
declaring its intention by the reluctance of its own population, 
a reluctance which it overcame partly by surprise ari ing from 
the sudden arrival of Alkibiades and Chalkideus, partly by the 
fallacious assurance Οἱ a still rreaier Ps loponnesian foree ap- 
proaching.2 Nor would the Chian oligarchy themselves have 
determined to revolt, had they not been persuaded that such was 


now the safer course, inasmuch as Athens was now ruined, and 
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Also viii, 14. Ὃ δὲ ᾿Αλκεϑιαδης καὶ ὁ Χαλκιδεὺς γενόμενο 
τῶν ξυμπρασσοόντων Χίων Te καὶ κελευόντων καταπλεῖν μὴ προείποντα 
Τὴν πόλεν, αφέκνουνται αἱφν roic Χίοις. Kai οἱ uty πολλοὶ 
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ber power to protect, sot less ..an her power te oppress, at an 
end The envoys of Tissaphernés had accompanied these of 
Chies te Sparta, se that the Chian government saw plainly that 
the misfortanes ef Athens had only the effect of reviving the 
izgressions and pretensions of their former foreign master, against 
hom Athens had protected them for the last fifty years. We 
may well doubt, therefore, whether this prudent government 
looked upen the ehange as on the whole advantageous. But they 
had no motive to stand by Athens in her misfortunes, and good 
policy seemed now to advise a timely union with Sparta as the 
preponderant force. The sentiment entertained towards Athens 
by ber allies, as I] have before observed, was more negative than 
positive. It was favorable rather than otherwise, in the minds 
ἢ the general population, to whom she caused httle actual hard- 
r oppression; but averse, to a certain extent, in the minds 
leading men, smee she wounded their dignity. and 
that love of town autonomy which was instinetive in 

ian political mind. 
Chios, speedily proclaimed, filled every man at 
It was the most fearful symptom, as well 
heaviest aggravation, of their fallen condition ; especially 
‘eason to apprehend that the example of this 


the allies would be soon followed by the 
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of appropria iim: after which the resolution was 7 ee : F : 

ok advantage of their forwardness in the cause to make an 
attempt on Milétus. He was eager to acquire this important 
city, the first among all the continental allies of Athens, by his 
own resources and those of Chios, before the fleet could arrive 


this money t) present necessities. 
Bv means of this new fund, 


equipment for all the triremes rea 
A 


harbor, and thus to spare a portion from their bloc! 


P : um it ¢ f wl j } Ctrombichid wit] from Peireum ; in order that the clory of the exple it micht be 
Plreunl > Oul ) 1.1} NLFOIMVICHIGes V1 iis {11} i ᾿ : Ξ : ᾿ μὰ Ἃ : 
icht triremes was despatched immediately t = insured to Endius, and not to Agis. Accordingly, he and Chal- 
eight triremes was despatched immediately t nia; 1 α, : cei : ' τὰς Ἶ 
[ hort interval, by Thrasyk! vitl kideus left Chios with a fieet of twenty-five triremes, twenty of 
aiter a snort interval, Dy lrasykKies, τὴ . 4 , ᾿ a "ἢ ‘ 
: ‘} ΟἽ ἐν ἐν “Ὁ | them Chian, together with the five which they themselves had 
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f this fleet. were cleared heir crews: among ion uch ¢ iit zaconia : last e hi en remannec ith 
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se δεν Nl ac seal aoe garrison in the island. Conducting his voyage 
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reinforced by Thrasyklés with the twelve fresh 
> extreme exigency « Toe nee: : ς .. ὦ : 
' he blockading fleet at Peireum. Arriving at Mi- 
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re he possessed established connections among the 


and had already laid his train, as at Chios, for 
kK jiadés prevailed on them to break with Athens forth- 
an Alazomene 


when Strombichidés and Thrasyklés, who came in 
f sat] 1 moment they learned his movements, approached, 
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ius 1 round the port shut against 
northern,— in hopes of preserving that 


with one Samian trireme, : 


them, and were forced to take 


| ] station on the neighboring island of Ladé. So anxious were 
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for the success of Alkibiadés in this enterprise, that 


ten fresh triremes along the Asiatic coast as 
Kla OmMmenwe : 5 Ἵ ᾿ 
to Samos, in order to hear the result and 


from Chalkideus ap- 

was master of Milétus, and that Amorges, 
Athens at is, Was on his way at the 
yon which th y returne to Chios, but were 
the temple of Zeus, between 
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Kolophon — and pursued, by sixteen fresh ships 
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from Athens, under the command of Diomedon. Of 
aitovether 


: | hian triremes, one found retuge at Ephesus, and five at 
shortly atte : 
Hav remaining four were obliged to run ashore and became 
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ich the crews all escaped. In spite of this check, how- 
ment were pro 


gate revolt in all 
*Thucyd viii, 15. 3 ΤῊΣ riii, 1. procured the revolt both of Le 
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lt was at Milétus, immediately after the revolt, that the firs 


treaty was eoncluded between Tissaphernés, .on behalf of him 


salf and the Great King, and Chalkideus, for Sparta and he: 


Probably the αἰά οἵ ‘Tissapher was considered -neces- 
sarv to maintain the town, when the Athenian ficet was watching 
it so closely on the meighboring island: ἃ it is difficult t 
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, ’ a 


source of mischief now opening upon the Asiatic and insular 
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Greeks, the moment that the empire of Athens was broken Up, 

the revived preten sions of their ancient lord and master 5 whom 

nothing hitherto kept in check, for the last fifty years, except 

Athens, first as representative an cutive agent, next as suce 

cessor an ss. of the confed f Delos. We thus see 

against what evils Athens had hitherto protected them: we shall 

presently see, what 1 ‘ti ully disclosed. in this very treaty, the 
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into revolt, through the 

would have happened 
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talled the designs of their oligarchy,.and 
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letely defeated, but not without a violent and bloody struggle ; 
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θὰ being slain..and four hundred banished. 
cured —-and probably nothing less than a 
revolution could have seeured, under the existing 
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ν tl etalinti f ἃ cimilar exclusi thich the oligarchy 
* Helleni taj } | only the retaliation of a similar exclusion which the oligarcay, 
state of ellenic atta@irs — the adn ae Ἷ ὶ : ἜΣ. 
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nians: who immediately recogniz tl ev emocracy. { 


eranted to it the privilege of an equal and autonomous ally. 
: ᾿ ae - ceomori them- 
Samian people confiscated and divided among themse!ves w 


ns of individual importance 
ly understand what idea Mr. Mitford forms to himself of 


Samos at this time. He seems to conceive it as deino- 


property of such of the vedmori as were slain or 
remainder were deprived of all political privileges, and were even 
. 7 ᾿ , , ] ᾿ Ἢ . ᾿ . . : : . : . Φ 
forbidden to intermarry with any of the families of the remaining ratical. yet under great immediate control from Athens, and that it kept 
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: nnesian arms. 
the immediate control cf the 
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nonnesians. mv mind a full conviction that it wa icarchical, under an exclu- 
Mr. Mitford say . Geémori. - Thirlwall, hoavever (whose 
ers since ἰ andid an ita | irrative of thi nt fo 1 striking contrast to 

heir former revolt, wer prot inq to seize the opportunity that ; thinks it certain that a 
scemed to offer through the prevalence of the Peloponnesian arms, of mending ther | moacratical covernment had been es ablished at Samos by the Athenians, 
them, and, with the assistance of the crews of three Athenian ships then a vent continued democratical during the first years of the Peloponnesian 


Samos, overpowered them 
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of which they also were the begu by ir conspiracy — which Mr. tance of nower under different forms, and probably betrayed a strong in- 


Mitford himself admits as a fact — to introduce a foreign enemy into the nation to revive its ancient pretensions on the first opportunity. That 
island. Does he imagine that the “lower people ’ were bound to sit atill 


] n f ‘ } / urded as Ceé rtain ; because 
and see this done? And what means had they of preventing it, except by tiunten Maw Jd have been among the foremost to revolt from Athens : and 


insurrection ; which inevitably became bloody, because the “ higher people’ 2g τὰ τὰ ὦ Jess clear, that the state of parties there was 


to ΘᾺ a hich deg jealousy, and great alarm in the 
means of resistance. The loss on the part of the assailants is not made ᾿ : =e li ' ee 


' id at this juncture would have 
known to us, nor indeed the loss in so far as it fell on the followers of the 
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-e, must have long ago disappearcs 
to Methymna and procured the revolt 
triremes were left in guard, while the 
their way by the Athenian squadron under noklés N; ‘emainin in ailed forward to Mityléné, and succeeded in 
tus. The Lacedemonian ἢ imiral Astyochus ent to Ken ἰ ining that import: town al 
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cekus named Deiniad: 3, LO ὴ ure revolt ἣ ᾿ 2° thea 3 ha island ry ort after if revol 5 they sailed straight 
if suc ul ’ proceeding afterwards to ἃ ame into the harbor ne expect them, seized the nine 
among the Hellespontine d 


Tiew 


5 


h little resistance, and after ἃ successful battle 
under the Spartan Kualas, 


: 


marched ἃ > coast i@ mainland northwar . imiral Astyochu wh vy been three days arrived at 


regained possession of the city The Lacedzemonian 


| 


΄ .ο . “ , ΄ - . . . 7 
Kymé, to cooperate in both these objects. esbos was at thus ‘hios from Kenchree with his four triremes — saw the Athe- 


time divided into al pass through the channel between Chios and the main- 
i 


thymna at the north tl 


on its way to Lesbos; and immediately on the same even- 


east, Antissa, 1 what aid he could, with one 
governments e Oligarchical oO “a edo ἢ (ΠΟΥ͂ added t four, and some hoplites aboard. 
put the Ath leruch vho had be ent at ter q » sail yrrna, an tl 


the ne ’ Eresus, on the 


e first learned the recapture of 
Athenians. He was here also joined by three 
hian triremes which had been left to defend tha 

and which had been driven away, with the loss of one of 

number, by a portion ol the Athenian fleet pushing on 
ther from Mityiene. tyocl ‘evailed on Eresus to revolt 
population, sent them by 

ler Eteonikus to Methym- 

a: a 

5. a vas a ither he alsu proceeded 


y are called οἱ ith his fleet along the Sut in spite of all his eudeavors, 
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a as well as Eresus and all Lesbos was recovered by the 


ὶ 
enians. while he himself was obliged te return with his forees 


᾿ 


to Chios. The land troops which had marched along the main- 
land, with a view to farther operations at the Hellespont 
carried back to Chies and to their respective homes. 

The recovery of Lesbos, whieh the Athenians now placed in 
better posture οἵ detence, was of great im portance im itself, and 
arrested for the moment all operations against them at the Hel- 
lespont. Their fleet from Lesbos was first employ ed in the recey- 
ery of Klazomene, which they again carried back te its original 
islet near the shore; the new town on the mainland, called Po. 


lichna, though in course of being built, being not yet sufficiently 


: that these 
in detaching the island from the 
this is not implied in the narrative. The land-for e marched 
to Klazomensze and Kymé (ὁ πεζὸς ἅμα Πελοποννησίων TE Th 


υτοῦεν ξυμμάχων παρῆει ἐπὶ Κ λαζομένων τε καὶ Kopr 


deviating pr 


οἱ circumstance 


; 
“Ἐ Χορ 


γεΐ 


"»" 


Sparta 
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leading anti-Athenians in the 
went farther up the country to 
ditional! success — 85 well as by 
who were blockading Milétus, 
that officer wes slain — Leon 
in a condition to begin aggres- 
their most active enemy in 
11 equipped with 

ary circumstances they were 
in the prese stress of 

ue rior hoplites in the city mus- 

islets called Cenusse, near 

the forts of Sidussa and 

re: from which positions they 

ne’ operations against Chios itself. Dis- 
ἃ αἱ Kardamylé and Bolissus, they not 
i¢hborhood, but inflicted upon the Chian 
defeats, at Phanz and 

tO quit their fortifica- 


at pleasure the 


iated upon Chios tue hardships under 
eyffering: hardships the more painfully felt, 
Grst time that an enemy had ever been seen 


he organ- 


‘xés from Greece and t 

re than sixty years before. 

its commerce exten- 

19 the greatest in all (;reece. In fact, unde} 

ec. it ; prosperity had been so marked and SO Ull- 
‘hucydidés expresses his astonishment at the un- 
and circumspection of the government, in spite 
well calculated to tempt them into extravagame. 


(he says), Chios is the only state that I know, 


πεξηεσαν, | 
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which maintamed its sober 

perity, and became even more 

portion as il advanced in power. 

‘ne from Athens, though the Chian government now discovered 
‘+ to have been an error, was at any rate a pardonable error: for 
‘t was undertaken under the impression, universal throughot< 
Greece, and prevalent even in Athens herself after the disaster 
at syrat use, that Athenian power, if not Ath nian indep ndence, 
was at an end, and undertaken 1 ‘conjunction with allies seem- 


ἐ 


ingly more than sufficient to sustain it. ‘This remarkable obser- 


vation of Thucydides doubtless includes an indirect censure upon 


his own city, as abusing her prosperity ior purposes or unmea sured 


4 


agorandizement - a censure not undeserved in reference to the 
enterprise against Sicily. But it counts at the same time as 8 
valuable testimony to the condition of t allies Of Athens under 


4 


the Athenian empire, and ἢ far in reply t 16 charge of prace 


1 began to declare in f reunion with 
Chian government were force ummon Astyoch 
four Peloponnesian ships from Erythra, t 
and keep down opposition, by se ing host: 
pected parties, as well as by other precautions. 
were thus endangt red al home, the Arh nian interest in 
was still farther fortifi d by the arrival of a fresh armament 
Athens at Samos. Phryni hus. Onomaklés, and Skironideés 
ducted a fleet οἵ forty-eight triremes, some Οἱ them employed tor 


the transportation of h 


} 


ol which there were aboard 
ne thousand Athenians, and fifteen | lred Argeians. ive 
hundred of these Arg ‘ans. having come to Athens withcut arms, 
were clothed with Ath nian panoplies for service. The newly- 
arrived armament immediately sailed from Samos to Milétus, 


where it effected a disembarkation, in conjunction with those 


AT MILETUS. 387 


Athenians who had been before watching the place from the 
islandof Ladé. The Milésians marched forth to give them battle ; 
mustering eight hundred of their own hoplites, together with the 
Peloponnesian seamen of the five triremes brought across by 
Chalkideus, and a body of troops, chiefly cavalry, yet with a few 


. ᾿ " 


mercenary hoplites, under the satrap Tissaphernés. Alkibiadés, 
also, was present and engaged. The Argeians were 50 full of con- 
tempt for the lonians οἵ Miletus who stood opposite to them, that 
they rushed forward to the charge wit! great neglect of rank or 
order; a pre pti which they expiated by an entire defeat, 
with the - of three hundred men. But the Athenians on theit 
wing were 50 compl tely victorious over the Peloponnesians and 


others opposed to them, that all the army of the latter, and ever 
the Milesians themselves on returning from their pursuit of the 
Argeians, were forced to shelter themselves within the walls of 
the town. ‘The issue of this combat excited much astonishment, 


A 


ach side, lonian hoplites were victorious over 


lan army, masters ol the field under 

the hope of putting that city under 

the isthmus which connected it with 

hopes soon vanished when they were 

.e battle, that the main Pelo- 

fifty-five triremes in number, was 

ive, twenty-two were Sicilian,— 

and two from Selinus,—sent at the press- 

ates. and under his command, for the 

hlow at Athens; so al least it was 

bheoinning of 412 B.C. The remaining thirty- 

ng Peloponnesian, the whole fleet was placed 

r th y command of Theramenés, until he could join 

the admiral Astyochus. Theramenés, halting first at the island 
of Lerus, — off the coast, towards the southward of Milétus, — 
was there irsl informed of the recent victory of the Athenians, 
so that he thought it prudent to take station for the night in the 
neighboring gulf of lasus. Here he was found by Alkibiadés, 


who came on horseback, in all haste, from Miletus to the Milesian 
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town uf Teichiussa on that gulf. Alkibiadés strenuously urged 
him io lend immediate aid to the Milésians, so as to prevent the 
construction of the intended wall of blockade > representing that 
if that city were captured, all the hopes of the Peloponnesians in 
lonia would be extineuished. Accordingly, he prepared to sail 
thither the next morning: but, during the night, the Athenians 
thought it wise to abandon their position near Milctus and return to 
Samos with their wounded and their baggage. Having heard of the 
arrival of Theramenés with his fleet, they preferred leaving their 
victory unimproved, to the hazard of a general battle. ‘lwo out 
of the three commanders, indeed, were at first inclined to take t! 

latter course, insisting that the maritime honor of Athens wo 

be tarnished by retiring before the enemy. But the third, P| 
nichus, opposed with so much emphasis the proposition of fight 


4 


he at length induced his colleagues Lo rt tire. The neet, Le 

said, had not come prepared for fighting a naval battle, but full 
of hoplites for land-operations against Milétus: bers of 
the newly-arrived eloponnesians were not accurately known ; 
and a defeat at sea, under existing circumstances, would be utter 
ruin to Athens. Thucydidés bestows much praise on Phrynichus 

‘the wisdom of this advice, whiel as forthwith acted upcen. 
The Athenian fleet sailed back to Samos; from which place the 
Al relan hoplites, SULK | vith their cent ‘feat, demanded to be 
conveyed home.! 

On the ensuing morning, the loponnesian fleet sailed from 
the gulf ot lasus to Milétus, « xX pe etin: ind 
nians, and leaving their masts, sails, and mgging 
when going into action — at Teichiussa. Finding Milet 
reli ved ot the enemy, they stayed there only oné day, in order | 
reinforce themselves with the twenty-five triremes 
eus had originally brought thither, and which 


blocked up by he Athenian fleet at Ladé, and tli sailed back 


} 
Be ing now 


to Teichiussa ] ‘| i] th tack Lnere depo 

Amorgés, lissapherneés per 
suaded them to attack it by sea, in cooperetion with his forces 
by land. No one at Iasus was aware of the arrival of the Pelo 


ponnesian fleet : the triremes approaching were supposed to be 


—— 
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Athenians and friends, so that the place was entered and taker 
by surprise ;! though strong in situation and fortifications, and 
defende} by a powerful band of Grecian mereenaries. The cap 
ture of [asus, in which the Syracusans distinguished themselves, 
was of signal advantage, from the abundant plunder which it 
distributed among the army; the place being rich from ancient 
date, and probably eontainine the accumulations of the satrap 
Pissuthnés, father of Amorgés. It was handed over to ‘Tissa- 
phernés, along with all the prisoners, for each head of whom he 
paid down a Daric stater, or twenty Attic drachme, and along 
himself. who had been taken alive, and whom the 
us enabled to send up to Susa. The Grecian mer- 
cenaries captured in the place were enrolled in the service of the 
land under Pedaritus to Erythre, in orde 

- from thence to Chios.? 
nt reinforcements to both the opposin2 
lasus, took ace about the autumnal 
ember; at which period, the Pelopon- 
lat Milétus, ‘Tissaphernes paid to them 
Attic drachma per head 
his envoy at Sparta. But he 
ture, — partly at the insti- 
after,— that he could not 
should receive express 
intil such instructions came, 
ichma per day. ‘Theramenés, being 


ad 


ntil the junction with Astyo- 


1] ἢ the en were paid, — 


low character of many ot 


» ΟΠ ΞΒΙΟῺ 1D 
Athenian 


οἷν Casou 
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these Spartan officers, — but the Syracusan Hermokiatés remon 
strated so loudly against the reduction, that he obtainel from 
Tissaphernés the promise of a slight increase above the half 
drachma, though he could not succeed in getting the entire drachi 
continued.!' For the present, however, the seamen were in 
spirits ; not merely from having received the high rate of pay, 
but from the plentiful booty recently acquired at lasus ; while 
Astyochus and the Chians were also creatly encouraged by 
arrival of so large a fleet. Nevertheless, Athenians on their 


~ 
c 


side were also reinforced by thirty-five 
reached Samos under Strombichidés, Charminus, and 
The Athenian fleet from Chios was now recalled to Samos, 
the commanders mustered 
of redividing it for ulterior 
Considering that in the autumn of the preceding year, imme- 


1" 


diately after the S} racusan ad thens had been 
no less scanty in number of ships th: lefective in equipment, 
we read with amazement, that she had now at Samos no less than 
one hundred and four triremes in 
service, besides some ot] 
troops. 
ting together t 
twenty-eight. 
vation of affairs from the 
such as no Grecian stat 
nor even Athens 
fund, conse crated twenty 
calculation of Periklés. 
The Athenians resolved to employ 


landing and establishing a fortific d post 


»- 


tion it exceeded the 


do not enabl 
text without admittir 
of the explanations 
to consider the « on} 
as more plausib! 
Hermann. 
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ASTYOCHUS AT CHIOS. 39] 


drawn among the generals, Strombichidés with two others were 
assioned to the command. The other seventy-four triremes, 
remaining masters of the sea, made descents near Milétus, and 
in vain tried to provoke the Peloponnesian fleet out of that 
harbor. It was some time before Astyochus actually went thither 
to assume his new command, being engaged in operations near to 
Chios, which island had been left comparatively free by the 
recall of the Athenian fleet to the general muster at Samos. 
Going forth with twenty triremes,—ten Peloponnesian and ten 
Chian,— he made a fruitless attack upon Pteleus, the Athenian 
fortified post in the Erythrean territory ; after which he sailed 
rect ntly retransterred trom the continent to the 

[le here — in conjunction with ‘LTamos, the 

district — enjoined the Klazomenians 

break with Athens, LO leave their islet, and to take up 

their residence inland at Daphnus, where the philo-Peloponnesian 
party among them still remained established since the tormer 
revolt. This demand being rejected, he attacked Klazomene, 
but was repulsed, although the town was unfortified, and was 


presently ariven tt | a severe storm, from which he found 


shelter at Kymé and Phokza. Some of his ships sheltered them- 
. A 


io the same storm on certain islets near to and belong- 


ing to Klazomene ; on which they remained eight days, destroying 
plundering the property of the inhabitants, and then rejoined 
tyochus. [hat admiral was now anxious to make an attempt 
bos. from which he received envoys promising revolt from 
Athens. But the Corinthians and others in his fleet were so 
averse to the enterprise, that he was forced to relinquish it and 


sail back to Chios; his fleet, before it arrived there, being again 


" 


dispersed by the storms, frequent in the month of November.! 
Meanwhile Pedaritus, despatched by land from Milétus, — at 
the head of the mercenary force made prisoners at Iasus, as well 
as of five hundred of the Peloponnesian seamen who had origi- 
nally crossed the sea with Chalkideus, and since served as hop- 
lites. — had reached Erythre and from thence crossea the 
channel to Chios. To him and to the Chians, Astyochus now 
proposed to undertake the expedition to Lesbos ; but he experi: 


—— $$$ 
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"μὲν. 
enced from: them the same reluctance as from the Corinthiais,.a 
strong proof that the tone of feeling in Lesbos had been ane to 
he decidedly philo-Athemian on the former expedition. Pedari- 

᾿ - a } . ᾿ ‘ . > | ἘῊΥ οὐ πολ "ὦ 
tus even peremptorily refused to let him have th ( hian triremes 
for any such purpose, an act of direct insubordination. in a Lace- 
dxmonian officer towards the admiral-in-chief, which Astyochus 
resented so strongly, that he immediately left Chios for Milétus, 
ecarrving away with him all the Peloponnesian triremés, and 
telling the Chians, in terms of strong displeasure, that they might 


look in vain to him for aid, 1 they snourd Come | Ae et 


. δι Ὁ - | corht lor ti » Te εἰ] na yf -oryvkus 
halted with his fleet for the night uncer th land of kor 


; 


inthe Erythrean territory), on the 


ived an intimation of a sup 


on the next day to [γι ι} 


to be a stratagem of tne 
iin their liberation. 
The fact of his thus going back to br 


his voyage, proved, by acc 


tered when 1 


thy 
ai 


serving 
became so viol 
making their OW! 
were WrecKe 
perishing or becom 
found shelter in 
and, under tl 


As soon 


‘ . Ἣν 
l.esbos, fron 


hucy 1. 
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invading Chios and establishing in it a permanent fortified post 
Having transported their land-force across from Lesbos, ‘they 
occupied a strong maritime site called Delphinium, seemingly 8 
projecting cape having a sheltered harbor on each side, not far 
from. the city of Chios.! They bestowed great labor and time 
in fortifying this post, both on the land and the sea-side, dur- 
ing which process they were scarcely interrupted at all either 
by the Chians, or by Pedaritus and his garrison; whose imaction 
arose not merely from the discouragement of the previous defeats, 
but from the political dissension which now reigned in the city. 
A strong phil henian party had pronounced itself ; and though 
ized by Pedaritus and put to death, still, 

is remaining partisans were so numerous, that the government 
is brought to an oligarchy narrower than ever, and to the 
extreme ot 7. alous pre ‘aution, not knowing whom to trust. lu 
cnite of numerous messages sent to Milétus, int ‘eating succor, 
representing the urgent ps ril to which this greatest 
nong all the Ionian allies of Sparta was exposed, Astyochius 
parting menaces, and refused compliance. The 
tus sent to prefer complaint against him at 

. as a traitor. Meanwhile the fortress at Delphinium ad- 
vanced so near towards completion, that Chios began to suffer 
red from Dekeleia, with the 

being blocked up by sea. The slaves in 

chiefly foreigners acquired by purchase, 

numerous than in any other Grecian state except La- 

| by the manifest superiority and assured 

to desert in crowds ; and the loss arising, 

from their flight, but from the valuable information 

they cave to the ene my Was immense.* The dise 


Csc. 
‘aslon as the hbase of 
of last preparations, against 
++ they | id onee done before (c. 24), and 
(c. 100). Ido not feel the difficulty which 
hirlwall. Doubtless Delphinium was to the north 


3¢ the slaves in Chios, see the extracts from 
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tress of the island increased every day, nor could anything 
relieve it except succor from without, which Astyochus | still 
withheld. | 
That officer, on reaching Milétus, found the Peloponnesian 
force on the Asiatic side of the /£gean just reinforced by a 
squadron of twelve triremes under Dorieus ; chiefly from Thurii, 
which had undergone a political revolution since the Athenian 
disaster at Syracuse, and was now decidedly in the hands of the 
active philo-Laconian party; the chief persons friendly to Ath- 
ens having been exiled.! Dorieus and his squadron, crossing the 


Keean in its southern latitude, had arrived safely at Knidus, 


which had already been conquered by Tissaphernés from Athens, 


and had received a Persian garrison.2 Orders were sent from 
Milétus that half of this newly-arrived squadron should remain 
on guard at Knidus, while the other half should cruise near the 
Triopian cape to intercept the trading vessels from Egypt. But 
the Athenians, who had also learned the arrival of Dorieus, sent 
a powerful squadron from Samos, which captured all these six 
triremes off Cape Triopium, though the crews escaped ashore. 
They farther made an attempt to recover Knidus, which was 
very nearly successful, as the town was unfortified on the sea- 
side. On the morrow the attack was renewed, -— but additional 
defences had been provided during the night, while the crews of 
the ships captured near Triopium had come in to help, — so that 
the Athenians were forced to return to Samos without any farther 
advantage than that of ravaging the Knidian territory. Asty- 
ochus took no step to intercept them, nor did he think himself 
strong enough to keep the sea against the seventy-four Athenian 
triremes at Samos, though his fleet at Milétus was at this moment 
in high condition. ‘The rich booty acquired at lasus was uncon- 


᾿ 


That from Nymphodorus appears to Df nothing but a romantic local 
legend, connected with the Chapel of the Kind-hearted Hero (Ἥρωος evpe- 
vouc) at Chios. 

Even in antiquity, thouch the institution of slavery was universal and 
noway disapproved, yet the slave-trade, or the Ὁ if and selling of slaves 
was accounted more or less odious. 

1 See the life of Lysias the Rhetor, in Dion) sius of Halikarnassus, c. i, 5 
453, Reisk., and in Plutarch, Vit. x, Orat. : 

8 Thucyd. viii, 35-109 


SECOND TREATY BETWEEN PERSIA AND SPARTA. 898 
sumed; the Milésians were zealous in the confederate cause; 
while the pay from ‘Tissaphernés continued to be supplied with 
tolerable regularity, though at the reduced rate mentioned a little 
above.! 

Though the Peloponnesians had yet no ground of complaint — 
such as they soon came to have — against the satrap for irregu- 
larity of payment, still, the powerful fleet now at Milétus inspired 
the commanders with a new tone of confidence, so that they 
became ashamed of the stipulations of that treaty to which Chal- 
kideus and Alkibiadés, when first landing at Milétus with their 
scanty armament, had submitted. Accordingly Astyochus, shortly 
after his arrival at Milétus, and even before tLe departure of 
Theramenés,— whose functions had expired when he had handed 
over the fleet, — insisted on a fresh treaty with ‘Tissaphernés, 
which was agreed on, to the following effect : — 

“Convention and alliance is concluded, on the following condi- 
tions, between the Lacedemonians, with their allies, and king 
Darius, his sons, and Tissaphernés. The Lacedzemonians and 
their allies shall not attack or injure any territory or any city 
which belongs to Darius, or has belonged to his father or ances- 
tors ; nor shall they raise any tribute from any of the said cities. 
Neither Darius nor any of his subjects shall attack or injure the 
Lacedemonians or their allies. Should the Lacedzemonians or 
their allies have any occasion for the king, or should the king 
have any occasion for the Lacedzemonians or their allies, let 
each meet, as much as may be, the wishes expressed by the other. 
Both will carry on jointly the war against Athens and her allies: 
neither party shall bring the war toa close, without mutual con- 
sent. The king shall pay and keep any army which he may 
have sent for, and which may be employed in his territory. If 
any of the cities parties to this convention shall attack the king’s 
territory, the rest engage to hinder them, and to defend the king 
with their best power. And if any one within the king’s terri- 
tory, or within the territory subject to him,? shall attack the 


' Thucyd. viii, 35, 36. καὶ γὰρ μισϑὸς ἐδίδιτο ἀρκοῦν τως, ete. 

* Thucyd. viii, 37. Καὶ jv τις τῶν ἐν τῇ βασιλέως χώρᾳ ἢ ὅσης 
βασιλεὺς ἄρχει, ἐπὶ τὴν Λακεδαιμονίων ἴῃ ἢ τῶν ξυμμάχων, βασιλεὺς 
κωλυέτω καὶ ἀμυνέτω κατὰ τὸ δυνατόν. 


The distinction here drawn between the king’s territory, and the territory 
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Lacedzemonians or their allies, the king shall hinder them, and 
lend his best defensive aid.” 

Looked at with the eyes of Pan-Hellenic patriotism, this 
second treaty of Astyochus and Therameneés was less disgraceful 
than the first treaty of Chalkideus. It did not formally proclaim 
that all those Grecian cities which had ever belonged to the king 
or to his ancestors, should still be considered as his subjects, nor 
did it. pledge the Lacedemonians to aid the king in hindering 
any of them from achieving their liberty. It still admitted, 
however, by implication, the same undiminished extent of the 
king’s dominion, as it had stood when at its maximum under his 
predecessors; the same undefined rights of the king to meddle 
with Grecian affairs; the same unqualified abandonment of all 
the Greeks on the continent of Asia. The conclusion of this 
treaty was the last act performed by Theramenés, who was lost 
at sea shortly afterwards, on his voyage home, in a small boat, 
no one knew δον 

Astyochus, now alone in command, was still importuned by 
the urgent solicitations of the distressed Chians for relief, and, 
in spite of his reluctance, was compelled by the murmurs of his 
own army to lend an ear to them, when a. new incident happened 
which gave him at least a good pretext for directing his attention 
southward. A Peloponnesian squadron.of twenty-seven triremes 
under the command of Antisthenés,. having started from Cape 
Malea about the winter tropic or close of 412 B.c., had first 
crossed the sea to Melos, where it dispersed ten Athenian. tri- 
remes and captured three of them ; then afterwards, from appre- 
hension that these fugitive Athenians would make known its 
approach at Samos, had made a.long circuit round by Krete, and 
thus ultimately reached Kaunus at the southeastern extremity 
of Asia Minor. This was the squadron which Kalligeitus and 


ever which the king holds. empire, deserves notice. By the former 
undegstood; I presume, the continent of Asia. which the court of 
looked upon, together with all its inhabitants, as a freehold exceedi 


sacred and peculiar (Herodot. i, 4): by the latter, as much as the 


should find it convenient to lay hands upon, of that which had once be 
longed to Darius son of Hystaspes or to Xerxes, in the plenitud of thei 
power. 


' Thacyd. viii, 38. 
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Timagoras had caused to be equipped, having come over for that 
purpose a year before as envoys from the satrap Pharnabazus. 
Antisthenes was instructed first to get to Milétus and :put himself 
in concert with the main Lacedemonian fleet; next, to forward 
these triremes, or another squadron of equal force under Klear- 
chus, to the Hellespont, for the purpose of cooperating with Phar- 
nabazus against the Athenian dependencies in ‘that region. 
Eleven Spartans, the chief of whom was Lichas, accompanied 
Antisthenés, to be attached to Astyochus as advisers, according 
to a practice not unusual with the Lacedemonians. ‘These men 
were not only directed to review the state of affairs at Miletus, 
and exercise control coordinate with Astyochus, but even empow- 
ered, if they saw reason, to dismiss that admiral himself, upon 
whom the complaints of Pedaritus from Chios had cast suspicion; 
and to appoint Antisthenés in his place.! 

No sooner had Astyochus learned at Milétus'the arrival of An- 
tisthenés at Kaunus, than he postponed all idea of lending aid to 
Chivs, and sailed immediately to secure his junction with the 
twenty-seven new triremes as well as with the new Spartan coui- 
sellors. In his voyage southward he captured ‘the city of Kos, 
unfortified and half-ruined by a recent earthquake, and then pass- 
ed on to Knidus; where the inhabitants strenuously urged him 
to go forward at once, even without disembarking his men, 
in order that he might surprise an Athenian squadron of 
twenty triremes under Charmuinus ; which had been despatched 
from Samos. efter the news received from Melos, in order to 
attack and repel the squadron under Antisthenés. Charmmus, 
having his station at Symé, was cruising near Rhodes and the 
Lykian coast, to watch, though he had not been able to keer 
back, the Peloponnesian fleet just arrived at Kaunus. In this 


position he was found by the far more numerous fleet of Asty- 
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rainy and hazy weather had so dispersed it, that Charminus, 
seeing at first only a few ships apart from the rest, mistook them 
for the smaller squadron of new-comers. Attacking the tri- 
remes thus seen, he at first gained considerable advantage, dis 


1 Thuevd. viii, 39. Kal εἴρητο αὐτοῖς, ἐς Μίλητον ἀφικομένους 


ἄλλων EvvewipedAciovat, καὶ μέλλει ἀρίστα ὁ ξεῖν, etc. 
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abling three and damaging several others. But presently the 
disp2rsed vessels of the main fleet came in sight and closed 
round him, so that he was forced to make the best speed in 
escaping, first to the island called Teutlussa, next to Halikarnas- 
sus. He did not effect his escape without the loss of six ships; 


while the victorious Peloponnesians, after erecting their troph 
pay 


on the island of Symé, returned to Knidus, where the entire fleet, 
including the twenty-seven triremes newly arrived, was now 
united.! The Athenians in Samos — whose affairs were now in 
onfusion, from causes which will be explained in the ensuing 
thapter — had kept no watch on the movements of the main 
Peloponnesian fleet at Milétus, and seem to have been ignorant 
of its departure until they were apprized of the defeat of Char- 
minus. ‘They then sailed down to Symé, took up the sails and 
rigging belonging to that squadron, which had been there depos- 
ited, and then, after an attack upon Loryma, carried back their 
whole fleet, probably including the remnant of the squadron of 
Charminus, to Samos.2 

Though the Peloponnesian fleet now assembled at Knidus 
consisted of ninety-four triremes, much superior in number to 
the Athenian, it did not try to provoke any general action. The 
time of Lichas and his brother commissioners was at first spent 
in negotiations with Tissaphernés, who had joined them at Kni 
dus, and against whom they found a strong feeling of discontent 
prevalent in the fleet. ‘That satrap— now acting greatly under 
the advice of Alkibiadés, of which also more in the coming 
chapter — had of late become slack in the Peloponnesian cause, 
and irregular in furnishing pay to their seamen, during the last 
weeks of their stay at Milétus. He was at the same time full of 
promises, paralyzing all their operations by assurances that he 
was bringing up the vast fleet of Phenicia to their aid: but in 
reality his object was, under fair appearances, merely to prolong 
the contest and waste the strength of both parties. Arriving in 
the midst of this state of feeling, and discussing with Tissapher- 
nés the future conduct of the war, Lichas not only expressed dis- 


! Thacyd. viii, 42. 
* Thuevd. viii. 43. This defeat of Charmfnus is made the subject of 8, 
jest by Avistophanés, Thesmophor. 810, with the note of Paulmier. 
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pleasure at his past conduct, but even protested against the twu 
conventions concluded by Chalkideus and by Theramenés, as 
being, both the one and the other, a disgrace to the Hellenic 
name. By the express terms of the former, and by the implica- 
tions of the latter, not merely all the islands of the A¢gean, but 
even Thessaly and Beotia, were acknowledged as subject to Per- 
sia; so that Sparta, if she sangtioned such conditions, would be 
merely imposing upon the Greeks a Persian sceptre, instead of 
ceneral freedom, for which she professed to be struggling. Lichas, 
declaring that he would rather renounce all prospect of Persian 
pay, than submit to such conditions, proposed to negotiate for a 
fresh treaty upon other and better terms, a proposition which 
Tissaphernés rejected with so much indignation as to depart with- 
out settling anything.! : 

His desertion did not discourage the Peloponnesian counsellors 
Possessing a fleet larger than they had ever before had united 
in Asia, together with a numerous body of allies, they calculated 
on being able to get money to pay their men without Persian aid; 
and an invitation, which they just now received from various 
powerful men at Rhodes, tended to strengthen such confidence. 
The island of Rhodes, inhabited by a Dorian population consid- 
erable in number as well as distinguished for nautical skill, waz 
at this time divided between three separate city governments, as 
it had been at the epoch of the Homeric Catalogue, — Lindus, 
Ialvsus, and Kameirus; for the city called Rhodes, formed by a 
coalescence of all these three, dates only from two or three years 
after the period which we have now reached. Invited by several 
of the wealthy men of the island, the Peloponnesian fleet first 
attacked Kameirus, the population of which, intimidated by a 
force of ninety-four triremes, and altogether uninformed of their 
approach, abandoned their city, which had no defences, and fled 
to the mountains.2 All the three Rhodian towns, destitute of 


' Thueyd. vill, 43. 

2 Thuevd. viii, 44. Οἱ δ' ἐς τὴν 'Ρόδον, ἐπικηρυκευομένων ἀπὸ τῶν δυνα- 
τωτάτων ἀνόρῶν, τὴν γνώμην εἶχον πλεῖν, etc. 

ον Καὶ προσβαλόντες Καμείρῳ τῆς Ῥοδίας πρώτῃ, ναυσὶ τέσσαρσι καὶ 
ἐννενήκοντα, ἐξεφόβησαν μὲν τοὺς πολλοὺς, οὐκ εἰδότας τὰ 
τρασσόμενα, καὶ ἔφυγον, dAAwe τε κα ἀτειχίστου οὔσης τῆς πόλεως, etc 


We have to remark here, as en former occasions of revclts among thi 
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fortifications, were partly persuaded, partly frightened, into the 
step of revolting from Athens and allying themselves with the Pel- 
oponnesians. ‘The Athenian fleet, whose commanders were just 
now too busy with political intrigue to keep due military watch, 
arrived from Samos too late to save Rhodes, and presently re- 
turned to the former island, leaving detachments at Chalké and 
K6s to harass the Peloponnesians with desultory attacks. 

The Peloponnesians now levied from the Rhodians a contribu- 
tion of thirty-two talents, and adopted the island as the main station 
for their fleet, instead of Miletus. We can explain this change 
of place by their recent unfriendly discussion with ‘Tissaphernés, 
and their desire to be more out of his reach. But what we can- 
not so easily explain, is, that they remained on the island with- 
out any movement or military action, and actually hauled their 
triremes ashore, for the space of no less than eighty days; that 
is, from about the middle of January to the end of March 


411 s.c. While their powerful fleet of ninety-four triremes, 


superior to that of Athens at Samos, was thus lying idle, their 


allies in Chios were known to be suffering severe and increasing 
distress, and repeatedly pressing for aid:? moreover, the promise 
of sending to cooperate with Pharnabazus against the Athenian 
depender cies on the Hellespont, remained unpertormed.® We 
ray impute such extreme military slackness mainly to the insidi- 
ous policy of Tissaphernés, now playing a double game between 
Sparta and Athens. fe still kept up intelligence with the Pelo- 
ponnesians at Rhodes, paralyzed their energies by assurances 
that the Phenician fleet was actually on its way to aid them, and 
iuisured ihe success of these intrigues by bribes distributed per- 


dependent allies of Athens, that the general population of the allied city 
manifests no previous discontent, nor any spontaneous disposition to revolt 
‘The powerful mea of the island — those who, if the government was demo- 
cratical, formed the oligarchical minority, but who formed the government 
itself, if oligarchical — conspire and bring in the Peloponnesian force, un- 
known to the body of the citizens, and thus leave to the latter no free 
hoice. The real feeling towards Athens on the part of the body of the 
citizens is one of simple acquiescence, with little attachment on the one 
wand, yet no hatred, or sense of prac:ical stffering, on the other 

’ Thucyd. vili, 44° compare c. 57 * Thacyd. viii, 40-85 

> Thucyd. viii, 39. 
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sonaily among the generals and the trierarchs. Even Astyochus, 
the general-in-vhief, teok his share in this corrupt bargain, against 
which not one stood out except the Syracusan Hermokratés.! 
Suck prolonged inaction of the armament, at the moment of its 
greatest force, was thus not simply the fruit of honest mistake, 
like the tardiness of Nikias in Sicily, but proceeded from the dis- 
honesty and personal avidity of the Peloponnesian officers. 

I have noticed, on more than one previous occasicn, the many 
evidences which exist of the prevalence ef personal corruption — 
even in its coarsest form, that of direct bribery — among the 
leading Greeks of all the cities, when acting individually. Of 
such evidences the incident here recorded is not the least remark- 
able. Nor ought this general fact ever to be forgetten by those 
who discuss the question between oligarchy and democracy, as it 
stoad in the Grecian world. ‘The confident pretensions put forth 
by the wealthy and oligarchical Greeks to superior virtue, public 
as well as private, — and the quiet repetition, by various writers 
modern and ancient, of the laudatory epithets implying such as- 
sumed virtue, —are so far from being borne out by history, that 
these individuals were perpetually ready as statesmen to betray 
their countrymen, or as generals even to betray the interests of their 
soldiers, for tha purpose of acquiring money themselves. Of course, 
it is not meant that this was true of all of them ; but it was true suf- 
ficiently often, τὸ be reckoned upon as a contingency more than 
probable. If, speaking on the average, the leading men of a 
Grecian community vere not above the commission of political 
misdeeds thus palpable, and of a nature not to be disguised even 
from themselves, far less would they be above the vices, alway 
more or less mingled with self-delusion, of pride, power-seeking, 
party-antipathy or sympathy, love of ease, etc. And if the com- 
munity were to have any chance of guarantee against such abuse:, 
it could only be by full license of accusation against delinquents, 


'Thucyd. viii, 45. Suggestions of Alkibiadés to Tissaphernés — Ka! 
τοὺς τριηράρχους καὶ τοὺς στρατηγοὺς τῶν πόλεων ἐδίδωσκε VOTE COV? 4 
χρήματα αὐτὸν πεῖσαι, Gute ξυγχο ῆσαι ταῦτα ἑαυτῷ, 
πλὴν τῶν Συρακοσίων. τούτων δὲ, Ἑρμοκράτης ἠναντιοῦτο μόνος ὑπὲρ τοῦ 
ξύμπαντος ξυμμαχικοῦ. 
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and certainty of trial before judges identified in interest with the 
people themselves. Such were the securities which the Grecian 
democracies, especially that of Athens, tried to provide; in 8 
manner not always wise, still less always effectual, but assuredly 
justified, in the amplest manner, by the urgency and prevalence 
of the evil. Yet in the common representations given of Athe- 
nian affairs, this evil is overlooked or evaded; the precautions 
taken against it are denounced as sO many evidences of demo- 
cratical ill-temper and injustice ; and the class of men, through 
whose initiatory action alone such precautions were enforced, are 
held up to scorn as demagogues and sycophants. Had these Pel- 
oponnesian generals and trierarchs, who under the influence of 
bribes wasted two important months in inaction, been Athenians, 
there might have heen some chance of their being tried and pun- 
ished; though even at Athens the chance of impunity to offend- 
ers, through powerful political clubs and other sinister artifices, 

ich creater than it ought to have been. So little is it con- 
sistent with the truth, however often affirmed, that judicial accu- 
sation was too easy, and judicial condemnation too frequent. 
When the judicial | recautions pr ided at Athens are looked at, 


: 


as they ought t e. side by side with th ‘1. they will be found 


impertect, indeed, both in the scheme an in the working, bat 


-ertainly neither uncalled for nor over-severe. 
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PREFACE τὸ VOL. VIIL 


I nap hoped to be able, in this Volume, to carry the history 
of Greece down as far as the battle of Knidus; but I find myself 
disappointed. 

A greater space than I anticipated has been necessary, not 
merely to do justice to the closing events of the Peloponnesian 
war, especially the memorable scenes at Athens after the battle 
of Arginuse, but also to explain my views both respecting the 
Sophists and respecting Sokratés. 

It has been hitherto common to treat the sophists as corruptors 
of the Greek mind, and to set forth the fact of such corruption, 
increasing as we descend downwards from the great invasion of 
Xerxés, as historically certified. Dissenting as I do from former 
authors, and believing that Grecian history has been greatly mis- 
conceived, on both these points, I have been forced to discuss the 
evidences, and exhibit the reasons for my own way of thinking, 
at considerable length. 

To Sokratés I have devoted one entire Chapter. No smaller 
space would have sufficed to lay before the reader any tolerable 
picture of that illustrious man, the rarest intellectual phenomenon 
of ancient times, and originator of the most powerful scientific 
impulse which the Greek mind ever underwent. 


Gm. G. 
London, February, 1850. 
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cul ΤῸ Yee CWENTY_FIRST YEAR OF THE WAR.—OLIGARCHY OF FOUR 
Frontispiece—Euripides, Homer, Socrates. HUNDRED AT ATHENS. 
Sophocles 


fischines . : ὶ ᾿ : : ΑΒΟΥΤ a year elapsed between the catastrophe of the Athe 


“schylus nians near Syracuse and the victory which they gained over the 
Milésians. on landing near Milétus (from September 413 Β.6. to 
September 412 B.c.). After the first of those two events, the 
complete ruin of Athens had appeared both to her enemies and to 
herself, impending and irreparable. But so astonishing, so rapid, 
and so energetic had been her rally, that, at the time of the 
second. she was found again carrying on ἃ tolerable struggle, 
though with impaired resources and on a purely defensive system, 
acvainst enemies both bolder and more numerous than ever. Nor 
is there any reason to doubt that her foreign affairs might have 
gone on thus improving, had they not been endangered at this 
critical moment by the treason of a fraction of her own citizens, 
bringing her again to the brink of ruin, from which she was only 
rescued by the incompetence of her enemies. 

That treason took its first rise from the exile Alkibiadés. I 
have already recounted how this man, alike unprincipled and 
energetic, had thrown himself with his characteristic ardor into 
the service of Sparta, and had indicated to her the best means 
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of aiding Syracuse, of inflicting positive injury upon Athens. <¢ 
lastly, of provoking revolt among the ald aiies of ak - 
It was by his boldness and personal connections in Toni: tl ane 
revolt of Chios and Milétus had been determined ΤῊΝ 
In the course of a few months, however, he had creath 
the confidence of the Spartans. The revolt of a A em, πὶ 
pendencies of Athens had not been accomplished ist: ae ᾿ ἃ 
rapidly as he had predicted ; Chalkideus. the Spartan bee = 
with whom he had acted was defeated and paige see 
the ephor Endius, by whom he was chiefly πϑρησνέῳ sia | ΤῊ 
office only for one year, and was sueceeded ᾿" ‘ii pee arse 
about the end of September, or bes inning of μεν “ ἷ π᾿ 
Athenians gained their second victory near Mil ste aa a : es 
the point ot blocking up the town : while his ea δα m 
king Agis still remained to persecute him somal a. 
pig in the character of this remarkable man ἐξθσμλ δ τα on si 
tially selfish, vain, and treacherous, that no one πὰ a 
upon his faithful cooperation. And as soon as am “a ae , 
va) ᾽ν pn | | ἪΝ 
occurred, that very energy and ~hility, which seldom failed hin 
made those with whom he acted the more ready to ΜῈ lair : 
mischance, by supposing that he had betrayed them aap 
It was thus that, after the defeat of Milétus, king Agis was en 
abled to discredit Alkibiadés as a traitor to Sparta ; ance which 
the new ephors sent oul at once an order to the general Astvyochus 
to put him to death.2 Alkibiadés had now an opportunity of tostine 
the difference between Spartan and Athenian procedure. Though 
his enemies at Athens were numerous and virulent, with all th | 
advantage, so unspeakable in political warfare, of ates al le : 
raise the cry of irreligion against him, yet the Sets dai 
they could obtain was that he should be summoned home yrs 
his trial before the dikastery. At Sparta without = ol a 
ground of crimination, and without any idea of ρα τὰ 
enemies procure an order that he shall be put io aoa agi 


Alkibiadés howe . " . . 
᾿ ve ‘7 r ᾿ ν ε : 
4 r. ΕΟ intimation οἵ the order in time te 


‘ See Thucyd. v, 36 
* ἜΝΗ yd. Vill, 45 
ἐκ Aaxedaiuovoc ὥστ᾽ 


u ᾿ : 


nor to furnish that abundant pay whicl 


indefinite levies of new Gre 


NEW SCHEMES OF ALKIBIADES. 8 


Probably he was forewarned by Asty- 


aphernés. 
that so monstrous a deed would 


not ignorant 

the Chians and Milésians, nor foreseeing the 

f which his desertion would bring upon Sparta. With 
ν of character which enabled him at once to master 


new position, Alkibiadés soon found means to 


mischie 


into the confidence of the satrap. He began 
ne neither Spartan nor Athenian, but Persian 
ἐς a game of duplicity to which ‘Tissaphernés 
neously disposed, but to which the interven- 


sponte 

lexterous Grecian negotiator was indispensable. It 
interest of the Great King, Alkibiadés 

suc] aid to either of the contending 
enable it to crush the other: he ought neither 
Phenician fleet to the aid of the Lacedemonians, 
1 would procure for them 
He ought so to feed and 


® ‘ 


‘ian force. 
- an instrument of exhaus- 


prolong the war, as to make each party 
and impoverishment against the other, and thus himself to 


4 . 
{1091} 


to break down the Athenian em- 
nesians. and afterwards to expel 
mieht be effected with 

a protracted previous 


rise on the ruins of both: first 


as a Persian counsellor, noi 


of Susa. But he seldom 


his own profit, ambition, or 
hv the Lacedsmonians, he 


f uncerem 
- ry 
his own country. To 


*K restoration in 
ry not only that he should 


I »plish this object, it was mn cessar 
rve her from being altogether ruined. but that he should 
himself to the Athenians as one who could, if restored, 


the aid of Tissaphernés trom Lacedemon to Athens. 
Accordingly, he farther suggested to the satrap, that while it 
essential to his interest not to permit land power and 
he united in the same hands, whether Lace- 


heless be found easier to 


ἠ 


Was 
maritime power to 
dwmonian or Athenian, it would nevert 


+ Thucyd. viii, 45, 46. 
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arrange matters with the empire and pretensions of Athens than 
with those of Lacedemon. The former, he arcued. neither 
sought nor professed any other object than the subjection of he 
own maritime dependencies, in return for which she would will. 
ingly leave all the Asiatic Greeks in the hands of 
King; while the latter, forswearing all idea of 


the Great 


{ mpir ᾶ εἰ d 
professing ostentatiously to aim at the universal enfranchisement 


of every Grecian city, could not with the smallest consistency 
conspire to deprive the Asiatic Greeks of the 
This view appeared to be countenanced by the objection which 
Theramenés and many of the Peloponnesian | 


same privilege. 


TTC eS 

to the first convention concluded by Chalkideus and Alkibi: 
with Tissaphernés : objections afterwards renewed by 
even against the second modified convention of Theramen 
and accompanied with an indignant protest against : idea 


surrendering to the Great Kine all the territor, which had bi 
ever possessed by his predecessors. ! 

All these latter arguments, whereby Alkibiadés professed to 
create in the mind of the satrap a preference for Athens 
were either futile or founded on talse ; ptions. lor on the 
one hand, even Lichas never refused concur in surrendering 
the Asiatic Greeks to Persia: while on the other hand. Phe 
empire of Athens, 50 long as she retained any empire, was pretty 


sure to be more formidable to P: rsia than any 


, efforts undertaken 
by Sparta under the disinterested 


retence of liberati een | ee 
1 precen Of iberating’ cenerally 


the Grecian cities. Nor did Tissaphernés at all lend himself 
in cities, Noi qd lissaphernés at all iend himself to 


any such positive impression ; though he felt strongly the force 
of the negative recommendations of Alkibiadés, that he should 
ao no more for the Peloponnesians than was sufficient to feed the 
war, without insuring to them either a speedy or a decisive 
Success : or rather, this duplicity Was 80 congenial to his Orient il 
mind, that there was no need of Alkibiadés : 


LO recommend 


The real use of the Athenian exile, was to assist the 


if 
εἴς 


ἃ; sutrap in 
“arrying τὸ into execution ; and to provide for him those plausible 


pretences and justifications, which he was to issue as a substitute 


for effective supplies of men and money. Established along with 


Tissaphernés at Magnesia, — the same 


place which had beep 
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occupied about fifty years before by another Athenian exile, 
equally unprincipled, and yet abler, Themistoklés, — Alkibiadés 
served as interpreter of his views in all his conversations with the 
Greeks, and appeared to be thoroughly in his confidence: an 
appearance of which he took advantage to pass himself off falsely 
upon the Athenians at Samos, as having the power of turning 
Persian wealth to the aid of Athens. 

The first payment made by Tissaphernés, immediately after 
the capture of Iasus and of the revolted Amorges, to the Pelo- 
ponnesians at Miletus, was at the rate of one drachma per head. 
But notice was given that for the future it would be reduced one 
half, and for this reduction Alkibiadés undertook to furnish 
reason. The Athenians, he urged, gave no more than half a 
drachma ; not because they could not afford more, but because, 
from their long experience of nautical affairs, they had found that 
higher pay spoiled the discipline of the seamen by leading them 
into excesses and over-indulgence, as well as by inducing too ready 
leave of absence to be granted, in confidence that the high pay 
would induce them to return when called for.! As he probably 
never expected that such subterfuges, employed at a moment 
when Athens was so poor that she could not even pay the half 
drachma per head, would carry conviction to any one, so he in- 
duced Tissaphernés to strengthen their effect by individual bribes 
to the generals and trierarchs: a mode of argument which was 
found effectual in silencing the complaints of all, with the single 
exception of the Syracusan Hermokratés. In regard to other Gre 
cian cities who sent to ask pecuniary aid, and especially Chios, 
Alkibiadés spoke out with less reserve. They had been hitherto 
compelled to contribute to Athens, he said, and now that they 
had shaken off this payment, they must not shrink from imposing 
upon themselves equal or even greater burdens in their own 
defence. Nor was it anything less, he added, than sheer impu- 
dence in the Chians, the richest people in Greece, if they required 


Thucyd. viii, 45. Οἱ δὲ τὰς ναῦς ἀπολεῖ , ὑπολιπόντες ἐς ὁμήρειαν 
᾽ν προσοφειλόμει Vv μισῦον. 

This passage is both doubtful in the text and difficult in the translation. 
Among the many different explanations given by the commentators, I 
adopt that of Dr. Arnold as the least unsatisfactory, though without any 


confidence that it is right. 


v 


s foreign military force for their protection, to require at the same 


time that others should furnish the mean [ pay ing it.! At the 


same time, however. he intimated,—by way of k eping up 


hopes for the futur: —that Tissaphernés was at present carry ing 


on the war at his own cost: but if hereafter remittances should 
arrive from Susa, the full rate of pay would be resumed, with the 
addition of aid to the “itie any other way which 


' , 


could be reasonably asked. Ul promise was added an 


assurance that the Phenician fleet was now under equipment, 


and would shortly be brought up to their aid, so : cive them 
a superiority which would render resistance hopeless: an assur- 
ance not merely deceitful but mischievous, since it was employed 
to dissuade them trom all immediate action, and to paralyze their 


navy during its momer of ful vigor and efficiency. Even 


Ἰ 


the reduced rate of pay was furnished so irregularly, and the 


) 


Peloponnesian foree kept so. starved, 
| 7 - 

satrap became obvious to every one, al 

bv his briberv to the officers. 

While Alkibiadés, as the confidential agent and interpreter of 
‘Tissaphernés, was carrying on this anti-Peloponnesian 
through the autumn and winter of 412-411 B.c., 
the stay of the Peloponnesian fleet at Milétus, partly afte 
moved to Knidus and Rhodes, he was at the same time op 
correspondence with the Athenian officers at Samos. His breach 

| 
with the Peloponnesians, as well as his ostensible position in 
service of ‘Tissaphernés, were facts well known among the Athe- 
Ἀ ] . Ἰ ‘ . εἰ 
Hian armament; ana his scheme was, to procure both restoration 
and renewed power in his native city, by representing himself as 
competent to bring over to her the aid and alliance of Persia, 


through his aseendency over the mind of the satrap. His hos- 


vat 
Χίος ἀναίσχυντοι 
uwe σωζόμενοι ἀξιοῦσι καὶ 
101 καὶ τοὶς χρήμασιν ἄλλους o τῆς ἐκείνων ἐλευϑερίας κινδυνεύειν. 

2 Thucyd. viii, 46. Ty ροφὴν κακῶς ἐπόρεζε τοῖς Πελοποννησίοις καὶ 
ναυμαχεῖν οὐκ εἴα " ἀλλὰ καὶ τὰς Φοινίσσας ναῦς φάσκων ἥξειν καὶ ἐκ περιόν- 
τος ἀγωνιεῖσϑαι ἔφϑειρε τὰ πράγματα Kat τὴν ἀκμὴν τοῦ vavTicod εὐτῶν 
ἀφείλετο, γενομένην καὶ πῶνυ ἰσχυρὰν, τά TE ἄλλω, καταφανέστερον ἢ ὥστι 
λανϑάνειν, οὐ προϑύμως ξυνεπολέμει. 
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tility to the democracy, however, was so generally known, that 
he despaired of accomplishing his return, unless he could connect 
it with an oligarchical revolution ; which, moreover, was not less 
gratifying to his sentiment of vengeance for the past, than to his 
ambition for the future. Accordingly, he sent over a private 
message to the officers and trierarchs at Samos, several of them 
doubtless his personal friends, desiring to be remembered to the 
“best men” in the armament,!' such was one of the standing 
phrases by which oligarchical men knew and described each 
other ; and intimating his anxious wish to come again as a citizen 
among them, bfinging with him Tissaphernés as their ally. But 
he would do this only on condition of the formation of an oligar- 
chical government ; nor would he ever again set foot amidst the 
odious democracy to whom he owed his banishment.2 

Such was the first originating germ of that temporary calamity, 
which so nearly brought Athens to absolute ruin, called the Oli- 
garchy of Four Hundred: a suggestion from the same exile who 
had already so deeply wounded his country by sending Gylippus 
to Syracuse, and the Lacedzemonian garrison to Dekeleia. As 
yet, no man in Samos had thought of a revolution; but the 
moment that the idea was thus started, the trierarchs and wealthy 
men in the armament caught at it with avidity. To subvert the 
democracy for their own profit, and to be rewarded for doing so 
with the treasures of Persia as a means of carrying on the war 
against the Peloponnesians, was an exter: of good fortune greater 
than they could possibly have hoped. Amidst the exhaustion of 
the public treasure at Athens, and the loss of tribute from her 
dependencies, it was now the private proprietors, and most of all, 
the wealthy proprietors, upon whom the cost of military opera- 
tions fell: from which burden they here saw the prospect of 
relief, coupled with increased chance of victory. Elate with se 
tempting a promise, a deputation of them crussed over from 
Samos to the mainland to converse personally with Alkibiadés, 


'Thucyd. vill, 47. Τὰ μὲν καὶ ᾿Αλκιβιάδου προσπέμψαντος λόγους ἐξ 
γνοὺς δυν: “οτάτους αὐτῶν (᾿Αϑηναίων) ἄνδρας, ὥστε μνησϑῆναι περὶ αὐτοῦ ἐς 
τοὺς βελτίστους τῶν ἀνϑρώπων, ὅτι ἐπ᾽ ὀλι apyia βούλεται, καὶ of 
κονηοίᾳ οὐδὲ δημοκρατίᾳ τῇ ἑαυτὸν ἐκβαλούσῃ, κατελϑων, etc. 

® Thucyd. viii, 47. 
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who again renewed his assurances in person, that he would bring 
not only Tissaphernés, but the Great King himself, into active 
alliance and cooperation with Athens, provided they would put 
down the Athenian democracy, which he affirmed that the king 
could not possibly trust.! He doubtless did not omit to set forth 
the other side of the alternative; that, if the proposition were 
refused, Persian aid would be thrown heartily into the scale of 
the Peloponnesians, in which case, there was no longer any hope 
of safety for Athens. 

On the return of the deputation with these fresh assurances, 
the oligarchical men in Samos came together, both in greater 
number and with redoubled ardor, to take their measures for 
subverting the democracy. ‘They even ventured to speak of the 
project openly among the mass of the armament, who listened to 
it with nothing but aversion, but who were silenced at least, 
though not satisfied, by being told that the Persian treasury 
would be thrown open to them on condition, and only on condi- 
tion, that they would relinquish their democracy. Such was at this 
time the indispensable need of foreign money for the purposes of 
the war, such was the certainty of ruin, if the Persian treasure 
went to the aid of the enemy, that the most democratical Athe- 
nian might well hesitate when the alternative was thus laid 
before him. The oligarchical conspirators, however, knew well 
that they had the feeling of the armament altogether against 
them, that the best which they could expect from it was a relue- 
tant acquiescence, and that they must accomplish the revolution 
by their own hands and management. ‘T’hey formed themselves 
into a political confederacy, or hetzria, for the purpose of discuss- 
ing the best measures towards their end. It was resolved to 


send a deputation to Athens, with Peisander2 at the head. to 


' Thucyd. 1 
? It is assert 
‘A TOAO) a. δ. δι p 
this oligarchical cons diracy 
crimes committed under t! 
nance this assertion, 
ent color to their behay 
Peisander was now ‘ving with the mament ane : ae a 
‘orwardness and energy — presently to be describ in taking the formid 
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make knov ao the new prospects, and to put the standing oligar- 
chical clubs, or hetzries, into active cooperation for the purpose 
if violently breaking up the democracy, and farther to establish 
oligarchical governments in all the remaining dependencies of 
Athens. They imagined that these dependencies would be thus 
induced to remain faithful to her, perhaps even that some of 
those which had already revolted might come back to their alle 
giance, when once she should be relieved from her democracy, 
and placed under the rule of her “best and most virtuous 
citizens.” 

Hitherto, the bargain tendered for acceptance had been, sub- 
version of the Athenian democracy and restoration of Alkibiades, 
on one hand, against hearty cooperation, and a free supply of 
gold from Persia, on the other. But what security was there 
that such bargain would be realized, or that when the first part 
should have been brought tO pass, the second would follow ? 
There was absolutely no security except the word of Alkibiadés, 

. very little to be trusted, even when promising what was in his 
own power to perform, as we may recollect from his memorable 
dealing with the Lacedemonian envoys at Athens, — and on the 
present occasion, vouching for something in itself extravagant 
and preposterous. For what reasonable motive could be imagined 
to make the Great King shape his foreign policy according to 

f Alkibiadés, or to inspire him with such lively 

: substitution of oligarchy for democracy at Athens? 

This was a question which the oligarchical conspirators at Samos 
not only never troubled themselves to raise, but which they had 
ry motive to suppress. The suggestion of Alkibiadés coin- 
fully with their political interest and ambition. Their 


was [to put down the democracy, and ret possession οἱ the 


cy, is to me quite suf- 
nie writers against his cowardice 
he Symposion repeats this taun (il, 14) 
ophanés, Eupolis, Plato Comicus, and others 
in Meineke. Histor. Critit. Comicor. Grecorum 
vol. i, 1 
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they were so muc! n id trustworthy evidence against 
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Modern writers on Grecian history often repeat such bitter jests as if 
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government for themselves ; and the promise of Persian gold, if 
they could ret it aecredite vas inest 16 as i Lepping-stone 
towards this goal, whether it afterwards turne ut to be a delu 
sion or not. The probability is, that having a strong interest ir 
believing it themselves, a a still stronger interest in making 
others believe it, they talked each other into a sincere persuasion. 
Without adverting to this fact, we should be at a loss to under 
stand how the word of such a man as Alkibiadés, on such a mate 
ter, could be so implicitly accepted as to set in motion a whole 
train of novel and momentous event 

There was one man, and one man alon 
who ventured openly to call it in question. This was Phrynichus, 
one of the generals of the fleet, who had recently given valuable 
counsel after the victory of Milétus; a clear-sighted and saga- 
cious man, but personally hostile to Alikibiadé | 
seeing through his character and projects. ‘Tho 
was afterwards one of the chief organizers of 
movement, when it became detached from, and | 
biadés, yet under the actual circumstances he discount: 
it altogether.! Alkibiadés, hc said, had no attachment to oligar. 
ehical government rather than to democratical; nor could he be 
relied on for standing by it after it should have been set up. [lis 
only purpose was, to iaake use of the cligarchical conspiracy 
how forming, for his own restoration; which, if brouyzht to μὲ 
could not fail to introduce political discord into the 
greatest misfortune that could at present happen. 
Persian king, it was unreasonable to expect that he 
himself out of his way to aid the Athenians, lis old enemies, in 
whom he had no confidence, while he had the Peloponnesians 
present as allies, with a good naval force and powerful cities in 
his own territory, from whom he had never experienced either 
insult or annoyance. Moreover, the dependencies of Athens — 


upon whom it was now proposed to conter simultaneously with 


Athens herself, the blessing of oligarchical government — would 


: Phrynichus is affirmed, in an Oration of Lysias, t ave been originally 
poor, keeping sheep in the country part ὁ " Attica; then, to have resided in 
the city, and practised what was called sycopaancy or false and vexatious 
accusation before the dikastery and the public assembly, (Lysias, Orat xx 


pro Pelystrato, c. 3, p. 674, Reisk.) 


PHR1 NtCHUS.— OLIGARCHY. 


receive that boon with indifference. Those who had already 
revolted would not come back, those who yet remained faithful, 
not be the more inclined to remain so longer. Their 

\bjiect would be to obtain autonomy, either under oligarchy or 
lemocracy, as the case might be. Assuredly, they would not 
expect better treatment from an oligarchical government at Ath- 
ens, than from a democratical; for they knew that those self- 
styled “good and virtuous ” men, who would form the oligarchy, 
were, as ministers of democracy, the chief advisers and insti- 
gators of the people to iniquitous deeds, most commonly tor 
nothing but their own individual profit. From an Athenian oli- 
garchy, the citizens of these dependencies had nothing to expect 
but violent executions without any judicial trial; but under the 
democracy, they could obtain shelter and the means of appeal, 
while their persecutors were liable to restraint and chastisement, 
from the people and the popular dikasteries. such, Phrynichus 
affirmed on his own personal knowledge, was the genuine feeling 
among the dependencies of Athens.! Havine thus shown the 
calculations of the conspirators — as to Alkibiadés, as to Persia, 
and as to the allied dependence ; — to be all illusory, Phrynichus 
concluded by entering his decided protest agalnsi adopting the 

ἰδ, 
rne out afterwards by th esult, he stood 


of opinion, among the ohgarciical CONspire 


ἐκείνων 


ἐπισταμέναβ 


archy and democracy in Greece, 
there is h important han this passage: a testimony 
to the comparative merit of mocracy, pronounced by ah oligarchical con 


spirator, and sanctioned by ian himself unfriendly to the democreeyv 
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ators, ran so furiously the other way, that it was r:solved to de 
spatch Peisander and others immediately to Athens to consum- 
mate the oligarchical revolution as well as the recall of Alki- 
biadés ; and at the same time to propose to the people their new 
intended ally, Tissaphernés. 

Phrynichus knew well what would be the cunsequence to him- 
self —if this consummation were brought about. as he foresaw 
that it probably would be—from the vengeance of his enemy 
Alkibiadés against his recent Opposition. Satisfied that the latter 
would destroy him, he took measures for destroying Alkibiadés 
beforehand, even by a treasonable communication to the Lacede- 
monian admiral Astyochus at Milétus, to whom he sent a secret 
account of the intrigues which the Athenian exile was carrying 
on at Samos to the prejudice of the Peloponnesians, prefaced with 
an awkward apology for this sacrifice of the interests of his 
country to the necessity of protecting himself against a personal 
enemy. but Phrynichus was imperfectly informed of the real 
character of the Spartan commander, or of his relations with 
Tissaphernés and Alkibiadés. Not merely was the latter now at 
Magnesia, under the protection of the satrap, and out of the 
power of the Lacedzemonians, but Astyochus, a traitor to his duty 
through the gold of Tissaphernés, went up thither to show the 
letter of Phrynichus to the very person whom it was intended 
to expose. Alkibiadés forthwith sent intelligence to the generals 
and officers at Samos, of the step taken by Phrynichus, and 
pressed them to put him to death. 

The life of Phrynichus now hung by a thread, and was prob- 
ably preserved only by that respect for judicial formalities so 
deeply rooted in the Athenian characte In the extremity of 
danger, he resorted to a still more subtle artifice to save himself. 
He despatched a second letter to Astyochus, complaining of the 
violation of confidence in regard to the former, but at the same 
time intimating that he was now willing to betray to the Lacede- 
monians the camp and armament at Samos. He invited Asiyo. 
chus to come and attack the place, which was as yet unfortified, 
explaining minutely in what manner the attack could be best con- 
ducted. And he concluded by saying that this, as well as every 
other means of defence, must be pardoned to one whose life was 


in danger from a personal en2my. Foreseeing that Astyochus 
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would betray this letter as he had betrayed the former, Phrynt 
chus W aited a proper time, and then revealed to the camp the 
‘the enemy to make an attack, as if it had reached 


intention ot tl 
him by private information. He insisted on the necessity of im- 
mediate precautions, and himself, as general, superintended the 
work of fortification, which was soon completed. Presently 
arrived a letter from Alkibiadés, communicating to the army that 
Phrynichus had betrayed them, and that the Peloponnesians 
we re on the point of making an attack. Jut this letter, arriving 
after the precautions taken by order of Phrynichus himself had 
been already completed, was construed as a mere trick on the 


part of Alkibiadés himself, through his acquaintance with the 


intentions of 
ble correspondence against his personal enemy. Ihe impression 


the Peloponnesians, to raise a charge of treasona- 


thus made by his second letter effaced the taint which had been 
left upon Phrvnichus by the first, insomuch that the latter stood 


exculpated on both charges. 

But Phrynichus, though successful in extricating himself, 
failed thoroughly ἢ his manceuvre against the influence and life 
of Alkibiades ; in whose favor the oligarchical movement not 
ν went on. but was transferred from Samos to Athens. On 


OLY 

arriving at the latter place, Peisander and his companions laid 
before the public assembly the projects which had been conceived 
hy the oligarchs at Samos. The people were invited to restore 
\lkibiadés and renounce their democratical constitution; in 
“eturn for which, they were assured of obtaining the Persian 


as an ally. and of overcoming the Peloponnesians.? Violent 


vas the storm which these propositions raised in the public as- 


In the speech made by Theramenés (the Athenian) during the oligar- 
of Thirty, seven vears afterwards, it is affirmed that the Athenian 
people voted the adoption of the oligarchy of Four Hundred, from being 
told that the Lacedemonians would never trust a democracy (Xenoph. Hel- 
len. ii, 3, 45). 
This is thoroughly incorrect. a specimen of the loose assertion of speag- 
in regard to facts even not very long past. At the moment when 
heramenés said this, the question, what political constitution at Atheng 
Lacedgsmonians would please to tolerate, was all-important to the Athe 
Theramenés transfers the feelings of the present 10 tbe *nedents ot 
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sembly. Many speakers rose in animated defence of the demoe 
racy; few, if any, distinctly against it. The opponents of Alki- 
biadés indignantly denounced the mischief of restoring him, in 
violation of the laws, and in reversal of a judicial sentence, 
while the Eumolpide and Kerykes, the sacred families connected 
with the Eleusinian mysteries which Alkibiadés had violated, 
entered their solemn protest on religious grounds to the same 
effect. Against all these vehement opponents, whose impassion- 
ed invectives obtained the full sympathy of the assembly, Pei- 
sander had but one simple reply. He called them forward suc- 
cessively by name, and put to each the question: “ What hope 
have you of salvation for the city, when the Peloponnesians 
have a naval force against us fully equal to ours, together with a 
greater number of allied cities, and when the king as well as 
Tissaphernés are supplying them with money, while we have no 
money left? What hope have you of salvation, unless we can 
persuade the king to come over to our side?” The answer was 
a melancholy negative, or perhaps not less melancholy silence. 
* Well, then, rejoined Peisander, that object cannot possibly be 
attained, unless we conduct our political affairs for the future in a 
more moderate way, and put the powers of government more in 
the hands of a few, and unless we recall Alkibiadés, the only man 
now living who is competent to do the business. Under present 
circumstances, we surely shall not lay greater stress upon our po- 
litical constitution than upon the salvation of the city; the rather 
as what we now enact may be hereafter modified, if it be found 
not to answer.” 

Against the proposed oligarchical change, the repugnance of the 
assembly was alike angry and unanimous. But they were silenced 
by the imperious necessity of the case, as the armament at Sa- 
mos had been before; and admitting the alternative laid down by 
Peisander, as I have observed already, the most democratical 
citizen might be embarrassed as to his vote. Whether any 
speaker, like Phrynichus at Samos, arraigned the fallacy of the 
alternative, and called upon Peisander for some guarantee, better 
‘han mere asseveration, of the benefits to come, we are not 
-uformed. But the general vote of the assembly, reluctant and 
only passed in the hope of future change, sanctioned his recom- 
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mendation.'! He and ten other envoys, invested with full powers 
of negotiating with Alkibiadés and Tissaphernés, were despatch- 
ed to Jonia immediately. Peisander at the same time obtained 
from the assembly a vote deposing Phrynichus from his com- 
mand; under the accusation of having traitorously caused the 
loss of Jasus and the capture of Amorgés, after the battle of 
Miletus, but from_ the real certainty that he would prove an 
insuperable bar to all negotiations with Alkibiadés. Phrynichus, 
with his colleague Skironidés, being thus displaced, Leon and Di- 
omedon were sent to Samos as commanders in their stead; an 
appointment of which, as will be presently seen, Peisander was 
far from anticipating the consequences. 

Before his departure for Asia, he took a step yet more impot- 
tant. He was well aware that the recent vote —a result of fear 
inspired by the war, representing a sentiment utterly at variance 
with that of the assembly, and only procured as the price of Per- 
sian aid against a foreign enemy — would never pass into a real- 
ity by the spontaneous act of the people themselves. It was, 
indeed, indispensable as a first step; partly as an authority to 
himself, partly also as a confession of the temporary weakness of 
the democracy, and as a sanction and encouragement for the oli- 
garchical forces to show themselves. ut the second step yet 
remained to be performed; that of calling these forces into 
energetic action, organizing an amount of violence sufficient to 
extort from the people actual submission in addition to verbal 
ucquiescence, and thus, as it were, tying down the patient 


while the process of emasculation was being consummated. Pei 
sander visited all the various political clubs, conspiracies, ox 


| Thueyd. viii, 54. Ὁ dé δῆμος τὸ μὲν πρῶτον ἀκούων χαλεπῶς ἔφερε τὸ 
περὶ τῆς ὀλιγαρχίας " σαφῶς δὲ διδασκόμενος ὑπὸ τοῦ Πεισάνδρου μὴ εἶναι 
aAAyv σωτηρίαν, δείσας,καὶ ἅμα ἐλπίζων ὡς καὶ μεταβαλεῖται, 
by ἕ ὃ ω Κε, 

“ Atheniensibus, imminente periculo belli, major salutis quam dignitatis 
cura fuit. Itaque, permittente populo, imperium ad Senatum transfertur,” 
(Justin, v, 3). 

Justin is correct, so far as this vote goes: but he takes no notice of the 
change of matters afterwards, when the establishment of the Four Hundred 
) at 7 : promised benefit of Persian alliance, and 

was consummated without the promised benefit of Persian 1ance, 


simple terrorism. 
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heteries, which were habitual and notorious at Ataens; associa 
tions, bound together by oath, among the wealthy citizens, partly 
for purposes of amusement, but chiefly pledging the members to 
stand by each other in objects of political ambition, in judicial 
trials, in accusation or defence of official men after the period of 
otfice had expired, in carrying points through the public assembly, 
etc. Among these clubs were distributed I st of “the best 
citizens, the good and honorable men, the elegant men, the well 
known, the temperate, the honest and moderate men,” ! etc., to 
employ that complimentary phras ology ‘which wealthy and 
anti-popular politicians have chosen to designate each other, in 
ancient as well as in modern times. And though there were 
doubtless individuals among them who deserv: d these appella- 
‘the clubs 
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Having taken other necessary measures towards the same pur 
ose, Peisander left Athens with his colleagues to enter upon his 


mobility of Rome, and of much influence for political objects as well as 
al suecess : “ coiticnes (compare Cicero pro Cluentio, c. 54, s. 148) 
honorum adipiscendorum eausa fact, factiones, sodalitates.” The incident 
described in Livy (ix. 26) 18 remarkable. The senate, suspecting the char- 
acter and proceedings of these clubs, appointed the dictator Meenius (in 
812 n.c.) as commissioner with full power to investigate and deal with 
them. But such was the power of the clubs, in a case where they had a 
common int t and acted in cooperation (as was equally the fact under 
Peisander at Athens), that they completely frustrated the inquiry, and went 
ut fit. quam dum recens erat, queestio per clara 

} 


, 


ad \ iliora capita, donec coitionibus fac- 
it, oppressa est.” (Livy. ix, 26.) Com- 
ETALDLKU of the Triumvirs at Rome 
5) says to his brother, the orator: 
hee omnia (1. 6. all the sul 

lec tion ) tibi parata esse debebant. S] 
ennio quatuor sodalitates civium ad ambi- 
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πε. : : 3 * the ὨΠΤῸΒΏΪΙΙ. a at 
rank as eaker either in the public assembly or the dikaster’y ural \ loption), Agno! a prooun, and had 


. : ᾿ " ᾿ εν ΣΝ ᾿ ; δ «δ 1; wey ahr ichus — 


. ᾿ ᾿ ᾿ . . ᾿. ᾿ . } ; AS10 ¢ a mate. 21} 
private speaker, epeat a remark already once made, was con- sagacity ἃ t ady hi to apprecial ‘ 


sidered ft tand at the 16. Ul dvantac: fencine-master rom hats | towards Alkibiadés, had pronounced himself 
fichting ἢ | with a gentleman would be hel to stand in mod lecidedly against the oligar t at Samos — became 
;, after his dismissal 

ol Antiphon and 

Irs. coupled with 

Under such skilful leaders, 

organized with a deep skill, 


witnessed 


a resemblance though the judi hy en elsan a ther envoys reached 
less popular than at Athens, narrowed ἃ ; 


rr beginning of I 
already quitted Milé- 


1r island Leon 


medadixzval . 


eb- 


‘Omnes autem ad Amicitiam pertinentes the neighboring 
firmaverunt, quod unhus subveniat aiterl tanquan Athenian armament at 
€Sto 7” ᾿ Ἰ 1 
siege of that place and the 
hydé@émus 7 P| at , “ὁ > . 
“aoa nah : ᾿ : the neighboring fort at Delphi Pedaritus, 
AS naving censure , ΣΟ ἐγ δ for conversing with Kuthvdémus : " . 5 2 - ᾿ 
Dionysodérus, is presented exactly like Antiphon in Thucydidés 
. . . } 
Vv?) T f ONTO οὐδὲ 0 acs 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐπι a general 
δεινοὺς λόγους 
Heindorf thinks that Isokratés 


of Lysias; Winkelmann, of Thrasyma 


Antiphon as well 


be rivht in sat 


ti, i} 
ΡῚ 


20 


sall-7 and attack upon the 


as well as Chian. Though at 
battle ended in his complet: ci 


ter of the Chian troops, and wit! 


were captured in tl 

greater straits than be 

famine, were only « 

soon afterwards obtained from 
Milétus. 

of Antisthenes ἢ 

reinforcing 

Syracusan, succee 


4 
. Ὁ 


‘sland 
Athens — and while the 
aly zed at Rhodes by Persial 
der arrived in Ionia to open 
Tissaphernés. He was 

of the democracy 


be consummated: : 


promised in exchange, Pers 


MANCEUVRES OF ALKIBIADES. 


the Peloponnesians. But Alkibiadés knew well that he had 
promised what he had not the least chance of being able to per- 
form. The satrap had appeared to follow his advice, —or had 
rather followed his own inclination, employing Alkibiadés as an 
‘nstrument and auxiliary, — in the endeavor to wear out both 
parties, and to keep them nearly on an equality until each should 


ruin the other. But he was no way disposed to identify himself 


with the cause of Athens, and to break decidedly with the Pelo- 


ponnesians, especially at a moment when their fleet was both the 
r of the two, and in occupation of an island close to his 


Accordingly Alkibiadés, when summoned by the 


. 


ΟΥῚΙ satrapy- 

Athenian envoys to perform his engagement, found himself in a 
lemma from which he could only escape by one of his charac- 
istic Manceuvres. 


Ain't 


loponnesian et was par- Receiving the envoys himself in conjunction with Tissapher- 


" 


és, and speaking on bi half of the latter, he pushed his demands 
extent which he knew that the Athenians would never 
concede. in order that the rupture might seem to be on their side, 
nd not on his. First, he required the whole of Ionia to be con- 
ceded to the Great King; next, all the neighboring islands, with 
same other items besides.' Large as these requisitions were, com- 
cession of Lesbos and Samos as well as Chios, 

Persian monarchy in the condition in which it 

ge betore the lonic revolt, Peisander and his 

ἃ them all: so that Alkibiadés was on the point 

deception exposed and frustrated. At last, he be- 

Ἢ demand. which touched Athenian 

sal LY, in the tenderest place. He 

should be held free to build ships 

r, and to keep them sailing along the 


fit. through all these new portions of 
eoncessions already made, the 
sh demand at once, but re- 


1e real drift and purpose 
didooVat, καὶ avudic νησους 


ν»ὼν Τῶν "AV ναίων, etc. 


The demand was 
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“Ὁ 


i ὦ . “* ee +] ad traat al) irculate all accoul for their unexpected Tutte in 
of Alkibiadés. t merely did it cancel the boa , call ὁ account 101 unex} 


alli etween ali th op vhich they had raised, created among the 
the Peace of Kallias. concluded : it fort. i] , ἢ | : cn ne’ i id used, A i a 4 th 


yn that Alkibiadés was really favorable to 
ame time leaving unabated the prestige 


Ὑ over Tissaphernés and the (rreat 


ν 


| ry as οὗ ain Ἢ ἐν ἊΝ 
ee tne effects resuleing trom this 
of the negotiatrons, however, 


ated to destroy ‘he hopes of the 


Lie 
westwar 


Great King . . 
* : ] .Ο & δ, ae _ ag εν» ; Liv ‘ ’ ' ἡ 4 r nal ‘ and ] erely 1 ᾿ on: ing the War 0 as to enteee 
Xerxes. eisander and his nrades, abru| reak : ' ' 


as Persian aid was concerned. 


licy of lending no decisive assistance 


vas pushing matters too far 
debate, Ey : _ . 

mad now peea two months Inace- 
now mi 1 1 

᾿ ᾿ } "ὦ F fleet hauled ashore. He had no 
rou LIC VULSEL, ; _ : ‘ ee ° 
' ἰυλυ "ΠῚ reaty with them actually in force, since Liehas had disallowed 
}e ina Ι LISSLUIC. i Ὁ . ii εἴ ᾿ . . 


that Alkibiadés 


he would not, 


nor had he furnished ther: with 
o th. offeers had hitherto kept 

distinctly see how so large a 

He was now, however, ap 
nce nv longer, and that they 
predations on the coast of 

Oo hasten on a general action 
ircumstances. Under such 


γ “Ὁ 


put himself again in commu- 
ith pay, and to conclude with 
ἢ of which he had refused 
went to Kaunus, invited the 


and concluded with them near 


eion of Darius, and in the 
mon. a convention 18 hereby 


lwmonians and their allies, with Tissa- 


vo parallel cases, one in Chios, the other in 
in unpaid armament found subsistence by hiring 
gricultural labor 3ut this was only during the 


Hellen. ii, 1, 1$ vi, 2, 37), while the stay of the Pelo 


was from January to March 


24 


7 


phernes and Hieramenés and the sons of Pharnakés., respecting 


the affairs of the king and of the Lacedzemonians and their allies. 


The territory of the king, as much of it as is in Asia. shal] belong 
to the king. Let the king determine 
his own territory. 


as he chooses respecting 
The Lacedzemonians and their allies shall not 
approach the king’s territory with any mischievous purpose, nor 
shall the king approach that of the 


i 


Lacedemonians and their 
allies with any like purpose. If any one among the Lacedzmo- 


nians or their allies shall approach the king’s territory with 


mischievous purpose, the Lacedwemonians and their allies shall 
hinder him: if any one from the king’s territory shall approacl 
the Lacedzmonians or their allies with misc} 


hievous purpose, the 
king shall hinder him. Tissaphernés shall provide pay and 


maintenance, for the fleet now present, at the rate already stipu- 


lated, until the king’s fleet shall arrive: after that. it shall be 


tne option of the Lacedzmonians to maintain their own fleet, if 
uey think fit; or, if they prefe r’, Tissaphi rnés_ shall 


war the Lacedzmonians 
shall repay to him what they have received. After tl 


furnish 
maintenance, and at the close of 


ic king’s 


shall have arrived, the two fleets shall ecarrvy on war 


conjointly, in such manner as shall seem good to Tissaphernés 


and the Lacedzmonians and their allies. If they choose to close 


the war with the Athenians, they shall close it only b 
consent.” ! 


Υ  olnt 


In comparing this third convention with the two preceding, 


we find that nothing is now stipulated as to any territory except 


the continent of Asia; which is insured unreservedly to the king. 


of course with all the Greek residents planted upon it. But by 


treaty imply that this is 
not ai the territory which the king is entitled to claim. though 


a diplomatic finesse, the terms of the 


nothing is covenanted as to any remainder.2 Next, this third 
treaty includes Pharnabazus, the son of 


satrapy of Daskylium, and Hieramenés 


Pharrakés, with his 
» with his district, the 
extent and position of which we do not know; while in the former 


! Thucye 
* Thucyd 
σιλέως elva 


ἰούλεται 
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4 


{i no other satrap except Tissaphernés had been concerned. 
treaties 1 ee , . ine 2 Ss 
We must recollect that the Peloponnesian fleet included those 

e mus VU bene σ . 
which had been brought across by Kalli- 


twenty-seven triremes, 
1 of Pharnabazus ; and therefore that 


veitus expressly for the at ee 
the latter now naturally became a party to the general — 
Thirdly, we here find, for the first time, formal announcemen’ oO 
ὶ Persian fleet about to be brought up as auxiliary to the aga 
ponnesians. ‘This was ἃ promise which the satrap now set forth 
more plainly than before, to amuse them, and to abate the mis- 


| 
‘ 


- 


trust which they had begun to conceive of his sincerity. . It 
served the temporary purpose of restraining them from any im- 
mediate act of despair hostile to his interests, which was all that 
he looked for. While he renewed his payments, therefore, for the 
moment. he affected to busy himself in orders and preparations 
for the fleet from Phenicia. | 
[he Peloponnesian fleet was now ordered to move from 
Rhodes. Before it quitted that island, however, envoys came 
thither from Kretria and from Oropus ; which latter place, a 
dependency on the northeastern frontier of Attica, though pro- 
tected by an Athenian garrison, had recently been surprised ae 
captured ὃν the Beotians. The loss οἱ Orépus much increased 
the facilities for the revolt of Eubcea; and these envoys came to 
entreat aid from the Peloponnesian fleet. to second that island in 


that design. The Peloponnesian commanders, however, felt 


themselves under prior obligation to relieve the sufferers at 
Chios. towards which island they first bent their course. But 
they had scarcely passed the Triopian cape, when they saw the 
Athenian squadron from Chalké dogging their motions. Though 
there was no wish on either side for a veneral battle, yet they 
saw evidently that the Athenians would not permit them to pass 
by Samos, and get to the relief of Chios, without one. Re- 
nouncing, therefore, the project of relieving Chios, they again 
concentrated their force at Milé*.s, while the Athenian fleet was 
also again united at Samos.2 It was about the end of March, 
411 B.c.. that the two fleets were thus replaced in the stations 


which they had occupied four months previously. 
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after this 
manifest reconciliation issapherné ie Peloponnesians, 
Peisander and the oligarchic: conspirators at Samos had to 


reconsider their plan of action. They would not have begun the 


movement at first, had they not been instigated b: Alkibiadés, 


and furnished by him w ith the treacherous delusion of Persian 


’ 
alliance to cheat and paralyze the people. They had 


motives enough, from their own person i] 
of themselves, apart from Alkibiadés; bu 


’ 


Ἵ y - ] - . ] — he Υ̓ 4] . Ce I 
equally useful for their purpose, whether false or true — con- 


~ 


. 


nected with his name, they would have had no chance of 


p had been 
-- 


“ΠΟΙ Was 


= ‘ 
acnieving 


a subversion 


price : 
without 
Moreove i. the 
compromised : ) 
in motion their } ans at Athens, where the system 
had not as yet 
it they felt con 
preservation to 
retence of publi 


} ee ΜΈΚΘ 
iad been originally 


Sone 
remained exce 
1p1tion, not O 
home, but 
at a momeél! 
the contest. nspirators resolved 


ards, both in breaking ΠΟ the constitution and in carrying 


the foreion war. Most of them being rich men, they were con- 


1 See Arist 


ει 


ΟΥΤΟΛΈΘΥΙΞ AT SAMOS. 


observes, to defray the cost out of their ows 
were contending, not for their country, but 

nd profit.’ 
ne in proceeding to execution, immediately 
ring to Samos from the abortive conference with Alki- 
f spatched Peisander with five of the envoys 
consummate what was already in progress 
ne?’ fiv' to oligarchize the dependent 
| their partisan force in the armament, 
: for putting down the democracy in 
τον had been the product of a forcible 
ten months before, by the aid of three 
ce preserved Samos from revolti 2 
ns of preserving the democracy 
‘cans of Peisander, finding it. an In- 
contrived to gain over a party 
in authority under it. Three hun- 
those who ten months before 
vn the preéxisting oligarchy, now 
ne with the Athenian oligarchs, to put 
(ἃ get possession of the govern- 
alliance was attested and 
‘hical practice, by a murder 
or which a suitable 
erbolus, who had been 
and Alki- 
‘acized as 
and over: 
‘haracter, and from his 
thus ostracized by an abuse of 
Samos. As he was not 
anishment during tbe last 
could ; ad no ΡΟΝ. r either in the island 


and theretore his death served no prospective 


δὲ ἐπὶ σφῶν αὐτῶν, ὡς ἤδη Kal Ktvovvevoy 
᾽ . _ ~ oe 4 - 
μὴ ἀνεϑῆσεται τὰ πραγματα, Καί τὰ τοῦ πολέμου ἀμάᾶ 
p 


ἐσφέρειν αὐτοὺς προϑύμως χρήματα καὶ γν τί ἄλλο δέῃ, ὡς οὐκέτ! 


φίσιν αὐτοῖς ταλαιπωροῦντα 
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rl ; 
as still subsistin 
purpose. he represented z 
eloquence of the democracy, the Ετ' 
ν ΔΩ ᾿ εν δ ant; th» art ia stand Dy the assal democracy ΟἹ Samos, and to preserve 
so that he served as a common object of antipathy to . ial | 10 ἢ ον 
Ἐπ ; : } | } mainstay of the shattered Athenian 
and spamian oligarchs. Pome ol l ; I [ , ) 
ι γ" 5 4 4 > ~ 
oe 4] | han sufficient to awaken the Athe 
by Charminus, one of the gen | | 
᾽ Commencing a personal canvass 


seized Hyper! us a ut him to death, mingly — _ ΘΝ, 


conspirators, he by a 
amen, and invoking their interference 


+ 


with some otner victil 


he Samian democracy, they found the 
" 


, but most of all, among 
eacn section ol : - 

ΤΥ trireme, called the 
pect to farther operat 
seamen Οἱ 


] 
an 1OWD 
coming attack, mad ind ki wn 
active rep 
Lwo | 
everything which 


for Phry ni 


} . Ἰ 1 
ἕω | . eon and Diomedon on the 
qaemocracy, ali 
ι΄ inations of their colleague Charminus 
the trierarch ᾽ 
: aS 
ery . ovided tur the Samian democ- 
Servilly «as 
lemocrat for action. Presently, 
gaeniocrats . 
to overthrow the govern- 


moment and opportunity, 
lin the struggle, 
Thirty of 
’ the most 


: : victorious 
would be at 


are ce remainder of 
which had 


Harmonious W 


ug τε 


ap 4 
staff, γι 


)» τριακεπίων 


μνησικακοῦντες 


“0 


Cheereas, a! 
contest, was sent 
nication of what ha 

aching their nati 
welcome which they 


not le τὸ odio Is than sur} 


found means 


nnweicome 


The ste} 
| 


‘ame into tl ith araor; ἃ that a bvoay 


was formed both numerous and well provided with 


ing them together, or to 


r 


xr unarmed, for the pur- 


al authorities. He permitted the sen 


᾿ About the countenance which αἰ these probali lent te 
the conspiracy, see Aristotle, Rhetoric. iii, 18, 2. 
Respecting the activity of Agnon, as one of the probdli, in the same 
58 286. see Lysias, Orat. xii, cont. Eratosthen. c. 11, Ρ. 426, Reisk. sect. 66 
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ate and the public ass« mbly to go on meeting and debating as 


but his partisans, n¢ ‘ther the names nor the numbers of 


Y 


were publicly known, rece ‘ved from him instructions both 
when to speak and what language to hold. ‘The great topic upon 
whicl they dé seanted, was the costliness of democratical institu- 
tions in the prese nt distressed state of the finances, the heavy 
tax im posed upon the state by paying the senators, the dikasts, 


the ekklesiasts, or citizens who attended the public assembly, etc. 
oht 


Θ 


γν 


‘Lhe state could now afford to pay only those soldiers who tou 
detence, nor ought any one else to touch the public money. 
essential, they insisted, to exclude from the political fran- 
all except a select body of Five Thousand, composed of 
ere best able to do service to the city by person and 


. 


.xtensive disfranchisement involved in this last proposi- 
sufficiently shocking to the ears of an Athenian 
ut in reality the proposition was itself a juggle, 
to become reality, and representing something far 

Antiphon and his partisans intended. Their 

to appropriate the powers of government to them- 

selves simply, without control or partnership, leaving this body 
of Five Thousand not merely unconvened, but non-existent, as a 
empty name to impose upon the citizens generally. Of this 
‘ntention. however, not a word was as yet spoken. The pro- 
Five Thousand was the theme pr ached upon by 

party orators; yet without submitting any substantive 


.e change. which could not be yet done without 


n thus indirectly advocated, the project of cutting down 

‘hise to Five Thousand, and of suppressing all the paid 

a change sufficiently violent to call forth 

For such opponents Antiphon was fully 

men who ihus stood forward in opposition, 

or at least all the most prominent, were successively 

by private assassination. The first of them who thus 

istied was Androklés, distinguished as a demagogue, or popular 
speaker, and mark d out to vengeance not only by that circum: 
stance, but by the farther fact that he had been among the most 
vehement accusers of Alkibiadés before his exile. For at this 
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time, the breach of ‘sander with issaph 43 and gniversall valent, Nor did any one dare even to uxpress 


had not yet become known at Athens, so that thi latter was stil indignation at the rders going on, much less to talk about 
supposed to be on the nt of returning home as a memvel redress or revenge, for fear that he might be communicating with 


the contemplate: oligarchic: crovernment. ATLe! / al ‘les. one ΟἹ iInkno' l conspirators. In the midst of this terrorism, 


l 

many other speakers of r timents perished in the same ll opposition ceased in the senate and public assembly, so that 
way, by unknown ‘ ‘ i band rs recian yo iths. stran ’ p ake] hs conspiring oligarchy appeared to carry an 
and gol together 

business : the victi ‘re all chos the same special g Such was the condition to whic things had been brought in 
and the deed was so ilful y perpetrat hy either director Ns. by Antiphon and the oligarchical conspirators acting 
nor instrument ever became known. After these assassinations . hi irection, at the time when Peisander and the 

— Sure, special, secret, and systematic, : iting I! n an in- \voys arrive thither retur ing from Samos. It is proba le 
known directory, like a Vehmic tribunal had continued for hat they h reviously transmitted home from Samos news of 
some time, the terror which they inspired became intense and he rupture with Alkibiadés, and of the necessity of prosecuting 
o him or to the Persian 


universal. No justice could | lad, no 11 juIry iid | Ι] - | ispiracy \ ithout farthe: view either t 
be acceptuble both to Anti- 


tuted, even for the death of the nearest an learest relative. ἶ alliance. news would probably be 


last, no man dared t nand or even to mention inquiry, look phon and Phrynichus, both of them personal eacmies of Alkibi- 


14 


upon himself as fortunate that he had ¢ i the same fal adés: especi *hrvnichus, who had propounced him to be 
is OWN person. So finished an organization, and such well-aimed ‘neanpable of fraternizing ith ες ‘carchical revolution.2 At 


blows, raised a general ief that the conspirators w muc! » rate. the plans of Antiphon had been independent of all 


more numerous than they were in reality. And as it turn 1 out iew to Pers ‘id. and had been directed to carry the revolu- 


hat there were persons among | Τὴ wl ni heft re } ἢ ac n ἢ mean of nak : exorbitant. and well-directed fear. with- 


| 
counted hearty democrats,° so at ii ismay mistrust be out any intermixture of 6. or any prospect of public benefit 
‘und the reign of terror fully matured. He had not 
from Samos to Athens, but had halted in his voyage 
allied dependencies, while the other five envoys, as 


artisan named Diotrephés, had been sent to Thasos 


cannot think that ucvydidés would use sucl in expres n to : te lsewhere ; all tor the same pul pose, οἵ putting down 
Athenian citizens: neither is it probable that Atl : - 
3 i ; . ee 1 oo ee ὠὰ ~~ ὌΝ 
employed In repeated acts of such a character ‘ upon which tne ¢ ἑ hical conspirators, ince nsed at his refusal, got 
2 Even Peisander himself had professed the strongest attachment to 1 e charge of irreligion against him and procurt d his banishment. 
democracy, « with exaggerated violence against parties suspected of ough Droysen and Wattenbach (De Quadringentorum Athenis Fac- 
oli archical pl ts, four years befor n the investigatiol wi ) 1 ΟἹ hione, pp : srilin plac e confidence, to a considerable extent, in 
the mutilation of the He it 16] ndokidés ᾿ nner of putting the facts, I consider it to be nothing better than 
sects. 36-43). mplete perversion ; irreconcilabl with Thucydidés, confounding together 
It is a fact ἃ eisander one f the pro! t ἮΝ t ‘acts unconnected in themselves as wt ll as sé parated by a long interval of 
these two occasions, four years apart nd if we e | τῷ ‘ime, and 1ΠΓΓῚ lucing unre causes, for the purpose οἵ making out, what 


(45 Bigis, sects. 4-7, p. 34 the second ty 1s] ' merely as certainly not true, that Alkibiadés was a faithful friend of the democ: 
the continuance and α nmation ¢ ι piot ry ecte nd ac il ven a sufferer 1n its behalf. 
begun on the first, an 
Alkibiadés. The latt 
joned oration, con 
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MBLY AT KOLONUS 8d 

smocracies 1 se allied cities where th hi} ‘OV : 

democ! i : in th 4 Lie a 4 it V ne re i t practice, this jecree must pre viously have been approved in the 
lishing oligarchies in their room. Peisander made 


Ténos, Andros, Karystus, Acgina, and else 


senate of Five Hundred, before it was submitted to the people 


doubil« ie ease in the present instance, and the 
these several places a regiment of three hundred 


5 


ee assed without any opposition. yn the day fixed, a fresh 
he broughi with him to Athens as a sort of body-gu d to his ἢ 


οὐ bly 1 whicl isander and his partisans caused to be 
oligarchy. He could not know until he reached ireus the r 


- . noi } 1i@ usua lace, Calied Ub i 
full suecess of the terrorism organized | ntipbon al the rest; 


ἃ 


. ynx, within the city walls, 


γ": 


t a place called oldnus. ten stadia. rather more than a 
. ; . ᾿ ‘ 
10 that he probably came urmount a greater resist- 


Kolonus was a tem- 
he actually found. 


yY was 


: : ed for t f . Su an sembly was not likely to be 
linishing ἂν ONCE, Ait arrival wa re could be little motive 
for consummating the revolut re yo ΟΣΎΝΑΙ nd, when freedom of debate was extinguished; but the 
* the utelary constitutional [10] by 1 nsferred it without the walls; 
more direct emplo it of armed force. 


| , 


he meeting, in order that they might 
First, he convoked a public assembly, 


of numerous attendance, an assem 
decree, naming ten commissioners wit! ] 


shoul listory of 
propositions for su | i ΟΝ \{ ns. They were thus also more t of PAC yf 1 armed 
ble, and to be ready b) iven day. According to the ua kta on t their own armed 
meeting against 

lela. 

ited commis 


ΝΙΝ . 
Sans themselves 


. . I ἊΝ | 4 } ~~ ἢ ὧν ° ] } 
wu i 4 Si iv @milul Lit} . γ᾽ oh Y moved the 
We may gather from § that tl places W lamed 


were am 


in his note, to any 
he usual assemblies which met in the 


leparture from the usual practice, and the employ 


12 
not 
the Board 


viii, 1). Nor has 


eference to this particular meeting 


indeed, there seems reason to Im- 

bore this same name (see Boeckh, in the 
Vy apy] nded to his translation of the Antigoné of Sophoklés, PI 

130,191: and Ross, Die Demen von Attika, pp. 10,11). Itis in tl 


' he grove 
Aundrotion and Philochor ms to imply that 1 larpokra ἢ the Eumenidés, hard by this temple of Poseidon, that Sophoklés kas 


laid the scene of his immortal drama, the Gidipus Koloneus. 


anythin ‘to do with the 


oO 
> 


confounded 


δ Gime * Compare the statement in Lysias (Orat. xii, cont. Eratosth. s. 76, p. 127} 


avyyoadeic nt ἃ by Isokratés na t_67) might τοῖο respecting the small numbers who attended and voted at the assembly by 


either to which the subsequent oligarchy of Thirty was named. 


56 

Σ HUNDRED CONSTITUTED 31 
of the celebrated Gra n; that is, th 
r Athenian citizen should have full liberty of making Four Hundred should convene Zhe Five Thousand, wnenever 


ial proposition that he chose, and that every ot! they thought proper: thus assuming the latter to be a list already 


izen should be interdicted, under heavy penalties, from pr made up and notorious, at least to the Four Hundred themselves. 

| , real fact that the Five Thousand existed nowhere 

talk and proclamations of the conspirators, as a sup- 

fictitious auxiliaries. They did not even exist as 

names on paper, but simply as an imposturous nominal 

chiefs to sever this proposition } tedly from th : ,and u agoregate. The Four Hundred, now installed, formed the entire 
it, singly and ay rt, In , the m ᾿Ξ h of th : special commission ; d ‘lusive rulers of the state.! But the mere name of the Five 
since it was the legalizing condition of eve ry ther positi hang Thousand. though it was nothing more than a name, served two 
which they ΘῚ about to n arterw: rds. Koll liberty be important purposes for Antiphon and his conspiracy. First, it 
thus 
to dis} ense with all tl} τ. tablishe ralit , Such as preill at Samos, as prool of a tolerably numerous and popular body of 


. 


ranted : k anv motiol ay rant onstitutional. al τὶ iImiutte d ot being talsely produced especially to the armament 


ty 
ΕΣ Ψ 


nary authorization by the senate, Peisander now cam rward qual, qualified, concurrent citizens, all intended to take thei 
hile tka mlaiedie nniittiene tt Yan feline σ effect : turn by rotation in exercising the powers of government; thus 
: the odium of extreme usurpation to the Four Hundred, 
ire. iO] he earliest section of the Five 
whatever were hereafter to be salaried. 3. To constitute a new \d, put into office for a few months, and destined at the 
government, a committee of five persot “a named forthwith. of that period give place to another equal section.2 Next, 
who we 
hundres 
out of this bod) 
& A body of Kou indred was thu constituted, wl! vere ft 2 Thuevd. viii δὲ ἐς TI δέκα ἄνδι διδάξοντας 


; 


a — Η 
take thei Seal IVOV, OL TPad- 


ment with unli 


5. They were to 
gi a a CVYLALWYD 
might think x 


i μὴ ὀνόματι χρῆναι 


“7 ΤΙΣ. ' ΓΎ ν | t «ft wty ᾿ ! ᾿ , 
«111. Was To Lit i€a LCALCTOUS AMON! Ll ‘ ΠῚ Ὁ}}] . ‘ C1 ] Kaé T7)1 ALT 11 Ταίτεραν κασ “Va 
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tions ot . iphon. Noone knew who these Five ‘Thousand \ Θ: Vill, 92 After the Four Hundred had already been much opposed and 


yet the resolution just adopted purported,— not that such humbled, and were on the ] ing put down) —4v δὲ πρὸς τὸν ὄχλοι 
’ me τ : AE. he ba : νγΤακις ve βούλεται ἄργε:ν 
number οἵ C1ILIZE hs 5 sii rit iT, ᾿ { { nMSTiLit ‘ Li {> PX 

yup ὁμῶς ὃ Τί Των 


. » ὀνόματι, μὴ ἃ 7 ὅστις βούλεται ἄρχειν 
exhibit them to the viev now ledge of others, — bt at uate ἡ μ © ὄντι dor, καὶ πρός τινα εἰ- 


+ 


by choice, or by lot, 


TETPAGKOCLOL OLU TOUTO οὐκ 


ι Thucyd. vii Ελϑόντ τας | ' ἡϑελῖν τοὺς πεντακισλ Us re ELVAl, Οὔτε μῆ OVTAE 
τήριον, ἄρχει: μετόχους τοσούτους, ἄντικρυς ἂν O7- 

͵ . ΓῚ a ᾽ . i 
πεντακισχιὶ ς ἀλληλους παρέξειν 


τχιλίους ἀποφανεῖν, καὶ te 
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- ῃ ‘ εὖ . . at ant1t ἐγ r) sL[essec b 
it immensely augmented the mean intimidati Β΄ ts : i : 
Ξ ne r exaccerating tl impression O 

the Four Hundt ; at home, by avec abini me ita} 


vere made 


their supposed strength. For the citizens get ral Ἶ 


to believe that there were five thou 
in the conspiracy ; while the hese partn were not 
known and could not be individually identified, r: r aggravated 
the reigning terror and mistrust ; since every man, suspecting that 
his neighbor might ibly be among them, v 
muniecate his discontent or propose means for 


— ver | aviatenecs { 
In both these two ways, the nahic and assumed CAIsven ( 


Five Thousand lent strength to the real Four Hundred con 
tors. It masked their usurpation, while it increased their hold 
the respect and fears of the citizens. 


: 


As soon as the public assembly at Kolénu 
seeming una 
they were dismissed ; 
were chosen and ‘on 
remained tO install 
be done without force, since the 
having doubt cone thither immediat 
where 
senator 
‘Lhe na 


passed, whi 


i , 
seemed more than usual 


} 


occupation of Dekeleia Ὁ. 
condition like that of a permanent 
| the citizens day and nig ii under aril 


the Four Hundred made provision. iey select d that hour of 


νοδυ 
ἔσε Twa ὲ 
Compare also 6. | 3 
1 Compare τὶ t coe nassace (Thuevd. viii, 92) cited in my previous 
ompare the ng ps a ih ' y | 
“ γι 11 ἢ — » |} ᾽ ’ 
2 See the jests of Aristophanés, about the citizens all in armor, buying 
; tT : ) τ᾽ Ἵ ’ ha ᾽ . 
their provisions in the market-place and carrying them home, in the Lysis 
trata, 560: a comedy represented about December 412 or January 411 B.c, 


three months earlier than the events here narrated. 


89 


the day when the greater number of citizens habitually went 
home, probably to their morning meal, leaving the milita:ry station, 
ith the arms piled and ready, under comparatively thin watch 
hile the general bo ly of hoplites left the station at this hour, 
according to the usual practice, the hoplites — Andrian, Tenian, 
and others — in the immediate confidence of the Four Hundred, 
were directed, by private order, to hold themselves prepared 
and in arms, at a little distance off; so that if any symptome 
uld appear of resistance being contemplated, they might at 
once interfere and forestall it. Having taken this precaution, the 
Four Hundred marched in a body to the senate-house, each man 
with a dagger concealed under his garment, and followed by 
their special body-guard of one hundred and twenty young men 
from various Grecian cities, the instruments of the assassinations 
ordered by Antiphon and his colleagues. In this array they 
marched into the senate-house, where the senators were assem- 
bled, and commanded them to depart; at the same time tendering 
to them their pay for all the remainder of the year, — seemingly 
ut three months or more down to the beginning of Heca- 
tombzon, the month of new nominations, — during which their 
functions ought to have continued. The senators were no way pre 


7 


pared to resist the decree just passed under the forms of legality 

with an armed body now arrived to enforce its execution. They 

each man as he passed the door receiving 

alary tendered to him. That they should yield obedience to 

or force, under the circumstances, can excite neither censure 

but that the y should accept, from the hands of the 

conspirators, this anticipation of an unearned salary, was a mean- 

ness which almost branded them as accomplices, and dishonored 

the expiring hour of the last democratical authority. The Four 

Hundred now found themselves triumphantly installed in tke 

senate-house ; without the least resistance, either within its walls, 
or even without, by any portion of the citizens.! 

Thus perished, or seemed to perish, the democracy of Athens, 
after an uninterrupted existence of nearly one hundred years 
since the revolution of K leisthenés. So incredible did it appear 
that the »amerous, intelligent, and constitutional citizens of Ath 


ἐ Thucyd. viii, 69, 70. 
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ens should suffer their liberties to be overvirown by a band 2 
four hundred conspirators, while the essen ΟἹ them odie 
loved their democracy, but had arms 1} re hands to defen ° 
that even their enemy and neighbor Agis, at Dekeleia, as 
hardly imagine the revolution to be a fact acta pee ne 
shall see presently that it did not stand,— nor would ἘΠ’ Κῶ 
have stood, had circumstances even been more favora a 
the accomplishment of it at all, is an incident too extraordinary 
to be passed over without some words in explanation. 7 - 
We must remark that the tremendous catastrophe and loss o | 
blood in Sicily had abated the energy of the Athenian a - 
scenerally, but especially had made them despair Οἱ thei renee 
relations ; of the possibility that they could make head = 
enemies, increased in number by revolts among their own allies, 
and farther sustained by Persian gold. I pon this a 
despair 1s brought to bear the treacherous delusion of Alki ~ 
offering them the Persian aid; that is, means of defence and s οὖ 
cess against foreign enemies, at the price ol their — γ. 
Reluctantly the people are brought, but ey are brought, Ἢ : ῳ 
tertain the proposition : and thus the conspirators = μερῶν , 
capital point, of f2miliarizing the people with the idea of ᾿ : : 
change of constitution. The ulterior success Οἱ the meaprreey | 
when all prospect ot Persian col 1, or improved ppl τὸ leone Η 
was at an end — is due to the combinations, alike — oe 
skilful, of Antiphon, wielding and organizing the united str Ἂν 
of the aristocratical classes at Athens; strength alway 5 — : - 
inoly great, but under ordinary circumstances wo king . ΤῊΝ ” 
disunited and even reciprocally hostile to each other,— seepage 
by the a.cendant democratical institutions, -- en to μὴ 
rupt what it could not overthrow. Antiphon, eer ae Εἰ 
this anti-popular force in one systematic scheme, =. ae ᾿ : 
complishment of a predetermined purpose, keeps still wit ae 
same ostensible constitutional limits. He raises no open Cor 
he maintains inviolate the cardinal point ot Athenian senna 
morality, respect to the decision οἵ the — and politica pat 
bly. as well as to constitutional maxims. But he knows . tha 
the value of these meetings, as political securities, depends ΝΜ" 
entire freedom of speech ; and that, if that — be ἜΜΕΝ, 
aed, the assembly itself becomes a null ty, or rather an instrument 


CONSTITUTIONAL MORALITY. <2 


ot positive imposture and mischief. Accordingly, he causes all 
the popular orators to be successively assassinated, so that ne 
man dares to open his mouth on that side; while on the other 
hand, the anti-popular speakers are all loud and confident, cheer- 
ing one another on, and seeming to represent all the feeling of 
the persons present. By thus silencing each individual leader, 
and intimidating every opponent from standing forward as 
spokesman, he extorts the formal sanction of the assembly and 
the senate to measures which the large majority of the citizens 
detest. ‘That majority, however, are bound by their own consti- 
tutional forms; and when the decision of these. by whatever 
means obtained, is against them, they have neither the inclination 
e courage to resist. In no part of the world has this senti- 
t of constitutional duty, and submission to the vote of a legal 
majority, been more keenly and universally felt, than it was 
among the citizens of democratical Athens.! Antiphon thus 
finds means to employ the constitutional sentiment of Athens ag 


23 
OT K } 


killing the constitution: the mere empty form, after 


ital and protective efficacy has been abstracted, remains 


Ar ἡ 
nol th 


men 


imply as a cheat to paralyze individual patriotism. 
cheat which rendered the Athenians indisposed to 

tand forward with arms in defence of that democracy to which 
were attached. Accustomed as they were to unlimited 
contention within the bounds of their constitution, they 
n the highest degree averse to anything like armed intes- 
This is the natural effect of an established 

ity, to substitute the contests of the tongue for 

and sometimes, even to create so extreme a 

latter, that if liberty be energetically assailed, 
rgy necessary for its defence may probably be 
ting. So difficult is it for the same people to have both 


qualities requisite for making a free constitution work well ip 
ordinary 


εἰ 


the 


times, together with those very different qualities requisite 


for upholding it against exceptional dangers and under trying 
emergencies. 


None but an Athenian of extraordinary ability, 


] 
" ; 
ep-seater 
! ϊ 


i regard of the Athenians for all the forms 
lished constitution, makes itself felt even by Mr. Mitford { Hist 
' Ι͵ lv. Pp 935 ) 
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like Antiphon, would have under 
; ; — μοῦ | 
constitutional feeling of his Οἱ 


of his conspiracy, and of maintall 


towards assembled and constitutional bodies, ν] 
them in secret and successive st bs directed against 
Political assassination had been unknown at Athens, a 
information reaches, since it was employed, al 

before. by the oligarchical party against E | 
of Periklés.! But this had been an individual case 
reserved for Antiphon and Phrynichus ‘ranize a band of as- 


᾿ 9 series yf re | ft 4 
sassins working 8} stematically, and a series of les 


y 
. ~ 


aeedanian kings in after 
victims one after the other. Lneé Macedonian k nes in 


4 = , ls ° “<1 Ὁ + 4 body ΒΟ 
times required the surrender of the popular orators 1n a : 


} 
} 


the authors of this conspiracy found the same enemies to de al with, 
and adopted another way of getting 
the asserbly into a tame and lite 
intimidated into giving its collective 
its large majority detested. 
As Grecian history has been usual! 
to believe that the misfortunes, an 
dation of the democratical states are brought upon them by 


class of demagogues, 0! whom Kleon, Hyperbolus, Androki 


. men : : Ι " ome FF resented 
etc., stand forth as specimens. n al ΤῈ] 


mischief-makers and revilers, : 
converting innocence into treason. 
ppiracy of the Four Hundred present 


¥* 


picture. It shows that the political e 

Athenian people were protected by 

and by the demagogues as living oreabs 

were not fictitious but dangerously real. 

existence of powerful anti-popuial eoml inatl ; | 

together for treasonable purposes when the moment appeared 

al if | "acter : | morality of the 

and tempting. It manifests the characte and morality 

leaders to whom the direction of the anti-popuilal lorce naturali' 
4 ν᾽ Ἷ p “¥* : —-. 

fell. It proves that these leaders, men of uncommon ability, τὰ 

quired nothing more than the extinction or silence of the dema 

=o g 


f shic 


. ’ 
. a 9 ᾽ γ aT) ῖ phe γι Ui 
. ὥρα Plutarch, Periklés, c. 10; Diodor xi, 77, and σι 


tory chap xlvi p 370 
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rogues, tu be enabled to subvert the popular securities and get 


possession of the gcovernment. We need no better proof to teach 


us what was the real function and intrinsic necessity of these 


demagogues in the Athenian system, taking them as a class, and 


1 
ie 


manner in which individuals among them may 


ρ 


ave performed their duty. ‘They formed the vital movement 
of all that was tutelary and public-spirited 


in democracy. Ag- 
oressive in respect to oflicial delinqu nts, they were defensive in 


the public and the constitution. If that anti-popular 


iphon found ready-made, bad not been efficient, 
r moment, in stifling the democracy, it was because 
to ery aloud, as well as assemblies to hear 

If Antiphon’s conspiracy was successful, it 
where to aim his blows, so as to strike 


oligarchy and the real defenders of 


the te rm de mavogues because it is that 
who denounce ‘lass of men here 


‘2 


itral phrase, laying aside odious 
» call them popular speakers, or oppo- 


But. by whatever name they may be called, it 


ightly to conceive their position in Athens, without 
m in contrast and antithesis with those anti-popular 

formed the indispensable barrier, and 
o such manifest and melancholy working 


hands of Antiphon and Phrynichus. 


our Hundred found themselves formally in- 


livided themselves by lot into 


number, consisting of forty 

Hundred, in order 

‘to which the people were accus 

urbed, — and then solemnized their 

nd sacrifice. ‘They put to death some 
ugh not many: they farther imprisoned and 
made large changes in the administration of 


h 


with a strictness and rigor unknown 


constitution.! 


LO have been proposed 


rin: that this must be the meaning of the words 
τὴν πόλιν. 
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among them to pass a vote of restoration to all persons under 
sentence of exile. But this was rejected by the majority in ordet 
that Alkibiadés might not be among the number; nor did they 
think it expedient, notwithstanding, to pass the law, reserving 
him as a special exception. 

They farther despatched a messenger to Agis at Dekeleia, 
intimating their wish to treat for peace ; which, they affirmed, he 
ought to be ready to grant to them, now that “the faithless De- 
mos” was put down. Agis, however, not believing that the 
Athenian people would thus submit to be deprived of their liberty, 
anticipated that intestine dissension would certainly break out, ΟἹ 
at least that some portion of the Long Walls would be found 
unguarded, should a foreign army appear. While therefore he 
declined the overtures for peace, he at the same time sent for 
reinforcements out of Peloponnesus, and marched with a consid- 
erable army, in addition to his own garrison, up to the very walls 
of Athens. But he found the ramparts carefully manned: no 
commotion took place within: even a sally was made, in which 
some advantage was gained over him. He therefore speedil) 
retired, sending back his newly-arrived reinforcements to Pelo- 
ponnesus ; while the Four Hundred, on renewing their advances 
to him for peace, now found themselves much better received, 
and were even encouraged to despatch envoys to Sparta itself! 


As soon as they had thus got over the first difficulties, and 


placed matters on a footing which seemed to promise stability, 


they despatched ten envoys to Samos. Aware beforehand of th 
danger impending over them in that quarter trom the known 


aversion of the soldiers and seamen to anything in the nature οἱ 


oligarchy, they had, moreover, just heard, by the arrival of Che- 


reas and the paralus, of the joint attack made by the Athenian 


and Samian oligarchs, and of its complete failure. Had this ev« 
occurred a little earlier, it might perhaps have deterred 
some of their own number from proceeding with the r 

at Athens, which was rendered thereby almost sure 

from the first. ‘Their ten envoys were instructed to represent 
Samos that the recent oligarchy had been established with 


yliews injurious to the city. but on 
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benefit; that thoueh the Council now installed consisted of Four 
Hundred only, yet the total number of partisans who had made 
the revolution, and vere qualified citizens under it, was Five 


lhousand ; a number greater, they added, than had ever been ac- 


embled in the Pny x underthe democracy, even for che most 


ortant debates,’ in const quence ot the unavoidable absences 

of num*“rous individuals on military service and foreign travel. 
W Dal ΒΩ action might have been viven, by this allusion to the 
ictitious ] lve Thous ind. or by 


huMovoers, 


the fallacious reference to the 
d, of the past democratical assemblies, 
> envoys carried to Samos the first tidings of the Athe- 
luti e cannot say. ‘They were forestalled by Che- 
paralus ; who, though the Four Hundred 

le his escape and hastened to Samos to 

and unexpected change which had occur- 

Instead of hearing that change described under 

ions prescribed by Antiphon and Phryni- 

irst learned it from the lips of Chzereas, who 

the extreme truth, and even more than the 

with indignation, that every Athenian who 

inst the Four Hundred rulers of the 

punished with ‘ourge ; that 


that even the wives and 


persons hostile to them were outraged ; that there 


iZ | S all n, respecting th } 
Sutl pectil Lie TI 


imber of citizens who 
issemblies, has been sometimes cited 
Thucydidés ; which is a great mis- 
itics. It is simply the alle- 

as a guarantee for truth, is 


en attended by so many as five thousand 
from believing. It is not improbable, how- 


μὰ δὼ ἕω ἜΣ “4 
inusuauy .arge number of citizens to attend. 
he allegation in part, by remarking that 
but the sanction of at least six 


rees of the assembly.” It seems to 


' : urhara } . 
cases where this large number of votes 


] } re ὁ ᾿ ᾿ 
ἱ where there was no discussion cars 


. } — 4 ᾽ 
ig, the process of voting may have 


nof a poll. So that though more 
ted, altogether, it wa‘ not necessary 


16. same assembly. 
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was a design of seizing and imprisoning the relatives of the demo 
crats at Samos, and putting them to death, if the latter refused te 
obey orders from Athens. ‘The simple narrative what had 
really occurred would have been 

the armament a sentiment of detestation 

dred. But these additional 

filled them with uncontrollable wrath, whi 


1 . Υ 
nst the known ῬΆΓΕΙΞΔΙ 


at Samos, ἢ rell as against those who had taken 
recent oligarchical conspir cy in the island. It was no 
difficulty that their han 
citizens present, νυ] 
disorderly procee lin 
But though viol 
ably checked, ἶ 
unanimous to 
decisive dec aral 
democratical manife 
character, was 
and Thrasyllus. 
grand assembly, OOK 
to maintain their dem 
with each other ; | 
with energy; to be at enmity with the Four Hundre 
and to enter into 1 a ni able communication with tl 
The whole armament swore to this compact with enthi 
nart 


ΕἸ .«ἰ 
i 


7) 


ὃρκον οἱ ἔϊ 
κινδύνων ξυνεκοινὼσ 
“ΜΊΝΩ 


ἀποστροφὴν σωτηρ 
σιν ἐών τε ch 
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ulation, every male of the military age, took the oath along νυ ἢ 


the friendly armament. Both pledged themselves to mutua? 
{ 


fidelity and common suffering or triumph, whatever might be the 


φ φ 
[ΠΟ conrest 


Doth felt that the Peloponnesians at Milétus, 
red at Athens, were alike their enemies, and 
her would be their common ruin. 
resolution, — of upholding their democracy 
ime sustaining the war against the Peloponne- 
tor peril to themselves, — the soldiers of the arma- 


took a step unparalleled in Athenian history. Feeling 


could no longer receive orders from Athens under her 
oligarchical rulers, with whom Charminus and others 

ig their own leaders were implicated, they constituted them- 

es into a sort of community apart, and held an assembly as 
tizens to choose anew their generals and trierarchs. Of those 
iiready in command, several were deposed as unworthy of trust ; 
hers being elected in their places, especially Thrasybulus and 
Lhrasyllus. Nor was the assembly held for election alone; it 
a scene of effusive sympathy, animating eloquence, and pat- 
tism generous as well as resolute. The united armament felt 
that ‘hey were the real Athens; the guardians of her constitution, 
the upholders of her remaining empire and glory, the protectors 
of her citizens at home against those conspirators who had in- 
truded themselves wrongfully into the senate-house; the sole 
barrier, even for those conspirators themselves, against the hostile 
Peloponnesian fleet. “ Zhe city has revolted from us,” exclaimed 
Thrasybulus and others in pregnant words, which embodied a 
whole train of feeling.! “ But let not this abate our courage: 
for they are only the lesser force, we are the greater and the self- 
suflicing. We have here the whole navy of the state, whereby 
we can insure to ourselves the contributions from our dependen- 
cies Just as well as if we started from Athens. We have the 
hearty attachment of Samos, second in power only to Athens 
herself, and serving us as a military station against the enemy, 
now as in the past. We are better able to obtain supplies for 


---... 


ιοὔντο ἐν σφίσιν αὐτοῖς 
λις αὐτῶν ἀφέστηκε" τοὶ“ 


καὶ ἐς πάντα ποριμωτέρων μ .9ϑ τσ. 
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ourselves, than those in the city for themselves; for it is only 


itherto kept the 
mouth of Peirzus open. If they refuse to restore to us our dem- 


through our presence al Sainos that the j have 
ocratical constitution, we shall be better able t exclude them 
from the sea than they to exclude us. ‘hat, indeed, does the 
city do now for us to second our eflorts 
tle or nothing. We have | 
send us no pay, they leave 
selves ; they are now out of condition 
eounsel, which is the great superiority ; 
counsellors, we here are better than they ; for they ha 
mitted the wrong of subverting the constitution of our common 
country, while we are striving to maintain it, and vill do our best 
to force them into the same track. Alkibi: , if we insure 
to him a safe restoration, will cheerfully bring the alliance of 
Persia to sustain us; and, even if the worst comes to the worst, 
if all other hopes fail us, our powerful naval force will always 
enable us to find places of refuge in abundance, with city and 
territory adequate to our wants.” 

Such was the encouraging languag 
sybulus, which found full sympathy in the armament, and raised 
among them a spirit of energetic patriotism and resolution, not 
anworthy of their forefathers when refugees at Salamis under 
the invasion of Xerxés. ‘lo regain their democracy and to sus- 
tain the war against the Peloponnesians, were impulses alike 
ardent and blended in the same tide of generous enthusiasm: a 
tide so vehement as to sweep before it the reluctance 
minority who had before been inclined to the oligarchical move- 
ment. But besides these two impulses, there was also a ‘hird, 
tending towards the recall of Alkibiadés; a coadjutor, if in many 


ways useful, yet bringing with him a spirit of selfishness and 


ι Thucyd. viii, 76. Βραχὺ dé τι el 


γεσϑαι τῶν πολεμίων ἡ πόλις χρῆσιμος 


pat | 


, 


μήτε ἀργύριον ἔτι εἶχον πέμπειν, GAA’ αὐτοὶ ἐπορίζοντο « 

βούλευμα χρηστὸν, οὗπερ ἕνεκα πόλις στρατοπέδων κρατεῖ" 

τοις τοὺς μὲν ἡμαρτηκέναι, τοὺς πατρίους νόμους καταλύσαντας, αὐτοὶ δὲ 
σώζειν καὶ ἐκείνους πειράσεσϑαι προσαναγκάζειν. "ἴστε 


) 


ἂν Boueioev Te χρηστὸν, παρὰ σφισι χείους εἶναι, 
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dwplicity nneongenial to the exalted sentiment now all-powerful 
at Samos. 

This exile had been the first to originate the oligarchical con- 
piracy, whereby Athens, already scarcely adequate to the ex- 
igencies of her foreign war, was now paralyzed in courage and 
torn by civil discord, preserved from absolute ruin only by that 
eounter-enthusiasm which a fortunate turn of circumstances had 
raised up at Samos. Having at first duped the conspirators 
themselves, and enabled them to dupe the sincere democrats, by 
promising Persian aid, and thus floating the plot over its first and 
greatest difficulties,— Alkibiadés had found himself constrained 
to break with them as soon as the time came for realizing his 
promises. t he had broken off with so much address as still 
to keep up the illusion that he could realize them if he chose. 
His return by means of the oligarchy being now impossible, he 
naturally became its enemy, and this new antipathy superseded 
his feeling of revenge against the democracy for having banished 
him. In fact he was disposed, as Phrynichus had trely said 
about him,2 to avail himself indifferently of either, according as 
the one or the other presented itself as a serviceable agency for 


his ambitious views. Accordingly, as soon as the turn of affairs 


at Samos had made itself manifest, he opened communication 
with Thrasvybulus and the democratical leaders,’ renewing to 
them the same promises of Persian alliance, on condition of his 


' The application of the At} ians at Samos to Alkibiadés, reminds us 


he emphatic lancuage in which Tactitus characterizes an incident in 


espects similar. The Roman army, fighting in the cause of Vitellius 

been betrayed by their general Cecina, who ens 

over to the latter: his army, however, refused to 

follow him, adhered to their own cause, and put him under arrest. Being 
afterwards defeated by the troops of Vespasian, and obliged to capitulate in 
Cremona, they released Cecina, and solicited his intercession to obtain 
favorable terms. “ Primores castrorum nomen atque imagines Vitellii 
amoliuntur; catenas δοίη (nam etiam tum vinctus erat) exsolvunt, 
rantque, ut causx suze deprecator adsistat: aspernantem tumentemquée 


{ 
lacrymis fatigant. xtremum malorum, tot fortissimi viri, proditoris opem invo 
(Tacitus, Histor. ini, 31 
vd : 
ucy δ Goes not « x pre sly mention this communication. but it Ἕ ἰὼ 


lin the words ᾿Αλκιβιάδην -ιάσμενον παρέξειν, ete. (viii. 76.) 
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own 1estoration, a ie had befo. ade to Peisander and the 
oligarchical party. Thrasybulu nd his colleacues either sin- 
ecerely believed him, or at least thought that | is restoration atiord- 
ed a possibility, not to be neglected, of obtaining Persian aid, 
without which they despaired of the war. Sucl possibility 
would at least infuse spirit into the soldiers ; while the restoration 
was now proposed without the terrible condition whic! had betore 
accompanied it, of renouncing the democratical constitution. 

It was not without difficulty, however, nor until after more 
than one assembly and discussion,! that Thrasybulus prevailed 
on the armament to pass a vote of security and restoration to 
Alkibiadés. As Athenian citizens, the soldi it | bably were 
unwilling to take upon them the reversal of a sentence solemnly 
passed by the democratical tribunal, on the ground of irreligion 
with suspicion of treason. Chey were, however, induced to pass 
the vote, after which Thrasybulus sailed over to the Asiatic coast, 
brought across Alkibiadés to the island, and introduced him to 
the assembled armament. ‘The supple exile, who had denounced 
the democracy so bitterly, both at Sparta, is correspond- 
ence with the oligarchical conspirators, kne ll how to 
himself to the sympathi 5 of the democratical assembly now be- 
fore him. He began by deploring the sentence οἱ banishm<¢ nt 
passed against him, and throwing the blame of it, not upon the 


} 


injustice ot his countrymen, but upon nis own unhappy destiny.2 


He then entered up th > pu lie prospects οἵ the moment, pled , 


ing himself with enti confident Θ to re alize the hopes ὁ ' Pe \rsiah 
alliance, and boasting, in terms not mere ly ostentatious bul even 
extravagant, of the ascendant influence which he possessed over 


Tissaphernés. ‘The satrap had promised him, so the speech went 


* Thucyd. viii, 
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on. never to let the Athenians want for pay, as soon as he once 
eame to trust them, not even if it were necessary to issue out his 
last daric or to coin his own silver couch into money. Nor 
uuld he require any farther condition to induce him to trust 
them, except that Alkibiadés should be restored and should 
become their guarantee. Not only would he furnish the Athe- 
nians with pay, but he would, besides, bring up to their aid the 
Phenician fleet, which was already at Aspendus, instead of plac- 
at the disposal of the Peloponne ians. 
‘he communications of Alkibiadés with Peisander and his 
Alkibiadés had pretended that the Great King could 


nfidence in the Athenians unless they not only restored 


. 


de mocracy. On t 11s occasion, the latter 


and the confidence of the Great King 


But though Alkibiadés 

as well as with a 

his discourse was eminently 

Various purposes which he Ccon- 
timidating and disuniting the oligarchical 
“tly of exalting his own grandeur in the 
mistrust between the 

n such full harmony wita 

it, eagerness to puf 

ter of their 

not dis 

upon VW hich his assur- 

nthusiasm, they 

and the rest, 

enemies both 

ed. were their 

aid, against theu 

Athens under the 

predominant teeling; 

sailing to Peirzeus 

knowing well — 

is own promises οἵ 

ion, stre nuously dis- 

movement, hich would have left the dep ndencies 


neeless against the Peloponnesians. As soon as the 


HIST! 

assembly broke up, he erossed over again to the mainland, under 
pretence of concerting measures with Tissapherneés to re alize hia 
recent engagements. 

Relieved substantially, thouch not in strict form, from the 
penalties of exile. Alkibiadés was thus launched in a new career. 
After having first played the game of Athens against Sparta 
next, that of Sparta against Athens, thirdly, that of Tissaphernés 
against both, he now professed to take up again the promotio! 
of Athenian interests. In reality, however, he was and had 

, 2 Ἂς es 
always been playing his own game, or obeying his own lf 
interest, ambition, or antipathy. He was at this time eager ta 
make a show of intimate and confidential communication with 
Tissaphernés, in order that h i! thereby impose upon the 
Athenians at Samos, to communicate to the satrap his recent 
election as general of the Athenian force, that his importance 
with the Persians might be enhanced, and lastly, 
backwards and forwards from 


camp, to exhibit an appearance 


» 


two. which might sow mistrust < alar in the minds 
Peloponnesians. 


habitual character, he was more 


recard to the latter purpose 


serious chance of inducing Lissa] t the Athenians, 


ue did, nevertheless, contribute to auenate Din ro! Lne 6 em" . 


ll as the enemy from him.! 


Without any longer delay in the camp Οἱ Tissaphernés than 


was necessary LO keep up Lone Tall t Ul J I an in hi 
e of Persian aid, Alkibiadés returned 
} 7 
the ten envoys sent Dy 
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. first arrival. These envoys had been 
made a considerable stay at Delo 
ce of the previous visit of Chere: 
‘h his narrative ha rovoked.? 
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ind were invited by the 
» assembled armament 


procuring a 


so loud were 
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democracy ought to.e put to death. Silence being at length 
obtained, they proceeded to state that the late revolution had 
been brought to pass for the salvation of the city, and especially 
for the economy of the public treasure, by suppressing the 

civil functions of the democracy, and thus Jeaving more 

the soldiers ;! that there was no purpose of mischief in 
the change, still less of betrayal to the enemy, which might 
already have been effected, had such been the intention of the 
Four Hundred, when Agis advanced from Dekeleia up to the 
alls; that the citizens now possessing the political franchise, 
ere not Four Hundred only, but Five Thousand in number, all 


+ 


{) W ODOT would take the lI turn in rotation for the places now 


occupit y the Four Hundred;? that the recitals of Chereas, 


rs, and therefore 
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affirming ill-usage to have been offered to the relative by amicable settlement; but if once either of 


soldiers a will be nothing 


Such were 
apologetic strain, armament reluc- 
ee mS 
conciliating the is. Thuecydidés 


Alkibiades then ren- 
sting a project which would have 


onia and the Hellespont defenceless 
| ] 
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Ilis advice doubtless turned out well 
Le mplate the state of affairs al 
propositior sailing immediat = | Pa . : 10] t whel 1e@ gave if, \ shall be inclined to doubt whe 
vived with greater ardor than befor iés, who | pru tial calculation was not rather against him, and in favor 
niready once discountenanced this dé n, nov ) iorw e impulse of the afmament. For what was to hinder the 
r i Neve | leni ‘hing up a peace with Sparta, and getting 
n into Athens to help them in maintain- 
“ven apart from ambition, this was their 


only chance, of safety for themselves ; 


tried to do it; being pre- 


r, partly, indeed, by the mutiny which arose 


more by the stupidity of the 
Alkibiadés could not really imagine 
Dey his ΠῚ indate delivered to the 
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if they remained 
eale ilate what they would do, — 


declaration ot hostility from pamos, 
rd to the foreign enemy, but even in regard 
absent soldiers / Whether we look to the 
inevitable while their 
inerving them as to the 
their utter uncertainty 
ec chance of 

rreater even than the loss of lonia, by 

is to the enemy,— we shall be disposed to con- 


Thucyd. viii, 86. Καὶ rdAAa ἐκέλευεν ἀντὶ yew, καὶ μηδὲν ἐνδιδόναι Toi 
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clude that the impulse of the armament was not nerely nataral 
but even founded on a more prudent estimate of the actual 
chances, and that Alkibiadés was notking more than fortunate ina 
sanguine venture. And if, instead of the actual chances, we look 
to the chances as Alkibiadés represented, and as the armament 
conceived them upon his authority,— name ly, that the Phenician 
fleet was close at hand to act against the Lacedzmonians in lonia. 
— we shall sympathize yet more with the defensive movement 
homeward. Alkibiadés had an advantage over every ΟἹ 
simply by knowing his own falsehoods 

At the same assembly were introduced envoys from 
bearing a mission of Τὸ cognition and an offer of aid to 
nian Demos in Samos. They came in an Atheniai 
navigated by the parali who had brought home Cher 
paralus from Samos to Athens, and had been 
a common ship of war and sent to cruise about Kul 
time, however, they had been directed to convey 
Aristophon, and Melésias,' as ambassadors from the Fou 
dred to Sparta. But when crossing the Argolic oulf, probably 
under orders to land at Prasiz, they declared against the oll 
garchy, sailed to Argos, and there deposited as prisoners the th 
ambassadors, who had all been active in the conspiracy of 
Four Hundred. ing then about t part for Samos, they 
requested by the . ians to Carry thi - their 
were dismissed by 
and with a hope that their aid would be ; 

Meanwhile the envoys returned from Samos to Athens, carry- 
ine back to the Four Hundred the unwelcome news of their total 
failure with the armament. AA little before, it appears, som: 
the trierarchs on service at the Hellespont had returned to Athe 
also, — Eratosthenés, latroklés, and o‘ hers, who had tried to turn 

: conspirators, 
but had been baffled and driven off by le democracy 


of their own seamen.2 If at Athens, the calculations of these 
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conspirators had succeeded more triumphantly than could have 


been expect eforehand, everywhere else they had completely 
miscarried ; not merely al Samos and in the fleet, but also with the 
allied dependencies. At the time when Peisander quitted Samos 
for Athens, to consummate the oligarchical conspiracy even with- 

Alkibiadés, he and others had gone round many of the 
lependencies and had effected a similar revolution in their internal 
government, in hopes that they would thus become attached to the 
new oligarchy at Athens. But this anticipation, as Phrynichus 
had predicted, was nowhere realized. The newly-created oli- 
garchies only became more anxious for complete autonomy than 
the democracies had been before. At Thasos, especially, a body 


of exiles who had for some time dwelt in Peloponnesus were re- 


called, and active preparations were made for revolt, by new for- 


tifiecations as well as by new triremes.! Instead of strengthening 
ἢ the maritime empire, the Four Hundred thus found 

had actually weakened it; while the pronounced hos- 

. armament at Samos, not only put an end to all their 


' 


ad. but rendered their situation at home altogether 


when the coadjutors of Antiphon first 

arrival of Chereas at Athens, the proc- 

racy at Samos, discord, mistrust, and 

en among their own members; together 

conviction that the oligarchy could never stand except 

a Peloponnesian garrison in Athens. 

; us. the leading minds who directed 

the majority of the Four Hundred, despatched envoys to Sparta 
for concluding peace,— these envoys never reached Sparta, being 
seized by the ] li and sent prisoners to Argos, as above stated, 
commenc he erection of a special fort at Ectioneia, the 
jecting mole which contracted and commanded, on the northern 


‘de. the narrow entrance of Peirzus, there began to arise even 
in the bosom of the Four Hundred an opposition minority affect 
ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν 
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isappointed ambition, mingled with 


rung up among a minority of the Four 


Arno! i considers τῶν ὁμοίων as a 
᾿ Last clause as follows Ee W hers as 
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he government is against them 
ing beaten in a fair race, when 
start with equal advantages, and there is nothing 
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Hundred, immediately after t ὯΝ the pruclamatior: of 
democracy at Samos among th armal it. L‘heramenés, 
or peers ; because th 
all the attributes taken toget! 
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leader of this minority,—a man of keen ambition, clever but 
unsteady and treacherous, not less ready to desert his party than 
to betray his country, though less prepared for extreme atrocities 
than many of his oligarchical comrades, began to look out for a 
good pretence to disconnect himself from a precarious enterprise. 
Taking advantage of the delusion which the Four Hundred had 
themselves held out about the fictitious Five Thousand, he insisted 
that, since the dangers that beset the newly-formed authority 
vere so much more formidable than had been anticipated, it was 
necessary to popularize the party by enrolling and producing these 
Five Thousand as a real instead of a fictitious body.! Such an 
opposition, formidable from the very outset, became still bo.der 
and more developed when the envoys returned from Samos, with 
an account of their reception by the armament, as well as of the 
delivered in the name of the armament, whereby Alkibi- 

Four Hundred to dissolve themselves forthwith, 

᾿ς approved of the constitution of the Five Thou- 

storation of the old senate. ‘To enroll the 

would be meeting the army half way; 

ial price, a compromise and recon- 


Alkibiadés had himself spoken 


formal answer, the envoys 
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5, with demagogic assiduity, to caress and keep 
ity of the Four Hundred, as well as to uphold 
id They were noway disposed te 
the fiction of the Five Thousand 

They knew well that the enroll- 

antamount to a democracy, 

t, if not in form, an annihilation 

too tar to recede with 

Samos, as well as the 

home, both within and 

instigation to them toe 


Sparta, and to secure the 


᾿ r the return of their envoys 

t eminent leaders, Antiphon and Phry- 
with ten other colleacues in all haste to 
the promise of Spartan aid 

time, the construction of the 

vith redoubled zeal; under 

us against the arma- 

their coming should be execut- 
it a Lacedwmonian 

ject every facility was provid- 
fortification ot Peirzeus, to 


mouth, was cut ott by a cross 


to join the harbor: from the 


and forming an angle with it, a 


harbor and running to the ex- 

vhich narrowed the mouth of the harbor on 
which mole it met the termination of the 
A separate citadel was thus inclosed, 
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stinct broad gates and posterns 

with facilities for admitting an enemy with- 
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‘n 1. The new cross wall was carried so as to traverse A vast 
portico, or open market-house, the largest in Peiraeus: the larger 
half of this portico thus beeame inclosed within the new citadel ; 
and orders were issued that all the corn, both actually warehoused 
and hereafter to be imported into Peirzus, should be deposite d 
therein and sold out from thence for consumption. As Athens 
was sustained almost exclusively on corn brought from Eubca 
and elsewhere, since the permanent occupation of Dekeleia, the 
Four Hundred rendered themselves masters by this arrangement! 
of all the subsistence of the citizens, as well as of the entrance 
into the harbor; either to admit the Spartans or exclude the 
armament from Samos.* 

Though Theramenés, himself one of tl . generals named under 
the Four Hundred, denounced, in conjun tion with his supporters, 
the treasonable purpose of this ne ‘citadel, yet the majority of 
the Four Hundred stood t eir resolution, and the building 
made rapid progress under the superintendence of the gen ral 
Alexiklés, one of the most 
Such was the habit of 
authority, when once co! 
mistrust arising out of the 


᾿»" 


Five Thousand unknown auxiliaries, supp 
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entorce the orders of the Four Hundred, that the 


even armed citizen hoplites, went on working at the bull lin in 


spite ot their suspicions as tO 1S design. Though not compl ted, 


*t was so far advanced as to be defensible, when Antiphon and 


Thucyd. 
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I presume that the last expression refers to facilt for admitting the 
enemy either from the sea-side, or from the I nd- »: that is to say. from 
‘he northwestern corner of the old wall of Peirseus, which formed one side 
of the new citadel. 

See Leake’s Topographie Athens, 9, 270, Germ. transl 

* Thucyd. viii, 90. di@xod 

I agree with the note in M. Didot’s translation, that this portico, or Aaue, 
open on three sides, must be considered as preéxisting ; not as having been 
first built now ; which seems to be the supposition of Colonel Leake, and 
the commentators generally. 

3 Thucyd. viii, 91, 92 ᾿Αλεξικλέα, στρατηγὸν ὄντα ἐκ τῆς ὀλιγαρχίας aal 
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Phrynicims returned from Sparta. They had gone thithe: pre 

o,— not merely their naval force, 
but their city itself, — and to purchase their own personal safety 
by making the Lacedemonians masters of Peirzus.! Yet we 
read with astonishment that the latter could not be prevailed on 
to contract any treaty, and that they manifested nothing but back- 
wardness in seizing this golden opportunity. Had Alkibiadés 


pared to surrender everythin 


been now playing their game, as he had been doing a year earlier, 
immediately before the revolt of Chios,— had they been under 
any en revetic leaders, to impel them into hearty cooperation 
with the treason of the Four Hundred, who combined at this mo- 
ment both the will and the power to place Athens in their hands. 
if seconded by an adequate force,— they might now have over- 

ir great enemy at home, before the armament at Sa- 

i have been brought to the rescue. 


Athens was saved from capture only by the 


~ 


i 


stupidity of the Spartans, we may see that the 

at Samos had reasonable excuse for their eagerness 
usly manifested to come home: and that Alkibiadés, in com- 
‘hat intention, braved an extreme danger which nothing but 
vood fortune averted. Why the Lacedemonians re- 

le, both in Peloponnesus and at Dekeleia, while Athens 
rayed, and in the very throes of dissolution, we can 


symitf * 


possibly, the caution of the ephors may have 
distrusted Antiphon and Phrynichus, from the mere immensity 
of their concessions. All that they would promise was, that a 
Lacedemonian fleet of forty-two triremes, partly from Tarentum 
and Lokri, now about to start from Las in the Laconian gulf, and 
to sail to Eubcea on the invitation of a disaffected party in that 
island, should so far depart from its straight course as to hover 
near Algina and Peirzus, ready to take advantage of any oppor- 
tunity for attack laid open by the Four Hundred.? 


91. ᾿Αλλὰ καὶ τοὺς πολεμίους ἐσαγαγόμενοι ἄνευ τειχῶν 
ν τὰ τῆς πόλεως ἔχειν, εἰ τοῖς γε σωμασι σφῶν 
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, . , : 
assertions about the imminent dangers 
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litical sentiment as himself. A third 


poi 


Aristarchus, one of the fiercest of the oli- 


᾿ ᾿ 


im, probably from mistrust, together with some 


cy irchs, followed iin, 


knichts, horsemen, or richest class in the state, 
cause of the Four Hundred. ‘The oligarchical 
hal themselves in arms, alarming exaggera- 


Alexiklés had been put to death, and 


Vase 


under armed occupation ; while at Peirzeus the 


agined that the hoplites from the city were in full 


ALLOA 


For a time all was confusion and angry 
which the slightest untoward accident might have in- 


flamed into sanguinary eivil carnage. Nor was it appeased 
except by earnest intreaty and remonstrance from the elder citi- 
zens, aided by Thucydidés of Pharsalus, proxenus or public guest 
of Athens, in his native town, on the ruinous madness of such 
"ὦ when a foreign enemy was almost at their gates. 


ri) δὲ μέγιστον, των ὁπλιτὰῶ 06 “LOC ταῦτα éBot λετο 
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Chucyd. vill, 92. 
3 Plutarch, Alkibia)d c. 26, represents Hermon as one of the assassins αἱ 


Phrynichus 
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The perilous excitement of this tempor ary ‘risis. which 


We ΡΥ 
{{{1Ὶ ntiments 


brought into full daylight every man’s real po 
proved the oligarchical faction, hitherto exagcerated 

to be far less powerful than had been imagined by 

nents. And the Four Hundred had found themselves too 
embarrassed how to keep up the semblance of their authority 
even in Athens itself, to be able to send down anv considerable 
force for the protection of their citadel at Ection: ia: though they 
were reinforced, only eight days before their fall, by at least one 
supplementary member, probably in substitution for some prede- 
cessor who had accidentally died.! Theramenés, on reaching 
Peirzus, began to address the mutinous hoplites in a tone of sim- 
ulated displeasure, while Aristarchus and his oligarchical com- 
panions spoke in the harshest language, and threatened them with 
the force which they imagined to be presently coming down from 
the city. But these menaces were met by equal firmness on 
part of the hoplites, who even appealed to Theramenés himse! 
and called upon him to say whether he thought the construction 
of this citadel was for the good of Athens, or whether it would 
not be better demolished. His opinion had been fully pronounced 
beforehand ; and he replied, that if they thought pre per to demo!) 
ish it, he cordially concurred. Without farther delay, hoplites an 


unarmed people mounted pell-mell upon the walls, and commenced 


the demolition with alacrity ; under the general shout, “ Whoever 


is for the Five Thousand in plac 0 ὶ δ Η indred, let him 
lend a hand in this work.” ‘b lea of 1 | democracy was 
in every one’s mind, but no 


the imaginary Five Thou 
demolition seems to have 


} 


to have been completed until 
hoplites released Alexiklés from 
injury.2 


' See Lysias, Urat. ¥3 
only eight days a me 
three distinct times in t 
has all the air of truth. 
*Thucyd. viii, 92. 93. 
against Theokrinés (c. 17, p. 1343), 
to this destructi * t] 


tne Athenian character. 
olivarchical as well a 


his person, 
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wo things deserve notice, among these details, as illustrating 


Though Alexiklés was vehemently 


s unpopular, these mutineers do no harm to 


but content themselves with putting him under arrest. 
Next. they do not venture to commence the actual demolition of 
the cit: del. until they have the formal sanction of Theramenés, 
one of the constituted generals. The strong habit of legality, 


implante din all Athenian citizens by their democracy, — and the 
care, even in departing from it, to depart as little as possible, — 


ee NE 
stand | lainly evidene proceedings. 


ις 


TT! fatal shock to the ascendency 
. Ψ 


A 


ie events οἵ 


they assembled on the morrow as 

and they appear now, when it was too 

eted one of their members to draw up a real 
to the fiction of the Five Thousand.! Meanwhile 


ἢ Peireus, having finished the levelling of the new 
took the still more important step of entering, 


into the theatre of Dionysus hard by, in 


vere, 
he verge of Munychia, and there holding a 
»robably under the convocation of the general 


rant to the forms of the anterior democracy. 
resolution of adjourning their assembly to 


temple of Castor and Pollux, the Dioskuri, in 


on chiefly deserves notice from its erroneous men- 
turn of the Demos from exile, betraying a com- 
events in the time of the Four Hundred and 
| irt v 
nro Polystrato, c. 4, p. 675, Reisk. 
fided to Polystratus, a very recent member of the Four 
y less unpopular than the rest. In his de- 
he democracy, he pre tended to have under- 


is will. and to have drawn up a list contain- 


provadl 


nine thousand names 1nst ad ot tnousan l. 


ι 
this meeting of the Four Hundred, that 
trongly recommending concord, I[lep’ 


ἐν | 


if may pr i 
: ~ " ᾿ 
Antiphon delivered 


O01 ας. All his ek 


required just now, to bring back the 
ito anit ἃ action. Philostratus (Vit. So 
r.) expresses great admiration for thie aration, 
both by Harpokration and Suidas. See 


Beredsamkeit, Beilage ii, p. 276. 


oligarchical party, 1 possible, 1 
phistar. c. XV, Pp. 500. ed. Olea 
which is several times allud d to 


Westermann, Gesch. der Gri 
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the city itself and close under the acropolis; whither they imine- 
diately marched and established themselves, still retaining their 
arms. So much was the position of the Four Hundred changed, 
that they who had on the preceding day been on the aggre: 
against a spontaneous outburst of mutineers in Peireu 

now thrown upon the defensive against a formal as embly, all 
armed, in the city, and close by their own senate-house. 
themselves too weak to attempt any force, they sent deputies to 
the Anakeion to negotiate and offer concessions. They engaged 
to publish the list of Zhe Five Thousand, and to convene them 
for the purpose of providing for the periodical cessation and 
renewal of the Four Hundred, by rotation from the Five T 
sand, in such order as the tter themselves 1011} determin: 


But they entreated that time might be allowed for effecting this, 
and that internal peace might be maintained, without which there 
was no hope of defence against 

the hoplites in the city itself joines 

and took part in the debates. 


being no longer 
were now again loose 
opened, for the 


Samos, with the 


patriotism avainst 
dispersed, after naming 
bly, to brine about the 
of Dionysus. 
On the day, ἕ at tne , Wi this as nbly in tl theatre 


news rap 


} » αὖ 
fm é aé 
τερον ἣν ἢ πρότε 
pov, καὶ ἔἐφοβε μάλις I τοῦ παντὸς πολιτικοῦ. 
" ΓΒπογά. Vill, 995. ξυνεχωρῆσαν δὲ WoT ἐς ἡμέραν ἡ ΤΥ éxxAnoley 


ποίησαι ἐν τῷ Διονυσίω πε 


The definition of time must here allude to the morrow, or to the dav fe 


lowing the morrow: at least it seems impossible that the city could be let 
θηρῶν than this interval without a government. 


νυ 
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through Peireus and Athens, that the forty-two triremes under 
the Lacedzemonian Avesandridas, having recently quitted the 
harbor of Megara, were sailing along the coast of Salamis in the 
direction towards Peirzus. Such an event, while causing uni 
versal consternation throughout the city, confirmed all the previ- 
ous warnings of ‘Theramenés as to the treasonable destination of 
the citadel recently demolished, and every one rejoiced that the 
demolition had been accomplished just in time. Foregoing their 
intended assembly, the citizens rushed with one accord down to 
Peirzeus, where some of them took post to garrison the walls and 
the mouth of the harbor; others got aboard the triremes lying 
in the harbor: others, again, launched some fresh triremes from 
the boat-houses into the water. Agesandridas rowed along the 
shore, near the mouth of Peirzeus; but found nothing to promise 
concert within, or tempt him to the intended attack. Accordin 


gly, 


he passed by and moved onward to Sunium, in a southerly direc- 
tion. Having doubled the Cape of Sunium, he then turned his 
of Attica northward, halted for a little 


ikus and γα, and presently took station at 


when they found that he passed by Peirzus 
attack, the Athenians knew that his destina- 

rainst Eubcea; which to them was hardly less 

since their main supplies were derived 
Accordingly, they put to sea at once with all 
which could be manned and got ready in the harbor. 
the occasion, coupled with the mistrust and 

r,and the absence of their great naval force 

raw and ill-selected, and the 


armament inefii ystratus, one of the members of the 


Four undred, perhaps others of them also, were aboard; men 


Ἢ 


who had an interest in defeat rather than victory.” Thymocha- 
Thucyd. viii, 94. 

* Lysias, Orat. xx, pro Polystrato, c. 4, 

From another passage in this oration, it would seem that Polystratus was 
in command of the fleet, possibly enough, in conjunction with Thymo- 
charés, according to a common Athenian practice (c. 5, p. 679). His son, 
who defends him, affirms that he was wounded in the battle. 

Diodorus (xiii, 34) mentions the discord among the crews on board these 
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rés, the admiral, conducted them round Cape Sunium to Eretria in 
Eubcea, where he found a few other triremes, which made up his 
whole fleet to thirty-six sail. 

He had scarcely reached the harbor and disembarked, when, 
without allowing time for his men to procure refreshment, he 
“ound himself compelled to fight a battle with the forty-two ships 
of Agesandridas, who had just sailed across from Ordpus, and 
was already approaching the harbor. ‘This surprise had been 
brought about by the anti-Athenian party in Eretria, who took 
care, on the arrival of ‘Thymocharés, that no provisions should be 
found in the market-place, so that his men were compelled to 
disperse and obtain them from houses at the extremity of the 
town; while at the same time a signal was hoisted, visible at 
Oropus on the opposite side of the strait, less than seven miles 
broad, indicating to Agesandridas the precise moment for 
his fleet across to the attack, with their crews fres] 
morning meal. Thymochareés, on seeing the approach of 
enemy, ordered his men aboard ; but, to his disappointment, many 
of them were found to be so far off that they could not be brought 
back in time, so that he was compelled to sail out and meet the 
Peloponnesians with ships very inadequately manned. Ina battle 
immediately outside of the Kretrian harbor, he Was, after a short 
contest, completely defeated, and hi ‘t driven back u 
shore. Some of his ships escaped 
post garrisoned by the Athenians 


tria; yet not less than twenty-two triremes { the whole 
2 i, i Livi 


- 


᾿ 


thirty-six, fell into the hands ot Avgesandridas, and a large pro- 
portion of the crews were slain or made prisoners. Of those 
seamen who escaped, too, many found their death from the hands 
of the Eretrians, into whose city they fled for shelter. On the 
news of this battle, not merely Eretria, but also all Eubea, 
except Oreus in the north ie li , Which ‘as settled by 
Athenian kleruchs,— declared its revo rom Athens, which 
had been intended more than a year before, and took measures 
for defending itself in concert with Agesandridas and the Boo 
tians.! 


1 


ships under Thymocharés, almost the only point ic] learn from his 
meagre notice of this interesting period 


: Thucyd. Vill, 5; viii, 95. 
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ΠῚ could Athens endure a disaster, in itself so inmense and 
aggravated, under the present distressed condition of the city. 
Her last fleet was destroyed, her nearest and most precious island 
torn from her side; an island, which of late had yielded more to 
her wants than Attica itself, but which was now about to become 
a hostile and aggressive neighbor:.! The previous revolt of Eubcea, 
occurring thirty-four years before, during the maximum of 
Athenian power, had been even then a terrible blow to Athens, 
and formed one of the main circumstances which forced upon her 
the humiliation of the Thirty years’ truce. But this second re- 
volt took place when she had not only no means of reconquering 
the island, but no means even of defending Peirzus against the 
blockade by the enemy’s fleet. The dismay and terror excited 
by the news at Athens was unbounded, even exceeding what had 
been felt after the Sicilian catastrophe, or the revolt of Chios. 
Nor was there any second reserve now in the treasury, such as 
the thousand talents which had rendered such essential service 
on the last-mentioned occasion. In addition to their foreign 
dangers, the Athenians were farther weighed down by two intes- 
tine calamities in themselves hardly supportable, — alienation of 
their own fleet at Samos, and the discord, yet unappeased, within 
their own walls; wherein the Four Hundred still held provision- 
illv the reins of government, with the ablest and most unscru- 
pulous leaders at their head. In the depth of their despair, the 
Athenians expected nothing less than to see the victorious fleet 
of Agesandridas — more than sixty triremes strong, including the 


ent captures — off the Peirzeus, forbidding all importation, 


and threatening them with approaching famine, in combination 


with Agis and Dekeleia. The enterprise would have been easy 
for there were neither ships nor seamen to repel him; and his 
arrival at this critical moment would most probably have enabled 
the Four Hundred to resume their ascendency, with the means 


as well as the disposition to introduce a Lacedzmonian garrison 


' Thucyd. viii, 95 ἐὶ how what Eubcea became at a later period, 866 
Demosthenés, De Fals. Legat. c. 64, p. 409: τὰ ἐν Εὐβοίᾳ κατασκευασϑη. 
and Demosthenés, De Corona, ο.71 ; <2 

t¢ Εὐβοίας ὑρμωμένων ληστῶν γέγονε, etc 
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“αὐ agaccom)ly : j e 4 vx. ἐὺ} : Ὃ!] ) : ) , . . . 
irst assembly held in the Pnyx of vere also held, rhich nomothetze, dikasts, and other in- 
‘ive Hundred. etc.. were renewed: r which many other ats . 1 . . 
Five Hundrs , were ren ἱ ' titutions essential to the working of the democracy, were constr 


Various other votes were also passed ; especially one, on 


heavy arms should be of the Five nousand , 8 | fo that body the proposition of Kritias, seconded by Theramenés,! to restore 
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eydidés bestows marked eulogy upon the general spirit of 
i¢ harmony which now reigned at Athens 
political proceedings of the people.® But 
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the belief, as he has been sometimes 
in point of fact, that they now intro- 
Putting an end to the oligarchy, and 
Hundred, they restored the old democracy 
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the diobely, or distribution of two oboli to each citizen on occw 
sion of various religious festivals. Such distribution continued 
without interruption ; though per he number of occasions on 
which it was made may have been lessened. 

How far or under what restriction, any reéstablishment of 
pay obtained footing during the seven 
Hundred and the Thirty, we cannot say. 
undecided, we can show, that within a year after the deposition of 
the Four Hundred, the suffrage of the so-called Five Thousand 
expanded into the suffrage of all Athenians without exception, or 
into the full antecedent democracy. A memorable decree, passed 
about eleven months after that event,—at the commencement 
of the archonship of (Glaukipp (June 
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from Thucydidés that their prudence and moderation were exem 
plary. The eulogy, which he bestows in such emphatic terms 
upon their behavior at this juncture, is indeed doubly remark- 
able:! first, because it comes from an exile, nct friendly to the 
democracy, and a strong admirer of Antiphon; next, because the 
juncture itself was one eminently trying to the popular morality, 
and likely to degenerate, by almost natural tendency, into excess 
of reactionary vengeance and persecution. ‘Lhe democra 

now one hundred years old, dating from Kleisthené: 

years old, even dating from the final reforms of 

Periklés ; so that self-covernment and political 

part of the habitual sentiment of every man’s 

in this case by the fact that Athens v as 

but an imperial democracy, having dependenci 

a moment when, from unparalleled previous disasters 


᾿ Β : . 
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able to keep up the strus 
knot of her own wealthiest citizens, taking advanta 
weakness, contrive, by a tissue of fraud and force not k 

tious than skilfully combined, to concentrate in their own hands 
the powers of the state, and to tear from their countrymen the 
security against bad government, the sentiment of equal citizen 
ship, and the long-established freedom of speech. Nor is this 
all: these conspirators not only plant an oligarchical sovereignty 
in the senate-house, but also sustain that sovereignty by inviting 
a foreign garrison from without, and by betray ing Athens to her 


Do ὦ a . ry 7 : “ ᾿ 
Peloponnesian enemies. ‘Two more deadly injuries it is imposgi- 


may be mitigated; partly on the 
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passed while his father was afraid to 
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Lysias bear date after the Thirty, must b 
' This testimony of Thucydidés is 
assertions in the Oration xxv, of Lysias (4 
about great enormities now committed by t! 
ford copies these assertions as if they were ret 
time four years afterwards (History of Greec« 
5 Thucyd. viii, 68. 
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ble to imagine; and from neither of them would Athens have 


escaped, if her foreign enemy had manifested reasonable alacrity. 
Considering the immense peril, the narrow escape, and the im- 
paired eondition in which Athens was left, notwithstanding her 
we might well have expected in the people ἃ violence οἵ 
every calm observer, while making 


*S~CAWC, 
reactionary hostility such as 


allowance for the provocation, must nevertheless have condemned ; 


and perhaps somewhat analogous to that exasperation which, un- 


ery similar circumstances, had caused the bloody massacres 
And when we find that this is exactly the occasion 
las. an observer rather less than impartial, selects 

σοοῦ conduct and moderation, we are made 
1 habits which their previous democ- 


of tl 


implanted Ἢ them, and which now served as a 


ic POO 


impulse of the actual moment. They had be- 


ith the cementing force of a common sentiment ; 
irned to hold sacred t 
their worst enemy ; and what was of not 


᾿ 


; 
he inviolability of law and jus- 


en in respect to 

uency and freedom of political discussion had 

taught them not only to substitute the contentions of the tongue 
word, but also to conceive their situation with 


its present and prospective liabilities, instead of being hurried 


less moment, the freq 


ΤΟΙ those ΟἹ the 8 


by blind retrospective vengeance against the past. 
few contrasts in Grecian history more memorable 


aWay 
i nere are 


or more instructive, than that between this oligarchical conspiracy, 
conducted by some of the ablest hands at Athens, and the demo- 


eratical movement going on at the same time in Samos, among 


the Athenian armament and the Samian citizens. In the former, 
we have nothing but selfishness and personal ambition, from the 


beginning : first, a partnership to seize for their own advantage 
the powers of government; next, after this object has been 
accomplished, a breach among the partners, arising out of disap- 
pointment alike selfish. We find appeal made to nothing but 
the worst tendencies ; either tricks to practise upon the credulity 


of the people, or extra-judicial murders to work upon their fear. 


In the latt2r, on the contrary, the sentiment invoked is that of 
common patriotism, and equal, public-minded sympathy. That 


1 See about the events in Korkyra, vol, vi, ch. l, p. 283. 
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which we read in Thucydidés,— nthe soldiers of the arma- 
ment and the Samian citizens. 1 or themselves to each other 


‘acy to maintain harmony 


prose-ute energetically the 


ror acral ar } : ’ bare 1an ᾿ μ ᾿ ὃ 
war against ponn 1S, Oo remain at enmity with 


the oligarchical conspirators at Athens, is a scene among the 
most dramatic and inspiritine which occurs in his history.! More- 
over, we recognize at Samos the same absence of reactionary 


«a 


vengeance as at Athen tter the attack of the oligarchs. Athe- 


nian as well as Samian, has been repelled; although those oli- 
garchs had begun by assassinating yperbolus and others. 
There is throughout this whole democrati | movement at Samos 

nerous exaltation of 1mon sentiment over personal, and 


nents 


correspona 

vidual, nor in 

movement appear at al hy of the particular seasons in 
becomes capable 
motions, though 
than transitory, 
have their toundati in vell f sentiment whi i are not even 
at other times wholly extinct, but count among the manifold forces 


tending to 


- human 
action. Eve 

a luminous {ι 

through them 

impulse, through 

Grecian democrac\ 

patriotic communion: sometim« 

ascene at Samos, with overwhelmi 

an unanimous multitude; mor 

such as gave some chance 


making successful appeal ublic feeling against corruption or 
a 22a Ρ soa +; ha - ‘ ma ‘ 42 . 
selfishne . If γι ii Al ΕἸ ΠΟΥΘΙΠΘΕΟῚ Ἢ οἵ An iphon and his 
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fellow-conspirators at Athens, contemporaneous with the democrat- 
‘cal manifestations at Samos, we shall see that not only was no 
such generous impulse included in it, but the success of their 
scheme depended upon their being able to strike all common and 
active patriotism out of the Athenian bosom. Under the “ cold 
shade” of their oligarchy — even if we suppose the absence of 
cruelty and rapacity, which would probably soon have become rife 
had their dominion lasted, as we shall presently learn from the 
history of the second oligarchy of Thirty — no s sntiment would 
have been left to the Athenian multitude except fear, servility, or 

a tame and dumb sequacity LO leaders whom they neither 
chose nor controlled. To those who regard different forms οἵ 
rovernment as distinguished from each other mainly by the feel- 


7 Ἰ 


ings which each tends to inspire in Magistrates ἃ ‘ell as citizens, 
the conte mporal ἃ cenes ot Athe ἢ a id Samos will suggest 
instructive comparisons between Grecian oligarchy and Grecian 


democracy. 


rHE DEPOSITION 
ARRIVAL OF CYRUS 


deposed 


months of danger 
t within the erTasp of 
the restoration of her 


5 


cumstances, has been amply 
he military and naval operations on 


: 7,» . 
contemporaneous with the political diss 


Peloponnesian fleet of 


94 


nine y 


owever, 


he did not 


} 
epenacn 1es οἱ 


by colonial ties, 8. 


force in the 165] +: and the news of this danger he em. 
pire in a fresh quarter, wit onvey ‘hios, alarmed Strom- 
bichidés, the commander of the henian besieging armament 
Though the Chians — drivet lespair by increasing famine as 
well as by want of relief from Astyochus, an 


increased their fleet [0 thirty-six triremes again 


thirty-two, by the arrival of tweive ships u 


? 


from Milétus during the absence of Astyochus “Al Rhodes 

sallied out and fought an obstinate naval battle against the Athe- 
nians, with some advantage, yet Strombichidés felt compelled 
immediately to carry away twenty-four triremes and a body of 
hoplites for the relief of the Hellespont. Hence the Chians 
became sufficiently masters of the sea to provision themselves 


ι Thucyd. viii, 44, 45 
3 Thucyd. Viil, 61, 62 ( εΛλασσοὶ ἔχοι rec means ἃ certain success, not 
δι 


very decisive. 
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Athenian armament and fortified post still 
Astvochus also was enabled to recall 


lve triremes to Milétus, and thus to strengthen 


.ve been the ». when the oligar 
wn and in the camp at Samos, were 
‘conspiracy ὁ ady recounted, and when 
were divided in opinion, Charminus siding 


.and Diomedon against it. Apprized of the 


A 


tyochus tl ought it a favorable opportunity 
t up to the harbor of Samos, and 
Athenians were in no condition to leave 
lingly returned to Milétus, where he again 
expectation, Τὶ al or pret nded, of the arri- 
:, But the discontent of his own troops, 
san contingent, presently became uncontrol- 
murmured at the inaction of the arma- 
ious moment οἵ disunl n in the Athenian 
the insidious policy of Tissaphernés in 
strength without result; a policy still 

me to their feelings by his irregul: 
pay and provision, which caused serious 
eir clamors, Astyochus was compelled to 
sembly, the r solution of which was pro- 
liate battle. He accordingly sailed from 
one hundred and twelve triremes 
of Mykalé immediately opposite Sa- 
an hoplites to cross the promontory by 


The Athenian fleet, now consisting of 


ζ 


in the absence of Strombichidés, was then 

on the mainland of Mykalé; but the pub 

taken by the Peloponnesians to fight becoming 

etired to Samos, not being willing to engage 

It seen ave been during this last al of inaction 
on the part of Astyochus, that th oligarchical party in Samos 
made their attempt and miscarried ; the reaction from which at 


' Thucyd. viii, 63 *Thucyd. viii, 78, 79. 
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tempt brouglt 


manifestat 


tw 
Μετ 
waar 
ΠΝ 


ng 


"1]]]! 
IL eae Aa eae aa ni: 
Se lime ta {ΠῚ} 


Ἵ 
vé 


with the 

and even 
whence he 

1 of his triremes, 
the storm and 


at this moment 


brought back all 


on unopposed to Byzantium, a 
ce secret invitations 
induced to revol 


e Athenian 


dos.thus enabling 


the Bosphot us 


nersonese 

us broke out 
Unpaid, 
to talk 


| ray ed 


. ooo Pal 
icorruptidie 
i 


rian commander, 


who being mostly 


ot the Pelopon 
loud complaints 


Peloponnesian 
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oe I oOowever, on 


δ eee, re ie eee ' wn side, as | ng wrongtully demolished 
The Milesians, also, disp] d and alarmed at th hich εἰ —— ee ee ᾿ cere 


Ἂν ’ Α ᾿ ° ᾿ ; . a sme ma » +h ΟἹ ᾿ if CeSsaryv + (" fi 
Tissaphe rnés had built in their town, wat in Op} ῃ : we Un u ul 1c 'ν mie ary to put for 
attackine it by surori a “ 1] wa Te », ror the purp strengthening the nego- 

Lan i ilu WU Ul pl Cc ALiIU oe cA I rl i. | ἱ ; x 
oven’ tn διδῶ τὰ ἜΣ (Srey tia f hi at Sparta, soothing the impatience of the 
sympathized in this proceeding, yet th sen dain : ent, an ciliating the 1 Mindaru ἐς He 
Lichas nred it nal Ἔν an i that the Phenician fleet ws he point of arriving 

| © UvUCLSUul cl | 7% . ali in mat Ln | li¢ ὶ 
thev. as well as the οἱ at δ οἷ Yat a rey ᾿ ἷ pe iu amphyilia, and that he was αὶ ing thither to meet 
bout l ft ἰ ubservient to ‘Tissanhern vit cs ull ore Ξ lt, | the purpose of bringing it ἶ he seat of war to coop- 
limits. and ven to cou hi he aaa e subservier P ; eloponn 5 He invited Lichas to accompany 
war should be prosperously terminated. \ nena ἐς ἜΠΗ raged t s at Milétus, as deputy during 
matters αἷς δὰ ει eer : ib vitl to furnish pay and maintenance to the 
thority of Mj 1] OV 
to hate him veh. ar Ye ne ᾿ δ, ' : N , a ew commander thout any experience of the 

tterward imposed upon by this plausible 

ar prospect of so power- 

He despatched an officer named Philippus 

ried out t] δ il hele tine ete ied a ee h two triremes round the Triopian Cape to Aspendus, while 
that the Niliesians, instead 8 {ΠῚ ΠῸ autonomy, accor line ἶ ni 7 ease Fk, sand. 5 . , 

; ee ere again was a fresh delay of no inconsiderable length 
the general promises of Sparta. wi v 4 er fram hw . > 
ever and tint ὁ ee ε ᾿ ’ τῇ ' , iphernes was absent at Aspendus, on this ostensible 

ἧς ABR LUOAL IT Crlal Abie iad rs Ι roinat -apreal 
᾿ ᾿ nNurp Some time elapse vefore Mi arus was undecelvec 
much better than Snvarta. purpose. eines 5. d before Mindaru 8 inde " ᾿ 
ἐν ee” ᾿ r Philippus foun he Phenician fleet at Aspendus, and was 
Ssuvporaina Π ΟἹ the arm I we . ἶ ! 


ai 


’ ' ; "ἡ th tore t first Tul uh pe that it was really coming onward. 
in end, wne Niindaru arrived f m Spa adm I ‘ 
[ i ; it i Ι Ln i vy ft Liles i )- 1} ὴ neretorore 
supersede Ἷ yochus ho was immon k his 


ire. otn rmokrates d some 


artur ot] | 2 ; was nothing better tl delay 1 delusi » Phenician 
er 7 Sans eet — hips were one ndre nd forty-seven in number; a fleet more 
availed emse:ves 118 Opportunity t vo to nart { | ; Ὑν , "CY J 
. pee SO ' = ritime war, 11 brought up te 
purpose o ἰ rin? com piaints avalinst lissapherné i! nee _ ὙΠ ᾿ thi 
. — ic ISLYV. I ΩΣ hernes atrrected to think that this wag 
latter on his part sent thither an envoy named Gaulites. ; arian. 


henna ee eee ee a small force, ἃ] f the majesty of the Great King; who 
srought up in equal familiarity with the Greek and Karian lan- 


εἰ ει 


' ie oe με : ' : ᾿ ad commanded a fleet of three hundred sail to be fitted out for 
guages, both to defend himself against the often-repe ἢ; , ι ' ᾿ 
, le waited for some time in pretended expectation 


I. 


Chucyd. viii, 87. 


et 
2 Thue 


nucyve 
lucy 


l. Vill, μ Λίχας οἱ ΤῸ a ς, mya. Tia ‘hucyd. viii, 87 ‘his greater total, which Tissaphernés pretended that 


σαφέρνει καὶ is specified by Diodorus at three hundred 


καί ἐπιϑεραπ gn any precise number ( Diodor. xiii, 38, 42, 


τε avrTy Kal 


quent occasion, too, we hear of the Phenician fleet as intended 
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that more ships were on 


ot the 


strances 
Presently arrived the 

nian triremes, exhil 

satrap. He 


fleet to delude 


too had 


his coun 


eet Tissaphernés at As] 


! 
rne 


» send the fleet to 
to send it to 
promise was 


had no inten 
But he 


1 


ber. at leneth 


La ( la a 
Athe 


1υἹ 


their way, di ling a Σ ive for bringi his lar € m P 


Phenicia to Aspendua 


"146 
lia 


henician ships, Mirda 
the perfidious Tissa. 
y of the la‘ter, though 

performed that duty 
to conduct his fleet to 
‘us, who still con- 
onnesian fleet 1— 


had 


ε : ; 
» disturbances in Rhodes 


icting thirteen whicl 


ut in motion 
it reach the 
some days at 

Sut 


fty-five 


laced seouts 
i 


ODDOSIL@e 


of any move- 
he employed 
' Eresus, 
ody of three 
\naxander, 
ympathizers, 


5 


n carrying E 


ould move nol 

The course which 
to take, was to 881] 
separates the 


Mimas on th 


*7 
Salli 1 


know ledge ot 


Visioning his ships 


te and rr 


or sea-side. Havin ᾿ 


Chios, he took an easty 

to his left hand, 

harbor called Karte 

stopped LO 

the are of 

nlose on the Asiatic 

halted for supper. 

part of the night 

northward and opposite Methymna, by the next day’s morning 
meal: then still hastening forward after a short halt, he doubled 
Cape Lektum, sailed along the Troad and d Tenedos, and 
reached the entrance of the Hellespont before midnight 


+ 


his ships were distributed at Siceium, Rheteium, and other 


neighboring places.! 


'Thucyd. viii, 101. The latter portion of 


distinct ; the earlier portion less 80 


104 ee a ee te eee μὰ 


reached the opening of the les] ‘+t when Ζ Al aml » HUW pposite to and almost within a of the 


’ 


barely apprized of its departu rom n1os. nen | All [810 ἃ ᾿ thym , its progress could » longer 


along Troad, 


new fact which ex} 


which he tells us, far fh 


words 


dinary (such as, 


‘ t Ἵ Ι͂, ᾿ ᾽ 
them), he would στ, sap 


Ἵ 


pal tl 


the 1’ 
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in the 


sea. contrived to escape most 
loss, however, of four tri 
crew on board, near tha 


aoa 


s: the crews of the other tliree 


was now joined by the Squadron 
ν οἱ ἢ 


ighty-six triremmes strong, 


trving to storm Elaiis. Failin.s ix 


s. Be%ore all could 


d in haste from Ere- 


uts had been eluded and all 


yponnesian triremes, which had 


was broucht to 


He llespont. by 
Ϊ . 


or on the 
quitted I 


at Abydo 


his plat 


squadron, und r 


him to 


iS Was not very far from 


site Dar lan Is. 


lil 
tical manceevring 
have been little 
sicilix ἢ €X- 
. to] ] Wy a re 
| o ἢ llowed by 9 
naval battle the narrov r Ξ Hellespont. Muindaru 7 ate ul, Dy the defeat of Lhymo- 
ete one eG HE ᾿ alae : ; | a, their spirit had been so sadly 
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anything exce 
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little while before, the revolt of Byzantium. But,on the other 
against het hand, as soon as the Athenian fleet had left Sestos, Mindarus 
sailed from his station at Abydos to Eleus, and there recovered 
all the triremes captured from him at Kynosséma, which the 
Atheniags had there deposited, except some of them which were 


so much damaged that the inhabitants of Eleus set them on 


that which now began to constitute a far more important 
was, the difference of character between 
Pharnabazus, and the transfer of the Pelo- 


ot the former to that of the 


alter. Lis 


Pr loy onnesians, ha y his treacherous promises and bribes ener- 


vated all their proceedings for the last year, with the deliberate 
vie\ ' wasting both the belligerent parties. Pharnabazus was 
who set himself to strengthen them 

‘Il as by money, and who labored hard 

power; as we shall find him laboring 

3 alterwards, to bring about its par- 

forward, Persian aid becomes a 

*; and in the main — first, through the 

zus, next, through those of the younger Cyrus 

For we shall find that while the Pelo- 

ponnesians are for the 1 part well paid, out of the Persian 
treasury, the Athenians, destit [ any such resource, are com- 
ions which they can levy here and 

or accepted right ; and to interrupt for 

nost promising career of success. ‘Twenty- 

when Sparta had lost her Persian 


ian ‘leleutias tried to appease the mutiny 
[ “ 


’ 


telling them how much nobler it was 


,° 


VY Inewuns Οἱ 


; their own swords, than 
Ὁ obtain it by | ing to the foreigner - and probably the 


Athenian generals, during these previous years of struggle, tried 


broad enough 
broad . for it was not a | ' | Ael bell γ᾿, ἴ, Ompuare a like exclamation, under nobler 
᾿ ' circumstan: 1 the Spartan Kallil as, Aenoph. Hellen. i. 6. 7 
:] υ ὃ 


Sec. 


siuilar appr 


loponne- 

ry) } ᾿ ᾽ ΜΒ 4} Ἂ ἠ 
(rom ] harbadazus ) ‘ ; I [1 uc Inore 
revious dagecel I issapnhernes. ΠΟΘΙ the ine 


nee of thi ntiment, they r liiy lent aid he inhabitants 


ν . } ’ . | ° ] γ 
οἱ Antandrus in CApeine Dis gener AArsakes With the fersian 


. ] 1 | . 4 7 ὁ ὁ + , 
garrison. Arsakes had recently mmitted an act of murderous 


perfidy, under the influence of some unexplained pique, against 
the Delians established at Adramyttium: he had summoned their 
principal citizens to take part as allies in an expedition, and had 
caused them all to be surrounded, shot down, and massacred 
during the morning meal. Such an act was more than sufficient 
to excite hatred and alarm among the neighboring Antandrians, 
who invited a body ot Peloponnesian hoplites trom Abydos, 
across the mountain range of Ida, by whose aid Antandrus was 
liberated from the Persians.! 

In Milétus, as well as in Knidus, Tissaphernés had already 
experienced the like humiliation: 2 Lichas was no longer alive to 
back his pretensions: nor do we hear that he obtained any result 
from the complaints of his envoy Gaulites at Sparta. Under 
these circumstances, he began to fear that he had incurred a 
weight of enmity which might prove seriously mischievous, nor 
was he without jealousy of the popularity and possible success of 
Pharnabazus. The delusion respecting the Phenician fleet, now 
that Mindarus had openly broken with him and quitted Milétus, 
was no longer available to any useful purpose. Accordingly, he 
dismissed the Phenician fleet to their own homes, pretending to 
have received tidings that the Phenician towns were endangered 
by sidden attacks from Arabia and Egypt 3 while he himself 
quitted Aspendus to revisit Ionia, as well as to go forward to the 
Hellespont, for the purpose of renewing personal intercourse with 
the dissatisfied Peloponnesians. He wished, while trying again 
Thucyd. viii, 108; Diodor. xiii, 42. * 'Thucyd. viii, 109 
* Diodor. xiii, 46. This is the statement of Diodorus, and seems prob 
able enough, though he makes a strange confusion in the Persian affairs of 
this year, leaving out the name of Tissaphernés. and jumbling the acts of 
Tissaphernés with the name of Pharnabazus. 
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Phenician fleet, at the same 
proceedings at Antandrus ; or, 
ssurance against any repetition of 


His visit to Ionia, however. seems to have occu 
tried to conciliate the 
Artemis at Ephesus.! 


can make out, about the bee 


oint that we have to part company 
vhose work not only closes without reaching 

‘eaks off, as we possess it, 
his irreparable loss can hardly be conceived, except 
alled upon to study his work with the profound 
ed from an historian of Greece. To pass from 
ca of Xenophon, is a descent truly mournful ; and 
history as a whole, we have great reason to 
nferior a work as the latter has reached us. The his 
‘poses and con eptions of Thucydidés, as set forth by himself in 
are exalted and philosophical to a degree altogether wonderful, 
ider that he had no preexisting models before him from which 
nor are the eight books of his work, in spite of the unfinished 
last, unworthy of these large promises, either in spirit or in 
‘ peculiarity, the condensation, and the harshness, of his 
ἢ it sometimes hides from us his fall meaning, has the general 
ending great additional force and of impressing his thouglits much 

ly upon every attentive reader 


the course of my 


wo last volumes, I have had frequent oecasion 


I 
the criticisms of Dr. Arnold in his edition of Thuevydidés. most 


1 points where I dissented from him. I have done this. partly 
elieve that Dr. Arnold’s edition is in most frequent use among 

ll English readers of Thucydidés, partly because of the high esteem which 

J entertain for the liberal spirit, the erudition, and the judgment, which per 
vade h isms generally throughout the book. Dr. Arnold deserves, 
es} Chi lly, the high comm«e ndation, not oiten to be bestowed even upon 
commentators, of conceiving and appreciating antiquity 

le, and not merely as an aggregate of words and abstrae- 

tions. His criticisms are continually adopted by Gdller in the second vdi- 
tion of his Thu ydides, and to a great degree also by Poppo. Desiring, as 
I do sincerely, that his edition may long maintain its preeminence among 
English students of Thucydidés, I have thought it my duty at the same 
time to indicate many of the points on which his remarks either adyance » 


imyi7 views of Grecian history diferent from my own, 
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(411 b.c.), he did not reach the Hellespont un‘il the month of 
November. ! 

As soon as the Phenician fleet had disappeared, Alkibiadés 
returned with his thirteen triremes from Phasélis to Samos. He 
too, like Tissaphernés, made the proceeding subservient to deceit 
of his own: he took credit with his countrymen for having 
enlisted the good-will of the satrap more strongly than ever in 
ihe cause of Athens, and for having induced him to abandon his 
intention of bringing up the Phenician fleet.2. At this time Dori- 
eus was at Rhodes with thirteen triremes, having been despatched 
by Mindarus, before his departure from Milétus, in order to 
stifle the growth of a philo-Athenian party in the island. Per. 
haps the presence of this force may have threatened the Athenian 
interest in Kos and Halikarnassus; for we now find Alkibiadés 
going to these places from Samos, with nine fresh triremes in 
addition to his own thirteen. He erected fortifications at the 
town of Kos, and planted in it an Athenian officer and farrisons 
from Halikarnassus he levied large contributions ; upon what 
pretence, or whether from simple want of mon y, we do not know. 
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towards the middle of Septem be r that h returned to 


At the Hellespont, Mindarus had bee: 

Kynosséma by the squadron from 
ion of it which had escaped the storm 
οἱ the Peloponnesian Neet tron 

send a few more 

ed on the Opposite 

ῖο a second action, where in the Peloponn +s 

Agesandridas, had the advantage; 


‘ ἡ 


is about the month οἱ October, seeming! 


fourteen triremes came from Rhodes to 


Xenoph. Hellen. 1, 1 
: Thucyd. viii, 108. Diodon 
ads over the satrap as if 1 
in more qualified languag: 


> Thucyd. viii, 108. 7p 


vers, Comment. ad Kenoph 
ine το 


middle of Aucust, which I th 
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the Hellespont. He had hoped probably to get up the strait to 
Abydos during the night, but he was caught by daylight a little 
way from the entrance, near Rhoeteium ; and the Athenian scouts 
instantly gave signal of his approach. Twenty Athenian tri- 
remes were despatched to attack him: upon which Dorieus fled, 
and sought safety by hauling his vessel ashore in the receding bay 
near Dardanus. The Athenian squadron here attacked him, but 
were repulsed and forced to sail back to Madytus. Mindarus was 
himself a spectator of this scene, from a distance ; being engaged 
in sacrificing to Athéné, on the venerated hill of Llium. He 
immediately hastened to Abydos, where he fitted out his whole 
fleet of eighty-four triremes, Pharnabazus cooperating on the 
shore with his land-force. Having rescued the ships of Dorieus, 
his next care was to resist the entire Athenian fleet, which pres- 
ently came to attack him under Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus. An 
obstinate naval combat took place between the two fleets, which 
lasted nearly the whole day wth doubtful issue 3 at length, 
towards the evening, twenty fresh triremes were seen approach- 
ing. They proved to be the squadron of Alkibiadés sailing from 
Samos: having probably heard of the rejunction of the squadron 
of Dorieus with the main Peloponnesian fleet, he had come with 
his own counter-balancing reinforcement.! As soon as his purple 
γ or signal was ascertained, the Athenian fleet became animated 
edoubled spirit. The new-comers aided them inh pressing 
vigorously, that the Peloponnesian fleet was driven 
bydos, and there run ashore. Here the Athenians 
their success, and endeavored to tow them al] 

ian land-force protected them, and Pharnaba 

een foremost in the combat; even pushing int 
as his horse could stand. ‘The main 
was thus preserved; yet the Athenians 
important victory, carrying off thirty triremes as 
, and retaking those which they had themselves lost in the 

ling actions. 

his defeated fleet unemployed at Abydos during 
27) speak of his coming te 

which is certainly very uaprob 

5 Xenoph. Hellen.1 1, 6. 7. 
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the winter, sendinz to P loponnesus as well as ameary his ullies 
to solicit reinforcements: in the mean time, he engaged jointly 
with Pharnabazus in operations by land against various Athenian 
on the continent. The Athenian admirals, on their side, 
nstead of keeping their fleet united to prosecute the victory, were 
| disperse a large porti it in flying squadrons, 

for collecting money, retaining only forty sail at Sestos; while 
Thrasyllus in person went to Athens to proclaim the vi tory and 
for reinforcements. Pursuant to thi request, thirty triremes 
were sent out under Theramenés ; who first endeavored without 
Success to impede the construction of the bri ye Detween Kubcea 
ἯΙ Beoeotia, and next sailed on a voyage among tl ands tor the 
Irpose ot collecting money. AC t ire SOLIS ι Pai le pl inder 


‘ 


by descents upon Ost ‘rritor and ais ΧΙ red money trom 


various 


parties, eithe r COntLEe! ialing or pposed ‘ontemplate 


revolt. among? ti pe ΟἹ ΟἹ , Νὰ ι ns. 4 ‘ar vhere the 


our 


men 


Ling COUNT 
enoriniti 
d, which had 


eriod, had since 
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and was encouraged by the misfortunes of 
ν ] 


putting the island into the hands of the 
The democratical leaders, apprized of this 

to Naupaktus for the Athenian admiral Konon. 

detachment of six hundred Messenians, by the 

aid or \ m ney seized ie oligarchical conspirators in the 
market-place, putting a few to death, and banishing more than a 
thousand. ‘he extent of their alarm is attested by the fact, tha 
they liberated th laves and conferred the right of citizenship 
The exiles, having retired to the opposite 
back shortly afterwards, and were admitted, by 

a party within, into the market-place. <A se- 

within the walls, which was at last made 

and by the re storation of the exiles.! We 

of this compromise, but it 


Ἰ 1 


drawn up and faithfully observed ; for 

til about thirty-five years after 

en presented to us as in the 

ἢ of cultivation and prosperity.2 Doubtless the 

ition of slaves and the admission of so many new for- 
0 the citizenship, contributed to this result. 

Lissaphernés, having completed his measures in 

the Hi llespont not long aiter the battle of Aby- 

bout November, 411 B.c. He was anxious 13 

credit with the Pelo; onnesians, for Which an Oppor- 

Alkibiadés, then in command of the 

came to visit ἢ 


Ι 
i 


m in all the pride of 


Hellen. p. 12; and 

ts in Korkyra, here 
nika of Xenophon, 

ce derivable from 

it appears to me that F 
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victors, bringing the customary presents; but the satrap seized 


his person and sent him away to Sardis as a prisoner in custody, 
affirming that Fe had the Great King’s express orders for carry 


ing on war with the Athenians.' Here was an end of all the 


delusions of Alkibiadés, respecting pretended power of influ- 


encing the Persian counsels. Yet these delusions had 


served his purpose by procuring for him a renewed position in the 
Athenian camp, which his own military energy enabled him to 
sustain and justify. 

Towards the middle of this winter the superiority of the fleet 
οἵ Mindarus at Abydos, over the Athenian fleet at Sestos. had 


become SO great,— partly, as it woul Ϊ throuch reintorcee- 


if 


appear, 
ments obtained by the former. partly through 


; 


the cispe rsion of 
the latter into flying squadrons from want of pay,— that the 


Athenians no longer dared to maintain their position in the Hel- 


lespont. They sailed round the southern point of the Cherso- 


nese, and took station at Kardia, on the 


western side of 
the isthmus of that peninsula. Here, about the 
ment of spring, they were rejoined by Alkibiadés; who had 
found means to escape from Sardis, along with Mantitheus, anoth- 


(ΟἸ ΠΟΘ Π 08» 


er Athenian prisoner, first to Klazomenz, and next to I 


where he collected a small squadron of five triremes. The dis 
persed squadrons of the Athenian fleet being now all summoned 


to concentrate, Theramenés came to Kardia from Macedonia, and 
Thrasybulus from Thasos ; whereby the Athenian fleet was ren- 
dered superior in number to that of Mindarus. News was 
brought that the latter had moved with his fleet from the Helles. 
pont to Kyzikus, and was now engaged in tl 


16 siege of that place 
Jointly with Pharnabazus and the Per 


.Ἅ 
ian land-force. 
His vigorous attacks had in ady carried the place, 


when the Athenian admirals resolved to attack 


contrived to do it by surprise. 


to Elzds at the south of the Chersonese. the y sailed up the Hel- 


lespont to Prokonnesus by night, so that their passage escaped 


the notice of the Peloponnesian guardships at Abydos. 


him the re, and 


Having passed first from Kardia 


10 
ig 


‘ Xenoph. Hellen. i, 1,9; Plutarch, Alkibiadés, ¢. 27 

* Diodor. xiii, 49. Diodorus ΒΡῈ tially notices this fact, which must obvi- 
ously be correct. Without it. the surprise of Mindarus « 
accomplished. 


1 
' ¥ ΒΖ 


not have been 


BATTLE OF KYZIKUS. 21 


Resting at Prokonnesus one night, and seizing every boat on 
rae island, in order that their movements might be kept secret, 
Alkibiadés warned the assembled seamen that they must prepare 
for a sea-fight, a land-fight, and a wall-fight, all at once. “ We 
have no money (said he), while our enemies have plenty from 


9 


eat King. Neither zeal in the men nor contrivance in 
th ommanders was wanting. A body of hoplites were landed 
on the mainland in the territory of Kyzikus, for the purpose οἱ 
operating a diversion ; after which the fleet was distributed into 
three divisions under Alkibiadés, Theramenés, and Thrasybulus. 
The former, advancing near to Kyzikus with his single division, 
challenged the fleet of Mindarus, and contrived to inveigle him 
by pretended fight to a distance from the harbor ; while the 
other Athenian divisions, assisted by hazy and rainy weather, 
came up unexpectedly, cut off his retreat, and forced him to run 
his shins ashore on the neighboring mainland. After a gallant 
hard-fought battle, partly on shipboard, partly ashore, — at 
e time unpromising to the Athenians, in spite of their super 
- of number, but not very intelligible in its details, and dif- 

ferently conceived by our two authorities, — both the Peloponne- 
sian fleet hy sea and the forces of Pharnabazus on land were 
completely defeated. Mindarus himself was slain; and the en- 
tire fleet, every single trireme, was captured, except the triremes 
of Syracuse, which were burnt by their own crews ; while Ky- 
zikus ‘tself surrendered to the Athenians, and submitted toa 
large contribution, being spared from all other harm. ‘The booty 
taken by the victors was abundant and valuable. The numbers 
of the triremes thus captured or destroyed is differently given ; 
the lowest estimate states it at sixty, the highest at eighty.! 

This capital action, ably planned and bravely executed by Al- 
kibiadés and his two colleacues, about April 410 B.C., changed 
sensibly the relative position of the belligerents. The Pelopon- 
nesians had now no fleet of importance in Asia, though they 
probably still retained a small squadron at the station of Milétus; 

! Xenoph. Hellen. i, 1, 14-20; Diodor. xiii, 50, 51 

[he numerous discrepancies between Diodorus and Xenophon, in the 
events of these few years, are collected by S ‘vers, Commentat. in Xenoph 
Hellen. note, 62, p>. 65, 66, seg 
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while the Athenian fleet was more powert 


ever. The dismay of the deteate d army is for 


menacing thas 
bly portrayed in 


the laconic despatch sent by Hippokrat 


Ss, Secretary of the late 


admiral Mindarus. the rs at Sparta: “ All 


advantage are gone from us: ] indarus is slain: the me) are 


hon and 


starving: we ΒΟΥ doubt! 
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nevertheless, 

admitted that 

to be rememb 

her contederat 

convention t 
Accord 

in the 

with Spart: 

stand just a 

be withdrawn: prisoners 

monian against one Athenian 

the mutual mischief which each 

longing the war; but he conten th 

greater sufferer of the two. and had 

accelerating peace. She had ho mone had tne 


ὃ Xenoph. Hellen 
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reat King as a paymaster: she was robbed of the produce of 


Attica by the garrison of Dekeleia, while Peloponnesus was un- 
disturb ἃ : all her power and influence depended upon superiority 
a, which Sparta could dispense with, and yet retain her pre 

If we may believe Diodorus, all the most intelligent citizens 
in Athens recommended that this proposition should be accepted. 
cues, the disturbers, those who were accustomed 

war in order to obtain profit for them- 

Especially the demagogue Kleophon, now 

lence, enlarged upon the splendor of the 


new chances of success now opening 


mbly ultimately rejected the 


- 


; . _ 


ter the battle of A‘ gospota- 

be wise after the fact, and to 

an insane people, misled 

racting from our knowl- 

we look to the tenor of this 

to have been formal and author- 
we shall hesitate 

foolish, much less 

reference to the 

tinuanee of war, I have 

tending to show that 

to demagogues of that 
unwarlike men, and had 

osing, as of gaining, by a 

ré pecting Kleophon, during 
financial posture of Athens 
available means were ex- 
men, leaving little or no surplus 
; vho paid the seamen by 
possibly enrich themselves, if 
home had much less chance of 
had in time of peace. Besides 
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even if Kleophon were ever so mich a gainer by the continey 
ance of war, yet, assuming Athens to be ultimately crushed ir 
the war, he was certain beforehand to be deprived, not only οἱ 
all his gains and his position, but of his life also. 

So much for the charge against him of corrupt interest. Tha 
question whether his advice was judicious, is not so easy to dis- 
pose of. Looking tothe time when the proposition was made, we 
must recollect that the Peloponnesian fleet in Asia had been just 
annihilated, and that the brief epistle itself, from Hippokratés to 
the ephors, divulging in so emphatic a manner the distress of his 
troops, was at this moment before the Athenian assembly. On 
the other hand, the despatches of the Athenian generals, announc- 
ing their victory, had excited a sentiment of universal triumph, 
manifested by public thanksgiving, ὁ hens: ior can we 
doubt that Alkibiadés and 
reer of coming success, pe 
lost maritime empire. 
and ot their generals, justifi 
reality, what is the proposit! 
he proposes, is, in reality, no 
stand in their actual position; to wit! 
prisoners. ‘There was only one w 
been a gainer by acce pting these propositions. She would 
withdrawn her oarrison I 
from the garrison 
been a considerable advanta 
relief arising from simple cessation of war, doubtless real and 
important. 

Now the questiol is, whether a stat man like rikli would 
have advised his cou trymen to be satisfied with such a measure 


of concession, immediately after the at victory of Kyzikus, 
and the two smaller victori preceding it? I incline to believe 
that he would not It would rather have appeared to him in the 


light ot a diplomatic artifice, calculated to par 


hey = ¢ IT ? 
nen lu ns 


τ fe : t 
the interval while her enemies were defenceless, and to gain time 
for them to build a new fleet.2 Sparta could not pledge herse' 


' Diodor xiii, 52 
3 Philochoru (ap Schol. ad ἢ rest 371) appears to have said thag 
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either for Persia, or for her Peloponnesian confederates ; indeed, 
past experience had shown that she could not do so with effect. 
By accepting the propositions, therefore, Athens would not really 
have obtained relief from the entire burden of war; but would 
merely have blunted the ardor and tied up the hands of her own 
troops, at a moment when they felt themselves in the full current 
of success. By the armament, most certainly,— and by the gener- 
als, Alkibiadés, Theramenés, and Thrasybulus,— the acceptance 
of h terms at such a moment would have been regarded as a 
disgrace. It would have balked them of conquests ardently, and 
at that time not unreasonably, anticipated ; conquests tending to 
re Athens to that eminence from which she had been SO re- 
sed. And it would have inflicted this mortification, 
ompensating gain to her in any other shape, 
ity of imposing upon all her citizens the 
at no very distant future, when the 

; should have arrived. 
agcue accusation that it was the 
tween Athens and the conclu- 
ie what were the specific terms of peace 
shall find that he 
‘ant reasons, for his 
of this proposition, in itself 
" peace on more 
Probably no 
y had been made; 
ave made the trial, ina 
lens wa rying on the war ata disadvantage 
the long run sink her. A mere opposition speaker, 


probably a right 


him, did not look so far 


d alone in the Propontis 
rus and the Hellespont; 


ity of Pharnabazus not only sup- 


: proposition as insincerely meant Λακεδαιμονίωψ 
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Ikédon itself, assisted by Pharnabazus, still held 
Alkibiadés now took possession of Chrysopo- 
eastern coast of the Bosphorus 

ace he fortified, established in it a 

equad garrison, and erected it into a regular 
tithr 
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nians seem to have habitually levied this toll 


the revolt of that place, among their constant 
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w reéstablished under the auspices 
of Alkil so far as it was levied on ships which brought 
their produce for sale 


course 


and consumption at Athens, it was of 


shape of increased price by Athe- 
Thirty triremes 
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under ‘Therame- 
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an Athenian foree. It will be 
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dtrom her democratical institutions. 
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calculations of these oligarchs had been disappointed, as Phryni 
chus had predicted from the first: the ‘Thasians, as soon as theit 
own oligarchical party had been placed in possession of the gov 
ernment, recalled their disaffected exiles,!' under whose auspices 
a Laconian garrison and harmost had since been introduced. 
Eteonikus, now expelled, accused the Lacedswmonian admiral 
Pasippidas of being himself a party the expulsion, under 
bribes from Tissaphernés; an accusation which seems improb- 
able, but which the Lacedemonians believed, and accordingly 
banished Pasippidas, sending Kratesippidas to replace him. ‘The 
new admiral found at Chios a small fleet which Pasippidas had 
already becun to collect from the allies, suppl e recent 
losses.2 | 

The tone at Athens 
more hopeful and energetic. 
though the Athenians could not hind 
yet on approaching one day near 
with spirit and success by Thrasyllu 
mortified the Lacedwemonian king 
station at Dekeleia, the abundant 
ships from the Kuxine, again rene’ 


since the occupation of the Bospl 


ad S. For the safe recepti 

soon after fortified. Agis exclaime: 
out the Athenians trom the 

of imported corn was 

provided, in conjunction 


{ 
ΟΙ 


fifteen triremes, 

zantium and Ch: 

the Byzantines, and ἢ: 

auxiliaries intended for 

voyage during the ensuing winter 
his 

Byzantium in safety 

his squadron by the 


Helles) ont.- 


Thucyd. viii, 64 * Xenoph. Hellen. i, 1, 32. 
Xenoph. Hellen. i, 1, 35-36. He says that the ships of Klearchus, on 


= eat tier οἱ shania: 
being attacked by the Athenians in the Hellsspont, fled first to Sestos, and 
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In th> ensuing spring, Thrasyllus was despatched from Athens 
the head of a large new force to act in Ionia. He commanded 


σιν triremes, one thousand of the regular hoplites, one hundred 


horsemen, and five thousand seamen, with the means of arming 
these latter as peltasts ; also transports for his troops besides the 
triremes.! Having reposed his armament for three days at 
Camos. he made a descent at Pygela, and next succeeded in making 
himself master of Kolophon, with its port Notium. He next 
threatened Ephesus, hat place was defended by a powerful 
which Tissaphernés had summoned, under proclamation “ to 
ΠΟΔῸΣ the soddess Artemis ;” as well as by twenty-five 

eacusan and two Selinusian triremes recently arrived.? 

α enemies, Thrasyllus sustained a severe defeat near 

lost three hundred men, and was compelled to sail off 

fom whence, after burying his dead, he proceeded 

vards the Hellespont. On their way thither, while 

hile at Methymna in the north of Lesbos, Thra- 

twenty-five Syracusan triremes passing by on 


m Ephesus to Abydos. He immediately attacked 
‘ur alone with the entire crews, and chased the 
station at Ephesus. All the prisoners 
ns, where they were deposited for cus- 
Peireus, doubtless in retaliation for 
yrisoners at Syracuse ; they con- 
nsuing winter, to break a way out 
Among the prisoners taken, was found 
eousin and fellow-exile of the Athe- 
» Athenian station. ‘The name 
the Peloponnesian station. 
; (xill, 64) confounds Thrasy- 


distinguishes these twenty-five 

τί νεῶν, and then ai ἕτεραι πέντε, 

o me that the twenty triremés, as well as 
the battle of Kyzikus, though the 

riod of arrival. All the Syra- 
destroyed, and it seems im possi- 

left twenty Syracusan ships at 

which he took with him to tbe 
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nian general of the same name, whom 
‘ “+ ᾿ . ᾿ 4 | 
set at liberty, while the others were 


After the delay caused by this pur 
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ward obliced to surrender, the cvarrison departing on terms of 
eapit tion vtus. on his return, encountered great dis- 
Papiluiallon. , . : Ἢ , 
his countrymen, and was put on his trial for 
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pleas il 
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for not having done his utmost to fulfil, the 
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It is said that he only saved himself 


ibing the dikastery, and that he was the 
obtained a verdict by corruption.? 
have reached Pylos, and whether the 
him were such as an energetic officer 
we have no means of determining ; 
hat he actually escaped by bribery. 
the general Athenian public 
and were so much sur 
‘it by supposing, truly or 
attempted. 
, also, that the Megarians recovered 
ea. which had been held by ap 
The Athenians made an 
they defeated the Megari- 


109, and even the joint 

the autumn of the same 

have been expected 

been at some period 
Klearehus, with his 
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nine Athenian triremes.4 But 
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having notice of the project, deposited their movable property 
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clans; a remarkable evidence 
between the two, contrasting st 
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the return of Alkibiadés from 
positively refused to complete 
her generals, until Alkibiadés should 
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; a proof at once of the great 
latter. and of his known facility in 
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around him. Seeing that his only hope was from external relief 
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i 


INISLress of 
4 ha ‘ ] ΥἹ ΟΣ γ5} } Ὁ | : 
Bosphoi Us, €2Nd Insuring to he r two valuable tributary allies 


Nor was this all the improvement which the summer had oper- 


Ihe accommodation just concluded with 
Pharnabazus was also a st 


ated in her position. 


‘p of great value, and still creater 


᾿ Xenoph ‘len 1, 3, 15-929 


Diodor. xiii, 67; Plutarch. Alkib. e 3] 
The account gi by 


the surrender of Byzantium, which | 

ave followed }j 1e tert ner the taf F 

have followed in the text, is perfects plain and probable. It does not con 
ribed in Diodorus and Plutar ἢ, a 


well as in Frontinus, iii, xi, 3; alluded to also i 3 ἢ 
,x1,3, alluded to also in Polyeenus, i, 48, 2. 


8 Xeno] h. Hellen. i. 4, 1. 


sist with the complicated stratawem d 
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promise It was plain that the s: trap had grown weary ot bear 
ing all the brunt ΟἹ the ws or the benefit of the Peloponne:- 
sians, and that he was well disp: to assist the Athenians in 
coming to terms with rreat King. ‘The mere withdrawal of 
his hearty support from Sparta, even if nothing else followed 
from it, was of immense moment to Athens; and thus much 
was really achieved. ‘lhe envoys, five Athenians and two Ar- 
geians, all, probably, sent for from Athens, which accounts for 
some delay, — were directed, after the siege of Chalkédon, te 
meet Pharnabazus at Kyzikus. Some Lacedzemonian envoys 
and even the Syracusan Hermokratés, who had been condemned 
and banished by sentence at home, took advantage of the same 
escort, and all proceeded on their journey upward to Susa. Their 
progress was arrested, during the extreme severity of the winter, 
at Gordium in Phrygia; and it was while pursuing their track 
into the interior at the opening of spring, that they met the 
young prince Cyrus, son of king Darius, coming down in person 
to govern an important part of Asia Minor. Some Lacedzemo- 
nian envoys, Beeotius and oti:ers, were travelling down along with 


him, after having fulfilled their mission at the Persian court.! 


CHAPTER LXIV. 


FROM THE ARRIVAL YR HE YOUNGER IN ASIA MINOR, 
0] THE BATTLE OF ARGINUSE& 


THE advent of Cyrus, commonly known as Cyrus the younger, 
into Asia Minor, was an event of the greatest importance, opening 
what may be called the last phase in the Peloponnesian war. 

He was the younger of the two sons of the Persian king Da- 
rius Nothus by the cruel queen Parysatis, and was now sent down 
by his father as satrap of Lydia, Phrygia the greater, and Kap- 
padokia, as well as general of all that military division of which 
the muster-place was Kastélus. His command did not at this 


noph. Hellen. 1, 
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time comprise the Greek cities on the coast, which were still lef 
to Tissaphernés and Pharnabazus.! But he nevertheless brought 
down with him a strong interest in the Grecian war, call tosh 
intense anti-Athenian feeling, with full authority from his father 
to carry it out into act. Whatever this young man willed. he 
willed strongly ; his bodily activity, rising superior to those temp- 
tations of sensual indulgence which often enervated the Persian 
grandees, provoked the admiration even of Spartans "Ὁ and his 
energetic character was combined with a certain measure of 
ability. Though he had not as yet conceived that deliberate plan 
for mounting the Persian throne which afterwards absorbed his 
whole mind, and was so near succeeding by the help of the Ten 
Thousand Greeks, yet he seems to have had from the beginning 


᾿ ‘ se : 
the sentiment and ambition of a king in prospect, not those of a 


ry 
satrap. He came down, well aware that Athens was the efficient 


enemy by whom the pride of the Persian kings had been humbled, 
the insular Greeks kept out of the sight of a Persian ship, and 
even the continental Greeks on the coast practically emancipated, 
for the last sixty years. He therefore brought down with him a 
strenuous desire to put down the Athenian power, very different 
from the treacherous balancing of Tissaphernés, and much more 
formidable even than the straightforward enmity of Pharnabazus, 
who had less money, less favor at court, and less of youthful it 
dor. Moreover, Pharnabazus, after having heartily) espoused the 
cause of the Peloponnesians for the last three years, had now 
become weary of the allies whom he had so long kept in pay. 
Instead of expelling Athenian influence from his coasts with little 
difficulty, as he had expected to do, he found his satrapy plun- 


| 


dered, his revenues impaired or absorbed, and an Athenian fleet 
all-powerful in the Propontis and Hellespont ; while the Lacede- 
monian fleet, which he had taken uch pains to invite, was 
destroyed. Decidedly sick of the Peloponnesian cause, he was 
even leaning towards Athens ; and the envoys whom he on 
escorting to Susa might perhaps have laid the foundation of an 
altered Persian policy in Asia Minor, when the journey of Cyrus 


iT " ee α 
Che Anabasis οἱ Xenophon 7 -S, 1, ° j=‘ better authority ard 
᾿ ᾿ . . 5 : , 
speaks more exactly, than the Hellenica, i, 4, 3 
3 . > a 4 vil ᾿ ’ “ ! » 
See the anecdote of Cyrus and Lysander in Xeroph C&conom ιν, 21-28 
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down te the coast overthrew all such calculations. The young 
prince brought with him a fresh, hearty, and youthful antipathy 
against Athens, a power inferior only to that of the Great King 
himself, and an energetic determination to use it without reserve 
in insuring victory to the Peloponnesians. 

From the moment that Pharnabazus and the Athenian envoys 
met Cyrus, their farther progress towards Susa became impossible. 
Beeotius, and the other Lacedemonian envoys travelling along 
with the young prince, made extravagant boasts of having obtained 
all that they asked for al Susa; and Cyrus himself announced 
his powers as unlimited in extent over the whole coast, all for the 
purpose of pr iting vigorous war in conjunction with the 
Laceda Pharnabazus, on hearing this intelligence, and 
seeing the Great King’s seal to the words, “* I send down Cyrus, 
as lord of hose who muster at Kastdélus,” not only refused to 
let the ᾿ envoys proceed onward, but was even obliged to 


obey the f the young prince, who insisted that they should 


ἢ 


eithe ed to him. or at lesst detained for some time in 


the interio rder that no information might be conveyed to 
Athens. ‘The s: p resisted the fires of these requisitions, having 
their safety ; but he obeyed the second, detain- 


ple dg 


ing them in Kappadokia for no less than three years, until Athens 


was prostraie and on the point of surrender, after which he ob- 


tained pern from Cyrus to gend them back to the sea-coast.! 


This arrival of Cyrus, ov erruling the treachery of Tissaphernes 
as well as the we ness of Phaernabazus, and supplying the ene- 
mies of Atheas with a double flow of Persian gold at a moment 
when th eam would otberwise have dried up, was a paramount 
item in that im Of Causes which concurred to determine the re- 


sult of the war .’ut vrportant as the event was in itself, it was 
' Xenoph. Hellen i. 4.3 4. The words here employed respecting the en- 
three years’ detention, εν T poe TO ἀλλο 


vovs. when returning after their 
return of t..4@ 


oi paTroTeoov Un rAevoav, appear to me all inadvertence. The 


in the spring of 404 B. c., at a time when Athens had 


envoys must have been 
took place in April 404 5.6. Xenophon 


no camp: the surrender of the city 
incautiously speaks as if that state of things which existed when the envoys 
departed, still continued at their return. 

: The words of Thutydidés (ii, 65) imply this as his opinion, Κύρῳ τι 


fereany βασιλίης mail προσγενομενῳ, Εἴς. 
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rendered still ἕω ita LYSANDER. 13y 
nian admiral first came 

" “ ἶ ᾿ os : Η . ‘ asesse ais "es ἣ 

into contact on reachi Sardis. duties of military command, bat possesss ἃ also great talents for 


intrigue, and tor organizing a political party as well as keeping up 


Lysander had come ol 


[651] as, about De. a ah 
108 B.C., Οἱ tuar | ΒΝ. its disciplined movements. Though indifferent to the temptations 


Brasidas and } | . ' Hee tri "ἢ ἃ ὭΣ, ts td eith¢ r ol coupe, or ot pleasure,’ and W ae? acquiescing in the 
whom all the capital wounds of Athe aa τ. δ in poverty to which he was born, he was altogether unscrupulous in 

ἢ this long war. He was born ὁ p parents, and is even 
said to have been οἵ that class Cal / ak 8, being OnDlY @nae 


bled by the aid of richer men to Κε ep ul 
ν | 


the prosecution of ambitious objects, either for his country or for 
His family, poor as it was, enjoyed a dignified position 
tril 5) 
Contribution [0 the ‘ , ° . 9 
Ἕ any near relationship with the kings: moreover, his personal 
and discipline, x “vale : } 5 'ς οἱ : ‘ | 
reputation as a opartan was ¢ xcellent, since his observance of the 


arta, belonging to the gens of the Herakleid, not connected 
public mess, 


He 


CONSL 


olmpetent LO the 


rules of discipline had been rigorous and exemplary. ‘The habits 


of self-constraint thus acquired, served him in good stead when it 

became necessary to his ambition to court the favor ot the oreal. 

His recklessness about falsehood and perjury is illustrated by 

various current sayings ascribed to him; such as, that children 

means of dice; men, by means of oaths.? 

promoting the power of his country 

rot merely in connection with, but in subservience to, his own — 

guid a = rou ne beginning to the end ot his career. In thig 

main quality, he agr ith Alkibiadés; in reckless immorality 

“Then followed 1 ’ “ ἴω es ty . ai : h went even beyond him. He seems to have been 
sition of Alcilnadés, and the subst 7 ' 


tution of ἀλλ ! het ~ Sor uel: ; ttribute which formed no part of the usual character 
407 and &S ptember 406. 


Now All IOLA lés Cume te { if ' ' ᾿ : " kj " 
᾿ sa 1} ἐλ. I I ὶ ἱ | ( a J ᾽ Ὑ}}17Ὶ and ostentation, which counted ior so much in Alkibiadés, 
the end of May, 407..an sta ι re till the he nny f ntem} 5 τς: 


On the other hand, the love of personal enjoyment, 


Cyrus arrive Sardis before Alki Ὃ a ὩΣ ΔΝ -. eriier ag ras quite unknow Lysander. ‘The basis of his disposition 


ω 1} ῸΥ 


had been some time at hi t before Cyrus arrived. 9 under A spartan, tending to merge appetite, ostentation, and expalr 
was not sent out “ months , 7 4 mad ali in the love ot command and influence, — not 
eTore Til co: | . | 1 ] ῖ : y t liv 3 

before Still Ly sands r thenian. . tended to the dey elopment ol many and aivere- 
battle of Arginusa. wher: llikratis verished 


was fonght about Aucust. afte 


in September, 406. The 
Bae | ’ sified impulses; ambition being one, but only one, among the 
| months. 


re 
ihe words ΤΡΟΤ vy TOUT 


i ¥ Ci 


xt which 
é ents,” E 
=f ins i. 4. , the pr lings of ΟἹ i f marit ie ( mand tor more than the usual yearly 
Alkibiades, from the beginning of the spring of 407 ad Pa ippidas auring the middle ot the year 
fElian, V xu, 43, Athenzeus, vi he assertion that Lysander the latter ith itimme power ol Sparta was then so weak, 
᾿ ᾿ Ι ' ᾿ . — : ‘ 7 ie 
belonged to the «lass of moth ikes 18 Ive ἣν thenseus as o fr , - , 4 ᾿ 
τ Atheneeus a coming from having not y overed fron the ruinous deteat at Κι zikus, 
ling it in question. Atlian states ms te ay as » for 
pt call that he achieved little or nothing. We hear of him only as further- 
pus and Kallikritidas, also; I do not know : : : 
on what authority - i. oh, 


, } 
: . τς“ » γ" ς ns § 
μον δ δ ὧν ἀρ ὴ sor of Lysander, seems to have 


mean the reneral series of events which bee 


Phylar hus, and I see no reason for « 


the same thing respecting Gylip 


Plutarch, Lysand ς 30 
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ing, for his own profit, a political revolution at Chios Bribed by 
a party of Chian exiles, he took possession | 


. : of the acropolis, re- 
instated them in the island. and aided them 


in deposing and c 
» 1; ( ᾿ ‘ " r } ; ] = | > 
pelling the party then in office, to the number of six hundred. I¢ 


is plain that this IS not a question between democracy and 


oligarchy, but between two oligarchical] parties, the one of which 
7 I vi 5 


succeeded in purchasing the factious agency of the Spartan ad 
; oe 4 i} ‘ ariahh ad- 


mural, The exiles whom he expelled took possession of Atar- 


neus, ἢ ; DOS ; in 
» ἃ strong post be longing to the Chians on the mainland 


opposite Lesbos. From hence they made war, as well a they 


could, upon their rivals now in possession or the is] ind and also 


upon other parts of Ionia: 
‘ lla ) 1b 9. e succe : 
] ; hot without some success and profit, 


as will appear by their condition about fen years afterward 


: The practice ol reconstituting the rovernments of the \ iatic 
cities, thus begun by Kratesipnid ὭΣ 
ι ’ gun by Kratesippidas, was extended and brought 
O § sten sander : » 

a system by Lysander; not indeed for private emolument, 
which he always despised, but in views of 
departed from Pel 

᾿ Ji Cio ONT δ νὸ - j 4 ary ΤῊΣ . . ἔ 
I I lesus with a quadron, he reinforced it at 


ε ! 
Rhodes, and then sailed onward to Kés 


ambition. Having 
laving 


| ~—an Athenian island, so 
that he could only have touched there —and Milétus. He took 
up his final Station at Eph sus, the nearest point to Ss irdis λα 
Cyrus was expected to arrive; and while awaiting his ea 
augmented his fleet to the number of seventy tiles μ᾿ 
as Cyrus reached Sardis. about April or May 407 : 


went to pay his court to him, along wit] 


, 
As soon 


ΜΝ Ἰ 
eee Ly sander 


i some Lacedwmonian 


nvoys, and found himself welcomed with every mark of favor 
: lé . Ul < } 


Preferring bitte: complaints against the double-dealine of Tis 4 


‘ 


phernés, — whom they accused of 
orders, and sacrificed the interests οἱ er the seduce 
tions of Alkibiadés,— they intreated Cyru i a 2 ie 
and execute the stipulations of the treaty, by ie nh tie 
vigorous aid to put down the common enemy. ( /yrus ἡνάνεμε that 
ν ὃ a de Ube 
these were the express orders which he had reuieeia from his 


1:1 


father, and that |] rs 
, ΠῚ ΙΘ WAS Ὄ) 4 ic " " ὁ , 
vas prepared to fulfii them with all his micht. 


bad ‘ a » 413 ¥ n i i P| 
He { brought y I - > ] t) \ ᾿ } ͵ ἵ ᾿ ε ἔν 
. γ li ὶ hi ἢ, he Lit i ‘ } 1} ΠῚ i « len Js which 
Diod PAs ΧΙ, DO ἢ Χ haf ἢ Hi i n Ail < ll ] 


ἢ οὐ y 4 . } | nw 
duct of Kratesippidas is the fact gianced at by Isokratés de P 
g y i tés ace, 


» 240 ed Bokk. 
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should be at once devoted to the cau3e: if these were insufficient, 
he would resort to the private funds which his father had given 
him; and if more still were needed, he would coin into money 
the gold and silver throne on which he sat.! 

Lysander and the envoys returned the warmest thanks fa 
these magnificent promises, which were not likely to prove empty 
words from the lips of a vehement youth like Cyrus. So san 
guine were the hopes which they conceived from his characte 
and proclaimed sentiments, that they ventured to ask him tc 
restore the rate of pay to one full Attic drachma per head for 
the seamen; which had been the rate promised by Tissaphernés 
through his envoys at Sparta, when he first invited the Lacede- 
monians across the /Egean, and when it was doubtful whether 
they would come, but actually paid only for the first month, and 
then reduced to half a drachma, furnished in practice with 
miserable irregularity. As a motive for granting this increase 
of pay, Cyrus was assured that it would determine the Atheniab 
seamen to desert so largely, that the war would sooner come to an 
end, and of course the expenditure also. But he refused compli- 
ance, saying that the rate of pay had been fixed both by the 
king’s express orders and by the terms of the treaty, so that he 
could not depart from it.2 In this reply Lysander was forced to 
The envoys were treated with distinction, and feasted 


acquiesce. 


Xenoph. Hellen. i, 5, 3-4: Diodor. xiii, 70; Plutarch, Lysander, c. 4. 
‘| hie i ms to have hy en a favorite metaphor, { ither used by, or at least as- 


cribed to, the Persian grandees; we have already had it, a little before, from 


the mouth of 1 issapne rnes. 
2 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 5, 5. εἰναι δὲ καὶ τὰς συνϑήκας οὕτως ἐχούσας, τριά- 
ὁπόσας ἂν βούλοιντο τρέφειν Aake- 


strictly correct. The rato of pay is not specified in either of 


ΠῚ. 


mventions, 


as they stand in Thucyd viii, 18, 37, 58. It seems to 


matter of verbal inderstan¢ ing and promise ; 


n, from the beginning, 
a drachma per day was promised by the envoys of Tissaphernés at 
Sparta ; next, the satrap himself, at Milétus, cut down this drachma to half 
a drachma, and promised this lower rate for the future (viii, 29). 

Mr. Mitford says: “ Lysander proposed that an Attic drachma, which 


} 
was excht « , nearly tenpence sterling, should be allowed for daf.y pay te 
every seaman.’ 
Mr. Mitford had in the previous sentence stated three oboli as equal to not 
sterling. Of course therefore, it is plain that he did neat 


e7ice 2 Oe & © FF 02 
ὃ» 
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at a banquet; after which Cyrus. drinking to the health of Ly 


sander, desired him to declare what favor he could do to ratify 
iif cif ϊ re 


obolus pr y ] ] ) each 
seamans pay,” replied Lysander. ‘yrus imn ately complied 
‘J SVMIPUCU, 


him most. “To grant an ;: itional 


having personally bound himself by his ἢ 


: : y nh ng the 
question. But the answer Im pre ssed him both w iment 
“il ic 


an ‘ Imiirna tic . ἢ } 
and admiration; for he had expected that Lysander would ask 


some favor or present for himself, judging | rding 


| the ofhi- 
orrupt 


[0 the analogy of most Persians 9111 


cers of the Peloponnesian arm 


MmMent 


subservience to Tissaphernés had proval wn to 
him. From such co) ruption, as well as fi essnesg 
of Theramenés, the Opartan, respecting the condit 

i , I Ϊ Ati’ if) Ol {10}}} i IC SCH 
men,' Lysander’s conduct stood out honorable 
contrast. | 


The incident here describe men 
Caine 


‘ee, per man, but also insure 
) insu ree of 


r 


the Peloponnesian fleet 


esteem and confidence irom 
turn to account. I have alre; 
klés and Nikias, that an est 
eorruptibility, rare as that 
politicians, was among tlie 
stock of an ambitious man. . 
the durability of his own inf 
interestedness was of so muc! \themiar 
lly did it | eae 


i , 


pe » Vel more powert 
. i ἢ τ rus, 


by 


a pl enomenon 


With his Persian and 


cil 


muniicence, ἃ man 


7c ' —_ 
See the remarkable 


3 of Xenophon 19 
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emmanding the higher sentiment of wonder and respect. From 
this time forward he not only trusted Lysander with implicit pe 
euniary confidence, but consulted him as to the prosecution of the 
war, and even condescended to second his personal ambition te 
the detriment of this object.! 

Returning from Sardis to Ephesus, after such unexampled suo 
eess in his interview with Cyrus, Lysander was enabled not only 
to make good to his fleet the full arrear actually due, but also (4 
pay the or a month in advance, at the increased rate of fout 
oboli per man; and to promise that high rate for the future. A 
spirit of the highest satisfaction and confidence was diffuse¢ 
through the armament. But the ships were in indifferent con- 
dition, having been hastily and parsimoniously got up since the 
late defeat at Kyzikus. Accordingly, Lysander employed his 
present affluence in putting them into better order, procuring 
more complete tackle, and inviting picked crews.2 He took 
another step pregnant with important results. Summoning te 
Ephesus a few of the most leading and active men from each of 
the Asiatic cities, he organized them imto disciplined clubs, or fac: 
tions, in correspondence with himself. He instigated these clubs 
to the most vigorous prosecution οἵ the war against Athens, 
promising that, as soon as that war should be concluded, they 
should be invested and maintained by Spartan influence in the 
government of their respective cities. His newly established in- 
fluence with Cyrus, and the abundant supplies of which he was 
now master, added double force to an invitation in itself but toc 
seducing. And thus, while infusing increased ardor into the joint 
warlike efforts of these cities, he at the same time ‘procured for 
himself an ubiquitous correspondence, such as no successor could 
manage, rendering the continuance of his own command almost 
essential to success. The fruits of his factious manceuvres wi 
be seen in the subsequent dekadarchies, or oligarchies of Ten, 
after the complete subjugation of Athens. 

While Lysander and Cyrus were thus restoring formidabha 
efficacy to their side of ‘the contest, during the summer of 407 

ὁ Xenoph. Hell 

* Xenoph. Hell 


ὁ Diodor. xiii, 70; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 5. 
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B.C., the victorious exile Alkibiadés had accomplished the impor 
tant and delicate step of reentering his native city for the sd 
time. According to the accommodation with Pharnabazus, 6 
cluded after the reduction of Chalkédon, the μονῶν tess 
precluded from assailing his satrapy, and was thus ae to ὥ 
subsistence elsewhere. Byzantium and Selymbria, with oa 
tions levied in Thrace, maintained them for the winter: in the 
spring (407 B.c.), Alkibiadés brought them again to Samos: 
from whence he undertook an expedition against the pane of 
Karia, levying contributions to the extent of one hundred talents 
Thrasybulus, with thirty triremes, went to attack Thrace, where 
ἜΝ Thasos, Abdéra, and all those towns which had re- 
volted from Athens; Thasos being now in especi: ist ἘΞ r 
famine as well as from past seditions \ “nie μέ ‘il oa 
i . d aluabie contribution 
for the support of the fleet was doubtless among the fruits of this 
success. Thrasyllus at the same time conducted another Retin 
of the army home to Athens, intended by Alkibiadés : "ec 
sors of his own return.! sa a eg 
Before Thrasyllus arrived, the people had already manifested 
their favorable disposition towards Alkibiadés by choosin Υ him 
anew general of the armament, along with ἀπολο and 
Konon. Alkibiadés was now tending homeward from τ εις 
with twenty triremes, bringing with him all the siitiiaaiess 


‘vale’ les ) a " Ἢ ᾿ δὰ 
recently levied : he first stopped at Paros, then visited the coast 
isi as 


of Laconia, and lastly looked into the harbor of Gytheion ω 


Laconia, where he had learned that thirty triremes were pre- 
paring. ‘The news which he received of his reélec tion as τῶν 
eral, strengthened by the pressing invitations and niidiitendiinente 
of his friends, as well as by the recall of his banished kinsmen 
at length determined him to sail to Athens. He reached Peirzus 
on a marked day, the festival of the Plyntéria, on the 25th of the 
month Thargélion, about the end of May, 107 B.c. This was 
a day of melancholy solemnity, accounted unpropitious for any 
action of importance. The statue cf the goddess Athéné was 


< ‘ < ] εἴ: 4 re Ϊ j Ι { I y One δ f 280 
stri ) ed οἱ « ts orn in el Ls COVE ‘ I ) I }Π| eve - ᾿ 


i Pon ' 
Xenoph Hellen 1, 4, 8-10, Diodor xiii, 72 The 
ophon, t or] t so clear as Cc 7 
| , though not so clear as we could wish, deserves unquestionable pref 
srence over that of Diodorus. 
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and washed or cleansed under 8 mysterious ceremonial, by the 
holy gens, called Praxiergide. ‘The goddess thus seemed to 
her face, and retuse to behold the returning exile. 


turn away 
the construction of his enemies; and as the 


Such at least was 
subsequent turn of events tended to bear them out, it has been 
preserved ; while the more auspicious counter-interpretation, 
doubtless suggested by his friends, has been forgotten. 

The most extravagant representations, of the pomp and splen- 
dor of this return of Alkibiadés to Athens, were given by some 
especially by Duris of Samos, an author 
about two generations later. It was said that he brought with 
him two hundred prow-ornaments belonging to captive enemies’ 


ling to some, even the two hundred captured ships 


authors of antiquity, 


ships, or, accor¢ 


themselves; that his trireme was ornamented with gilt and 


silvered shields, and sailed by purple sails; that Kallippidés, one 


of the most distinguished actors of the day, performed the func- 


tions of keleustés, pronouncing the chant or word of command to 


the rowers; that Chrysogonus, a flute-player, who had gained 


the first prize at the Pythian games, was also on board playing 


the air of return.! All these details. invented with melancholy 


ustrate an ideal ot ostentation and insolence, are re- 
narrative of Xenophon 


facility, to ill 
futed by the more simple and credible 


The reéntry of Alkibiaas was not mi rely unostentatious, Dut 


with him only 


and though encouraged, not merely by the as 


even mistrustful and apprehensive. He had 


twenty triremes ; 


surances of his friends, but also by the news that he had just 


heen reelected general, he was, neverth¢ less. half afraid to dis- 
embark. even at the instant when he made fast his ship to t 


A vast crowd had assembled there from the 


he 
quay in Peireus. 
city and the port, animated by curiosity, 
f every kind, to see him arrive. But so little did he trust 


interest, and other emo- 


tions O 
their sentiments that he hesitated at first to ste] 
looking about for his friends and kinsmen. 
YY whom 


. on shore, and 


stood upon the deck 
Presently, he saw Euryptolemus his cousin, and others, | 
leomed, and in the midst of whom he landed. 


he was heartily we 
apprehensive of his numerous enemies 


But they too were 80 
that they formed themselves into a sort of body-guard, to sur- 


’ Diodor. xiii 68; Plutarch, Alkib. c. 81; Athens, xii, p. 535. 
VOL. VIII. 7 10oc. 
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round and protect 
march from Peirzu 
CLION, howeve 


empt no 
i 


frend 


uous, and so pi 


{00 ASSé mbly, th; 


; 


il ΓΓῪ sense.* The sentence ol 


Was cancelled : the Kumolpid e were directs 


which they had pronounced upon his head: the record of the 
ae destroyed, and the plate of lead upon which the 
Curse Was engraven, thrown into the sea: his confiscat: d property 
was restored: lastly, he was proclaimed gen | : 


. 


ral with full powers, 


anc ‘ } We "s>7 ‘2 one δ΄ 3. . . . 
alld allow d LO prepare all expedition ΟἹ one hundred triremes 
’ 


iiteen hundred hoplites from the regular muster-roll, and one hun- 


dred and nity horsemen, All (his passed, ὃν unopposed vote amidst 


αὐ re ”, oe = ᾽ , woe ; . Die 
silence on the part of enemies and acclamations from friends 


amidst unmeasured promises Of tuture achievement from him elf. 
Ἢ " ; ἷ ἊΝ j a 


and contident assurances. imnre aay ἊΣ : 
and confident assurances, impressed by his friends on willing 


hearers, that Alkibiadés was the only n 


Lil compet nt to restore 
the empire and grandeur of Athens. The 


which he and his friends took every possible pains to excite, was 


reneral expectation, 


that his victorious career of the last three years was a prepara 

tion for yet freater trium) 1s durin r the next 

\ mM ἐν VE sallIshned, when we advert iO LHe apprehensions of 

1] Ψ a Mac > ἣν ! 

Alkibiadés on entering the Peirzus. and to the body-guard organ- 
¢ Ὁ Θ' 


ized by his friends, that this overwhelming and uncontradicted 


Xenoph. Hellen. i, 4, 18. 19. ᾿Αλκεβεά 


ai IaQLVEe μὲν οὐκ ευϑέως, ooBovurvor rove ἐχϑρούς 


καταστρωματος, fOKOTEL τοὺς αντοῦυ ἐπιτηδείους ¢ nee Ἢ Kardon ‘9 
᾽ ’ ω ᾿ j ‘ ων { 


Εὐρυπτόλεμον Τῶν Πεισιάνακ TOC, favTov τοὺς ἀλλ VE OLKELOUE 
LA { tA 
καί φιλους μετ᾽ ai ΤωΨ, TOTE at - avapaive ! τί Τὰ Τῶν Raped- 
' ‘ ᾽ Ι Ι ΄ ( ᾽ { ‘ ‘ lat | } 
ιευσσμέξνων, é Tic ἀπτοιτο μΜΏ ETLT PETE 
, ry hy : : ‘ } 1] 
aenoph. Hellen, i, 4, 20, Plutarch, Alkib. c. 33 Diodor 


4 


Xi, 69 
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triumph greatly surpassed the anticipations Οἱ both. It intoxicated 


him, and led him to make light of enemie: whom only just before 

he had so much dreaded. This mistake, together wi:h the care: 

lessness and insolence arising out of what seemed tc be an un- 

ed ascendency, proved the cause of his future ruin. But 

truth is, that these enemies, however they might remain 

not ceased to be formidable. Alkibiadés had now 

from about August 415 B.c. to May 

Now absence was in many ways a sood thing for his 

since his overbearing private demeanor had been kept 

ies partially forgotten. ‘There was 

nong the Τὴ yority LO accept his own explicit 

denial Ol the fact lal to his charge . and to dwell chiefly upon the 

unworthy manceuvres of | enemies in resisting his demand for 

instant trial im lately after the accusation was broached, in 

order that they might calumniate him during his absence. ie 
] 


was characterized as a patriot animated by the noblest motives, 


᾿ " 7 ‘ iP _ a ~~ 
who had broug first-rate endowments and large private 
wealth to the the commonwealth, but had been ruined 


rrupt and worthless speakers, every way 


e only chance of success with the 


mats Α. τ: 
those who were better than them- 


. 1al from having any interest adverse 


natural and worthy favorite of a dem- 


ocratical people. Ὁ far as the old causes οἱ unpopularity were 


Ἰ 1 


ἱ : : is 
“~yn Ι tore. time and absence had daone mucn to weaken 
CULIVCCL tits | Lil Ll 


their effect. and to assist his friends in countervailing them by 


ii 


pointing tothe treacherous political manoeuvres employed against 


him. 

But if the old causes of unpopularity had thus, comparatively 
speaking, passed out of sight, others had since arisen, of a graver 
and  ineflaceable character. His vindictive hostility to his 


: Βα I ae sa 
country hi heen not merely ostentatiously proc laimed, but a 


tively manifested, by stabs but too effectively aimed at her vitals. 


. Ἢ . Ἢ 7 , 1, > 
The sending of Gylippus to Syracuse, the fortification of Deke- 


leia. the revolts of Chios and Milétus, the first origination of the 
conspiracy of the Four Hundred, had all been emphatically the 


! Xenoph. Hellen.i 4, 14-16 
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measures of Alkibiadés. Even for these, the enthusia:m of the 
moment attempted some excuse: it was affirmed that he had 
never ceased to love his country, in spite of her wrongs towards 


him, and that he had been compelled by the necessities of exile 


to serve men whom he detested, at the daily risk of his life. But 


such pretences could not really impose upon any one. The trea- 


son of Alkibiadés during the period of his exile remained indeten- 


sible as well as undeniable, and would have been more than suffi- 


cent as a theme for his enemies, had their tongues been fr 
But his position was one altogether singular: havine first inflict- 
vd on his country immense mischief, he had sine rendered her 
valuable service, and promised to render still more. Jj 
that the subsequent service was by no means adequate 
previous mischief : nor had it indeed been rendered exclu lve 


by him, since the victories of Abydos and Kyzikus belong not 


less to Theramenés and Thrasybulus than to Alkibiadé mor‘ 


over, the peculiar present or capital whi he had promised 
bring with him, — Persian alliance ; pay to Athens. 
proved a complete delusion. Still, 

eminently successful sine 

not merely common report, but ever 

didés, ascribed this result to his superior 

ment. 


Without touching upon these particul 


: 
Ai] 4 Li, 


to comprehend the very peculiar position oO! 


before the Athenian people in the summet 
more distant past exhibited him as amone {] 


Ἢ 


the recent past,as a valuable servant and 


iitj 


st 


promised continuance in this last character. 
any positive indications LO judge by. Nov 


which discussion and recrimination ld 


COLI 
any useful purpose. There was every reasoy 
Alkibiadés to his command; but this could only be done under 


‘ Xenoph. Hellen. i, 4, 15 


‘ 


Lhis point is justly touched upon 


prefuerant.” And again, in the life of lhrasybu 
Peloponnesiaco bello multa hic (Thrasybulus) rine 


aullam rem sine hoc.” 


Vit. Alcibiad. ὁ. 6: “ Quanquam Th: 


Primum 
Alcibiade gessit ; ills 
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prohibition of’ censure on his past crimes, and provisional accept: 
ance of his subsequent good deeds, as justifying the hope of yet 
better deeds to come. The popular instinct felt this situation 
perfectly, and imposed absolute silence on his enemies.! We 
are not to infer from hence that the people had forgotten the past 
deeds of Alkibiadés, or that they entertained for him nothing 
but unqualified confidence and admiration. In their present 
very justifiable sentiment of hopefulness, they determined that 
he should have full scope for prosecuting his new and better 
career. if he chose; and that his enemies should be precluded 
from reviving the mention of an irreparable past, so as to shut 


. . . ἫΝ 
the door against him. But what was thus interdicted to men's 


t 
lips as unseasonable, was not effaced from their recollections ; 


nor were the enemies, though silenced for the moment, rendered 
powerless for the future. Ail this train of combustible matter 
lay quiescent, ready to be fired by any future misconduct or neg- 


e, perhaps even by blameless ill-success, on the part of 


At a juncture when so much depended upon his future be- 
havior, he showed, as we shall see presently, that he completely 
misinterpre the temper of the people. Intoxicated by the 
unexpected triumph of his reception, according to that fatal sus- 
ptibility so common among distinguished Greeks, he forgot his 


own past history, and fancied that the people had forgotten and 


forgiven it also; construing their studied and well-advised silence 
into a proof of oblivion. He conceived himself in assured pos- 
session of public confidence, and looked upon his numerous ene- 
mies as if they no longer existed, because they were not allowed 


to speak at a most unseasonable hour. Without doubt, his 
exultation was shared by his friends, and this sense of false sectu- 


proved his future ruin. 


Two colleagues, recommended by Alkibiadés himself, Adei- 
mantus and Aristokratés, were named by the people as generals 


of the hoplites to go out with him, in case οἵ operations ashwure.4 


ων. Kai οἵ ὃ ει 
τὴν ἐκκλῆ:-: 


etc. 


att . Wall ‘ Diodorne (xiii. 69) and Cornelius Neros 
* Xenoph len. 1, 4, th ao iii, 69) and Cornelius Nero 
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In Ss ‘ hiee ᾿ . 
less than thiee months, his armament was ready: but he 
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Ἵ ‘ are Y al ᾿ ν᾽ 
sional march of the crowd of communicants was wont to tal 
. tis ΤΟ Ak 


place, along the Sacred Way from Athens to Eleusis For 


seven successive years 


», ever since ne stal [ 
oe ae hic théeestablishment of Ae 
de ia, this march had been of 


5 


εἰ 

hnece! ΙΓ discontinue 1 7 Ϊ 

the as ΑΝ ‘a . tihta ig Φ1Π|(| 

i ‘ 11 Lait een Ἕ ΝΠΌΟΓΙΘ ἵ ‘ ᾿ ᾿ 
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. : monial aeti lis ἔ ‘ ad | 

tail ᾽ Alkibiadés, Ol LOLS OCCASION, 
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all l-m; rch Oo ve ] i ul Ἵ 
Ὁ δι, ΤΙ )ᾳ ἴ lie wed l ἱ tu ΠΟΙ and SOLE nowy 


| ° 1 Π . 
assembling all his troo 
δ: Ss ΄ ἢν ῷ . φ κι 
] in arms to protect, in case attae! 


ry 


should be made from Dekeleia eae ET 
— “ Pull 


so that he had the satisfaction of reviving the 


if | | ᾿ } 
aLLaACK Was hazaraed: 


ae 

I eo F ly ty ὦ ὧδ λ ‘ } 

this illustrious seene. and esc the numero 
i 111’ ι 


out and home, without the smal] 
ilying to the religious feelings « i 


΄ " 
AcCe DL } 2 san , 4 ἈΞ : " 
: ptable sense of undiminished 


reference is own reputati 
, nce to his own Cputation, il 

ot sie ; LL: *.¥ " 
Ing i) make DIS peace Viln Lne 


δῷ λῳ ’ ur ἢ, 4 Ι 
desses, on whose account he ha 


Immediately after the myst 
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the defiance offi red to hu 


sS10n, 


lage ot the der 
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ments from | 
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twenty-eight thousand men, of whom half were hoplites, with 


twelve hundred cavalry, nine hundred of them Beeotians — were 


day close under the walls of the city, which 


ned with the full remaining strength of Athens. 
valry battle w hich ensued, the Athenians gained 
ἡ over the Beotians. Agis encamped the 
varden of Akadémus; again on the morrow he 


his troops and offered battle to the Athenians, who are 


Ail 


to have gone forth in order of battle, but to have kept 
protection of the missiles from the walls, so that Agis 
dare to attack them.!' We may vell doubt whether the 
went out at all, since they had been for years accus- 
regard themselves as inftenor to the Peloponnesians ip 


Acis now withdrew, satisfied apparently with having 


as to efface the affront which he had received 


» εἰ 


march of the Eleusinian communicants in defiance of 


‘xploit of Alkibiadés was to proceed to Andros, now 


acedzemonian harmost and ewarrison. Landing on the 
plundered the fields, defeated both the native troops 
yonians, and fore ed them to shut themselves up 


wn: which he besieged for some days without avail, 


and hen proceeded onward to Samos, leaving Konon in a forti- 
- 

fied post, with twenty ships, to prosecute the siege.2 At Samos, 

he first ascertained t stat * the Pe loponnesian fleet at Ephe- 


us. the influence acquired b Lysander over Cyrus, the strong 


y 
of the young prince, and the ample 


S I 


ynti-Athenian dispositions 


rate of pay, pul down even in advance, of which the Peloponne- 
sian seamen were now in actual receipt. He now first became 
eonvineed of the failure of those hopes which he had conceived, 


not without good reason, in the preceding year, — and of which 
he had doubtless boasted at Athens, — that the alliance of Persia 


1}{] alized al least. if not won over, through the envoys 


escorted to Susa by Pharnabazus. It was in vain that he pre- 
vailed upon Tissaphernes to mediate with Cyrus, to introduce to 


Diodor. ΧΙ, 72, 73 
* Xenoph Hellen. i, 4, 22; i, 5,18; Plutarch, Alkib. c. 35; Diodor. xin 


i 4 


69. The latter says that Thrasybulus was left at Andros, which cannot be 
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him some Athenian envoys, and to inculcate upon hi ; 
views of thet a ate upon him his own 
s of the true interests of Persia; that is, that the w hould 
he fed , that the war shoul 
e > ‘ ᾿ . tyre : " 
ye fed and protracted so as to wear out both the Grecian belli 
Clal ellie 
erel arties. each by = > 4] Fa 
if parties, €a ἢ Dy means of the other. Such a poli oy ! 
< ΠΟῪ. UNCON« 
mrena ἢ ‘ ; } Ἷ | 
genial at all times to the vehement temper of Cyrus, had | 
i i AS. Leif VEC 


yet more repugnant to him since his intercourse with | 
᾿Ξ . = Lil ivs 


᾽ 1.1 
He would not consent even to see the envoy) nor W I 
7 ἮΝ ya HS Ῥ4 


blv displeased to put a sli 
-ς l ple ased to put a shicht upon a ΠΕ ighbor and rival satray 
ἃ j | ! : ‘ ειι ἕ Je 
eep was the despondency among the Athenians at San wl : 
: 2 ΄ ans εὐ oO 1Os, ich 


Dé ) nl τ γν ) nea ‘ ] 
vainfully convinced that all hopes from Persia must be abandoned 
i < AiiUus " ἃ }Σ (141 


i 


for themselves ; nd f 
I } ! «ἢ 4 ΥἹ ( rey yt i »y* ᾿ of 2 . 
; and farther, that Persian DAY Was both more 
) . A , 


and better assured, to their enem! ι Ι 
the ies, than ever it had been 


ase hi i εἰ 
employed himself in repairing : augmenting, bei 1 Ι͂ 
ing al σ ntine. being still interior 
in number 1 , ‘ . »- i aa | 
1u I Athenians n 1 did [kibi 

| . n vain did Alkibiadés attempt 
provoke ᾿ 
terest of the Athenians, apart from their : 

part from th superiority of 


᾿ 


"ὦ 1 . 
since they were badly ὩΣ Π δῖ weetl . ; 
J ‘ LOY it Wil I VY. and obi ed tn le VV 

: p to | ν 


contributions wherever the ld: but 
: ΠΣ Ὑ sant * Was resolved 


not to fight unless he could do so with advant ' 
: ith advantage, and Cyrus, not 


war, had even 


LO de] 
about a cener: 
prise Lo constrall 


| 


abandoned hims¢ lf 


less predatory enterprises for the ry 
᾿ rl purpose ΟἹ getting money to pa) 


his army. δ eee, Sa ἢ p 
᾿ : ‘ ro ne sts ΠΟ ΣΣΌΙΙ ' post on the Hellespont 
and Was now envag wut 


pose Οἱ establishing a post, to | abl 
ing ; labled to pillage the interior. 


Here he was joined by Alkibi s, who sail ' 
yi . Ν sailed across with a squad- 


ron, leaving his main fleet at le left 3 
it eft it under the com 


us 


Xenophon, Hellen. 1, ὃ h, J nd ΤΊ 
that the Athenian shi) ies : ων ᾿ηβόνδνεςκεον = 
men; a careless exaggerat 
* Plutarch, Lysand. c. ‘ vel to antedate εἰ 
there makes, as to the ens “ἀνα . site - } aoe ng ον _ 
the e1 igements from Cyrus to Lysander 
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mand of his favorite pilot Antiochus, but with express orders on 
unt to fight until his return. 

t to Phokwa and Klazomene, Al. 

hard-pressed for money, eonceived the unwars- 


enriching his men by the plunder of the 


in this visi 


ot 
it ‘Kymé. an allied dependency of Athens. 


\boring territory ΟἹ 
rritory unexpectedly, after fabricating some 
against the Kymezans, he at first seized much 
operty and a considerable number of prisoners. But the in- 

ly defended their possessions, 


1 arms, brave 
recovering the plundered 


frivolous Call mnics 


ibitants assé mbled in 
i repelled his men to their ships; 

itin safety within their walls. Stung with 
cent for a reinforcement of hoplites 
to the walls of Kyme, where he 
citizens to come forth and ficht. He then 


nor had the Kymeans any 


and marched up 


to send envoys to Athens, to complain of 
_ inflicted by the Athenian general upon an 


} | 
ian dependency. 


. onlv charge which Al- 


. 


‘ce, nor was it the 
Athens. During his absence at Phokwa 


pilot, whom he had left in command, 


nronounced against fighting a battle, 
Samos to Notium, the harbor of Kolophon, 
the harbor of Ephesus, where 


that harbor with his own 


ss order 

from 

he mouth of 

Pi loponnesian fleet lay. Entering 
Te and another, he passed close in tront οἵ the prows of the 
them scornfully and defying 


to combat. Ly sander de tach d some ships to pursue him, 


loponnesian triremes, insulting 


action sradually ensued. which was exactly that which 

But the Athenian ships were all in disorder, 
story about Kymé 
Ephorus. Cornelius 


5) mention 

not namé 

24 has no 5515 nable 

᾿ a circumstance botk 


purpose ΟἹ 
asion. 


sufficiently 


94 


and 
the 


ight, were pursued 
ong with their full crew 
retiring to ΕἸ hesus, 


hy on the shore « 
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eumstance only raised new matter ον dissatisfaction οὐ a grave? 
eharacter. f Anti ad heen disobedient,— if. besides diso- 
bedience, he had displayed ἃ ‘hildish vanity and an utter neglect 
of all military prec jtions.— who was it that had chosen him for 
deputy : at 1 against all Athenian precedent, putting the 
heads of the trierarchs 

their own cost ? It was Al- 

this grave and responsible 
an excellent convivial companion, 
a commander. And this 
character of Alkibiadés, 
dissipation. The loud 

neglecting the interests 


lonian 


ceneral indignation 
thence transmitted 
‘hrasybulus son of ‘Thra- 
of Lykus, who has been 


| will he SO aval. 


| 


ne sams 
Antiochus first WOR 


ling a tame quail, 


oiseul Inscription (Ne. 
| Υ 1] ‘ 
he Helilenota: 

Deme as Butades ; he is 


πονηρῶς Kal ἐν τῇ 
καὶ ἄλλαι πολλαὶ 


emaining speeches of Lysias (Orat. xxi, ᾿Απολογία Δωροῦο 
} 


hy the trierach in this fleet. on board of whose ship Alki 
ail. This trierarch complains of Alkibindés as 
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‘orming all the dutie * o faithful, skilful, and enterprising 
commander, nevertheless fai 1. from obstacles beyond his owa 
: and his own promises. No such 

1 did occur was materially different. 

1s he had farther been 

his primary duties ; he had exposed the 

rms to defeat, by his diseraceful selection of an unl 

he had violated the territory and property 

at a moment when Athens had a para- 
every means the attachment of 
truth ‘ have be fore remarked, 
spoiled by 1 intoxicating reception 
city. He had mistaken a 


} 
i 


ἢ by forced silence 


a meritorious future, but req 


at future should really be meritori 


i » ¥ ’ . ‘ 
dmirers, whose favor he hi: 


He be came : 


ter the battle of Marathon ; 
ntially dissolute and 


trom that ‘eSi ail ider which they had 
lly controlled. tne im οἵ the battle of 


Ikibiadés was laboring to regain the favor of 


) 
re d counIrS men, and was yel uncertain whether he should 


j 


μ IO tG Kp 


; 
ἐπιτηδεύμασι: 


i 


mulgeated by his fri 


what the people 


business here as 


vera : ‘hed to Alkibiadés, is tru * all the perio etween his exile and his 


Hi ἶ Stim 7) \ γῇ ὁ ᾿Υ — ᾿ ᾿ : ᾿ εὐνὰς 
(Ἐπ ΠῚ first 4 | ff agaiust 


( vy Ι 
to make out 


that Alkibi las refs ; see δὲ Ἢ as i τ Γ ες . . ἃ 
| [6] : ᾿ ' t of his la nmand, which erded 

oq ul} pea, ¢ amo a 1} , “ ; ; . , : toll : . 

. ; : ἰ ‘ δοῦν with the Dat tium: nor is it more than partially ¢r t least, it 18 


truth, for the period before his 
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succeed, he would 
fleet and leaving 
He was not brought to tria 
) was proposed. Y et 
as we read them, ric 


the people, had they so 


up to the estimable func- 


i 


rchical Phrynichus, “ of serving 


s. and chastising the hioh-handed 
In the perilous 


foreion war, 


non atl 


Li 
᾿ 
{1Ὸ 1}} εἴ 


cumstance 


an actual citati γὴ I Ὶ : ormatinr i ᾿ ; ox ’ dl fii. 4 rap di ν. σφῶν τ ᾿ allied d nend ncies, κατα. 
for the purpose i itine th ἂν ᾿ φυγὴν, κα ἐκείνων, Tt the hig rrsons called ac toxayavot, Οἱ optimateg 
σωφρονι 
2 Xenor'. { + 5.18, Diodor. xill, 
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exception to the :avlancholy habits which per - 
fare In both bellicerents. we should neve ar ] ἐ 
' ’ y Aarne rrom 

meagre narrative of Xenophon. But we 

I . ’ οἱ 
sources, that Dorieus, the son ' Diagora 
illustrious : al] +} | oe 
illustrious beyond all other Greeks for 


kration at the Olympic, Isthmian. an: 

had vcained the first Dri A thy ] - ν 
τὰ i i St Aid al Luaree Oly 7. ST 
Pate? | ἢ | LyMpic Ie 

}] men : ° : 

i wnicn ¢ lympiad 88, ΟἹ 423 B.C. was th 
altogether without precedent, besides ei 
Nemean prizes ; at his father 
eousins, were all 


family were illust a Ι 1 is 
i sre 1ilust ΓΡῸῚ Old date in their ns 


Rhodes, and were even desc: nded from the Me senian 
tomenés. When the Athenians saw 


ΥἹ “) ΥἹ Ll] ν᾽ 
aman doubtless of macnitficent 


conclude trom his athletic 


‘Ss and usages O 

had been one t their ἵ f n j } 
could not bear ! apa 
any condition. 
put to death, about thirteen 
nians. 


When Konon 


the armament in a 


command. 


the dishonorable 

hopes connected with Alk 

ing regular pay. So painfull 

the first measure of Konon was to cont 

armament from above one 

reserve for the diminish: 

larger. With this fleet, he an is colleagues r l al | 
ΠῚ meavUues roved avout ti 


1} 


enemies coasts to collect 
Apparently about the 

biadés, that is, about Deceml: 

year of Lysander’s command 


seamen or the 


ἢ pervaded Grecian war 


Lae 


her 


from hin 


᾿ 


ie 


' Xenoph. Hell 
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Xenoph. Hellen 
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from Sparta to replace him His arrival was received with un- 


< 


discuised dissatisfaction by the leading Lacedemonians in the 
armament, by the chiefs in the Asiatic cities, and by Cyrus. 
‘nfluence of those factious correspondences 


Now was felt the full 
and intrigues which Lysander had established with all of them, 


{or indirectly working out the perpetuity of his own command. 


While loud complaints were heard of the im policy of Sparta, in 
annually changing |! admiral, both Cyrus and the rest con- 


curred with Lysander throwing difficulties in the way of the 


nev successor. 


Kallikratidas, unfort nately only shown by the Fates,' and not 


suttere d to continue in the (Frecian world, was one of the noblest 
Besides perfect courage, energy, and in- 

distinguished for two qualities, both of them 

‘nent Greeks ; entire straightforwardness of 

n-Hellenic patriotism alike comprehensive, 

| Lysander handed over to him nothing 
se; having repaid to Cyrus all the money 


᾿ 


yossession, under pretence that it had been con 
lv Moreover, on delivering up the 


personally. 
} 


᾿ 
Lit 


feet to Kallikratidas at Ephesus, made boast of delivering to 
mastery οἵ the sea, through the victory 
recently gained at Notium. “ Conduct the fleet from Ephesus 
along , passing by the Athenian station (replied 
Kallikratidas), and give it up to me al Milétus : I shall then 


believe in your mastery of the sea.” Lysander had nothing else 


᾿ 


him at the same time the 


¢ the coast of Samos 


1 


ne tantum fata, neque 


ly this repayment was a manceuvre for the purpose of 
his successor, — and not an act of genuine and conscientious obli- 


gation to Cyrus, as Mr. Mitford represents it, — we may see by the conduct 


the close of the war. He then carried away with him to 
tue of the tributes from Cyrus which he had in his pos- 


viving them back to Cyrus (Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 3, 8) 
yrus was greater at the end of the 


1 


of Lysander at 


»ε ion 
Ths ybligation t rive them back to ( 
war than it was at the time when Kallikratidas came out, and when was 


was still going on; for the war was a joint business, which the Persians and 
the Spartans had sworn to prosecute by common ¢ fforts. 


VOL. VIL. 


τος. 


of Kvwllikrati 
without 


humiliation of th 


deplored t 
constrained bot! 


i 


ewearing that, i 


ix “i 
Xenoph. H 
αν act 


πόλῳ 
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an accommodation between 


put forth all his energy to obtain money 


thus get the fleet to sea; knowing well, 
the reluctanee of Cyrus was, to show 
Sailing first trom Ephesus to 


' 


a small squadron to Sparta, 


Ἰ 


γτίν. and asking for speedy pecu- 


he convoked an assembly οἵ the 


sion just sent to Sparta, 
til this money should 


this demand 


al they, the Milesians, 

already experienced 

at their hands. ought now to be fore- 
an example of zeal to the other allies,? 
dependence upon such im: 

promised that, when the remittancé 
arrive, he would 

us. with the aid of the 


that we can punish 


patriot, struggling against a 

h was now becom- 

both sides, eX- 

may add, that 

reminding then the misery 
Persians as a motive to exer- 
as to the new situation opened 


yreaking-up f the Athenian 


evils had they suffered while Athens was come 


law ose Ϊ 7 ὃ 
Plutarch, Lysand. c. 6. 
f> 4 Ν Α. ) ) 4 
ὑμᾶς δὲ ἐγὼ ἀξιῶ προϑυμοτατοῦς εἰναι ἔς τὸν 


- + , 


ἐν βαρβάροις πλειστὰ κακὰ ἤδη ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν πεπον 
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petent to protect them, and while they were willing to 


protection from her, during the interval of 


receive 
more th: iftv vears tom. that the Methymnzan and Athenian prisoners should he 


between the complete organization of the confederacy of Delos sold also. But Kallikratidas peremptorily refused compliance, 


and the disaster of Nikias before Syracuse. and set them all free the next day ; declaring that, so long as ha 


« 
ryt . " ν sey - " . : ‘ . - 
The single-hearted energy ot Kallikratidas im? xd nn, ἢ was in command. not a single tree Greek should be reduced to 
who heard him, and even inspired so much alarm th le slavery if he could prevent it. 
mg Milesians who were } lavi o underhand 


4 


the game of Lysan No one. who has not familiarized himself with the details of 


ay ths Y re . £2 ia : : Ξ ᾿. τὰ . a ὝΑΡΕ τα ἢ ae ΠΑΡ ee a 
der, that the y were the first to propose money Grecian warfare, can feel the full crrandeul and sublimity of thi 


towards the war, and to ‘own proceeding, which stands, so far as I know, unparalleled in Grecian 


purses an example probab y followes 
Some ot the friends of Lysa 


history. is not merely that the prisoners were spared and set 
free: as to thi point, analovous cases may be found, though not 
conditions ; demandin, very { [: is, that this particular act of generosity Was 


᾿ ve ener ϑω ᾿ ᾿ Ϊ . " ᾽ ] ᾿ Γ )͵ , 
ical ent mies, and hoping Crit performed in the aame and for the recommendation ol Pan-Hel 


3 he . ] Ἷ 1] 5 : μα , ‘ " : ᾿ ἃ 
But he strenuously refused al] ich guilty compliancess! » brotherhood ard Pan-Hellenic independence of the foreigner: 


was soon able nprenensive principle, announced by Kallikratidas on pre- 
to those left ’ Lysander, making a fleet Ol hun l and CCasi as well as on this. but now carried into practice 


forty sail in all. The Chians havi ρ] d him witl ut .r emphatic circumstances, and coupled with an explicit de- 


fit of five drachmas for esolution to abide by it in all future cases. It 
the usual rate. he 


Lesbos. 
assembled 


ten was taken in resistance to formal requis 


his allies, whom he had very impertect means 
whom theretore it was so 


monian ; ard us tor him to offend. There cannot be 
equipped, were ‘oOtian ans sul Pan. n his vov: γος. ἀμ t+ that these allies felt personally wronged and indignant 


Lesbos. Kallikrati 
Phokza and 


quence ot the recent ill-tre 


as confounded with the proposition of a rule 
1 the relations of belligerents in 
us add. their murmurs would not 
dés. He then sailed to at ‘If we should come to be Konon’s 


ἐς in this manner.” Reciprocity of deal- 


; 


but also detended } in " n. ; " - etl a ae 

repulsed, he renewed his atta until at length he too ᾿ το ΟΥ' pr - and. doubtless Kallikratidas felt a well-grounded con- 

by storm. The : y in plun y th ers. nee. th: two or three conspicuous r xamples would sensibly 

and the slaves coll ed an | rth I = γι. ΠΝ , 4] m ifs ; Ἶ Νὴ = tice n both side δὴ But some one must 
ΕΚ: : iti CALL Y Vil εἰ ‘ i ‘ 5 

demanded by the 


of Lesbos : atown not ΟἹ 
| to constant moral observance, either pub- 


begin by settil uch examples, and the man who does begin — 


‘ Plutarch, Apophthegm. Laconis 929 enoph e] ; 
2 Xenoph. Hell n. i. 6. 34 ᾿ εἾ Ι } | rielit K | ; τὴς —— a i 
41 infer this from the fa al . υμναΐοι 
both these towns appear as : 

the command of Alkibiadés ¢} 


Δ 5.1] ) ' 6, 33 Di αι ‘ ᾿ wot lelivered under ircummstances far less emphatic in Xenophon, 


TOUKELVOU 


Agesilaus, substantially to the same pur 


nor 


ῃ 
ha 


th 


called Hekatonns 


heast from Lesbos. Thither he νυ: 


, leaving Methymns at night, found him quitting } moor- 
} roe Ξ j ‘ γ ‘ ] ; I; ] ἱ ' ! 
reak of day, and immediately made all sail to trv and eut 
irom the southerly course towards Samos. But Konon 
a x 


f Kallikratidas deserved the 


lar more than that of Nikias. to 


which Plutarch applies 
las and ( 


eV, ὁ rave auT HMOLYWYTS 


ly say this to Konon, in 


other wuy 
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having diminished the number of his triremes from ona w «dred 
seventy, had been able to preserve all the best rowers, sw that 
peed he outran HKallikratidas and entered first the harbor of 
however, were close behind, and even 

long with him, before it could Le closed and 


Constrained to fight a battle at its en- 


' 


tely defeated; thirty of las ships were 


: } 
‘aped to | 


and; and he preserved the 
ling them ashore under the wall.! 

+, originally founded on a small islet off 

xtended across a narrow strait to Lesbos 

ther bridged over or not we are not ine 

town was divided into two portions, and had two hare 

ening northward towards the Hellespont, the other 

᾿ Kané on the mainland.? 

harbors were ‘fended, and both now fell into the 

the Peloponnesian fleet; at least all the outer 


n of each, near to the exit of the harbor, which Kallikratr 


impovetble to blend these two 


facts in a manner quite differ- 
le. He tells us that Konon 
in Polyzenus, i, 482), 
oremost Peloponne- 

the harbor in time 


Diodorus 


lowed, plainly implies thag 


for defending the 
τοῖς λιμέσιν ἐποισῦντο 
ilks oaly of the harbor, as if it we re one, 
language, it might be described as one har- 
“ances It seems to me, however, that X« nophon had no 

low ality 
‘the northern harbor as defended by a mole, the southern 
y triremes chainea rogether. Such defences did not 
exist in the year ; Probably, afver the revolt of Mityléné in 427 B.C, 
the Athenians had removed what defences might have been before pre 

vided for the 
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das kept under strict watch. : the same time sent for the 
full forces of Methymna and for ites across from Chios, so as 
to block up Mityléné by land ; il as by sea. As soon as his 
success was announced, too, money for the fleet, together with 
separate presents for himself, which he declined receiving,' was 
immediately sent to him by Cyrus; so that his future operations 
became easy. | 

No pre parations ἢ: pee nade a itvyliéné for a sieve: no 
stock of provisions had ee accumulated, and the crowd within 
the walls Was 580 consideral | , that Konon fores: but LOO plainly 
the speedy exhaustion of his mean r cou! le expect uc- 
cor from Athens, unless 


condition ; of whi 


h 

nians remained alto: 

quired to get a tri 

enemy’s guard. Putting 

his fleet, and picking oul 

rest, he caused these 

cealing the epibate 

vessel, instead of 

moderate stock of provisions, and ke¢ 
with hides or sail 


to protect them ag 


' Plutar 
* Xenoph 


πλεουσαᾷαι 


rapa; 


mmentators ¢£ 


The meaning of παραῤῥύμ 
ittle nat roti * ¥) a , Uw hs 5 
littl nstruction ἢ nor can we ing 18 meant as is ex- 


γ᾽ σῷ ἢ ὙΠ ΥΩ y , 
pres ed DY oag, μα ᾽ nira quite sure that 


matters meant by παραῤῥύματα were something hich, if visible a 
spectator without, would at least afford no indi yn that the trireme was 
intended for a speedy start; oth ise, they would defeat the whole contri 
vance of Konon, whose aim was secrecy i wa ssential th this tri 


reme, though afloat, should be made to look as much possible like to the 


other triremes which still remained hauled ashore; in order that the Pelo- 


ponnesians might not suspect any purpost yparture. | have endeavo: ἃ 


in the text to give a meaning which a1 irs thi rpose, without forsak- 
] 
: 


ing the explanations given b ie com ators: see Boeckh, Ueber deg 
Attische. See 
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z.ade ready to depart at a moment’s notice, without giving any 
indication to the enemy that they were so. They were fully 
manned before daybreak, the crews remained in their position all 
day, and after dark were taken out to repose. This went on for 
four days successively, no favorable opportunity having occurred 
to give the signal for attempting a start. At length, on the fifth 
day, about noon, when many of the Peloponnesian crews were 
ashore for their morning meal, and others were reposing, the mo- 
ment seemed favorable, the signal was given, and both the tri- 


« 


remes started at the same moment with their utmost speed ; one 


to go out at the southern entrance towards the sea, between Les- 
bos and Chios, the other to depart by the northern entrance 
towards the Hellespont. Instantly, the alarm was given among 
the Peloponnesian fleet : the cables were cut, the men hastened 
aboard, and many triremes were put in motion to overtake the 
two runaways. ‘That which departed southward, in spite of the 
most strenuous efforts, was caught towards evening and brought 
back with all her crew prisoners: that which went towards the 
Hellespont escaped, rounded the northern coast of Lesbos, and 

ife with the news to Athens; sending intelligence also, 
seemingly, in her way, to the Athenian admiral Diomedon at 
Samos. 

The latter immediately made all haste to the aid of Konon, 
with the small force which he had with him, no more than twelve 
triremes. ‘The two harbors being both guarded by a superior 
force. he tried to get access to Mityléné through the Euripus, a 
strait which open the southern coast of the island into an in- 
terior lake, or bay, approaching near to the town. But here he 

attacked suddenly by Kallikratidas, and his squadron all 
triremes. his own and another; he himself 
y in escaping.! 


me. noph. Hellen. 1, 6, 22 Διομέδων 0& Ponvwrv Kovwve πολιορκουμένῳ 
δώδεκα τυσίν WOMICATO EC TOV ὃ ὕριπον TOV Μιτυληναίων. 

(he reader should look at a map of Lesbos, to see what is meant by the 
Euripus of Mityléné, and the other Euripus of the neighboring town of 
Py rrha. 

Diodorus (xiii, 79) confounds the Euripus of Mit slené with the harbor of 
Mityléné, with which it is quite unconnected. Schneider ar? Plehn seem 


ὁ make the same confusion (see Plehn, Lesbiaca, p. 195) 
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17: 


thirtv triremes over him m number, 


‘aceful, and that Sparta would be 


ff, even if he should perish.! The answer was on¢ 
made throughout the w 


is nature: and we may well 


months been lord and mas- 


concelveé. 


to Konon, 


hindering the 
he diekplus 


centre, hav- 


the morning 
rain forced him to 
suing’ morning, | 


counter which 


ana 
gas Was advi 


. 


re tor the present witl 


ἐ τύ, 
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protected against an enemy “ sailing through the line out t Α neth the Athenians were victorious in all parts: he 


rear. and sailit ind about.” than the other divisions. ich -eloponnesi et gave way, and their flight became general, 


rtly to Phokewea. More than sixty of their 


7 


} 
| 


d over and above the nine Lacedzmonian, 
1aaking a total loss of above the half of 
ot the Athenians was also severe, 


They returned to Arginuss 


afforded the most striking proof how 
ΟἹ Athens could yet accomplish 
years of exhausting war. But far better 
on this occasion had been less 

the Peloponnesian fleet, 

‘— we must take the 

ratidas was not 

signal misfortunes to the 

ecial manner, misfortunes to 

had cained the victory and 

en the man to close the 

must immediately have sur- 
Athenian fleet there blocked 

- which circumstance, com- 

rendered Athens disposed 

peace. Now to have the 

power was not W holly pros- 

from corrupt personal 

Pan-Hellenic patriotism, would have 
his moment could befall her ; while 

it would have been an unspeak- 
ization which it was sure to 
ascendant individual of the 

with devotion to the great ideas of 

nd Hellenic independence against 
prospe cl ot such a be nent Was opened 
threw Kallikratidas into the command, 


his loftv profession of faith but 


i 


upon it, and for a time float- 


xii, 99, 100. 


second point, 


sion, inflamed that 


and many other 


Ul at 


ry Yr? ' Ι͂ 
Ppa 


out picki ΤῊ 


176 ER THE BATTLE 


least with slight reference to dental spars or empty ©ask It was one of the privileges of a 
less, stands as far the grave naval victory, that he party who rait.ed it could sail over the 
critic, and was also the most violent Geld of battle, and thus assist their own helpless or wounded 
feelings. Twenty-five Athenian tri eomrades aboard the disabled ships, taking captive, or sometimes 
ith most of their illing, the corresponding persons belonging to the enemy. Ac- 
with their oar cording even to the speech made in the Athenian public assembly 
afterwards, by Eur, tolemus. the defender of the accused gen- 
lis 1 : he aictnal δὲ ae. erals, the! er lve triremes with their crews on board lying 
was two hundred men. 1 of batt! | 3 ᾿ in the condition jus described. This 15 an admission by the 

defence, and therefore the minimum of the reality there cannot 
possibly have been tewer, but th re were probably several more, 
the ancient trireme out of the whole twenty-five stated by Xenophon.* No step being 
And there were, moreover taken to preserve them, the surviving portion, wounded as well 


OV erl oard., or were 


} EVEYVEVTWY. 
is History, express surprise 
.e number twelve, which appears 10 the speech 
ty-five, given by Xenophon. 
suppose Xenophon to guarantee those assertions, 


he gives. as coming from Euryptolemus ; who 


ΓΝ 


assembly, might take great liberties witt 


tal number of ships ruined or disabled 
number of wrecks afloat 
sufterers, subs que nt 

iron under ‘Therame nés to go 


that the generals went back t> 


ι: 


determined, according to their own 


A 


quadron for ¥ ‘siting the wrecks. A 
οὐηῤν γον ὧν. μια ᾿ he vindicating nter of ti must {ποτοῦ I . elapsed between the close of the 


dor 
Yuringe that inte rval. undoubt- 


himself before 0 
in accusing the general if we are to 
tion upon themselves 
the disabled ships might ἂν saved with proper diligenc —_ peared, so that their cre ‘re already ἃ wned. and no more than twelve 
γὰρ the generals) ς ἐὲΣ ͵ Ι Ι ξ- remained floating ‘*heramenes t isit, eV had he been ever 50 active 
( πολ er 


s¥ ; - 
ψοι αὐτοὶ passages place 


> i eee ae : 
the point beyond Lisp at t e general ere { ed of having neg: 


8 he, 


lected to save the lives of n on the point of being drowned, and who by ‘lv underrated the num! But assuming 


Ay vy i 


Eurvptolemus, and be lieve that he most prok 
him to be correct, this Wl. 
thelr negiect stterwas were drowned, not of hay > ἢ le pIcK up niv shi 7 auch the | hlame,. as we shall hereafter re 
a | : wrecks before they wen 


here 


ceealiny 
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ee : ae 

led these « 3, Wel » be id drowned 

il (hida i ’ i i ls i Li : pe d. it 4 J . . 1" 

| | : | tenn | xpr of such indiguant 
Di , meagre and confused as wel 


AS unWoOIrt 
emotion. 


| as 
less, 


were something cause 
ibility of the mul 


“ASCII 


++ 
ι 


᾿ 


is. and a few others. 
hese individuals to aggra- 
purposes, assure dly 


inevitable 


ven who has ielped t rain it | i heen left . h 1 
: ἢ : O so intolerable f 


rhe friends and 
: while honored 
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call at Samos, and came home in consequence; reaching Athens 


seeninely about the end of Septembe Yr © »¢ rinning Ot October, 
the battle of Arginuse having been fought in Auecust 406 Ba. 
4 5 {" | , Φ A 

I'wo of the generals, however, Protomachus and Aristogenés, 


declined to come: warned of the displeasure of the people, and 


ing in their own case to meet it. they preferred to pay 
the price of voluntary exile. 


not confid 


The other Six, Periklés, Lysias, 


Diomedon, Erasinidés, Aristokratés, and Thrasyllus. — Arche- 


stratus, one of the original ten, having died at Mitvléné.' — came 
ν“-,«[ ' 
i 


] 
wit 


out their two colleamues: an unpleasant augury for the result 
On their first arrival, Archedémus, at that time an acceptable 
popular orator, and exercising some magistracy or hich office 


ie. ‘ol ae ae ‘3 7 . 
whicl we NMOL GIstinctiy Make u ] 


imposed upon Erasinidés 
! + ] ’ } - 8 
limited amount which was within the 


of magistrates without the τ of the dikastery 


5 


al competence 


, and accused 


+ 


him besides before 


} 
i 


for general misconduct 
ὙΠ command partly tiha ὧν “ity -harce ΟῚ 


arge of having purloined 
some public money on 1S Way trom the Hellesy 


in As ype [ax 4 


ont. KErasinidés 
was found guilty, and cond imprisoned, either until] 
the money was made good, or pe! S itil farther examination 
misdeeds. 


Erasinidés took place before tl 


venerals were 


\wpodoxiac), se 
hedémus is descri 


40 word . none 


4 


explain in a satisfactory 
jecture like that 


τῆς dex 
Or Tne ὁεκατ VOEWL 414} 
7 } 
Hellespont ; whi proceedir 

i ᾿ = 
Archedémus aga 


tL 


The office held 


Δ 
ciently exalted to confer ny 
amount called ἐπιβολῇ. 


I hesitate to identify this + person of that nam: 
tioned in the Memorabilia of Xenophon. ii There seems no simil 
t all in the points of chara 


The popular orator 


tophanes as having sore eyes, and as having got his citizenship without s 


proper title to it (see Aristophan. Ran. 419-588, with the Scholia). He 


» is 
also charged, in a line of an oratioi 


of Lysias, with having embezzled the 


public money (Lysias cont. Alkibiad. sect. 25, Orat. xiv) 


_— ncn 
παι 5: 
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summoned before the ~enate to give their formal exposition re 
specting the recent battke, and the subsequent neglect of the 
drowning men. And it might almost seem as if Archedémus 
wished to impute to Erasinidé: exclusively, apart from the other 
venerals. the blame of that neglect; a distinction, as will here- 
shee appear, not wholly unfounded. If, however, any such 
design was entertained, it did not succeed. When the generals 
went to explain their case before the senate, the decision of that 
boly was decidedly unfavorable to all of them, though we have 
no particulars of the debate which passed. On the proposition 
of the senator Timokrates,' a resolution was passed that the 
other five generals present should be placed in custody, as well 

‘dés. and thus handed over to the public assembly for 
consideration of the case.* 

The public assembly was accordingly held, and the generals 
were broug efor We are here told who it was that 
appeared as their ‘incipal accuser, along with several others 5 
thouch unfortunately we are left to guess what were the topics 
on which they insisted. ‘Theramenes was the man who denounced 
them most ' szhemently, as gt ilty of leaving the crews of the dis- 
abled tri be drowned, ‘ neglecting all efforts to res 
cue them. . appealed to their own public letter to the people, 
officially « ‘oatine the victory ; in which letter they made 
no mention of having : pointed any one to undertake the duty, 
nor of having any one to blame for n performing it. The 
omission, ther , was wholly their own: they might have per 
formed it, and ought to be punished for so cruel a breach of 
duty. 
The venerals could not have a more formidable enemy than 
The ramenes. 'e hat had occasion to follow him, during the 
revolution of the four Hundred. as a long-sighted as well as 
tortuous politician: he! .d since been in high military command, 
a partaker in victory W ith Alkibiadés at Kyzikus and el sewhere 3 
and le had served as trierarch in the victory of Arginusx itself. 
His authority therefore was naturally high, ar told for much, 


. ν 
, ΣΝ ᾿ T ) εἰ ςς, ὅτι at τοὺς GA- 
ἱ Kenoph. Hellen. 1, Γιμοκρώτουυς « ντος, 


᾿ , Ps +e oe 7 ) 
λους XP! dcVevTac ef 7 O77 use rapadovyi t, ἢ βουλῇ 


ἔόωσε ὃ Xenophb Hellen.1,7 Φ 
ogee. 
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i} 1016. it, 118 μυυὴβ 
=e ; ‘ : 
hich formed their solitary 
following the answer 
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wustifi ion which th ‘neral } 

} heat le Nioreo r, we in 

in the public ἃ mbly to Theramenés and 

which Xenophon lets 


} 
Ϊ 


when he deni d Line 


i ils 
ressly confided the pe 


re sponsible 
ey, the generals, 


bulus, well know- 


jomedon, 


“} (ΟἹ 
I 


move a 


that they had snips 
. 1. 


at all should 
Thrasyllus 


Δι ordingly 
from his division, to make a 


Thrasvbulus and Theram- 
yilots 


cor 


γε 


apart three 
erals produced | 
i 


nera 


n this deb: before the assembly, were two new 
points publicly raised. First. Theramenés and 
13 guilty of the death of 
affirmed that they had 


and important 
need the generals ὃ 


noun 


nex 


t, the generals 
and Thrasybulus themselves 


to Theramenés 
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If this latter were really true, how came the cenerals, in theit 
= _ ‘ 7 “ae - Ε iz ὡς 7γ6Ὶ 
official di spatch first sent home, to say nothine about it? E 
5 ἣ ; . “ ΣΙ ¢ } || ] f ΓΝ »υ 
tolemus, an advocate ol the cenerals SDpe% ki yr 1 } - ἱ 
etave f h . ’ I εἰ! ΠῚ. if εἰ ~ ibsequent 
Stage O tne proceedings, though we can hardly dou! t] : ) 
: > od ' : -- J ἢ; that the 
same topics were also urged in this very assembl) hile bl 
> aes, ee ee — * ΣΑΣ 116, Diaming 
the generals for such omission, ascribed te τ ' , “- 
tO δὴ lli-placea vood- 


nature on their part, and reluctance t ring Tl l 
| rin neramenes ali 


Ti ᾿ r| 
irasy bulus 7" » dicy ἡ ΠΥ] 7" “a 
. unde! the ail pleasure or tne ! le, Most 


. 
Ui 


generals, he said, were disposed to mention the fact ἫΝ the . i 


despatch, but were dissuaded from doing so Ὁ. Perik! } 
Ἵ DY rl es an 

medon; an unhappy dissuasion, τὰ 

ramenés and Thrasybulus 

round and accusing them all. 

This remarkable statement of Eur 
tion of the generals in wording the officia 
a closer consideration of what re | 


ne one side, and The ramen 


which is difficult to make oul 


sents In a manner complet 


rus states that the 


partly by the fatigue and reluctance a ie Ὁ . , . 
᾿ “ : εἴ tL aiaril if th iT nm cas 
men, trom taki or "πῇ Own CPa- 

. ort | } 

} . ‘ calis, the de 
bodies for burial; that they ey al 
1 . ᾿ ali irasVe- 
bulus, who went to Athe ns ᾿ 3 il y 
or il } oO Γ δ ac use 


them before the people and 
home 


intimation to the people that 


these two trierarc!l 
Υ rierarcns oO rtoarm ὁ] ' 
periorm the duty. When the ] 
n these |} 


were read in the public assembly Diod ru 
Ys ljOdOorus Sa) 55 the Athenians 


ΤΕ , sy hf - 
ioa Ω 


» f 


ἡ Kal ὑμῖν, OTL 
ρέξσιν ἀνελέ συσσαι Tove 
κοινὴν ἔχουσιν, ἐκε 
πίας, νῦν ὑπ᾽ ἐκείνων TE καὶ τινι 
ἀπολέσϑαι. | 


We must here construe ἔπεισαν as « 
placing a comma after ξυνάρχοντας or μετέπεισαν 


‘ 


To persuade a man to alter his opi } ut not inadmissible. 


pinion or | . ’ 


by πείϑειν. thouch i presse 
y πείϑειν, though it would more properly be expressed 
see ἐπείσϑη, Thucyd. iii 3° ᾿ - , ἀναπείϑειν 
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ly indignant against Theramenés ; who, however 
lf effectively and completely, throwing the blame 
He was thus forced, against bis own 
will, and in sel accuser of the generals, 
earrying with him his numerous friends and partisans at Athens. 

ruin Theramenés, finally 


were excessive 
defended himse 


back upon the generals. 
| 
lefence, to hecome the 


i~( 


And thus the generals, by trying to 


brought eondemnation upon themselves.' 
‘ative of Diodorus, in which it is implied that the 


ecial orders to Theramenes ind 
οἷν asserted afterwards that they had done 
accusation of Theramenés against 


ally gave any 8] 


a certain extent, this coincides with what was 


himself, two years afterwards, 1n his 


eramenes 
. Thirty, that he was not 
him: affirming that they 


the first to accuse the 


rals: they were the first to accuse 
lertake the duty, and that there was no 
they were 


dered him to un 
to hinder him from performing it; 


ent reason 
tinetly pronounced the performance of the 


he had said, from the beginning, that 
even to forbid any move- 


more, to prevent rescue of the drown- 


was such as 


Xenophon and Diodorus together, in 
1 defence ot The- 


Taking 
combination Δ ith the subsequent accusation an 


the Thirty, and blending them so as ἴθ 

νοῦ as little ὃ 6 of either, I think it probable that the 
order for picking up the exposed men was really given by the 
_ Thrasybulus, and other trierarchs ; but 


ramenes 


yenerals to Theramenes 


if Theramenés really did say, in the actual 


that which he heré 


the gene! ils, 
violence of the storm ren- 


asserts himst lf 
dered it impossib! sea. his accusation against the 
ounded upon alleging that they might have 


pene rals must have r 
the duty at an earlier moment , before they came hack from the 
cave the order to him. But I 


perform: d th 

battle , before the storm arose , before they 

think it most probable that he misrepresented at the later period what he 

had said at the earlier, and that he did not, during the actual discussion® 
αἱ ἃ justification. 


admit the enficiency of the storm ὅ5 fact 
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in addition 
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row the blame upon 


intolerable 


as to place him 
ib Was this which 
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immen- 
¢ permiss.cn, 


dead οὖν ‘sit 


conduct 
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᾿ 


had made licht of 


blame upun 
him, so he again made light of it, and treated it as an insuffiiecr nt 
excuse, in his denunciati Oo make 
good use of their offici 


him. by its silence, from 


rated 


Such is the coneelive th 
stood between Side and 


other, having regard to all that is said 1} 


Diodorus. pul 


nation between 


_ ‘ 
COUT 


of the 
instant oce 
dangerous. 


formed, ei 


ing’ the momel 


Ail 


to a Watery crave, 


᾿ 


which would 
moorings 
him, if he 
and hei 
danger 


ment of 
Ovroc dé τοι 
τας ᾿Αϑηναίι 
διως τῶν στρατηγῶι 
θείη. (Xen. ut su; 
Here it stan ls 
dorus states exp 
the wrecks. micht 
blame for not doing 
through communications recei 
Theramenés, in his reply 
eations in the same tenor 
in spite of 
him, and in 


the previous official letter fettered the 


. ; 
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would probably be found officers and men to volunteer, against 
ta riecke. in a cause so prof moving all their 
the most desper: risks, In a Caust o profoundly 7 


“ 1 *¢ 2 2 ; , } +e 
best sympathies Now. unfortunately for -the character Οἱ Ath 


4}, ye 


nian generals, officers, 
in unequal proportions, to all of them, — there 


and men, at Arginusze, —for the blame 


< 


belot os, though : 
‘ong pr sumptive prool that the storm on this occa- 


ΧΓῚ 
j was not uch as would have dete rred any (zreclan seamen 
BIOT!L Was LIVE ot conn ς vy ϊ La ὶ : 
‘mated by an earnest and courageous sense of duty. We have 
anil lmLeCU “ὦ chi cal a ; | 
οἱ and escape οἱ Eteonikus and the 
only to t an 


1s 1] ; 4} « 
Ῥ - } . it ne to (jinas: recollecting that 
( mmo i liall 3 ἰ pA VEL 7 
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εἰ 


Θ promontory ΟἹ Kané on the 


isles of Arginusz, by a channel 
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[hat his ene 
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r the proceedings 


to go out 


quite cCaim. 


during 
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19. 


impossible that the assembly could be satisfied to acd rit the ger 


erals on such a presentation ol the case; nor could they well 
know how to apportion the hlame between them and Theram- 
the men left to perish would be doubt- 

ntment against one or other of the 

circumstances, it could 

lefence,— it must have 

their conduct towards 

harge of neglect against 

a violent charge against them,— 

read in Xenophon. The de- 
ith favor and seemed likely 
Many individuals present offered 
ls, 1 that the latter might 
had been so much 
must have been a 

no vote 

not distinguish 

irn the whole decision 
mean time the senate 
be the proper mode of 


submit a proposition 


embly, during 
holding of 
emn annual festi- 
avs in the month of 


SK GOTOE 


ect tense ἔπεεῦδον 

lina. the way to per vuade, 

the peop sav the aol ich ld mean that they actuatly 
The first words here cited from Xenophon. do not imply that the cenerals 
were cChecrnet rr aoriag ad in their uber! of } aking before the publie 
assem )|y t merely that ἢ judicial tris | al lefence νι re granted to them 
a measured time for defence — 

‘red to him, during which no one 

tless much longer than ary single speakee 


would ve permitted ta occupy im the p blic assembly. 
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554 MIC ’ Xenophon in his narrative describes this burst ol feeling at 
handed dow! ma pe od anterior ) Ul nstiti ! q ; 


A »αἰυχια as [8156 and factitious, an 


οἵ hired yostors, got up | 


enerals. But t 


the names of youthful ὁ 
phratric roll; sacrifice 


assemblages to Zeus Phir: 


panied with 


~ 


this, celebrated every 
Lie unions, questions 


were with 


and anger, 


unit 
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Aa ΞΑΓΙΞΙΔΟΓΙΟΉ, 
of those 


tne 


] 
character 


sentiment, that t 
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shaved their heads in token οἱ mournil 


hea les : 9 . 
themselves in this guise at and to appease 


(Comm 
the manes of their abandone 


+1 " . hear S ἵ nave 
n by y possible effort to p. 25-3! ppose 4 , 
procure retribution on f rel ais. 
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erals odious to hem, several of — 
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Lysias puts into one of hi ration I respecting the VOL. VII. 


d the men in mourning as 
yy the artifices of ‘Theram- 
he case was one in which 
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. οὗ Greece, 
it. They treat 
‘popular preju- 

(Dr. Thirl- 


most un- 
{see p 
whole 


f which I 

ithout contradicting 
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at the festival 

of Theram- 
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d spontaneous 
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n mv judgment, have been 
juite apart from all 
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we recognize this capital 
ratively perspicuous and 


entat. de Xenophontis Hellen. 


ed in concert with the oligarch 


to bring about the ruin of gen- 
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and submitting 
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menés, if Xenophon 1s 


As soon a iy met, it was r ad 
xenus himself, : σ from the senate in 
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1e people. 
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It Was Ϊ Ἧ τ Ϊ “γ 1" " ~~ 
a μι ἊΝ 1 by al portion he assembly wich well As 
merited indiyaation. Its enormity consisted ἢ " 


the established constitution: 


. 


soon as the resolution was read 


in the yubli¢ assembly, 
breaking through 

es of — 
the Athenian democrac. rj 1 +] caine ls of all n the part ir cas or -yptolemus was thrown back to appeal 
. OL al | 


fair trial; allegi " ¢ ) ' nhism it εν h t te, | ἃ proposition unheard of at 
A < Ψ « 4) : me! ' : ret nee of th εὖ] δ Ἶ I r Me ὃ ᾿ ᾿ 
: f the senate oftended 


Euryptolemus, an intimate friend of the generals, deno inced it as 


little better than utter 


It deprived the generals of trial 


receding assembly . sworn t - it also deprived them of the liberty of ful! defence 


their accusation 


Ϊ r } “> ͵ } ἢ ’ Ἰ ᾿ | 
Now there has been no pe ι ΠῚ. 1 Ὁ ho οι , isured tin ut fartl , presi ribed that they should all be 
Rabe δὲ . yicy ‘ . 
formalities ot 11] licial 7 ar os eee ἢἢν ndem1 l « hsolved me and same vote; l. in this last respect, 


sm of Kannonus Suryptolemus in ἢ 


} τ 
words ¢ 


hearing Ol de fener 


. r was this all. ne sit ’ mnil nerals by ὁ ipon this point that the 
le : ᾿ ᾿ . ~ I ἐς ᾿ | ; 
taken in condemnatio1 r absolut Ρ th, ne 1] | ‘ vntolemus was taken, and thatthe ob: resi 


> t<« έ » 
stinate istance 
— | N } 
Lr τ ή . 
tively. INOW there 


5 


the pseph mot K 


whe n, on 


1 misled 
ἡ 


much-discussed passage of Aris- 
i C= 


or 


comm 


hh; 


eet, is comparing hi 
A ey ἀπ ἢ usm ΟἹ Kan- Ι . ° : + wl nndaer 10 cre γέ annonus,. was laced at 


ine ial nian oe πὰ ἃ δι ach side. his ise the Greek Scholiast, 
criminal " 

passage. 

οἱ od the words completely 

his situation 

Ὶ tried culprits. The 

ld be tried sepa- 

presented 


ry 
for ti J 


could 
whi 
numero 


ves, or portions ; 
rr not, as it was 8 
it eould try both the 


compares himself to the dikastery 
s signified by the pun of Giveis 


LA 


the measure until the 


Nor was there ey 


ρ 
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Gl aphe Paranomi 


But the 


tion discussed al 
ebstacies. 


iriai ΟἹ 
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ν᾽ 


‘vad 


LOVATNTAL Kal ἐπὶ τούτοιι 


bw κρίνεσθϑαι, ἧπερ καὶ τοὺς orp 


tav, ἐπεϑορύβησε radu 


s directed to the special object of getting the 
lecided on by the assembly, in spite of corstitutional 


knot of 


hat 
far 
Lnst 
th the 
der 
ition 


Ϊ roposi- 
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If a wrecked man in 


the battle: 1 
tting upon an empty meal-tub; but my ἃ ΠΕ 
‘ks near me, implored me, if I should 


known to the Athenian people, that 
LO death warriors 


kKiven ln 


SpNOSINYG é 


1] 
SOULS, al 


though re: 
mtemptnous 
is lost Hpecause 2 
the generals, and justify the vehement 
was mere lsehood. 
wi ῃ 
preserved by cling- 


Mitford A maa 


sometimes also means 
r affirmed, but 

nh various cases 
Memo- 


nor do | 

There is 

f this man which is at all improbable ; nay, more, 

it is plain that several such incidents must have happened. If we take the 
smallest pains to expand in our imaginations the details connected with this 
painfully-interesting crisis at Athens, we shall see that numerous stories cf 


the same affecting character must have deer fp circulation ; doultless many 
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other similar statements, not expressly mentioned to us, bringing 
to view the same fact in other ways, and all contributing to aggra- 


vate the violence of the public manifestations ; which at length 


reached such a point, that Euryptolemus was forced to withdraw 
his notice of indictment against Kallixenus. 

Now, however, a new form of resistance sprung up, still pre 
venting the proposition from being taken into consideration by 
the assembly. Some of the prytanes,— or senators ol the pre- 


siding tribe, on that occasion the tribe Antiochis, — the legal presi- 


- 


dents of the assembly, refused to entertain or put the question ; 


which, being illegal and unconstitutional, not only inspired them 


’ 


with aversion, but also rendered the m personally open to penal- 


I 
ties. Kallixenus employed against them the same menaces which 
Lykiskus had uttered against Euryptolemus: he threatened, 
amidst encouraging clamor from many persons in the assembly, 

‘lude them in the same accusatior ith the generals. So in- 
timidated were the prytanes by the incensed manifestations of the 
assembly, that all of them, except one, relinquished their opposi 
tion, and agreed to put the question. The single obstinate prytanis, 
whose refusal no menace could subdue, was a man whose name 
we read with peculiar interest, and in whom an impregnable 
adherence to law and duty was only one among many other titles 
to reverence. It was the philosopher Sokrates; on thi 
occasion, once throughout a life of seventy ears, discharging 8 


" ities ὁ 


1 


political office, among the fifty senators t: ken by lot trom the 
tribe Antiochis. Sokratés could not be induced to withdraw his 
protest, so that the question was ultimately put by the remaining 
prytanes without his concurrence. It should be observed that 


.is resistance did not imply any opinion as to the guilt or inno- 


eence of the generals, but applied simply to the illegal and uncon- 


stitutional proposition now submitted for determining their tate 


Plato ΑἹ 


In the passage of the Memorabilia, Aenophon says that Sokratés was epi 
statés, or presiding prytanis for that t lay In the Hellenica, he only 


reckons him as one among tae prytanes t can hardly be a nted cer 
tain that he was epistates, the rather as this same passage of the Memora 


bilia is inaccurate on another point: it names nine generals as having been 
sondemned, instead of eaght 
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a proposition, which he must already have opposed once before, 
in his capacity of member of the senate. 

The constitutional impediments having been thus violentty 
overthrown, the question was regularly put by the prytanes to the 
assembly. At once the clamorous outcry ceased, and those who 
had raised τ resumed their behavior of Athenian citizens, patient 
hearers of speeches and opinions directly oppos¢ d to their own. 
Nothing is more deserving of notice than this change of demeanor. 
The champions of the men drowned on the wrecks had resolved 
to employ as much force as was required to eliminate those pre- 


liminary constitutional objections, in themselves indisputable, 


which precluded the discussion. But so soon as the discussion 


was once begun, they were careful not to give to the resolution 
the appearance of being carried by force. Euryptolemus, the 
personal friend of the generals, was allowed not only to move an 
amendment negativing the proposition of Kallixenus, but also to 


develop it in a long speech, which Xenophon sets betore us. ! 


His speech is one of creat skill and judgment in reference to 


᾿ sae 
. hefore him and to the temper Οἱ the assembly. Beoin- 


AAAS 
nine with a gentle censure on his frie is, the generals Periklés 
and Diomedon, for having prevailed on their colleagues to abstain 


their first official letter, the orders given to 


from mentioning, in th 
1 


[heramenes, he repre . m as now in danger of becoming 


be 
he latter, and threw himseil 
to grant them a fair trial. He 
᾿ ‘ — . . ows 
take full time to instruct themselves 
eo solemn and irrevocable a sentence ; 
Ἱ Ἷ " λ we 2 t} : ‘ a λ 
to trust onl) their own judgment, but at the same time to take 


. | . \ . ᾿ oO ‘ +a ᾿ : . "TY “1. 
security at judgment should be pron unce d atter full informa 


. . } ‘ ΨΥ > ‘ itte an 
tion and impartial hearing, and thus to escape that bitter and 


no : τὰ : ἫΝ 
unavailing remorse which would otherwise surely follow. fe 


proposed that the generals should be tried each separately, 


according to the psephism of Kannonus, with proper notice, and 


ample time allowed for the defence as well as for the accusation ; 
but that, if found guilty, they should suffer the heaviest and most 
pe : Γ ' " Ἶ . ry . 
i f ἢ relati eriklés the first. ‘This 
disgraceful penalties, his own relation Periklés the fir : 


' 7, 16 ra ὲ αι ὃ Τ he af the cries and 
' Xenoph Hellen. i, 7,16. Μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα, that 1s, after 


, . ᾿ δ “» Τ : 
threats above recounted, avapug Εὐρυπτόλεμος ἔλεξεν ὑπὲρ τῶν στρα ηγῶν 


rade, Ch 
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lhat proposition was shortly afterwards carried into effes 


disposing the two urns for each tribe, and collecting the votes 


the citizens indiv idually. The condemnatory vote prevailed, 
generals were thus found guilty: whether by a lar 
or a small majority we should have been glad to learn, but are 
not told. The majority was composed mostly of those who acted 
under a feeling of genuine resentment against th 


γ᾿ 5 Liit 


renerals, but 


in part also of the friends and partisans of Th 


considerable in number. The six generals then at Athens, — Peri- 


statesman of that name by 


i 


ramenes,! not in- 


kles (son of the 


: 


yreal 
medon, Erasinidés. ΤΊ 


y Aspasia), Dio- 
irasyllus, Lysias, and Aristokratés 
then delivered to the Eleven. and perished by 


: ν ἡ 
now of 


Now it seems to me that Menekles ἢ 
ion the decision of the pryta 
te over again. He may have alleg 
d ‘rstood whi ἢ « f the two pri positiol 5 was 
position Of snare) us I 
r perhaps that they misreported the numbers 
at he had σοι 
! Diodor. xiii, 1 
} I doubt 1 


of whit ἢ was nec Sssarily un 


which Diodorus represents 


the vote of the assemblv had 


nians, I wish that the 


cial ἴ the city. Do vi 


Apollo, and the Veneral 


Si 


not then a cond 


ce fortune has 


le that Diomed: 


lemned man; agd afte 


B τοὶ held 
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of hemlock ; their property being confiscated, as the decree of 
the senate prescribed. 

Respecting the condemnation of these unfortunate men, pro 
nounced without any of the recognized tutelary preliminaries for 
accused persons, there can be only one opinion. It was an act 
of violent injustice and illegality, deeply dishonoring the men who 
passed it, and the Athenian character generally. In either case, 
whether the generals were guilty or innocent, this censure is de- 
served, for judicial precautions are not less essential in dealing 
with the guilty than with the innocent. But it is deserved in a 
ageravated form, when we consider that the mx against wl 
puch injustice was perpetrated, had just come from achieving a 
glorious victory. Against the democratical constitution of Athens, 
+t furnishes no ground for censure, nor against the habits and 
feelings which that constitution tended to implant in the indi- 
vidual citizen. Both the one and the other strenuously forbade 

eed: nor could the Athenians ever have so dishonored 
d not, under a momentary ferocious excite- 


ν 


ment. risen in insurrection not less against the forms of their 
own lemocracy, than avainst the most sacred restraints of tl 
habitual constitutional morality. 
d proof of this, the facts of the 
r a short time 
recame heartily ashamed of 
assembly wa passed,” decreeing th 

this occasion ought to be 
brought to judicial trial, that ‘allixenus with four others should 
be among the number, taken for their 
appearance. Thi parties were 
kept under custody of the sureties 


hle for anne: 0 the dav of trial But presently 
δΙ εἴ ia “) ce4 6 5 p - 
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th far nN ines ial seditio1 yan to press too 
both LOrel mi un 4 
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phenome na un- 


na re ligious 


and the same time, 
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which con- 


And 


unscrupu 

the Korkvrzan 
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when a man, either from low civiliza as never known this 
¥ eve aw 


large moral reason, —or when fri accidental stimulus 
" « ~ i oy 


10 - Ὶ } ν᾿ > . 
righteous in the origin, but wrought up into fanaticism by the 
anavicism Dy é 


conspiring force of religious as well as family sympathi Ξ 
ὝΦΕΣΙΣ npatnies, he 

comes to piace his pride and virtue in discardin ᾽ its supremacy 
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— there is scarcely any amount of evil « injustice which he may 
. . 5. ynich he mg 


not be led to perpetrate, by a blind obedience to the 1 


stincts of rel: 
tout,” was the satirical 
lic jobbing so largely 
motion for their sons. ‘The same word 
awful sense, and generalized for 
up the moral of 
Lastly, it must never 
were al argely responsil 


eng 
able fury of the movem«: 
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cent men, without trial, “ 

pe rrerunt . ” but it does 

I feel persuaded that 
American fleet, could such events 
followed the victory of 
after gaining a victory 
endured 

their own disabled wrecks 
many living comras 
extraneous succor for 
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the victorious fleet were sure to be disabled. If these yenerals, 
after their victory, instead of sailing back to land, had employed 
themselves first of all in visiting the crippled ships, there would 
have been ample time to perform this duty, and to save all the 
living men aboard, betore the storm came On. This is the natural 
inference, even upon their own showing; this is what any Eng- 
lish, French, or American naval commander would have thought 
it an imperative duty t o. What degree of blame is imputable 
far the generals were discharged by 
ty to him, is a point which we cannot now 
storm, which is appealed to as a justification 

vidence too questionable to serve that pur- 

pose, wi >the negier ot daguty was so serious, and cost the lives 
probabl of » tha ne thousand brave men. At least, the 
Athenian people at home, when they heard the criminations and 
the generals on one side and Theramenes 


em In his characte r otf accuser implying 


lid obstacle, though each, if pushed for 


( as a resource in case of need, — the 

Athenian people couid nol but look upon the storm more as an 
afterthous previous omissions, than as a terrible real- 
lor and resolution of men bent on doing their 
.v that the intervention of Theramenes 
‘he destruction of the generals, not by those 

to him in Xenophon: he destroyed all belief 
eal and all-covering hindrance. The general 


impr ssion of the public al Athens —in my opinion, a natural 


and unavoidable impression — Was, that there had been most 


. ἢ . 
able neguge 


the wre cks, through which hneg-~- 
rd perished. This 
armament at Arginuse@ as 
the persons respons! 
deserted seamen more 
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cenerously than their comrades in the 


refore. of the guilty proceeding to which a furious 
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nd inquired on what groun] the man was put to death; upon | Nevei theless, such was his partiality for Lysander, that he com- 
hich Eteonikus ordered his guards to reply, that it was because plied even with th additional demand now made, so as to send 
he wore astraw. The news became diffused. and immediately him away satisfied. ‘The latter was thus enabled to return to 
the remaining persons who wore straws became so alarmed as te | Ephesus in a state for restoring the effective condition of his fleet. 
throw their straws away.! lie made good at once all the arrears of pay) due to the seamen, 
Eteonikus availed himself of the alarm demand money fro: constituted new trierarchs, summoned [Kteonikus with the fleet 
the Chians, as a condition of carry} fF away thi tar in Aan from Chios, tog ther with all the other scattered squadrons, and 
perilous armament. Having btained from them a month’s pay directed that fresh triremes should be. immediately put on the 
he immediately put the troops on shipl 1, 


| 
i) ipboal taking 
encouravce Lnem, and make them fancy that he was CO amta rn none ᾿ ] " / PST ; towns was he effect οἵ Lvysander’s 


with the recent conspiracy. cond advent felt more violently than at Milétus. He had there 


lhe Chians and the ‘allies of S resently ymble nowertul faction or association of friends, who had done their 


at Ephesus to consult, and resolved, ii Nunction wit — t to hamper and annoy Kallikratidas on his first arrival, but 
to despatch envoys tothe ephors, requesting that Lysander al ad been put to silence, and even forced to make a show of zeal, 


be sent out a second time as admiral. was not the habit the straig rward resolution of that noble-minded admiral. 


4i7 
a oy 


er burse themsel * this humiliation, they now 
formed a conspiracy, with the privity and concurrence of Lysan- 

cle P| ~ Ze Lhe govei mmMenti yr hemselves. They determined, 

are to be credited, to put down the 

lemocracy, and establish an oligarchy in its place. But 

elieve that there could have existed a democracy at 

which had now been for five years in dependence upon 

sparta and the Per ians jointly. We must rather understand 

movement as a conflict between two oligerchical parties ; the 

ne last year’s mand, the clubs and factjor riends of Ly der being more thoroughly selt-seeking and anti- 
combinations, which he had orvanized no stimulated int, ; T) ilar thal tneir oppone : and perhaps even crying tnem 
partnership of mutual ambition, all hailed his return νυνὶ ἢ les q , by comparison, as a democracy. Lysander lent himself to 
tion. Discount: ΠΣ ΠΟ ΘΕ ; nd key t «ke vn by th : MNeronue ΝΥ ; i scneme, tail tine amb tT tne conspirators, who were al 
ism of his predecessor φ likr tides. th ΟΣ or τὶ δ ne time disposed to ἃ ¢ e. l evel vetrayed the FOV~ 
renewed activity, and became zealous in ; ~e ag ae rnment into a false security, by promises of support which he 
ment his fleet. Nor w: yri wty in his oref lever intended fulfil. At the festival of the Dionysia, the 

erence than before. ἢ arrivi ul Lphes ᾿ (} 3 τ ‘ Ol irators, y in arms, seized forty of their chief opponents 
speedily to visit him at Sardis, ; licited dliaes a | n their houses, and three hundred more in the market-place ; 
per uniary aid The young prince 8: Ι͂ ᾿ that all t] [1}} while the government — confiding in the promises ot Lysander, 


which he had received P KI } ] who aff f ᾿ ‘prove, but Qs cre tly continued instigating the 
ioe pe πο, ; ἥτις ΤΙ d 
ἐλ } ; εν ἢ " ᾿ pe Σ rere te Ξ a P “Ὶ) | ‘ . sists ce, ) - ΓΟΘ ul { us 
1th nu he exhibited a lmsurveni a Taint re κέ l l 1qaI 


; a i ϊ rs tl seized. prob: } ly men who had CORE heartil 
nnesian officer. . ad 1 , ; ized, probably m — eee ty 


' Xenovh. Hellen. i’, 1, 19-12 
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necessity of di sil Ο it inf ving 
along with Kallikratidas, all put α ath: and a atill | squadrons for the pur] levying money. It is probably from 
number of citizens, not | than on lousand, fi i] exile | “rocnonding necessity that we are to explain tl inaction of 
Milétus thus passed completely into the hands of the { the A nian flee it San - for ‘no serious opera- 
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oe 


ashore to lend assistance ; but 


and not to move forward. Not 


Ἢ a position, yet unable to draw him 


day, the Athenians were at length 
But Lysander directed a 
follow them, nor would he suffer his 


he thus ascertained that {heir sea- 


same scene was repeated 5 the 
eonfident in their own supe- 

r the apparent coward- 

kibiadés -— who from his 

witnessed what was passing 
remonstrated with the generals on 
eet OD this open shore ; urgently 
to 6Sestos, where they would be 
d safe from attack, as Lysan- 
whence they could go forth to 
Athenian generals, espe- 

his advice, and even 

taunt, that they were now in 
in their exposed position, 
day became more and 
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four thousand native Athenians, 
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assembled in that city, knowing 
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In this assembly, the 
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rinthian and Andrian trireme. had put t 
ing them headlong from a precipice. 
Grecian warfare. | 
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Adeimantus to this effect,! probably by letter written home tron 
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when he returned to Athens as victor from the 


formal declaration made several 


The truth of the charge cannot be positively 
circumstanceseot the battle tend to rene 
that Konon alone among all 
a decent state of preparation. Indeed 
r impotence and inertness of the 
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trial 9 those who had been condemned either to exile or to death 


by the Areopagus, or any of the other constituted tribunals for 

homicid: , or tor subversion of the public liberty. Not merely the 

public registers of all the condemnations thus released were 

ordered to be destroyed, but it was forbidden, under severe penal- 

ties, to any private citizen to keep a copy of them, or to make 
any allusion to such mist 

Pursuant to the comprehensive amnesty and forgiveness adopt- 

le in this decree of Patrokleidés, the general body 

other a solemn pledge of mutual har- 

The reconciliation thus introduced enabled 

up under their distress ;° especially as the 

for the most part, not men 

To restore the latter, was 

indeed, a large proportion 

ekeleia. assisting the Lace- 

But even the most 

in reference 

subsistence for the nu- 

augmented every day by 

had lone been shut out from 

Dekeleia; she obtained 

eat of AS gospotaml, 

_or from the islands. Per- 

r from Cyprus, and her 

remaining navy did what was possible to keep Peirseus 


supplied,° in spite ot the menacing prohibitions of Lysander, pre- 


ng decree or psephism of Patrokleidés is given at length 

᾿ οἵ Andokidés de My steriis, S LUD « 76-80: A ὁ᾽ εἴρηται ἐξα- 
A ; nOaL noe TroTe. 

yi ὁμονοίας δοῦναι ἐν 

ποιήσαντες ἐκαρτέρουν 

Lvsias. Orat. xviii, De Bonis 

decree had been 

with the Lace 

e decree is mentioned 


dv. Καὶ machum, sect. 71; pare Andokidés de Reditu 
VOL. VIII. 1500. 
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cusmwuYy, A! la "1 rai te Was passed, on the proposition οἱ 
cumulate 1 Kleophon, forbid ling any such motion in future. 
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any offer to surrender on humiliating conditions. Amidst the 


Ἰ 


general acrimony, and exasperated special antinathi arising out 
: i SPICALILIOS, ἃ sili? | 


Δ. 


slaves. Many of the other allies seconded the same views, which 


ot such a state of would have probably commanded a majority, had it not been for 
arnestly for prolong the resolute opposition of the Lacedemonians themselves ; wko 
the prosecutions ot their enemies. declared unequivocally that they would never Consent to annihi- 
was condemned and put to death. o or snslave a city which had rendered such capital sie: to 
evaded his military duty ; the senate, all Greece at the time of the great common oo ἘΝ sscteegl 
ines he had denounced, constituti Lysander farther calculated on $0 dealing with Athens, 
tery which tried him. contrary bot] make her into a depe ney, and an instrument Οἱ increased 
᾿ | r to Sparta, apart from her allies. Peace was accordingly 


onditions: That the Long Walls and the 
irzeus should be cde stroved ; that the Athe- 


of Athenian judicatures.2 Su 


denounced by orators in subse 
to betray the city into the ἢ; 
‘ ἃ .] d evacuate all their toreig yossessions, and contine 
been without hould evacuate all their toreign | 9 | 
° ° ᾿ 4 7 
nselves to their own territory ; that they should surrender all 


r: that they should readmit all their exiles ; 
become allies ot Sparta, following ner leadership 
ith inst land. and recognizing the same enemies and 
with instruct 


ling to Lacedzemonian prac- 


vo round a stick, of which 


vened, to 
leading allies, espe T ᾿ Ἱ Ι hy 3 ἢ } ; — = ta Lysand. 1d 
t i : , i fi yea fterwards. when they were soliciting aid from 
that no acreement s i ὶ ’ τὰν: 
| sition of their dele pate 
| 


ure kept, with this hated enemy now n their power: t that th , : ‘ ἔν oe ag Ρ ᾿ tha Rom : a yntingent serving under 
name ot Athens should be rooted out, and the ponulat n sold ἢ viene ia ee -ed in that character by having his statue 
| ἰ li, a leaders who took part in the 

" Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 2, 1: 1; compa lsokrat . it r. Vil battle, an ong with L der and Eteonikus (Pausan. x, 9, 4). 
eats | | tis one of the exagege ions so habitual with Isokrateés, to serve a present 
* Lysias, Orat. xiii, cont orat ts. 15, 16, 1 urpose, when says that the Theba rere che only parties, among all the 


mach. sects. 13~17. lononnesial federat w! rave this harsh anti-Athenian vote (Iso- 


This seems the most 1 
the a counts are not al! nsistent nd ὁ tatement of Yenan : : Υ̓ γα ΠΟῚ a that nocians vave their vote. in the same synod, 
(Hellen. i, 7, 35), is not 1 recs ed wit cilia ah | y avainst the 7] nroposit mosth. de Fals Legat. c. 22, p. 361). 


ῳ δε & 
Kleophon as hav rished earher t ae ee ae See hl : it ms from lor. XV. nd Polveen. i, 45. 5. as well as from some 
σεως τινος Yevousy? ν ἡ Leoo hatnen tha fini ssa‘ be hon hin f that the motives of 1 Lacedz#monians, in 


from nis recocnizances ἔς arce|l noceihla th ᾿ ν AY ΟἿ ἢ ] ! ting tl proposition ΟἹ τῇ [ ‘ acgcains ALI , Were founded 


been still under re uring th riod 
battle of /Egospotami and the capture of Athens. + must have « ᾿ Xenon! ellen. ii. 2. 20 lutarch, Lysand. c. 14; Diodor. xiii, 107 
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| - the; knowledge in detail. Kritias, son of Kalleschrus. He had been 
tend against the fiat of their conquerors f some hivh-spirites : 
ir ( high-spirited i the persons accused as having been concerned in the 


< 


men formed an exception to the pervading depression, and stil : aac Sad , 
5 si ᾿ mutilation of the Herma, and seems to have been for a long time 


1 


kept up their courage against better days, there was at the same ' . 7 
Ρ' .- ᾿ : — ἐν tne cam important in the political, the literary, and the philosophical 


time a party of totally opposite character, to 1e prostrate | "7 ᾿ : ere, 3 7 . 
| : ταὶ ἄξει, αὶ prust world of Athens. To all three, his abilities qualified him to do 


condition of Athens was a source of revenge tor ast. exul ᾿ : ' : — A 
; ) hie, honor. Both his poetry, in the Solonian or moralizing vein, and 

tation for the present, and ambitious projects tor e fu > . τὼ τὰ : ; : : : 
ἱ his eloquence, published specimens Οἱ which remained in the Au- 


TI . οἷν ὁ . , ‘ κι +; Lal 
hese were partiy the remnant ΟἹ thi faction nich set 1 . . . 
) 4 - rustan age, were of no ordinary merit. His wealth was large, 
seven year 1e igarchy of our Hundred, : stil “ar See” ; : ; 
a i, ; - | and his family among the most ancient and conspicuous in Ath- 
nore, the exiles, including several members of the Four ul ‘ed. Sieh le E é 
mbers ΟἹ ens: one of his ancestors had been friend and companion of the 


who now flocked in trom all quarters. Many Ὶ tl i 6 ‘ . 1 , ν᾽ ᾽ 5 
: 4. lawciver Solon. He was himself maternal uncle of the philoso- 


cat 


lone serving at Dekeleia, : ad formed a part of the ᾿ . - a , 
ἰ pher Plato.! and had fre quented the society of Sokratés so much 


blockading Athens. These exiles now revisited the acropolis : = ee : ᾿ ι, . 
ἱ as to have his name intimately associated in tne public mind 


conquerors, and Saw with deli ἢ (ἢ ull accomplishment Ol that : Ι r : 
- | ‘th that remarkable man. We know neither the cause, nor 


foreion occupation at which many of them had aimed ven years να. : ιν : 
- ven the date of his exile, except so far, as that he was not in 


before. when they constructed the fortress of KEctelioneia, as ὁ .} ᾿ ] ᾿ — . . 
. banishment immediately aiter the revolution of the Four Hun- 


means of insuring their own Ver. ‘houg! [ΠΘ I ns 10 . . . . ἢ 

: : aa red, and that he was in banishment at the time when the gen- 
posed extinguisned cal "ὦ ι ν᾽ ΠῚ ΠΟΓῚ: naraci Te " Mmarivilie ] } 7 } ] P ᾿ . 
rals were condemned after the battle of Arginusez.2 He had 


oy ! 
ower, the honor, and the independence of Athens, these met | Lh: ὰ ton 
ih ᾿ pass the ti or a part of the time, of his exile in Thessaly, 


᾿ 


were as Cager as Lysand eet carr them all inte ;CULION : } r ae. . ἢ . a. 
here he took an active part in the sanguinary feuds carried on 


because the continuance of the Atheni lemocracy was now Sere . 
- -ξ ' among the oligarchical parties of that lawless country. He is 


entirelv at his mercy. and because his establishment of oligarchies : ; 
. . “a said to have embraced, along with a leader named, or surnamed, 


in the other subdued cities plainly intimated what he woul T | pa Same 

h: , J naeee Ses Prometheus, what passed for the democratical side in Thessaly ° 

[Π13 oreal focus οἵ izrecian qaemocratic ΠῚ 1] eC. . ' . . τ E 
τας ᾿ arming the penesta, or st rfs, against their masters. What the 


Among these exiles were comprises ristodem}) ant rist ν πῶ τὰ ; : ies ae 
— ‘conduct and dispositions of Kritias had been before this period 
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telés, both seemingly "son i importance, the rmer avins Ι } : 
3 “ 5 \ are unable to say; but he brought with him now, on returP 
at one time been one ‘ 

οἱ the imperial democracy, and - ls (ter : active mel er of ‘ ta un ΟἹ t the Charmidé f Plato, his note on th 


the Four Hundred ᾿ς ἢ : rit lé «Ὁ } heel Histin r| ᾿ f Plato. 20. | ant ie Scholl yn the same passage. 


for his violence rt in four of the 
pres ὰ tias; the las 
another man, of whom we e last 
᾿ : l are to be found in 
Lysias, Ur. xin, cont orat. s Ms ν ᾿ ᾿ , 
: μι age ne} , | ree 36, seq Both Cicero (De Orat. u, 22 
* Aenopn lien. 11, 2, | if ‘lutarc! Εν ator ΝΕ ; ͵ ᾿ = 
: , ᾿ ᾿ Diony a l } VSsla, 2, [— 154: Jud. de Isao, Ρ 627) 
init : : ῳ 
Pl ern , f Kritias in the mutilation of the Herma, as affirmed 
utarch differently tnat the person tn in spe | Σ exile wor , ; Ὶ o : . 
tik / ! : νει ' f Diognétus, ΩΝ Andokides de i yst 11S, } He was first cousin of 
not Aristodemus, but the grandtfath i svkury ut a not t "ὦ ᾿ , ; ᾿ 
bi : ᾿ Andokides, Dy the motners side 
this construction justifies + Meier, Comn le Lykur rita, p 3 i 
5 struc ys a ἢ | 2 XK nopn LH i l, ‘ 
847 ᾿ ἘΝῚ 
‘} ι, “ + Xenoph Hellen. u, 3, ὁ Memorab. 
Respecting Chariklés, see t 
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onians. to direct the general proceedings 


nvene meetings when needful, to appoint s ab- 


for the various tribes, and to determine wnat 


ns were to be submitted to the public assembly.!- Among 


enhors were Kritias and Eratosthenés ; probably The- 


: 


‘LiOn Οἵ 
died OUL: Al 


it Was compo 


‘ | } oo 2 
moment should arrive ; and the οἱ 


made if plain fo e ry one that 


n° ᾿ | 
Accordingly ~ Aa ial 


’ 


T'S, became readv 


ry γ τ ὁ } saber cos : . . 
Cmocracy, and Only anxious _ laces amone th 


prospect "Ὁ while Lie ippie ‘he ramenes re 
lace as oligarchic 
the patience of his halt 
during his three months’ absence 
certed arrangements with the exiles 
As soon as tl 
lition was yet 
itself. 


live, called ephors in com- 
5 Xenoph Hellen 

πολλοῦι aT ” * 
2 Lysias (( 
3 Lysias cont. E 


m his subsequent ἃ and would 


ἢ Ὁ 
} ‘ q 


Lacedzemonians (560 


ἢ fact set forth by Lysias in 
see s. 90), 1 believe that he 
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@& conspiracy 


their accomplice. 


befor 


and 8. 


senate and 


taxiarchs, veral othe 


courageous patriots, were |] 
himself, to stand { 
ing of two thousand 


admitte d 


Haenodér the 


Menestratus, being 
osition of Us, 
accusing witness, named 
also forthwith placed 

the 


r 
nos 


Though 
constitution were thi 
farther insured tne 


presence οἵ Ly anit 


governm<e nt ΟἹ 


wis er ᾿ 
aff urs, until that task 
persons proposed, prearr: 
al five ι 

d [heramenés: 
Onomaklés, one of 


Δ ‘ } ] 
toleles an 


> was accepted immediately that 
clad to get it (Χι noph 


conveyed with two vessels 


people were 
Agoratus be 
was closely blocked 
KaTaOTai7), rt ferred to ὁ 
i οὐ ee 
Lysias cont. Agora 
? Lysias cont. Eratost 


Aristcphan. Vesp. 157 


tit was pr 
Hi 


llen. ii, 2, 22), fesides, hoy uli : 
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rals of being concerned u and others whom we do not know, but of whom probably several 
himself Ι = — 


reter.ding to be exiles or members of the Four Hundred.'! Thougk 


the 


a complete abrogation of the constitution, yet so con- 
the 


were { 


i 


conspirators of their own streneth, that they did 


leem it necessary to propose the formal suspension of the 


as had been done prior to the installation of 
Still, notwithstanding the seizure of the 
intimidation prevalent, a loud murmur of 

he assembly at the motion of Drakon- 

o defy the murmur, telling the 


aC rose 
proposition numbered many partisans even 
themselves, and that it had, besides, the ap- 


and the Lacedemonians. ‘This was pres- 


by Lysander himself, who addressed the assembly 


them, in a menacing and contemptuous 


his merey, since the walls had not 
day specified, and consequently the 


had He added 


pt the recommendation of ‘Theramenés, 


promised CAC been violated. 


take thought for their personal safety in- 
After a notice at once so 
The dissen- 


and indignation ; while 


al ὦ dstertans 
ai CONSLILULION. 


farther resistance was vain. 


number as 


6 of the 


‘considerable in 


ienés had carried, in conjunction 


motion for the installa- 


acquiescence by domestie 
assa sinations. He now, 1n 


rest, a st cond time extinguished 


still 


Lion Wilt 


constitution of his the sreater humiliation 


tore Ι m conqueror Athenian people 


assembled in their own Pnyx. aving seen the Thirty 


. 


regularly 
constituted, Lysand: Athens to finish the siege οἵ 
Samos, which still hel ugh blocked up both by land 


Schol. 


and sea, the 
δι Ὁ - 
months ionger, 
the last extremity that 


’ 


for ever’ 


OuUriiit 


in the revolution €! 


of one of 
ee 
by himself ; 


doubtless a 


freeman to de 


s0m6 
until 


310n 
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of the dekarchies whom Ly- 
- were intended for the 

’ humiliation and 
yon Lysander, as the repre- 
1e pretended 


for At 
a\JA “ ‘ 


ad been 
ine 


ἁ 


farther 


ar, Pytho- 
to offer the cus- 
thus securing 


hands of the 


Wt ran by professing ree 


incing the abuses 
determination to 
Plato—then a 

of anti-democratical pol- 
at first misled, together with 
SIONS 3; he conceived hopes, 
from his relations, that he 

the new oligarchy.” Though he 
genial his feelings were with 
ss such honest illusions con- 


then their hands. 


sects. 23-49. 
mber of this senate {150- 


6) δ᾽ οἱ τριάκοντα 
κατέστησαν, PUCKOVTE, 
λοιποὺς πολίτας ἐπ 
Epist. vii, p. 324, B. C. 
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‘ONDEMNED TO DEATH 94} 


In execution of their de to yu il-doers, the ‘Thirty 
first laid hands on some of he mo bi us polit ns under 


in recompense for the informati had given against 


é them. The stat ἢ Isokratés, Lysias, and others — that 
the former democracy ; “ n (sa) ophon) whom rv one Das ae le a oe 

a ᾿ τὸ ; : : victim ῃ urty, even when brought before the senate, 
knew to live by making calumnious accusations, called syco- 
phancy, and who were pronounc: 


ustworthy: many 


the 
Ὰ ἃ on . 1Π601- 
chical citizens. How far most « 


dishonest in their pre 

we have no means 
comprised Strombichidés and 
had been imprisoned und 
whose chief crime consisted 
ment to the democracy. ‘I 


to trial hefore the 


ῥ 


t the newly constitut 
oh com post (ἶ 

choose to intrust 

voting which was we 

free and genuine 

were tried, the 


house, sitting on the 


tanes: two tables wer 


i ae A, 


demnation, the other, 


} 


to deposit his 
other.? 

by the s 

ful ‘Thirty. 
defence, nor any 
if such form: 
that there 
beforehand. 
before t 

former Agoratus, wh 


along with Strombichidés a 


were so dist 

like ly LO 

he best men 
bulus, Anytus, 

of Attica, leavil 
priated by the olig 


them in their absence, as well 


‘leven, and cond mned to pel 


ot hemlock. 


' Plut 


: Xenop! Llellen 


tris, sects. 5-8. 
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reance and violence were warmly 

he council of Thirty and in the 

“to executed, he said, had deserved 
ot merely noted politicians under 

of marked hostility to oligarchi- 

on others, who had mani- 

ise they had enjoyed influence 

just: “ Even you and I (he 


nd done many things for the 


replied: “ We cannot afford 


me of aggressive am- 
est: able to hinder us. 

one, our government 

cuarded by the same 

think otherwise, you must be simple- 

ve the sentiments which animated 
not Jess than Kritias, and which 
string of seizures and executions. 
obnoxious democratical politicians 

n of courage, wealth, and 

political feeling: even olivarchical men, 
‘neipled of that party, shared the same 
sufferers were, Lykurgus,! 

nt sacred gentes in the state; 

tiphon, who had di voted his fortune 
natriotism during the last 

two well-equipped triremes 
and even Nikeratus, son of 

.: a man who inherited from 

fortun . but a known repugnance to 
er with his uncle Eukratés, brother 
were only a few among the numer- 
mced to be cuilty by the 

led over to Satyrus and 


e customary draught 


;. Orat. xviii, De Bonis Nici Fra 


a 


“Alb cane se A 


in the seizure of Leon. Though 
the Thirty; appears that they 
But the fact that 
— an old man of tried 
commanding, 

shows to 

‘ing unwilling 


the only 


tended to increase 

but to a cer- 

body ot the 

irring 

m. and that their govern- 

ie) admitted into partner- 
with a direct interest in its 
ll those competent, by their 
horseback or with heavy 
leaving all the poorer 


Kritias and 


the 


tion. It 


’ t ᾿ ΑΕ ΤΙΣ ᾿ ᾿ cod . δὰ 
accused Sokratés ὅτῳ ' ἱ ᾿ ᾿ nncition de he nen re) τ hirty, 


oe ᾽ Las 
drew up τ! 
Name; bi up their 


‘nt otherwise ao 
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. ᾿ "1 Try 
ies 1ῃ Athens. Ihe I } 708 
ether in the market- 
᾿ εἶτ Ἰὼ 
sseminated in small 
ie ae g ΕΝ τιν fant | ent pi After the review 
mount to : l, coe = ered : I : 


aU Ut At tne init vent hom to their 
time not 1 n eto anne ᾿ ᾿ 


ὶ vs 


. εἰ ‘ i ill ι) ‘ AV, ‘ ‘ ᾿ *f that os Ι ] ' ] } ΤΩ} warn and kept 
likely LO take the lear 1] c } pula " DD | if) ‘ lil [ ὦ 7 , : Ξ mom nt. ἃ no ΙΝ the Lace- 
had pre viously nat ne acainst hi oe 

They there 


tions, and 
to he 


more 
ἡ nee { apacl put- 
food men Οἱ the 
ul ms, ; . ‘ ‘ha > . : heir ' 0 ΠῚ] , and many rich 
hostile thie weal : ig pee ie 


Isp cted persons 


4‘ 


| 5 ll aca τῳ vd rall ne nforn . who {Ὁ rave in names tor 
is a ul or | CO emne withont : stood conspicuous. Che 
as for bloodshed, only in- 


͵ easet ratification 4 and it was not merely to pay their 
A body of partn r thy 9 ol Ξ : ' : : } 4 } b 


3 = ὔ number nere but al { Ἢ themselves separately, tha 
but of nicl 1: ᾿ IDET nar a 
at " pi Kf d oicare νεγὶ 


| . 


1 


| 


ve Wa y meal ' ryt { her ver he] iT murderous agency, which how 
addition which Theramenés deci: | | ' h 


as citizens. Theognis and Peison, 


were hostile 


Eratosth. 


ΡΟ APA ALLO A ONIN A 


” 7 OCs A δ] ne hirty , Tollen ey ites adv. EKuthynum ect. 5, p- 401; 
‘te IT) bys . Ξ ' -᾿ . ‘ ; . Ὁ 
acted —" —o VEOH, 1] ma way - i Q Υ ΒΌΨΕ —_ -T cp 92 ἡ 375: Lysias, Ur xxv, Anu Kara, 
that which he contem tol ] ᾿ — 


ome 
μ _— 


ages of Isokratés sufficiently designate what this list, or«a7a- 

been: but the name by which he calls it —é μετὰ Λυσάνδρου 
-is not easy to explain. 

Lvysias, Orat. vi, cont Andokid. sect. 46 ; Or. x1, cont. Eratosth. sect. 49 

ὁ Xenopli."Memor. i, 2, 12. Κριτία! y vap τῶν τῇ ὀλιγαρλίᾳ παντῶν 


«λεπτίετατός TS καὶ ϑιαιότατος ἐγένετο, etc 
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hic hodv to be carried away on a hired bier from the 
to the oligarchy ides being opulent ; 


and a few scanty appurtenances suppdied 


was adopted 


mber and turned more 
victims that obb arty of Theramenés daily 
taken to ie rea | Ὁ τὸ τ “αν ὶ μοι 
ΜΈΡΟΣ δ᾽ τὸ ἀρὴν tae the Thirty, 
ll as alarmed 


nrg? 217 ita 
pro} Oo Ings 


matics. ft ‘ rt 1 desire ieramenes 
] ) ΒΔ ᾿ ᾽ ᾿ 
and ι 


ACCESS 


conte 


not stand with 
\ ed LO de- 
enators 


2nHiTI oO 
nspi Ins 


satel- 


railing 


3 ἢ 
tered to hin 


i Ou \ j | 


defence. While |] plu 
silver, furniture, and rich ornamen 
were torn from the ears of his 
shields, with a hundred 
together with the worksho 


Thirty would I 


not allow even a de 


all 


you let him off, you will 
rst nemies 3 while 


es, both within 


nprepared ior some 
ip to reply tol at 


ve against ἢ 


' } Ἰ 
accused and 


be execute d 
ved and exonerated 
fully condemned on their own 


the duty might have been per- 


᾿ 


Ι͂ 
np rformed. I do not wonder, 
falsehoods against me; for at 
was an exile in Thessaly, 


locracy, and arming the penestz 


| 


vrant that nothing of what he per- 
hens! I agree with Kritias, indeed, 
hort your government, and strength- 
you, desery's justly the severest 
does this charge jest apply ee him, 
‘of each of us, and then judge for 

all agreed, so far as the condemna- 
vovernment bring with the 7 ving be ἢ of the known and obnoxious demagogues. But when Kritias 
pa re ee on | 2 af } , pie and his friends began t ize men of station and dignity, then it 
7 me} i the dicabled , ed e task Was thal ΘΟ ΔΙ pose them. I knew that the seizure of men 
' : ae : 1 | | pe . ord like Leon, Nikias, and Antiphon, would make the best men in the 
nei (ὁ 1, ( F sa 3 l his 12 of Th ity ur enemies. I-opposed the execution of the metics, well 
πὰ. meri , h ἴδω ; but οἱ ' o neither; he ha WD aware that all that body would be alienated. I opposed the dis- 
himself reckle ἢ honor and friendship, loo othing ni the citizens, and the hiring of foreign guards. And 
but his own ‘sh advancement; and it is for us now to guar n I saw that enemies at home and exiles abroad were multie 


- ] li) ; | ‘ } , . th plying against you, | dissuad d you trom banishing Thrasybulus 
apall \ ἵν ru bad | Vila | {11 i Lice ¥ ‘ ἱ, Ach u LA A ι A 


- 


and Anytus, whereby you only furnished the exiles with compe 
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tent leaders ie man who gives ἡ αν ες, ANG sive ‘Thousand shall be condemned without your vote ; 


Iy list may be condemned | 


᾿ 


y 
. 


you open 
“- A 


It is you and ὁμὼ ἰ : phen a ceest lhe J w | take Ἢ me. with the concurrence of all my col 


out of that list; and we, by our 


, A ‘ ‘ νὰν J than he woul he wit aa ᾿ : 
much better pleas ΓῚ ath hi | heramenes h already been twice concerne 


mine. You accus iii i havin NCU 5 ᾿Σ ΟἿΣ onan uinz down the dem racy, , uch was the habit of all Athe 


but I did not desert them untit τὴ ere then - Εν rte V to look for p1 tion trom consti ynal forms, that he probal 


4 ὁ γνεγ τ CY ΟἿ hey 1 ὁ ( ik Thiet ri Kil — i ~ pene c ᾿ ΕΝ τ ὦ 
0) petrayine a . " account i} } i] . re indel Tse ‘ re | » ¥ > ic oT the senate, 


as trying to fit bo ‘on " ὯΔ n i to call you, WhO aniwas | preps or th ynstr anc despotic sentence 
which he nov ird from his enemy. » sprang at once to the 
senatorial hearth, - the altar and sal uary in the interio1 of the 
senate-nhouse, and excl ne mre senators, stand 
sup 
man whom he 
vecording te 


I know 


( 


towards men. 


stand 


fear, in spite 
tix, ἢ —_ 
τιν Liy neara, 


his enemy t 


ners 


RO LOO atte 


gle Pn 


good erro 
ators wt 


ΟΝ κῶν id 


not likely τὶ 


$ Lwaee 
Sokrates 


brought out 
T’.e mal 


eho gieath of 


is an instance of his loose 5] — “yy Cam th those u speech just noticed, whieh Xene 
Compare (icero abot Lon cat ( wraw n ’ nou s f {ritias against him. 


ia 
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liberties 
were not 


education 


which 
Ε" to 


SportamMi. 


inferior in 


r m ploy ed, 


during 
where 
4 fere 


VOL. Vill 


958 

of teachers or pro! : : : ' ΠΡ oo τϑ σν : re 5: 
teacher of lett : ͵ ; ᾿ ΕΣ 

bee ΓΞ ἂν, 


OL! 


nosition made to it, for 


Lysande τ, that 


and EKuripidés had ἢ eS ees al με POOR are ae ἿὟ ἑ ἁ . 


[he measure Οἱ 
were ll accumula 

xiles in the cireumja- 
ile they 


orinth. and were 


veneral feeling 

ent both towards 

hen the long war 

y, and vengeance 
.ntiment, both among the 

he revolted members of the 


which prevailed among 
ae among the Spartans them- 
oe Athens a capitulation at a 


the harshest measures. 
r by the still remain- 
odium which would 
the Athenian popu- 
‘and as a meet punish- 
who contemplated the 
Sparta and on him- 


lvine cities in which 


humb! : | | ‘| ner fleet and 


nae red iInnoc 1O { , ‘eal bond of common 


the allies 1 δ} art 3} peared 5 and while 
antipathy on the | allies towards 
ἃ away, a sentiment of jealousy and appre- 

in i on the part of the 


considera 


᾿ ] ] ᾿ ne reason. Lvsander had brought home not only a 
‘neral expulsion out οἱ | aul ; 
ι " . ° . a ᾿ 
Thr τ' arg f money, but valuable spoils of other kinds, and 
hree ‘lhousand L'} ) : 
on ν΄ captive triremes, al the close of the war. As the success 
r ἢ 5 . . ᾽ 4 ah ᾿ , . Ρ 7: ~ Ἀ 
Xenoph. Memorab. i, 2, 33~39 λα been achieved by the joint exertions of all the allies, sothe 
ts ΟἹ it belonges in ity ‘ ι ( ᾿ intiv. not to Sparta 


The Thebans and ( -inthians preferred a formal claim te 
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be allowed to 

openly backing 

not from any di 

from fear of 

Lysander at Delphi, com 
included not only ἢ] 

mander of the allie 

allies to share in th 

their claim to 

demand made by the Thebans 


repelled, but almost resented as an ins 


whose influence was at that momer 
That the Lacedzmonia: 

share in 

of Ly sander; be 

itself, who 

gold and silver, as 

fatal to t! 

Skiraphi 

adherenc 

ry 


(Lys 

ak 

ar! 

in 

bef: 

the T 
pas ape 
sympath 


. Plutarc ἢ, Ly 


118 special offence 
WAaYs showed 
Ly 


powertul, own game 


posit yn 
been 
οἱ τῷ 
puccesse: 


᾿ 


justific (7 
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given to the allies, tne conduct 


that she intended to turn the 


ander was at this moment all- 


} ‘ 
ile 


under the name of Sparta. His 
resent Pausanias had 
lents for making use 
magnitude of his 
ἢ he had ( 
the eulogy was Car- 
Altars were erected 
honor; the Ephe- 


εἰ: 


voddess 
al Olympia, 
festival, the Herza, to 
noets —Antilochus, hoerilus, 


d themselves to sing his 


and 


: ᾿ " ὦ ἘΠ ἪΝ 
lished dekadarcnies, 
latie cities, 


ed 


+ 


of vehement 


. for support, and 


δὰ . ἣν 
artial ΟΌΞΟΙΥΕ 
Cony erted 


17 
1G 
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5 


change ΟἹ ephors, which 


r or beginning of October. 
success and the capture Οἱ 
ho had lent themselves en- 
ὄΪ- 
He} 
cond Pausanias. 


‘tember 404 B.C. 


} 3 | * 
how much more honor- 


would 


umstance throughout 


Sparta, and the fate of t 
ter, rapacious a 


| 


protec tion Of Sparta, 


conjunction with 


Because he happened 


Lysander told with « } 
. ΤΟΙ power, the meas- 


+ . 


ly of all Pan-Hellenic spirit, 


suspicion, w! 
ἔ oft reterence to he r own confederates, 
aiming’ at som 


acquisil f imperial preponder- 


4 


uniair to suppose σ- 11} 
ee Kallikrati 


patriotic than mere ea Ou . ᾿ } 
: not oniy SUC! IAaArrTOW and 


every where dishonor d the } Ι ms ὙΠ Y ᾿ 
mY ᾿ : , ὶ Ὁ Kea his am vould ve been comparatively inoperative, but the 


better feelings and inspired him with fe for the stal f ¢] ᾿ ; 
I i i i lity ΟἹ tne neen made to set the example of recom- 


system. f arther circu ί Θ >| ana the infloans came ᾿ ' Σ᾿ τὶ ᾿ ᾿ : 
ῃ \ fartnel Ι l } : l Θ innhuence οἷν 7 1 r and necessar' ft entoreing arrange- 


brotherhood. allikratidas 
lend himself to dekadarchies 
ΘΕΑῚ 


Ε}}ΤΟΙ 


purposes, in the subordinate 


! ᾿ .,“ο ; | aid ΡΨ ΡΝ 
ἡναίους, μηθὲν παρασποῖὶ } ου ᾿ r ν Oo; ἢ Τὰ ities ie would have discountenanced such CONnSptIracics, 


‘ ’ : ] ᾿ Way ἡ oe 
ὅτι ἐγίγνωσκον Aa vs P72 wherever they tended to arise spontaneously. No ruffian lik 
Α ϑηναΐων χώρα! Stes Ui Kritias. no crafty schemer like Theramenes, would have reckoned 
are also iii, 5,12,13 ΤΩ tim ss. - τ" , ᾿ 
Ae oreerrs ' - “ id as they presun upon the triendsh Lysander 


the conduct of t! lemoni — ms διὰ δὲ a : : 
'Diodor. x 1O~] Probably lh id 1 » jeit th »vernment of each city to 14 
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ligarchical or democratical ; interfering 


ewn natural tendencies, oli: 
| Now ander the influe: τι the Athenian emigrants had 


ἐν 
vye 


ynronounced necessi 


only 
It was from 


the influence of al ascendeél SLi » ἢ mployed for such pul poses, obtains d shy Ite rj 
| : pri or th om plis! Boeotia ry struck tl ir W. hrasybulus, Anytus, 

sympathy of the 

Ismenias and other 

a small band ot exiles stated Va- 


Y, Or somewhat above one hundred 


r tortre mountains norta 


a yigorous 


iderable loss 


Was ho 


commenced, WI 


thens, leaving mu 
son at Phyl 
acterize 
been very fine until the moment 


time to receive reiniorcements which 


αν 
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ian hors , under pretence of examining into the 


its defenders, SO aS [0 


made n 8 en nulla rong : ) 
| oy : | ᾿ ὰ τα we ainoul Ol rthe arrison would be necessary. 


fied for armed service, 
their names to 


opening on to 


A 


Now ¢ 


Ly imac! he Lip] x & * com- 
n, was directed to convey all these prison- 


he custody ot the Kleve n.2 


ay from Eleusis every citizen 


ted, and 


Same time, 


Was made r some of 


they convoked at Athens all 


hoplites — together with all the 


ho had not been employed at Eleusis or 
half of which was occupied by the 
all under arms. “ Gentlemen (said 
is countrymen), we keep up the governme 
ian for our own. You must 
as well as in the honor, of 
hese Eleusinian prisoners awaiting sente 
them all to death, in order that 


i 


>> 


itified with ours. He then 


{ of being compelled 


oly want to Eleusis with 


Xenoph 


: rnrised tt 
see an Hl iorous : ’ 3 


} } ΕΌ τῷ [pear { 
The ins at this dangerous hour, i>, COMmparyg 


Xenoph. Mag?str. Equit. vii, 1: 

i ie : 
Ἃ - ᾿ δι 4 "us 1’ 32. 33) represent tne 43 , DB se 
tig τὰν φιθσωμεῦο ae , * hs . and at 5 Ὠ Xenophon mentions only the aifai~ at Mieuslg 
mewhat differently I follow the aceount of 


er these imilar proceedings 


connec t to reTtr 


occasion of 


Xenophon 
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w, direct- 


nnation 


Athens, hoplites and horsemen, al h the Laceda lian garrison 
ul der be * 


; 
| 


muster. Accordingly, whe! ᾿." arched out of Athens 
the next morning to attack hu ith their full foree of Athenian 


hem the great 
at ca roi vhich led down t elrgeus. as co npelled to 
was portion of 
lent izgregate called Peirzus, nearest ἃ ie bay of Phalerum, 


sustained 


-mple 


, 0 ᾿ n e should be 

er of large npass, an ἐπε 
Γ ail the same ted his own death 

mire ‘ ampier tore te lefen it than nrasyOuius eee 

req lil d 1] . “| neal 
rear of 
1 } Y 
the neaas 


As they seemed 


elves with their shields, and thus 


n, the prophet, himself seemingly in 
+ forward, was the first to close 
1 Lhe onset. Thrasvbulus with 


i nim, chares d vigor yusly dow rq 


burying the 
tending pal 


formance Οἱ 


communicants in the Kl 
the most res pe ‘ted gentes in the stal " ΠΟ Σὲ] Δὲ : weakened oF 
oo seats ive head, and at the 
enabled Se a ee ressed to the citi: same time the most cruel ες unprincipled among them; while 

it, which had formerly 


serving WI! ἢ τῇ ‘hirty : uci ry ani mphat mmonstran 
us into banishn Fello' — ered ἴ heramenés, now again raised its head. A _ public 


« Why are you thus 
Why are you seeki <ill | 

. ν : ae °. ; - ᾿ .᾿ . ' . ᾿ ᾿ ἘΠῊΝ ᾿ Ἂν» ; , ry) Se Ἢ δὰ Ξ 
least harm: we } ; ΓΟΙῸ 5 ι ‘ HDoOs101 : y among the Chi Vv. tnatl which had opposed the 


fes 


m was held, in which what may be called the 


normities of Kritias, became predominant. It was 
pose the Thirty, and to constitute a fresh oligar- 

each tribe. But the members of the 

ly reeligible ; so that two of them, Eratos- 


common kindred and col 1panionship, lesist from thus wrongip) if not more. adherents of Theramenés and 
your country in obedience rt riendly to Kritias and Chariklés,4 with others of the same vein 
; ‘itizens in ¢ re chosen among the Ten. Chariklés and the 

oponnesians in ten years Οἱ ' al en ibers, having thus lost their ascendency, no 
have plu wed us into wicked and odious against another onger deemed themselves safe at Athens, but retired to Eleusis, 
when we might live together in peace. y assur ab | lal which they had had the precaution to occupy beforehand. Prob- 


29 


i is battle have cost us as Many Ars ὁ hey have cost 7 .ϑ 
ΔΠ thi ve ‘ . po men. 1, 4, 22; Lysias, Orat. xn, cont. HMratosth 


es f ἕω ιττοὺυς ὄντες ELA ὑτοὺς απελύειν, etc. 


! Yenoph. Hellen. 11, 4, 12, 20 
2 Xenoph. Hellen. 1i, 4, 19, Com l. Nepos, Thrasybul | wit agi ᾿ οπορδ. Fewen. ΒΕ, 4, 88. 
: 


sects. 55, 586: οἱ δοκοῦντες εἶναι ἐναν» 


Xenoph Hellen. 11. 4, 22. 
OUTWV ἐτθιβειᾷ, etc, 


97% ΠῚ ght 2 _— on re} aid became daily mor cessary to them, since 


ronver, before their 


} 


ably a number of thvuir parusans, al Ui ne ΤΟΣ wi Meet ΤΥ ΐ ; 
z : Ἔν : ᾿ arms. and in h ‘ess; exerting 


also, retired thit ΤΣ φέρνεις | . «δι, ; Ὧν» 
͵ , — Ya | ly 3 . themsel\ with ful eners procure additional arms 


Ὁ no better 
Many exiles 


of money or 


nunares 
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Pausanias obtained 
lertake himself 

οἵ the con. 

pros ,amation. Opposed 
was somewhat inclined 
merely at Athens, but 
was probably understood 


is towards Athens were lenie and anti-Lysan- 


ie Peloponnesian allies obe the summons 


| Corinthian till declined, on 
an auxiliary late cone 
whom the olicars (reece 


at convention, 

Athens than 
that even the 
Lacedzmonian 


TYE ndenev of Sparta, 


Lysander and 


in Attica again into cooperation, restral f ne |] ores th] LO , La ni a ΔΑ ΣΕ , 


svbulus, and even reduced Peirzu sullicrently 
all entrv of ships or so that the vehement 
it from being reduced 


st the atroc the rty, which the presence 
ΠῚ ALIOW CU j | 4 


4 


tie eC scope 
(,reece I 


policy, and with the oligarchies which he had everywhere 8. 


͵ | | doubtles ified. burst forth without delay. The 
ment oO} ‘er J , ) 
ad 


nis AMDILIOUS 


as his instruments: a iment not without influence on 


feelings of the leading Spartans, who, already jealous of his 


ascendency. were determined not to increase it farther by allow- 


. ᾿ ; : ' ᾿ ᾿ +t Athens. | han children, both of 
Ing ΠῚΠῚ to conquer Attica a second time, 1n order to piant his pres ᾿ . she ΓΝ 


| o Pausanias by their rela- 

own creatures as rulers at Athens. 7 : 
them, recounting 
their respective 


; ; > 
upon the }Ustice of 

Ϊ . 
‘atosth. s. 60 


( ὃ γ. ria bat rit. VIC las ‘| } ‘ially made 
ν Xenop! Hellen. 11, 4, 29 J ( T , llavo 10 ὶ ' t neg so many 


liodor ΧῚ 


J), VEGOW? 
5 ῖ 


‘ZV we TUpryy ¢ ουσᾶν πὰ 


Platarch, Lysand. c. 2] 
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families suffering from the same cause. Pausanias was furnist ἃ them, and pursued them even as far as the theatre of Peireus, 
at once with ample grounds, n merely for repudiating the where all the forces of Thrasybulus were mustered, heavy-armed, 
Thirty altogether, and sendi ack the presents which they as well as light-armed. The Lacedemonians were here in 8 
ten lered to him,.' but even for refusing identify himself unre lisadvantageous position, probably in the midst of houses and 
servedly with the new oligarchy of Ten ich had ris upor , so that all the lizht-armed of Thrasybulus were enabled 


cA 


their ruins. The voice of complaint — now for the first time se set upon them furiously from different sides, and drive them 
free, with some hopes of redress it have been violent ἢ ut agail th loss, tw f the Spartan polemarchs being here 
measured, after such a career as that of Kritias ar is col- lain. ausan) was obliged to retreat to a little eminence 
leagues; while the fact was ully mani al, ich eould ale haa ἐν al eee aia eee 
not well have come forth i ἘΠῚ ἘῈ re. tha 16. persons med his hoplites into : eep phalanx. Thrasybaltis on 
despoiled and murdered had | n chiefly 1] t men, and very ἢ was neour: ' ' . recent suecess of his licht- 
frequently even olicarchical me t nolitician if ti former rT 1 that he ventured to bring out vs heavy-armed, only eioht 
democracy Both ausanlas, an he acedwemonia la e T an equal nflict on tl pen cround. But he was here 
» ON reaching Athens, mus ve n stronely affected by completely worsted, ἢ rivel ack into Peirzeus with the loss 

| ) at the Spartan king was able 

and a trophy erect: d to com- 

rege τραύματι με | Lysander was n ral trengt! mM... | . of this battle 1 ne extremely fortunate for Thra- 


ἃ. as well 


icieney. would be 

ard more of the real sta : . At first, he , easy matter. sposed P ias still farther towards an 
held a lanvuace lecidedly ads ἱ ῃ yl and the ΐ ρος iat Vs rencth + ' the for f th: 7 ‘ty in 
sending to 1 
to their res] 
he made a faint attack 
day he marched down 
military divisions, and t 


reconnoitre the piace, recate farther war with 


drawn. Some light troops annoyed him, but his troop Poir and to entre h: , would settle 


the quarrel! 


edemon. Xenophon, 
a ‘ , ἌΡ ; 
Lysias ri init which per- 
inias except his 
st the Ten 
y π yra : ‘ , heen o ν hi ntrigues.* But it seems 
=! apa ἷ l i) ὶ : Tas Ὰ ΕΞ ὦ aS av il ὶ - 
ζαΤΟ 
*Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4, 31 This seems the meaning 16. phins¢ 
; | / ry ( T ae OTEL (1 ausanias} 
@vievai ἔπι Τὰ €AGvVTWt , #8 Wwe may see DY “ὦ acl i : 
‘ AeyovTac, οἰῶ 


25 


27% HIS) 


plain that this is not a correct account. Pausanias did not create 


] 


the discord, but found it already ΟΣ 151} "Δ and let Lé choose 


which of the parties he would adopt. Lh Ten t . 


Ι1 


olizarchical game after it had been thoroughly 


ruined by the Thirty : they inspired no confidence, 

any hold upon the citizens in Athens, exc 

Jatter dreaded reactionary violence, In Ca 

companions should reenter by force; 

sanias was there at the head οἵ a force cor 

dangerous reaction, the citizens at once n 

tions against the Ἴδη, and favorable 

second this pacific party was at once 

sanias to take, and the most lik 

Greece; whereas, he would surely 

more bitter curses from without, n 

to herself, if he had employed the 

uphold the Ten, and subdue Peira 

add his jealousy of Lysander, as 

motive, but only as auxiliary among 
Under such a state of facts, it i 

Pausanias encouraged solicitations for peace from ‘Thrasybulus 

and the exiles, and that he crant them a truce to enable them 

to send envoys to Sparta. Along with these envoys went Kephi- 

sophon and Melitus, sent for the same purp 

by the party opposed to the Ten at 

both of Pausanias and of the 

hand, the Ten, finding themselves disc 

sent envoys ot their own to outb d 

themselves, their walls, and their city, t 

demonians chose ; requiring that Thras 

to be the friend of Sparta, should make the same unqualifie d sul 

render of Peira us and Munychia. All the three sets of « nvoys 

were heard before the ephors remaining at Sparta and the Lace. 

dzemonian assembly ; who took the best resolution which the case 

admitted, to bring to pass an amicable settlement between Athens 

and Peirzus, and to leave the terms to be fixed by fifteea com- 

missioners, who were sent thither forthwith to sit in conjunction 

with Pausanias. This Board determined, that the exiles in Pei- 

reus should be readmitted to A hens. that an accommodation 


THRASYBULUS AT ATHENS. 


and that no man should be molested for 
Eleven (who had been the instruments 
Ten who had voverned in Peirzus. 
separate from 
possession of the Thirty 


refuge for all those who might 


ed al Athe ns in consequence of 


» proclaimed, accepted, and sworn te 

with all the Lacedwemonians evacuated 

arched up in solemn pro- 

Their first act was to go up to 

rom its Lacedsemonian garrison, and 

thanksgiving. On descending from 

mbly was held, in which — unanimously 

nd without opposition, as 11 should seem — the democracy was 
stored. The government of the Ten, which could have no basis 
sword of the foreigner, disappeared as a matter of 

but Thrasybulus, while he strenuously enforced upon his 

; from Peirzus a full respect for the oaths which they had 

sworn, and an unreserved harmony with their newly acquired 
fellow-citizens, admonished the assembly emphati ally as to the 
past events. “ You city-men (he said), I advise you to take just 
measure of yourselv« ς for the future; and to calculate fairly, 
what ground ot superiority you have, so as to pretend to rule 
over us? Are you juster than we? Why the demos, though 
poorer than you, never at any time w ronged you for purposes of 
plunder ; while you, the wealthiest οἱ all, have done many base 
deeds for the sake of gain. Since then you have no justice to 
boast of, are you superior to us on the score of courage’ There 
cannot be a better trial, than the war which has just ended. 
Again, can you pretend to be superior in policy ? you, who, having 
a fortified city, an armed force, plenty of money, and the Pelo- 
ponnesians for your allies, have been overcome by men who had 
nothing of the kind to aid them? Can you boast of your hold 
over the Lacedemonians ? Why, they have just handed you over 


like a vicious dog with a clog tied to him, to the very demos 


eee 


Xenoph. Hellea ui, 4, 39, Viodor. xiv, od 
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whom you have wronged, a! 1 are now gone out of 


οἵ the country 

ae you have no canes to be wriceay for the fature. adjur as to leave no opportunity for pause or reflection. A few words 
as friend: 2 7 a sala ὩΣ ΣΝ he alk 3 respe ting the rise and fall of that empire are now required, sum- 
rts i fe ig igen ἀν ὧδ σ up as it were the political moral of the events recorded in 


exploits, thi are honest and true 1 =the ᾿ “7 Ρ 
ἱ ; , an ragements. ny |: volumes, between 4 {4 and 40) B.C. 


ἡ Ἢ » oY h na ve . ‘ " . x ’ . } | i 
The arcnons, the nat } " cil i. ΄η pub assemb| ‘els a 12 Torry fifth chapter, the steps by which Athens 


and the dikasteries, ap ‘to have ss 
d the dikasterice, appear to © ved, as they ha γαῖ acq her empire, ral to its maximum, including both 


= ἄρῃ MES ee — ne cily OY 4 maritime ἃ ‘nland dominion, then lost the inland portion of its 
7" ryis yy)? srt rf seep ἡ P ' . . Ν γεν . a rr 
pas ai i : es 9 Save τἈδῈ ( ν το] ὦ was ratified by the Thirty Years Truce concluded 
time inthe spring 192 4] ᾿ : | J 
‘ | iiss Selena οὐχ: ; : yy δὲ ἱ with Spa and th elopon esian confederacy in 14. .c. Her 
the confed racy of Delos, formed 
the tow! ) the seaboard im 
ea and Mvykalé, for ι 
εἸ 40, 
ει 


᾿ ᾿ 7 1 λ 
from it 


of t 
would it 
isplay ed a come 


"ΟἹ organi ration, 


saved from 
Athenian 


deprived 
hreate ned 

145 B.C. 
including 


Megara she 


the Pelopcn- 
shown that that 
1 aggressive 


hat, on the 
3; who 


ἐν ὦ , 
and defensive, but even 
asion, and only 


| 5 7 
and inglorious, by 


17 


Perikies. 


‘tions and the 


σ new or 
ermanently naintained. 
his countryme! he lesson 
mpaired, and shril ΚΙ 
vhole : mpire 
war, he did 


t they adhered 


hall find that Athens 
seven vears; years ΟἹ suffering and 


. 


annual invasion, the yet more 
Mitylene, but years which still 
promises of Periklés in fair 
seventh year of the war 


‘tory at Sphakteria and the capture 


This placed in the hands of thé 


imparting to them prodigious 
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coniidence ὁ 
portional de 
first depart 
attempted 
Had tli 
mome 
contrive d 
epeakable 
invasion —— in 
general feelin 
Athens, dé 


28a 


tary incapacity, partly through the want of hearty concurrenct 
yonents, they eoncluded what is ealled the 
7 


his political op] 
Nikias in the ensuing spring. In this, too, their calcu 


Ol 


. not less signally falsified than in the previous truce 
that Amphipolis shall be restored, but it is as far 
estored as ever. ‘To make the error still graver and 


Ι 


᾿ re) " ' Ἰ ᾽ . 1 
reparable, Nikias. with the concurrence Ol Alkibiades 


a few months after the peace, 


< 


tha 


possession of whom being the 


Athens as yet had upon the Spartans. 
tour years succeeding the battle οἱ 


Les ot departure = trom the conser y 
4 - ᾿ ω β 
s not in the way ΟἹ am 
sllin a. as 
unWlllingness tO Make efforts 


; ᾿ 


losses. Those who see no 
nocracy except those ὁ 

᾿ : οὐ δι 
rsuant to the jest ol Aris Opila 


ul serious blund rs oO 


Ampire 
i 


have recommni 


ot 1Π11151| 


sS anh rror οἱ over-amovlr 


never reco’ 


ions in Sicily, even 11 Mau, 


tion. Acquisit lay out Οἱ the condls 


f atastrophe, 
isida 3; mace 


astrophe, 
ι 


mos 


present many ! 
trieva 


examined 


vy, 6. "Ἔπειτ᾽, 
ἐστερήϑη τῆς ap 


accepting the ΟΥ̓ΘΓΓΕΓῚ 


for dismissing Alkibiad 


pointe their conduct has been 
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a evenen πο - 


289 
strugzie LO Τῷ 


= he | ᾿ πὰ | ealized by Sparta. And even 1 she had been ever so much 
it nad Loot 7: 4 that οἱ 4 th, τ “a = ἄγοι ἷ 


play of mind and purpose among her 


marae aaa ANTEC 


ray proved, — the very 
vith its open antithesis of 
peech, and manifold indi- 


accomplishment ΟἹ 


’ 


rn 


, N LOIN 
of Athens, 
favored and 
vents. But 
Kept Ib; and, 
remained so 
ither from 
iperior 

ns and 

soon as 


more 14 
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most 
muni , on the par 


Ἰ 


loponnesian 


and instantly, 
as pregnant in its 


lain-spoken oligarchical 


r odium or 


᾿ framed 71 (Ὁ adaction to 


power steals 
I 


fashionable world 


your fears are vain αὶ 


intolerable sentime! i agespair ana Heipiessis aa Li how little of 1 nisfortut which you formerly foreboded is come 


' ] ἈΦ ὙΤ 5 - 
] ter t r [1] not hus. by degre hat fu ing of all arbitrary power, the 
enemies, after two generatl is i ill lal Gralit ir, me . au A clea ; Ρ' Οἱ , ἫΣ 


i 


} | 1 infrequeney or narrow extent its operation, will be received as 8 
a strong chance Ol ne nin y con ΤΩ ruin (| Υ̓͂ ͵ 


3] and Mr. Hume will not be singular in telling us that the 
slave ry Ν ὙΠ {1 d is no more disturbed hy it. than by earthquakes or 
ders, robberies, and Ὑ more unusual accidents of nature.” (Burke, Letter 


thrown only her fort iotis! n the part of tk > the Sheriffs of Bristol, 1777: Burke’s Works, vol. ili, pp. 146-150 


~ 


vaillouég 


‘ 


Poor, 


the 


>O 3 


sided generally with 
degree the extreme 


ersonally concerned in _ that 


meties which Theramenés had 


misdeeds even of 
among the Ten 


-- 


of Kritias. when 


moment having 


their friends to 


asts manirestet 


γν 


moreovel 


hievous 


her 


lemor. 11]. 
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996 LS ὅσο δὺς he nerkild nt above decree, two concluding laws 


| . leted the purpose of the citizens. 
wns ecLion peror 
= the magistrates to act upon, or 


inseribed : and 


+} { } 


month then 


or of the people, 


bition, 
origin of the 


hardship ΠΟ ἢ 


eS 


WUOKPG Tig 


of Tisame1 


δοκιμασ 


Tisamenus 


; n rhe ec] ; of 
words ὃσ 


' Andok 
ἔνεςα Twi 


the 


voe ἀπαγ γὴν 


ἀρῶ, upon the 


‘ripuon Cone 


‘ xceptional 


of tail- 


im is founded 
and a cause is thes 


CONDUCT OF THE PEOPLE. 301 
800 
ἐν c sken thet ἃ butes of the popular character. If we knew nothing else except 
tial enactn rn ΣΘΟΙΙΓῚ ὶ LaAKe!I la tne i : 
By these additiona actments, : 
᾿ liy , f the eo! {) istic =] i| 1 it] ‘ontormity 
"OCerPH Tt 1s Oi Lil ‘ “i ah. 5 ν ᾿ ὲ s . ᾿ 
ΕΠ ts WoO} f eithe direct! missing, on that idenee alone, the string of contemptuous pred- 


eal us, unjust, ereedy, etc., One or 


the events of these two periods, we should be warranted in dis- 


tford so frequently pronounces, and insin- 


ot 


rronounce them, respecting the 


hose habitual temper and moral- 


9 } 
with othe 


acted as the Athenians 
and atte the Thirty. Par- 


history which justify severe 


. 


together int 
Kioht years 
ical conspirac} 


| 


ANU 


permanent elements of character. both 
no population in history has ever afforded 
: . 


the Athenians » two memorable 


y ao from the 


- VTEC 


ις 


east 


ry} sor} 
rougnt, 


peopic \ iolated 
ns. But 


ne pret 
allusion in his 
ker before 
ikasts 
idence going 
For example, 


‘neral 


as pry- 
I 


ed a ter the battle 


to genera’ char 
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aiweaad artican rerTy f flacvitious crime 
had madv themselves partisans m every flagitious crime 


+r) ? 


which could possibly be imagined q 
the exiles. The latter, on returning, saw before them men cnown to the sufferers. n like manner, the sons and brothers 


a 
4 


\thens, all individually well 


{ ({" 


had handed in their relations to be put to αἱ ath without trial, ν Of Leon ἢ Line oti yictin f the Phirty, saw before them the 
had seized upon and enjoye heir property ho had exp ery citizens by ' | ids their innocent relatives hed been 


. 1 δα ee - . . wy. + 4} : 81] ΥἹΟῚ . it | γ"} “ἡ ‘ rico - Iw pentini ! ry% P og 
them all from the city, and ἢ | rt i them , | tion.! The amount of 


: " } . ᾿ tor et Nor . ῃ rand ; rey Ι 4 ; snitalw ora . ἡ ᾿ ) +7 f 

Attica ; and who had held themsely ἢ mastery not meret) vrol nad | vel) ater than in the time of the 
the overthrow of the constitution, but also Ὁ. inviting and sub- ur Hundred, and the provocation, on every ground, public and 
sidizine foreign guards. Such atrocities, ‘elved al rdered private, violent to a degree never exceeded in history. Yet with 


by the Thirty, had been executed by the aid, and for the Joi mn their: hosoned; ΘΟ 586 "ne ῬΟΙΜΗΩ aeeee 


= ν ee ° , } " \é ' ἢ Ι } cy? +} ra’ | tT ᾽ ages 4 “᾿ wal QQ a ‘Ar » γν 5 XT 
benefit. as Kritias justly remarked,' of thos tu le, on lat on as well as on the former, burying 


city whom the exiles found on returning. 4 BFASY OULU; me past m an 1Ἱ criminate amnesty, and anxious only for 


the renovated and all-compre- 


sentiment of commonwealth 

the sentiment of faction 

wice triumphant over the strongest 
most bitter recollections of wrongful 
«ὧν ὧδ as he reclaimed. al the losses to which they murd liat 4 r all that passionate rion of reactionary 


, 


remained subject were prodigious. he men \ ἃ οἱ h Ve rizes the moment of political restoration 
and profited by thes OSS¢ ita a an : 7 we ᾿ ! hat king who come back to 


the wives and families of the exiles, as we know by | ‘ingdon m exile,” says the Latin poet: bloody, indeed, 


tias and those oligarchs who had just 


‘om exile: “ Harsh is a Demos (observes /éschylus) 


cot clear of misery.” gut the Athenian Demos, 

m Peirzus, exhibited the rare phenomenon of 

after cruel wrong suffered, sacrificing all the strong 

tion to a generous and deliberate regard for the 

the commonwealth. Thucydidés remarks that 

moderation of political antipathy which prevailed at Athens 


the victory of the people over the Four Hundred, was the 


ich revived Athens from her great public depress 


these two. 11] : see ee g si 
the Μέλητος δ᾽ αὖ οὑτοσὶ απηγαγεν ἐπὶ 


passed εἰ vou ᾿ . ἥν “ἘΞ τ a” i 
é : VTEC LOTe, καί ATEVAVEV EKELVOE AKPLTOE 
father’s prop | acl Ἢ . 
Ww | ἐ ὦ ; : Se ed ov TOU οἷς παισὶ τοῖς TOV . TOC οὐκ ἔστι φονοῦυ CLWKELY, O18 
Ἡ it e may weli GOUDE \ Ψ = om? . : Κα κύει 
: : ᾿ ἦσϑαι an’ Ἐῤκλείδου ἄρχοντος" ἐπεὶ ὧς γε οὐκ ἀπήγάγεν, οὐκ 
It appears, however, 


ς : . TOC «i LAEYyEL. 
+ ‘ fim: Tor » 
hrought im victims ΤΟΙ ναὶ ᾿ ; ᾿ 
ty : ΓΔ rit . kil ) 1 sect. 4 Lhnouyn he wou Thu vd » ov δῆμοι ς ζυμπαᾶαν ὠνομασῦαι, OALYAPHLAV :-Ξ, μέρος, 
of Attica (Lysias ΘΟΠΕ. 4 : ; "ὦ we. Ἃ ὦ 
᾿ ᾿ peated tor dee ae FEschylus, δὲ pt. ad Thebas, v, 1047 
Deeb egauy protec Cu DY tL BLADE a 


Τραχύς ye μέντοι δῆμος ἐκφυγὼν Kaka, 


named, during 


able speaker,! 


Lysias COmM } osed 


} 


was charged th the duty, and stands ; ed of ng per . ns. | ) ) harges may have been merited, we 
Sel | dilv as well as corruptly. He, as well as Tisamenu ve no mea οἱ ring; but even ; iming Nikomachus to 

ind no small diffi- 

ss of paid ΟἹ 
at Athens, though seemingly men of low birth, and looked upon ‘writer-up” of all the old laws of Athens, from Solon downward. 
es filling a subordina ation ᾿ 1 n unfri th 1 | Vs, an 16. alphabet in which 
orators. The boards, tl lagistrates, an he Ο lies wel they were writt ΟἹ many ¢ antiquated and obsolete ;3 
law was 

business could only have laintained by | cretaries οἱ ) ariance, \ y OF } yo WIth at ow such contradic- 


4 


: ] P ly ; ns and a ΣΝ ] - os], ᾿ ve nfencve , ae 
this character, who devote: ier ive Nstant ᾿ ᾿ , : ws i pein Ive, 1 Sel up 
} 1 T } 
vhile Nikoma- 


and might 


“- 


' Xenoph. Hellen 
? Lysias, Or. xvi 


- 


ΧΧΥῚ, sects. 21—25. 
We see from this latter orat to two successive 
of the chief persons, who h was rigidly ad- 
"4 


he exiles, to ge ne ai | 3 OF the Goan y, Or e€xaminath T i to: thoug pos le to supp that t taries alternated, 


ley * 
into character, previously to at useful- 


to which a man had been either elected or by lot, in after yea nes msisted in the t that thev were co in the service, and thus 


spoke in favor of Ey 
king-archon. 


. ] presume confide ntly that ‘lisamenus the scribe, mentions d in Lysi Ls Ι ae ‘> CPO! ᾿ ~ f i muth calls him errone- 


sont. Nikomach. sect. 37, is the same person as Tisamenus named in An- . us in is (H terth. vol. 11, ox, p. 269). 
dokidés de Mysteriis (sect. 83) as the proposer of the memorable psephism it. ν vsias (sects. | 56, 39) it Nikomachus. was 

4 See M. Boeckh’s Public Economy of Athens, ὃ. ii, c. 8, p. 186, Eng. ‘Tr. t enmity with various vho employed Lysias as their logograph, or 
for ἃ summary of all that is known respecting these ypauuareic¢, or secretari 
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* Aristotel. ap. Diog. Laért. viii 
3 see my pres eding vol. ave {4 h XXX Vil. 


* Diogen. Liert. viii, 58. 29, who gives a remarkable extract from the 
peem of Empedoklés, attesting these large pretensions 
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something intezpally new and 


alone admiited, was altogether removed from the senses and di 


change ?-— was it generation of ᾿ 
destruction of something preexistent, — or was it vested of sensible properties, so as to be conceived only as an 
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eternal. eR ΤῸΝ and unchan: hat of Zeno, though with much less acuteness ; demon- 
‘The phenomena strating mdirectly the doctrine of Parmenidés, by deducing im- 
afier the other, they thou: possible inferences from the contrary hypothesis.® 
contradictory among themselves,rand open t ndles liversity ' Plat armenidés, p. 128, σὺ μὲν (Parmenidés) γὰρ ἐν τοὶ 


οἵ opinion. Upon these, nevertheles ney announced an i . cacti PY vat TO TGV, και 7 ων TERT ἔ τρέχεις καλῶς τε καὶ εὑ, ete. 
Ι he Parmenidés of Plato, p. 128 B.C. D. 


1On) 5 adopting two element 
τῷ Ιαρμενέδον 


lés sf I Lill \OCLTIN« 


' . ᾿ εἰ ὃν ἐστε, TOA AG Kal γελοῖα 
oem, ΟἹ Which Dut Ἄ Iragcments now remain, so that we - - ͵ ) ᾿ ᾿ ’ . y 
[ ' , = eee Τῳ AOYG lu €VUVTLA AUTYW, Αντιλέγξι 07) οὖν τοῦτο τὸ 


understand very impertit eliy the posilive arguments ¢ mploy d γράμμα Tpoe f L πι yovtac, καὶ ἀνταποδίδωσι ταῦτα καὶ 


recommend it. ‘The matter of truth and knowledge, such as he FE@, 50 μενον θηλοῦν, ὡς ETL γελοιότερα πάσχοι ἂν 
) ἐστίν--ἢ ἡ τοῦ ἕν εἶναι, 


' See Parmenidis Fragmenta, ed. Karsten 0, 55. Gf uso the Di * Plato, Phadrus, c. 44, p. 261, D. See the citations in Brandis, Gesch 
tation annexed by Karsten, sects. 3 p : Ez p 221, se der Gr. Rém. Philosophie, part i, p. 417, seg. 

Compare also Mullach’s edition of 1 same Fragments, annexed to * Parmenid. Fragm. v, 101, ed. Mullach. 
edition of the Aristotelian treatise, e Melisso, Xenophane Org! δ See the Fragments of Melissus collected by Mullach, in his pubheation 


Ὁ 144. cited in ©. previous note, p. 81, seg. 


δ OO Oe 


ceca eI 
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Zeno published a treatise to maintain the thesis al } : 

μ «1Ὶ i l¢> 5 f ove cpr ad 
which he also upheld bv per VOVE aC cribs ( 
: pheld by personal conversations and discussio1 
in a mi : . Bei eae > : as scussions, 

4 manner doubtless far more efficacious than his writ} : 
oral teaching of the ; 15. Writing ; the 
eat hing οἵ the se early philosophy rs being the ω ; | 

ressive manifestati ms | eally im- 
| . ive manifestation. His subtle dialectic onene d 

- ἷχγν ο . mm, A ents rare } 
only sufficient to occupy all — Δ ve av 
ai - rs of antiquity. 1 7," 
futing them more or less st τὰς (ἠὲ ch = oe 

inve even aes ‘ended 


to modern times asa 
produced among the speculative mind GC 

I Lichtl {1{|}" OT ree 
ind conversation, is attested both | 
ἃ ‘ " vy 
visited Athens, 


high pay, and is 8: 


and with Sokratés, 


probab! V bet ween 


first composed writ 

certain eviden 

Zeno to Protagor 

409. Zeno 
7 Compare 

Plato, Alkibiad 
That Sokraté 

latter Was an oid 

dialogue called Parm«: 

the two, as well as wi 

and Karsten. in t 

menidés than a1 

Diogenes Lai 

conve rsation wee 

it, Fast. H. vol. ii, App 

fifteen years of are. The ide 

propriety, would not permit him 

nent philosopher at 50 early al | 

entered on the roll of citize ns 

military or civil” I cannot 

than twenty years of age when he thus convers« 
Sokratés was born in 469 B.c. (perhaps 468 B σ 

᾿ ; 


twenty years of age in 449: assuming the visit of ] 
I g¢ the visit of Parm«s 


AAA 


7 


. 
orn in 513 B.c. It is objected that 
Ις ( ι Lila 


have been in 448 Βα. since he was then sixt 
‘ Lilt ω ty-f 


ZENO 845 


His appearance 


yphy, hecause he first brought out 


negative force ol 
specting 


I 


e hy pothesis, 


ΠῚ. 


the dialectic method. 


the One and the Many, positive 
each party had to set forth 


} 


tl 


T° 
i 


y 


ἢ] 


proble! 


1\ more 
vo. trom Zeno downwards iti 


rrit moranda illustrative ot Ul 


promises 


Ly doubtful, and show ot 


ἢ 


ἐν 


o unmas! 


constitutes a remarkable era in Grecian philos- 


the extraordinary aggressive or 
In this discussion re- 
crounds on either side 
the contradictions 
ind Zeno professed το 
were the more flagrant. We 
iodized question and answer, or 
henceforward more and more in 
he same time the negative 
“ytinizing force, of Grecian 

‘jan speculation stands 

large a measure of 

1e positive side. 

stained by a certain 

to proclaim it as an 
disparaging all objectors, — that 

k not only positive false- 
evidence, exaggerated confi- 
knowledge without 
all sides, and set forth all the 
of deductions 


Onl 
take account 
conclusions 


be found pervad- 


As a condition of all 


that the grounds of 


he 


esse ntial 
srounds of affirma- 


m= % 


ἢ hand, and the nega- 
| characteristic ot the 
In one of the earliest 


- sentences 10 


no as bequeathing 
σ him precepts 
which his marked 


large and comprehensive 
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il ΝΜ La ΤῸ ἢ : 
point of view is emphatically incyle: 
Bet before him both sides of every ἽΝ τ - 
both > ey j 7 by POLOeSIS, and 

the negative and the affirmative chair 
equal ere ΌΒΟΕΙ ΝΕ ΝΕ : ains of 
Ps perseverance and equal freedom of 

aunted by the adv es scrutiny 

- adverse opinions ar - 

: 5. around | 
sneers aos Q ai ᾿ ° I , lim, nor det 
ncn against wasting time in fruitless talk: since ¢] 

e won ‘ i 2 . . Siiice | Ts 
© rant that without thus travelline . ' 
uestior assure : ing round al 
q i, no a Sur; d comprehensic { 
We Ι͂ Τὰ t m Οἱ the truth 
thus find ourselves, from the ieee 
resence ot , } δι ne 
4 two important classes of men = CQ 
Ooion or ever 4 . ‘ ricece, unknown 
$ ven to Kleisthenés, the Rhetoricia: ΕἸ ΠῚ" 
clans : for wl : Alans, and the dis laeti 
10 ac hs Jialecti- 
ually = 8 has been shown. the crround had i | 
é repared by the politi οὐχί ad been grad- 
Γ pared by the politics, the poetry ane 4} ? oo 
Py, AIG ne spe culation. of 


the preceding period. 


J — the ( | ) if 
} | . 
Both the sé two novelti he lik I | ; Ya 
- ἔ i Lf} ‘ { ; i 


lishmet ; ( i i > f 
I its γί thi memorable race ἔ re Wu ) | 
nous bes innin PQ . . δὲ, ip rom rut ς Ι io 
> irs} I »}ν ‘ 42 a 
fr witl a id I native stimulus unborrowed and ul is i 
10ut. Ϊ ᾿ . f γυ} ν᾿ - ™ - 
rom he rhe torical teaching was an ᾿ 
- ‘ < attempt to a 3] t 


an Ϊ il prove I € t t Ϊ { Ss ἦν" Cec ως 4 δῳς 
( Ἢ ΙΘη in th Ρ 414 t { 
u ju i) Ϊ μ ὃ 
} l a a l Ir ‘ 


4 


to assembled ; 
tery: it ee such as the public assembly or the dik 
y; it was therefore ; = e : — Υ or the dikas- 
active pursuit Ὁ ἃ species ot training soucht for by m f 
Ss ΙΓ 4 ‘ ) Ὁ. ᾽ ᾿ © en { 
l unt ambition, either that they micht - : ) 
: ont succeed in 


7 


i }}, . 
Plato, Parmenid. 
γ . Αι " 
Parmenidés speaks ξ 
Pe : Spt aks to Sokratés : aA μὲν Ov1 
( ae he? o y it : . | ᾿ 
ἣν Opuag ἐπὶ τοὺς λόγους- δλκυσαυ καὶ Veia, εὖ σϑε. ἡ δριν 
| | | nee δὲ hot » ἢ DL ἡ, 
KOVONC ἀχρῆστου εἶναι καὶ καὶ 1A ibaa γυμνάσαι μᾶλλον θεὰ ΤῊς 
do | 16 KQL καλουμένης ὑπὸ Τ ma the 
νεὸς εἰ ; 7¢ υὉπὸ των πολλὼν so; ᾽ 
ς of it μὴ, σὲ διαφεύξε rat ὁ aed τ᾿ vy ἀθολξσχιας, ἕως ἔτι 
Σωκράτη), ὦ Παρμενίδη. τ εἰρρνιεαρροβαρε 
— "BEEPLON, τῆς γυμνασίας - Οὐὑτος Ι 
περ ἤκουσας Ζήνωνος hep ἢ » εἰπεῖν (τὸν Lapuevidyv) 
¢ ὃ καὶ τοῦε ἔτ ὡ 
ε ἔτι 


{ Τ 7 
Ὃν O τρόπος, φάναι (τὸν 


μόνον, εἰ é - πρὸς τοῦτ : 
© €¢ ἔστιν ἑἕἑκαστοὶ hece cd POG τούτῳ σκοπεῖν, μὴ 
᾿ : : ἔμενον 


Baivovra ἐκ τῆς ὑποϑέσεως 
‘ ωζ““ αλὰ ἃ ΒΕ, ὃ 


σοι #@iv Ta fvu- 
Τοῦτο wr iuneé , 

UTOTLC VED Vat — Ee Boinir, uaa? ‘ : TO αὐτὸ 

ap o > a ee ἃ * - ον γυμνασύην 

Yap οὐ πωλλοὶ OTL ἄνευ ταύτης τὴς ὃ r acvn 

‘> ͵ 4 a TUVT wy “ὃ 


vi 


) νοοῦσι 
, τα ι I ed | \y ᾿ Ἴ TT A γ A T 
ἐντυχόι α 7 Gu aaAnvei VO) σχεεν Se , | P| ᾽ ee pene tAGT Why G vVaToYv 

i¢ ne es. » P . LS ς aiso ato > Kratyl is I 42 Ν E ibout 
t} J 55] of the ; i , a i 7 | 
| | oer ‘ η γι ΓΙ ΤΟΥ lookin both } fi τε cE { 

a δ “8 =< i weCicTe and behind 1uaQ 

See also tl i 
εἴ 16 I ari 2s ‘ } Ι 
; at > : < 1enidé ᾽ς Ρ. Ι 3. ἦ᾽ E. in whic h | i 
IpPCCunge the ZV1 ρώπων δοξας as ain | a . ane" : τὰς ἐδ 
ς δῳ ἔ ‘ Sst en avings him ‘ if I i 
Η yr f f } ‘ > ‘ sev to [6 Op! i Ὺ 
τ vii non Oo! 


Men « C Sar ΨΥ ’ . 
" omy] are Plato. Sovhistes Ὁ. 297 B C 


iit 


lence and contradict 


ll} boldness, 


ci 
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SPECULATIUN AND PRACTICE. 


the court of justice. On the other hand, the 
- had no direct reference to public life, to the 
to any assembled large number. It was a 
by two disputants, usually before a few 
to reduce the respondent to 


eading, ΟἹ 


earried on 
rs, Oo unravel some obscurity, 
on, to eX rcise 
consequences of some problematical 


ar 


both parties in mastery of 


t was spontaneous conversation! systematized and 


into some predetermine d channel; 


furnishing a stimulus 


and a means of improvement nol attainable in any 
furnishing to some, also, a source of profit or 
of serious intellectual pursuit to men 


Ἰ 
mf 
hits 


᾿ 
γ" 
᾿ 5 


lt ope ned a line 
turn. who were deficient in voice, 


a 5] eculativ' or inquisitive 
or who 


ἢ continuous memory, for public speaking ; 
sired to keep themselves apart from the political and judicial 


animosities ot the moment. 
Athenians, who combined, in 


speculative with practical study, yet gen- 

ins of intellectual movement — one 
wards active public business, the other towards enlarged opin- 
ions and greatel and of speculative truth, with its evidences 
ed simultaneous and separate There subsisted between 
| controversy and a spirit of mutual 


i 


Ἰ 
Although there were numerous 
various proportions, 
no, the two vé 


ter comin 


- Conn 


them a standing polemica 
If Plato despised the sophists and the 


I<okratés thinks himself not less entitled to disparage those who 


their time in debating upon the unity or plurality of 
same intellectual 


rhetors, 


detraction. 


employed 
rent teachers, in the 


Even among diff 
en an acrimonious feeling 


virtue.? 
walk, also, there prevailed but too oft 
ot personal rivalry, which laid them all so much the more opev 


his, c. ll, p 172, ed. Bekker: and his 


‘See Aristotel De Sophist Elenchis, 
Topica, ix, 5, ἢ. 194; where the different purposes of dialogue are enumer 


ated and distinguished 

ἡ See Isokratés, Orat. X ; Helene Encomium, sects. 2-7 ; compare Orat. 
xv. De Permutatione, of the same author, s. 90 

| hold it for certain, that the first of these passages is intended as a 
criticism upon the Platonic (as in Or. v, ad Philip. s. 84), prob- 


dialogues 
ably the second passage also. Isokratés, evidently a cautious and timid 
mporaries, that he may provoke 


man, avoids mentioning the names of conte 


the less animosity 
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Ὁ assault from the common anemy of all 


mentai progress; a 
. 5 5 . . ~ ΓΝ 7 
feeling of jealous ignorance, stationary 


or wistfully retrospective, 


of no mean force at Athens, as in every other society, and of 
course blended at Athens with the indigenous den j 


10cratical senti- 
r * ᾽ 
ment. This latter sentiment! of 


antipathy to new ideas, and 
new mental accomplishments, has been 


raised into factitious 
importance by the comie genius of Ar 


istophanés, whose point of 
view modern authors have too often accepted ; 


ors thus allowing 
some of the worst feelings of 


.» . . . . Ψ 
Grecian antiquity to influence their 

manner of conceiving the fiets. Moreover, they have 
- i le ; 


7 3 rarely 
made any allowance for that force o ; 


( Γ literary and philosophical 

not ᾽ rh ; 

antipathy, which was no less real and constant at Athens than 

the political; and which made the different literary classe 
l Pi ΝΟΣ or 


ως. 
individual: perpetually unjust one towards another.2 It was 


ic 


l- 


™ 


blessing and the glory of Athens, that every man could sg) 


. . fhe 
out his sentiments and his erit ) 


| icisms with a freedom unparalleled 
in the ancient world, and hardly paral 


: leled even in the modern, 
In which a vast body of dissent 1 


oth is, and always has he. 


condemned to absolute silence. But 


this known latitude of 


censure oucht to have imposed on modern authors a peremptory 
« I SADLY 


ὁ Isokratés alludes much to this men wl looked 
ΠῚ Vvno (MOK CE 

upon gymnastic training with ereater fa Ipol hil I ν᾽ 
ἡ = f favol ipon philosophy. in the 
Orat. xv, De Permut itl sie 


sy 
. . » ’ ὶ thi ratio 
15 in fact a reply to ace edt sa Teena 
aie 


ease d against menta 
cultivation by the A ago gecam 


favorite topics in the mount! 
Gorgias, ο. 71, p 515. E 
There IS Dut too Τὴ 

and antipathies duri 
Stahr’s Aristotelia, οἱ 

Aristotle was extreme 
self much assailed hy puy 
as by Dikwarchus 
tone: στρατὸν ὅλον των ἐπιϑειιε vv ᾽Α 


bundance of such jealousies 


ristotle, and Isokrates: οἱ 


kratés, and was him. 

, as well 

‘ous host of writers in the same 

e ee an 
Dikearchus, vol. ii, p. 225, ed. Didot. “De 
Cicero, in reference to Epicurus, de 
bus, non de moribus. quzritur. Sit ista in Grecorum levitate erversitas 
qui maledictis insectantur eos, a quibus de veritate rater ade Thi BA 
8 taint no way peculiar to Grecian | ins 


the Fragments of 
Nneenio ejus (observes 


Finibus, ii, 25, 80) in his disputationi 


philosophical controversy : but it hs 
| | if lag 
nowhere been more infectious than among the Greeks 


flans Cannot be too much on their guard 


gua agaist it 


, and modern ’ .ste 
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necessity of not accepting implicitly the censure of any one, 
where the party inculpated has left no defence; at the very 
least, of construing the censure strictly, and allowing for the 
point of view from which it proceeds. From inattention to this 
necessity, almost all the things and persons of Grecian history 
are presented to us on their bad side; the libels of Aristophanes, 
the sneers of Plato and Xenophon, even the interested general 
ties of a plaintiff or defendant before the dikastery, are received 
with little cross-examination as authentic materials for history. 
If ever there was need to invoke this rare sentiment of candor, 
it 1S when we come to discuss the history of the persons called 
sophists. who now for the first time appear as of note; the practi- 
He: teachers of Athens and of Greece, miseconceived as well a? 
misesteemed. 
primitive education at Athens consisted of two branches; 
oevmnastics, for the body ; music, for the mind. The word musve 
τ ecording to the limited signification which it 


He 


is not to be judged a 
: ᾿ πὸ en 

It comprehended, from the beginning, everything 

appertaining to the province of the Nine Muses; not merely 

aad « ξ΄ 


᾿ ! “ICQ ° 
. — » I ur mar nart 1: ‘ ὺ Ws Ι 
learning the use of the lyre, or how to bear part in a chorus ; but 


now bears. 


also the learning, and repeating, of poetical es 


vractice of exact and elegant pronunciation ; 
- } μ μ, Γ 1, Ρ “yer ΕἾ 1; ἡ λ ¢ 3 \ τῶ iT ry 
which latter accomplishment, in a language like the Greek, with 


long words, measur’ dd syllables, and creat diversity OF ΒΟΟΘΏΜΙΩ. 


between one word and another, must have been far more 


tions, as we | as the 


| 
Ι 
i 


tion 
difficult to acquire than it is in any modern European language. 
“a A ‘ i’ ᾿ . 5 

As the range of ideas enlarged, so the words music and musical 
mo an’ ΟἹ Mis This ( 


Φ a ‘ . > oh {: 
teachers acquired an expanded meaning, so as to compre’ nd 


matter of instruction at once ampler and more diversified. Dur- 
he middle of the fifth century B.C., at Athens, there came thus 


ing Lie , . 
to be found, among the musieal teachers, men of the most distin- 
i rs of ¢ » learning ans 
cuished abilities and eminence ; masters ΟἹ all the learning and 
' > ΄ ur H ae . ἰὼ 
accomplishments of the age, teaching what was known of astron 
| wal anable of holding dialectical 
omy, geography, and physics, and capable of holding dialec . 
discussions with their pupil , upon all the various problems then 
afloat among intellectual men. 
Agathoklés, Pythokleidés, Damon, ete. 
lered s opular 
structors of Perikles; and Damon was even rendered so unpopuk 


at Athens, partly by his large and free speculations, partly 


Of this character were Lamprus, 
The two latter were in- 
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througn the political enemies of his great pupil, that he waa 
ostracized, or at least sentenced to banishment.! Such men were 
competent companions for Anaxagoras and Zeno, and employed 
in part on the same 3tudies; the field of acquired knowledge 
being not then large enough to be divided into separate, exclusive 
compartments. While Euripidés frequented the company, and 
acquainted himself with the opinions, of Anaxagoras, Ion οἱ 
Chios, his rival as a tragic poet, as well as the friend of Kimon, 
bestowed so much thought upon physical subjects, as then con- 
ceived, that he set up a theory of his own, propounding the doc- 
trine of three elements in nature ;2 air, fire. and earth. 

Now such musical teachers as Damon and the others above 
mentioned, were sophists, not merely in the natural and proper 
Greek sense of that word, but, to a certain extent, even in the 
special and restricted meaning which Plato afterwards thought 
proper to confer upon its A sophist, in the genuine sense of the 
word, was a wise man, a clever man; one who stood prominently 
before the pul lic as distincuished for intellect or talent of some 


Solon and Pythagoras are both called SOphists ; 


poras, C. 5, p : 
A, Alkibiad. i, c. 14, p 
Periklés had gone through dialectic practice u 
mor. 1, 2, 40) 


Isokratés, Or xv, De Permutat. sect. 287 


Compare Brandis, Gesech. der αν Rim. Philosophie. par ct. 48, p 
196 


5 γνῶ 4 . » } 
Isokratés calls both Anaxagoras and Damon sophists (Or. xv, De Perm. 
sect. 251), Plutarch, Periklés, ec. 4 O Δάμων ἃ 
καταῦύυεσϑαι μὲν εἰς τὸ τῆς μουσικῆς 


Τὴν O&lvoTHTa 


ι 


So Protagoras too (in the speech put into his mouth by Plato, Protag 
8, p. 316) says, very truly, that there had been sophists from the earliest 
times of Greece. But he says also, what Plutarch says in the citation just 
above, that these earlier men refused, intentionally and deliberately, to call 
themselves sophists, for fear of the odium attached to the name ; and that 
he, Protagoras, was the first person to call himself openly a sophist. 

The denomination by which a man is known, however, seldom depends 
upon himself, but upon the general public, and upon his critics, friendly or 
hostile. The unfriendly spirit of Plato did much more to attach the title 
of sophists specially to these teachers, than any assumption «f their own 
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[hamvras the skilful bard, is called a sophist:! Sokratés is 80 
denominated, not merely by Aristophanés, but by AEschinés :# 
Aristotle himself calls Aristippus, and Xenophon calls Antisthe- 
πῶς, both of them disciples of Sokratés, by that name :3 Xenophon,? 
in describing a collection of instructive books, calls them “ the 


writings of the old poets and sophists,” meaning by the latter 


2 ἊΨ » Ὁ 1, ἴα ‘ Ν as ᾧ ῷ ist 
word prose-writers generally: Plato is alluded to as a ophis ᾿ 
even by Isokratés: 9 Isokratés himself was harshly criticized as 
a sophist, and defends both himself and his profession: lastly, 
Timon. the friend and admirer of Pyrrho, about 300-280 B.c., 


who bitterly satirized all the philosophers, designated them all, 


including Plato and Aristotle, by the general name of sophists. 
ι y -- « / ᾽ 


. , aT Diogenés of Apollonia, coutemporary of 
Hierodot. 1, 2: ΡΣ i : ; | ‘ ; 

pher - physiologists by the name 
rodotus, called ie lonic philosophers ΟἹ poy iologists y 


Brandis. Geschich. der Griech Rém. Philosoph. ec. Ivn, note 
ists* see Dranals, ᾿ 

About Thamyras, see Welcker, Gri ch. Tragéd., Sophoklés, p. 421 

‘Ad παραπαίων χέλυν, ete. 


Eir’ οὖν σοφιστὴς Ka, a 
' he s. including Homer and He- 
The comic poet Kratinus called all 1 poets, including 


gsiod, co Ta see the Fragments ol 
(5 Vol 1ὲ1 16 

} ravili VO. Ll, p : 

2K c. 34 JEschinés calls Demosthenes also 8 


᾿ ᾿ sean . > ‘ 9arc 
plainly from the terms in Plato's Politicus, « 38, p 299, B 
plainly frot 


λονον. ἀδολεσγήν τινα σοφιστὴν, that both Sokratés and Plato him 
3 he Athenian public. 

Xenophon, Sympos. iv, 1 

Aristippus is said to have been the first of the disciples of Sokratés wha 


i 
| ᾽ . 
took mone 


ὁ Xenoph. Memor. iv, 2, 1 γράμματα πο; 


self were designated as soph! 
3 Aristotel. Metaphysic. ml, 2, 996 ; 


v for instruction (Diogen. Laért. 11, 69) 


νειλεγμένον ποιητῶν τε καὶ 


‘ χων ἢ) ωτατων 
σοφιστῶν JV ευθοκειμωτατω : η ὡς 
The word σοφιστῶν is here used just in the same sense as τοὺς ϑησαυροῦυς 


λ t OW) ὠ Ἱ ( )͵ω͵1 our ἐκεῖνι Ladi ἔλιπον ἐν Bi ἡλίοις γράψαντες, 
TWil aAa OUCUG ; ‘ . ! wae 

t { I nor Ι 6 l ) It i u ἃ in εἰ different sen se 1 1 another pa sage (ι, 
ι ( Wiel t , ὖ᾽ 4. 5 s¢ I ν 
ι: nify ς ichers who rave ins ruction on physical and astronoml- 
i : ϊ < 


Sokratés and Xenophon both disapproved. 
14: see Heindorf’s note on the 


eal subjects, which 
. Isokratés, Orat. v, ad Philipp. sect. 
Euthvdemus of Plato, p. 305, C. sect 79 . . earner 
6 Diogen. Laért. ix, 65. °Ecwere νῦν mot, ὅσοι πολυπράγμονὲς ἔστι 
σταὶ (Diogen. Laért. vill, 74). 
garth. of Treezen numbered Empedoklés as a sophist. Isokratts 
s. lon, Alkmzon, Parmenidés, Melissus, Gorgias all 
all as having taught different περεττολογ'ας about 


sect ORR) 


speaks of Empedoklé 
as oi παλαιοὶ CogicTat , 

Ὶ r . >?" ft 
the elements of the physical world (Isok. ἀν Permut 
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In this large and somprehensive sense the word was originally 
used, and always continued to be so understood among the 
general public. But along with this idea, the title sophist also 
carried with it or connoted a eertain invidious feeling. The nat 
ural temper of a people generally ignorant towards superior in. 
tellect, — the same temper which led to those charges of magic 
so frequent in the Middle Ages,— appears to be a union of 
admiration with something of an unfavorable sentiment ;! dislike, 
or apprehension, as the case may be, unless where the latter 
element has become neutralized by habitual respect for an estab- 
lished profession or station: at any rate, the unfriendly sentiment 
is so often intended, that a substantive word, in which it is implied 
without the necessity of any annexed predicate, is soon found 
convenient. ‘Timon, who hated the philosophers, thus found the 
word sophist exactly suitable, in sentiment as well as meaning, 
to his purpose in addressing them. 

Now when (in the period succeeding 450 3.c.) the rhetorical 
and musical teachers came to stand before the public at Athens 
in such increased eminence, they of course, as well as other men 
intellectually celebrated, became designated by the appropriate 
name of sophists. jut there was one characteristic peculiar to 
themselves, whereby they drew upon themselves a double meas- 
ure of that invidious sentiment which lay wrapped up in the 
name. They taught for pay: of course, therefore, the most 
eminent among them taught only the rich, and earned large 
sums; a fact naturally provocative of envy, to some extent, 
among the many who benefited nothing by them, but still more 
among the inferior members of their own ‘profession. But even 
great minds, like Sokratés and Plato, though much superior to 
any such envy, cherished in that age a genuine and vehement 


. ᾿ ὦ ὡ ς ἜΘΕΙ a ὶ ‘ 5 : ene 5 ν ᾿ ν 
repugnance against receiving pay for teaching. We read in Xen- 


'Eurip Med. 289: — 
Χρὴ δ᾽ οὐποϑ'᾽ boric apridpwr 
Παῖδαι TEDLOCWC EKO 
Χωρὶς yap aA ANC, Ἦς Ὶ γουσεν, ἀργίας, 
Por OV πρὸς aUOTWY UAOUVOVO!I OVOUFI y) 
The words ὁ πεοισσὼς σοφὸς seem to convey the same urfriendly senti 
ment as the word σοφιστῆς. 
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ophon,' that Sokratés considered such a bargain as nothing less 
than servitude, robbing the teacher of all free choice as to persons 
or proceeding; and that he assimilated the relation between 
teacher and pupil to that between two lovers or two intimate 
friends ; which was thoroughly dishonored, robbed of its charm 
and reciprocity, and prevented from bringing about its legitimate 
reward of attachment and devotion, by the intervention of money 
payment. However little in harmony with modern ideas, such 
was the conscientious sentiment of Sokratés and Plato; who 
therefore considered the name sophists, denoting intellectual 
celebrity combined with an odious association, as preéminently 
suitable to the leading teachers for pay. The splendid genius, 
the lasting influence, and the reiterated polemics, of Plato, have 
stamped it upon the men against whom he wrote as if it were 
their recognized, legitimate, and peculiar designation: though it 
is certain, that if, in the middle of the Peloponnesian war, any 
Athenian had been asked, “ Who are the principal sophists in 
your citv?” he would have named Sokratés among the first ; for 


ν᾿ 


' Xenoph Memor. 1, 2, 6 In another passage, the sophist Antiphon -- 


whether this is the celebrated Antiphon of the deme Rhamnus, is uncertain ; 
he negative —is described as conversing with 

Sokratés of course must imagine his own conver- 
since he asked no price from his scholars. To 
Kai τὴν σοφίαν ὁμοίως μὲν» 

Τήν τε γὰρ ὥραν, ἐὰν μεν τις 

Pvov αὐτὸν ἀποκα ουσιν EUV δέ TLC, ὃν ἂν γνῶ 
1 τοῦτον φίλον ἑαυτῷ ποιῆται, σώφρονα νομί:- 
ως τοὺς μὲν ἀργυρίου τῷ βουλομένῳ 
ὥσπερ πόρνονς ἀποκαλοῦσιν᾽ ὅστις δὲ, 
τι av ἔχη ἀγαϑὸν, φιλον ποιεῖται, τοῦτον 
προσΐτει, ταῦτα ποιεῖν (Xenoph Me- 


ΤΊ 
mor 1. 6,13 
As an evidence of the manners and sentrment of the age, this passage 18 


xtremely remarkabie Various parts of the oration of /éschinés against 


Timarchus. and the Symposion of Plato, pp 217, 218, both receive and 
yive light to it 

Among the numerous passages in which Plato expresses his dislike and 
contempt of teaching for money, see his Sophistes, c 9, p 223. Plato, 
indeed thought that it was unworthy of a virtuous man to accept salary for 


the discharge of any public duty. see the Republic, i, 19, p. 347. 
VOL. Vill. 230c. 
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Sokratés was at once eminent as an intellectual teacher and per. 
sonally unpopular, not because he received pay, but on other 
grounds, which will be hereafter noticed: and this was the precise 
combination of qualities which the general public naturally ex- 
pressed by a sophist. Moreover, Plato not only stole the name 
out of general circulation, in order to fasten it specially upon his 
opponents, the paid teachers, but also connected with it express 
discreditable attributes, which formed no part of its primitive 
and recognized meaning, and were altogether distinct from, 
though grafted upon, the vague sentiment of dislike associated 
with it. Aristotle, following the example of his master, gave to 
the word sophist a definition substantially the same as that which 
it bears in the modern languages;! “an impostrous pretender to 
knowledge ; a man who employs what he knows to be fallacy, 
for the purpose of deceit and of getting money.” And he did 
this at a time when he himself, with his estimable contemporary 
Isokratés, were considered at Athens to come under the designa- 
tion of sophists, and were called so by every one who disliked 
either their profession or their persons.2 

Great thinkers and writers, like Plato and Aristotle, have full 
right to define and employ words in a sense of their own, pro- 
vided they give due notice. But it is essential that the reader 


' Aristot. Rhetoric. i, 1,4; where he explains the sophist to be a person 


who has the same powers as the dialectician, but abuses them for a bad 


purpose: ἡ yap σοφιστικὴ, οὐκ ἐν τῇ δυνώμει, GAA’ ἐν TH προαιρέσει... ᾽Εκεῖ 
δὲ, σοφιστὴς μὲν, κατὰ τὴν προαιρξσιν, διαλεκτικὸς δὲ, οὐ κατὰ τὴν προαιρέσιν 
ἀλλὰ κατὰ τὴν δύναμιν. Again, in the first chapter of the treatise de So- 
phisticis Elenchis : Ὁ σοφεστῆς, χρηματιστὴς ἀπὸ Palvouevync codiac, ἀλλ᾽ OUK 
οὔσης, ete. 

* Respecting Isokratés, see his Orat. xv, De Permutatione, wherein it is 
evident that he was not only ranked as a sophist by others, but also consid- 
ered himself as such, though the appellation was one which he did not like. 
He considers himself as such, as well as Gorgias: οἱ καλούμενοι σοφισται: 
sects. 166 169, 213, 231. 

Respecting Aristotle, we have only to read not merely the passage of 
Timon cited in a previous note, but also the bitter slander of Timeeus 
(Frag. 70. ed. Didot, Polybius, xii, 8), who called him σοφιστὴν dwe 
“wav 7 καὶ μισὴ τὸν tna ρχοντα, καὶ τὸ πολυτίωμητον ἰατρεῖον 
ἰοτίως ἀποκεκλεικότα, πρὸς δὲ τούτοις. εἰς πᾶσαν αὐλὴν καὶ σκήνην ὦ μπεπηδη 

ora’ πρὸς δὲ, γαςστοιμα)γον, ὀψαρτύτην, ἐπὶ στόμα φεροι evov ἐν πᾶσι. 
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should keep in mind the consequences of such change, and not 
mistake a word used in a new sense for a new fact or phenome-. 
non. The age with which we are now dealing, the last half of 
the fifth century B.C., is commonly distinguished in the history 
of philosophy as the age of Sokratés and the sophists. The 
sophists are spoken of as a new class of men, or sometimes in 
language which implies a new doctrinal sect, or school, as if they 
then sprang up in Greece for the first time; ostentatious imposters, 
flattering and duping the rich youth for their own personal gain; 
undermining the morality of Athens, public and private, and 
encouraging their pupils to the unscrupulous prosecution of 
ambition and cupidity. They are even affirmed to have succeed- 
ed in corrupting the general morality, so that Athens had become 
miserably degenerated and vicious in the latter years of the 
Peloponnesian war, as compared with what she was in the time 
of Miltiadés and Aristeidés. Sokratés, on the contrary, is 
usually described as a holy man combating and exposing these 
false prophets, standing up as the champion of morality against 
their insidious artifices.! Now though the appearance of a man 
so very original as Sokratés was a new fact of unspeakable 
importance, the appearance of the sophists was no new fact ; 
what was new was the peculiar use of an old word, which Plato 
took out of its usual meaning, and fastened upon the eminent paid 
teachers of the Sokratic age. 

The paid teachers, with whom, under the name of The 
Sophists, he brings Sokratés into controversy, were Protagoras 
of Abdera, Gorgias of Leontini, Polus of Agrigentum, Hippias 
of. Elis, Prodikus of Keos, Thrasymachus of Chalkédon, Euthy- 
démus and Dionysodérus of Chios; to whom Xenophon adds 
Antiphon of Athens. These men — whom modern writers set 
down as the sophists, and denounce as the moral pestilence 
of their age — were not distinguished in any marked or generic 
way from their predecessors. Their vocation was to train up 


! In the general point of view here described, the sophists are presented 
by Ritter, Geschichte der Griech. Philosophie, vol. i, book vi, chaps. 1-3, p. 
577, seg, 629, seg.; by Brandis, Gesch. der Gr. Rom. Philos. sects. lxxxiv- 
Ixxxvii, vol. i, p. 516, seg.; by Zeller, Geschichte der Philosoph. ii, pp. 65, 
69, 165, etc.; and. indeed, by almost all who treat of the sophists 
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vouth for the duties, the pursuits, and the successes, of active 
life, both private and public. Others had done this before ; but 
these teachers brought to the task a larger range of knowledge 
with a greater multiplicity of scientific and other topics; not 
only more impressive powers of composition and speech, serving 
as a personal example to the pupil, but also a comprehension of 
the elements of good speaking, so as to be ἢ to give him 


precepts conducive to that accomplishment ;! a considerable 


treasure of accumulated thought on moral and political subjects, 
calculated to make their conversation very instructive, and 
discourse ready prepared, on general heads or common places, 
for their pupils to learn by heart.2 But this, though a very 
important extension, was nothing more than an extension, differ- 
ing merely in degre e of that which Damon and others had done 
before them. It arose from the 


youth, for 
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grown up among the Athenian 
education and other accomplishments ; from 
standard of what was require d from ¢ 
occupy ἃ place in the eyes of his fellow-citizens. Protagoras, 
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ὶ Compare Isokratés, Orat. xiii 


* Aristot Sophist. Elench. « 
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the radical difference between his point of view and theirs. He 
was a great reformer and theorist; they undertook to qualify 
young men for doing themselves credit, and rendering service to 
others, in active Athenian life. Not only is there room for the 
concurrent operation of both these veins of thought and action, 
in every progressive society, but the intellectual outfit of the 
society can never be complete without the one as well as the 
other. It was the glory of Athens that both were there ade- 
quately represented, at the period which we have now reached. 
Whoever peruses Plato’s immortal work, “The Republic,” will 
see that he dissented from society, both democratical and oli- 
garchical, on some of the most fundamental points of public and 
1: 


private morality; and throughout most of his dial ues his 


quarrel is not less with the statesmen, past as weil as present, 
than with the paid teachers of Athens. Besides this ardent 


desire for radical reform of the state, on principles of his own, 
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Now, in the first place, if the abstraction “ Die Sophistik” is to 
have any definite meaning, we ought to have proof that the per- 
sons styled sophists had some doctrines, principles, or method, 
both common to them all and distinguishing them from others. 
But such a supposition is untrue: there were no such common 
doctrines, or principles, or method, belonging to them; even 
the name by which they are known did not belong to them, any 
more than to Sokratés and others; they had nothing in common 
except their profession, as paid teachers, qualifying young men 
“to think, speak, and act,” these are the words of Isokratés, and 
better words it would not be easy to find, with credit to themselves 
as citizens. Moreover, such community of profession did not at 
that time imply near so much analogy of character as it does now, 
when the path of teaching has Leen beaten into a broad and visi- 
ble high road, with measured distances and stated intervals: Pro- 
iagoras and Gorgias found predecessors, indeed, but no binding 
precedents to copy; so that each struck out more or less a road 
of his own. And accordingly, we find Plato, in his dialogue 
called “ Protagoras,” wherein Protagoras, Prodikus, and Hippias, 
are all introduced, imparting a distinct type of character and dis- 
tinct method to each, not without a strong admixture of reciprocal 
jealousy between them; while Thrasymachus, in the Republic, 


' Isokratés De Permutatione, Or. xv, 8, 287; Xenoph. Memorab. i, 1, 14 
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very two statesmen; the condemnation of Miltiadés, and the os- 
tracism of Aristeidés. In writing my history of that time, far 
‘om finding previous historians disposed to give the Athenians 


credit for public virtue, ] have been compelled to contend against 


a body of adverse criticism, imputing to them gross ingratitude 
and Injustice. Thus the contemporaries of Miltiadés and Aris- 
teidés, when described as matter of present history, are presented 
in anything but flattering colors; except their valor at Marathon 
and Salamis, which finds one unanimous voice of encomium. But 
when these same men have become numbered among the mingled 


recollections and fancies belonging to the past, — when a future 
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eating the repugnance to accept favors which he could not return (A 
Rhetor. ii, 24) 

3 Plato, Sympos. c. 32, p. 215, A; Aecnoph 

p. 143, D. 

3 This is one of the traditions which 

totle, heard from his father Spintharus, who ! 
nication with Sokratés 6 the Fragments 
28; ap. Frag. Hist. Grace. p. 280, ed. Didot 

It appears to me that Frag. 28 contaims the statement f what Aristox- 
enus really said about the irascibility of Sokratés; while the expressions 
οὗ Fragm. 27, ascribed to that author by Plutarch, are unmeasured. 

Fragm. 28 also substantially contradicts Fragm. 26, in whi h Diogenes 
asserts, on the authority of Aristoxenus, — what 15 not to be believed, even 
if Aristoxenus had asserted it, — that Sokratés made a regular trade of his 
teaching, and collected perpetual contributions . see Xenoph. Memor. 1, 2, 
0} 
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posed, and memoranda put together, by other hearers of Sokra- 
tés, respecting his conversations and teaching, which are all now 
lost.t The “Memorabilia” of Xenophon profess to record 
actual conversations held by Sokratés, and are prepared with the 
announced purpose of vindicating him against the accusations 
of Melétus and his other accusers on the trial, as well as against 
nfavorable opinions, seemingly much circulated respecting his 
‘ter and purposes. We thus have in it a sort of partial 
subject to such deductions from its evidentiary value 

requisite for imperfection of memory, intentional dec- 

oration, and partiality. On the other hand, the purpose of Plato, 
the numerous dialogues wherein he introduces Sokrateés, is 
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‘ale of enlargement and perfection, and 
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talked and never wrote. It is 
witnesses about him, both speaking 
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manner his private life and habits; 
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of all the religious duties considered as incumbent upon 88 
Athenian. 

Though these points are requisite to be established, in order 
that we may rightly interpret the character Sokratés, it 1s not 
from them that he has derived his eminent place in hystory. 
Three peculiarities distinguish the man. 1. His long life passed 
in contented poverty, and in public, apostolic dialectics. 
strong religious pers iasion, or belief, of acting under 
and signs from the vods ; especially his dzmon, or 
special religious warning of δ ich he believed hims 
quently the subject. 3. His great intellect 
of subject and of method, and his | 
the germ of inquiry and ratiocination in 
three characteristics were so 
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public manner.' He talked with any one, young or old, rich οἱ 


poor, who sought to address hi aud in the hearing of all who 
chose to stand by not only he never either asked or received 


any reward, but he made no distinction of persons, never with- 
held his conversation from any one, and talked upon the same 
He conversed witk puliticians, sophists, 
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of them came, attracted by his reputation, 


17, D; 18, p. 31, A. 
τοιοῦτόν τίνα, ὃς ὑμᾶς 
ν, οὐδὲν παύομαι,τὴν ἡμέραν 


δλην πανταχοῦ προσκασιέεςφωνΨ. 


: Xen. Mem. iii, 11. 

3 Xenophon in his Memorabilia speaks always of the companions of Sek- 
es: οἱ συνόντες αὐτῷ --- οἱ συνουσίασταε (i, 6, 1) — 

ἱ ἑταῖροι --- οἱ ὁμιλοῦντες αὐτῷ — 


μενοὲ “τὺ 


οἱ συνήϑεις (iv, 8, 2) --- οἱ μεῦ᾽ avror liv, 9. 1) -- οἱ ἐπιϑύμητα. (i, 2, 60). 


Aristippus also, in speaking to Plato, talked of Sokratés as ὁ ἑταῖρος ἡμῶν ; 
Aristot. Rhetor. ii, 24. His enemies spoke of his disciples, im an invidious 
sense ; Plato, Ap. Sok. c. 21, p. 33, A. 
ς not to be believed that any companions can have made frequent 
‘ther from Megara and Thebes, to Sokratés at Athens, during the 
vears of the war, before the capture of Athens in 404 p.c. And in 
point of fact, the passage of the Platonic Thestetus represents Eukleidés 
of Megara as alluding to his conversations with Sokratés only a short time 
before the death of the latter (Plato, Thesetetus, c. 2, p. 142, E). The 
lius — that Eukleidés came to visit Sokratés by 


story given by Aulus Gel 
, to Athens — seems to me an 


night, in womens clothes, from Megara 
absurdity, though Deycks (De Megaricarum Doctrind, p. ἢ) is inclined te 


veliere it. 
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nog, ἐν de selina et en ee cuilty, to affirin that the latter pretended to 
‘neluded in the creed of every pious 
nt of the matter in debate ; 


statemen 


ryt . . 
‘ hehe 4 . ; ' "ὦ 
lebes, Ills en , 

9 ΠῚ i ; ἢ notning 


man. But ae Ὁ 
᾿ leny, that speciality of in- 


. ᾽ ‘ ‘ iC - (rae 
ae ion- | lie Vi ἃ. and whi h N ok1 i 
ote arts ΜῊΝ ᾿ garden lleved als different is his own representa- 
i iLILUU i] Al if VAraden, | eC ls tao msel hel} q] : 
| before the dikastery. He had 
trom his childhood, a 


. 


tc when he was about to act, 


of instigation. Such 


} ] +] 
re apundaanhi 
rat _ 141 
‘frequently, 
A oy.” 


few attached friends 
‘ASIONS, intercepung 


lectual inte ; 
writers speak 


number of pers 
ne was sel¢ cted 


Ἰ 
be attacked as ἃ δὶ 
torical teaching; the more so, a I LUArKReC <All repu i\ oe | ; Sal ‘ eare ἢ uit vou ὁ 
. 7 . vou ’ ς at I , : eae ee setod 
ognomy admit vell ol you (replies Aristoae 
_ Ti wshinl 
the actor wore. The audien lo which 


recognize the peculiar figure which 


every day in the market aCe, tial | di] r rolago! . ᾿ that | βιὰ ἊΝ ee eet ἢ nav assiduous court 


whom most of them did not know 


the stace : nor was it of much importan e, 


Aristophanés, whether Sokratés was 


he did really teach, or something utterly 


ry . ᾽ ᾽ ᾽ν . ᾽ 
This extreme publicity of lite and convers: 

° ° ! ἢ" . . - ᾿ : ‘ ; ν᾿ 

the characteristics of Sokratés, distincuishine im trom all teac! - ᾿ ’ , ᾿ “να Ot ernetual communication and 

— * 2 oer » the superior piety 


ers either before or after him. Next 


special religious mission, restraints, im pulst 
the 


sent to him by the gods. _ T: σ » belief such supernatur: Plato. Ap. Sok. ς. 19, p. 91, υ ee υθνοὐγοόνι 
Η : om : ae tblic li εἰς ἐμοὶ 
intervention generally, it was indeed noway peculiar to S 
it was the ordinary faith ef the ancient world; insomuch that the 
attempts to resolve phenom na into general laws were looked 
upon with a certain disapprobation, as indirectly setting it aside. 


And Xenophon! accordingly avails himself of this general fact, 
n replying to the indictment for religious innovation, of which 


* Xenoph. Mem. i, 1, 2, 3. 
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+10 


᾿ 1 "| raf ia ap 
way which doubtless they caught from himself. sui to his ere 
mies and to the Athenian public, it appeared in the light of an 


‘ 


of this as the demon or genius himself does not 


} 


offensive heresy ; an impious innovation on the orthodox ereed, 
rophetic OF 


’ 


and a desertion of the recognized cods of Athens. 

Εν» Such was the daemon or cenius of Sokrates, as described by 
oie popes himself and as conc ‘ved in the genuine Platonic dialogues ; 8 
γε ῦς εἴ! ‘ ; 


A 


At had al orbi ‘ voice always prohibitory, and bearing exclusively upon hts own 
: wl : the indi eat ὦ hae sit te ase appr pe rsonal condu .2 That which Plutarch and other admirers of 
if apa εὐ δ μὴ | Sokratés conce as a daemon, or intermediate being between 

I . idle | ee ὅδε : ᾿ς and men, was look« d upon by the fathers of the Christran 
ον Ὁ cones is Hachem eyo omarion | | 1 as a devil; by LeClere, as one of the fallen angels ; by 
plist A gaia tes canes | in aia comm ntators, aS mere ironical phraseology 
| Without presuming to deter- 


former hy 


potheses, Ϊ believe the 


eonviction of Sokratés on the point 
‘rcumstance little attended to, but deserv- 


stated by himself, ts, that tle restraining 
seems to have const 1 | 


Xe hecan Vv . he was a child, and continued eren down to the 
neither Plato nor Xenophon scruple to lk of 3 asl a 
i i . i . 


hecome an established persuasion, 


᾿ 


habits began. But though this pe- 
nged exclusively to him, there were 


Repub 


Ὁ ‘)—ina dition to the above citations from the Apology 
- Saran dp nage ‘a lage : He ' Futhyvphroen { 2 3. ) is somewhat less specifie. 

oademn tion is no mis ort 5 ἶ ΠῚΠ } Εἰ ὁ 3 , . ; : - 3 i ce pa κι 9 ᾿ ‘ Lily | , : 5 7 = , χε abet 

nas not manifested itself ee 5᾿ be : ) | i ever in any case impelling ; hut extends the 
lagree in the opinion of Schleierm > tin hie Prefa = - νὼ γ' % ᾿ ἍΜ pyres ᾿ πὰ A not simply personal to 

tion of the Apology of Sokratés, part i, vol π᾿ ΑΔ: ὦ ᾿ ὶ ᾿ of t e wa ΠΗ > Seton here δέος page rcbeg tate ἧς wording 

lation of Plato’s works). that ieee’ i ἐδ sag. ral trans- Le Pings sides 

reproduc : δ ἀν ἂν ' : , : ᾿ ᾿ τονδὶ ᾿ fie attril : 1 conceives the voice 

trial. In addition to the reasons given by ch! ' ; h Ἧ i . = 1a rs pice a ie ican aa  aias “an il 

which may be noticed. okratés 1 pd hee Neg pia ea $s = ore π᾿ hecied to his friends, and was always right 

him to death, a creat number of vou , a. ἃ ig ᾿ camer τ Ων ites o tha ῃ L pro} 

—s vill ε = ee Se Ἢ “-- οὐ ees ᾿ 

more trouble than he has eve} a D | at - ’ » Wil ve ft | | ae ) 


Plutarch e Genio Socratis) 1s full of speculation on 
there is no reason to believe that this mn ' ati : 


te ε Νὰ u wut contains nothing about it which can be relied upon as 
fore, Plato puts an erroneous pre i y inf ‘ δυο ᾿ es vy eng on % :rious stories about prophecies made by 
nthe shot tides io og | . i tic a varhed | the event, Cc. Bas Ρ 582. 
patuusaaneie sere , : i ter discussed, with abundant references, in Zeller 
| | ) >. | a ae γ I [ΠῚ Ὠδιιϊ ιϑι ἂν) 
nute of Schleiermache: nnandad tn ἢ aia , ' : ‘ : : Ώ 
: | πὰ ee of the Platonic Apol slosophie der Griechen, ν. ii, pp- 25-28. 
ogy, Platons Werke, part i, vol ii, p 43 
* Xenoph. Mi 


successively 


δ" ΩΝ, 
Special mandat 


he Was abdo 


oa ; vr) tT} 
SU DStAD LI 


as employed for signii 
nese int 
ai κει 


pecame 


e more 


no} le 


made 


politic 


Sokratés) 

hor l knew any 
the difference 
while 1 was 

wiser than 


err¢ rr.” 


| Plato, Ap Sok 


TO Tol Ue 


Tr © AGE 4 vt 

3 Plato, Apol Sok. c. 5, 
mony of the brother of Cherephon, the latter hi lf b lead, to attes* 
the reality of this question 
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of bitter enenzies in those whom I have examined and exposed 
while the bystanders talk of me as a wise man, because tl aa 
me credit for wisdom respecting all the points μ cilia a ΜΝ 
— of others turns.” — “ Whatever be the danger and a. 2 
which I may incur, it would be monstrous indeed, Ἢ δῶν ὦ ἘΠ 
tained my place in the ranks as an hoplite under your ace 
Delium and Potidxa, I were now, from fear of death ἂν ae Ἢ 
else, to disobey the oracle and desert the post which Poa oe 
= to me, the duty of living for philosophy "οὐ ἊΝ iy 
bE ,. both myself and others.! And should νῶν ey a sal 
a me, on condition of my renouncing this ae 
sere tell you, with all respect and affection, that 1 will ὦ. 
the god rather than you, and that 1 will persist, until my Seles 


day in cross-quest nin ᾿ : 
ἊΣ ro que LIONING VOu. € X posing your want of Ww) 
Ἶ S aaa isadom al 


virtue, ες epnroach; ety” a 
tue, and reproaching you until the defect be remedied 


mission as your monitor Ὑ 

{ ΠΟΏΠΊΙΙΟῚΙ S { arl tr th ᾿ “4 

᾿ νὰν ἶ Is ἃ Mark OT th cal favor otf the oo 
0 you; and if you condemn me, it will be ) 

find ' : ΠΝ oss; tor you Ww 
ind none other such.2 Perhaps yor ll asl hy 

᾿ ἐδ aps you will ask me, Why cannot 
ou go away, Sokratés, and |i ; se a 

7 ay, καὶ ates, and live : ς in 

ΤῚ Ξ : : i Long u In pe ace and ‘ t¢ nee 
us 1s the hardest of ;: juestions tor 


satisfaction. If I tell you that silence 
chedience to the rod, you vill think me 
me. You will believe me still less, if 1 tell 
blessing which can happen to man is, τὰ 
every day about virtue and those other matt 
ae canvassing when 1 cross-examine my ᾿ 
and that life, without such examination is ἴθ at ἢ Ν 
: . Never- 


} 
theless, so stands the fact , 
, 80 stands the fact, incredible as it may seem to you.” 4 
ὌΝ ὰ ἱ you. 


ὑμεῖς ἕωοῦ aKoveET 


ἀν» ἐ“ τοστὸς βίος o 
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1 have given rather ample extracts from the Platonic Apology. 
because no one can conceive fairly the character of Sokratés 
enter into the spirit oO 

» marked supernatural mission 


which he believed himself to be executing, and whieh would not 
τ 
lov himself in other ways. The oracular 


allow him to rest or emp! 
ht by Charephon from Delphi, was a fact of far 


re importance in his history than his so-called dewmon, about 


εἰ 


who does not f that impressive discourse. 


We see in it plain « vidence of thi 


} ἽἽ ᾿᾽ 
prous 


’ 
-- 


e has been said. ‘That answer, tovether with 


vhich so much mor 
mandates concurrent to the same 


.e dreams and other divine 
d, came upon him in the middle of his life. when the intel- 
ual man was formed, and when he had already acquired ἃ 
‘tation for wisdom among those who knew him. It supplied 
into the most pronounce d action a pre- 


imulus which brought 
dialectics and Zenonian negation, 


sisting train of generalizing 
an intellectual vein with which the religious impulse rarely comes 
nto confluence. Without such a motive, 
liarly susceptible, his conversation would probably have 

: ceneral turn, but would assuredly have been re- 


to which his mind was 


taken the same 
. . 5 
tutious limits. For 


and more ca 


‘oted within much narrower 
ilar and obnoxious than the 


thine could well be more unpopt 
undert of cross-examinin 


whom he could approach. 
he occasionally pro- 


task which he σι, and convicting of 
jonorance, every jan 


So violent, indeed, Was 


᾿ 


νοκοᾷ. that there were ins told. in which he was 


té« ᾿ 
an 


laughed to scorn. 


or maltreated, and very 


struck 
Though he acquil 


ye 


uuithful auditors, 


rs, especially 
yet the 
prompt him 


ition which 


sha : 
{Π| 60 }}ς is 

᾿ 1 - 
inNdiscrimMil- 


ad 
rates, in addition to 
nate conversation. He was not but 
religious missionary doing the work of philosophy; "an elench-: 


: Ι Ι Ρ Ls, ὥσννε ; ΓΝ ilaconhis r | «- 
Hutcheson, as the motto for his Sync vsis Philosophie Moralis} - 


try ἧττον πείσεσϑέ μοι λέγοντι 
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tic,—or cross-exam| lg o l, [0 use al pl ion which Plata 


Such ¢ ars to have beer he 
puts into his mouth respecting an Eleatic philosopher es ; uch appears to h ve bee it 

, ν ; ; : ᾿ ἫΝ" at * eojence when Sokrates received his education. He 

examine and Οἱ e nfirl ‘ ; Ge " Ἢ 

amount of instruction 1η all:! he 

16. society and lessons of the 

disciple of Anaxagoras, 

and there is even 

part of his life, he was 

1 as the general study 

intellect was likely 

run after and 

οὔ 


ian hound,” 1 


*lato.4 before he 


it expression im plies 
Plato and 
id Prodi- 


A, applies te 


m¢ ntal ten 


ἃ οἱ Itivated by Sokratés 
Dissertation of Tychsen, 


Alten Literatur und 


re 
pupil of Anaxag: 


ich hardly merited 
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struck out any novelties of his own. nd in Plato’s dialogue 

called “ Parmenidés,” Sokratés appears as a young man full of 

ardor for the discussion of the Parmenidean theory, looking 
reverence to Parmenidés and Zeno, and receivin 
instructions in the process of di: .ctical investigation. 

have already, in the preceding chapter,' 

dialogue, as illustrating the way in whicl 

presents 


neal ive an 


moioimne 


. 9 | 
e circumstances which went 
tés, we may inter irom { 


ve veln oT ad 
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well as useless, to pry into their secrets.! His master Archelaus, 


though mainly occupied with physics, also speculated more or 


‘al subjects ; concerning justice and injustice, 
the laws, + and is said to have maintained the tenet, that 
justice and injustice were determined by law or convention, not 
by nature. From him, perhaps, Sokratés may have been partly 
led to turn his mind in this direction. But to a θη disappointed 

hysies, and having in his bosom a dialectical impulse power- 
Joyed, and restless, the mere realities of Athenian life, 
hont Archelaus, would suggest human relations, duties, 
'σ, as the most interesting materials for contem 
Sokratés could not go into the public 

‘ry, or even the theatre, without hearing dis- 

about what was just or unjust, honorable or base, expe- 
‘ without having his mind conducted to 

as the meaning of these large words which 

often invoked with equal reverential confi- 

ic and generalizing power of Sok- 

‘tion with such minds as 

practicality, ἃ large 

which Xenophon 

t in his “ Mem. 

combined with 

Sokratés is com- 

vhen he devoted 

and purposes of 


livert him, as he 


Sokratés was 
and happiness of 
mages ἐν ἰοῦσι 
1Π}1ΠΠηὴ0 principle 


μ7͵ χ le 
αὑτὰ 
vO σαφῆ- 
τὸν ταῦτα 


) τὰ μέγιστα φρονήσας 


ἀνϑρωπειὼν ἀεὶ 
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whereby 


t to be accounted 


acute man Οἱ that 


me ge oO ARN ν πιωμῃμαρμμρντ 


: 
᾿ 
" 


learning 


each othe 
Sokrat - 


YAAKEDTI- 


στικῶν͵ ἢ 


TQOLaGUTG 


e 


subject ol ; . ade rei ἐλ siesatas 
ephon . B8e6 Piato I > 2 i \ i ‘ 
Pp Sve, eed 


Ἷ , ξ 
on ical εἰ: lL 15 ᾿ ι Ι q 
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the gods permitted ty) ᾿ arne . { besides, he was assidu- i ΝῚ γ IND ABUND ANT PHENOMENA. 423 


ous in pious court to them. and in liciting special information 


hy way of prophecy they would be gracious to him, and sienify ained: if it became comparatively neglected, this arose 
λ' ἔ bps “J? 4 > A : 
beforehand how they intended to act in putting the final hand and | ‘rather from the greater nularity, and the more abundant and 


' 


rable portions of th robpiem. ‘cessible tel hat whic! introduced. Physical Or as- 


in setthi : [ ; ᾿ Ι f J 
. a we eonoh their orae wr send tronomic: n vas narrow in amount, Known only to few, al 
kindness of the goa Et piying through the racies, 101 amount, Kno 1 ¢ An’ { ΤΠ 


, : rt : [cp + ope " gen th, ' if ! admit if hei iw expandes a}}< 
information prodic ies, 1n as a’ Ι I | | aaqmit Ol eine > | rde 1, en 


1" 


ned. or turned to much profitable account im discussion. But 
1a on which Sokratés turned the 


] ἷ . ἊΝ ἣν. . . 
varied. familiar, and interest- 


po — the AL OY OGIO 


a Greek line which 


important innovation, as to 
ly as a religious man 
pre ceptor, the Xenophontic hero. 
to method and doctrine, 
d dialectician; the other side 
; faintly traced, indeed, yet 
Xe no} hon. 

“continued incessantly discussing 
word will be understood by what 
What is piety? 
W hat 
| unsound 
e OI cowardice κ᾿ W hat is a city ? W hat 
What is authority over men? 
‘ise of such authority? 
knew these matters he 
i7norant of them 

O Sia V¢ — 
ν ΧΝε nopli ἢ av in, in anothe I Ppassare, considered 
ς ς consisted In comimMeg tocvet! er and faking 
ite thir gs into genera 


arate th.ng 


7 
424 
only way of enaviing a 
of ¢ ] ah 
at good « 

ι 1 ‘ } 

}} 6 tO GO 

} 7 δ᾽ +} γ 
pr aaviser oLtne;rs. 
process, and come 
course define it an 
it was no wonder 
beside 
may ung jestionably 


and the definitions ΟἹ 


TOUVUC 


t compar 42, 
[hese two attributes 3 
the epithet attached t 
leader and originator 
"EK δι 
‘EAAm 


ΜυκτΊ 
(ap. Diog. Laert. 1 
Tc a large proport 
rate thinking and 


by Sokratés, xplaix 


ocrapher, that he was the 
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sntionally from Xenophon in preference to 


r, tamely describing a process which hea 


d. identifies it so much the more completely 


with the rea Sokratés, and is thus ἃ better witness than Plato, 


whose genius not only cone ‘ved but greatly enlarged it, for didac- 
purposes of his own. In our present state of knowledge, some 


ffort is ré quired to see anythin y important in the words 


so familiar has every student been rendered with 
ry terms and cradations of logic and classification,— 
s. definition, individual things as comprehended in 8 


thing is, and to hat 2 s it belongs, ete. 


. 


these words have now become, they denote a men- 
‘ch. in 440-430 B.c., few men besides Sokratés 
perception. Of course, men conceived and 

; in classes, as is implied in the very form of lan- 
habitual junction of predicates vith subjects in 
They explained their meaning clearly and forci- 

in particular cases: they laid down maxims, argued questions, 


ises, and drew conclusions, on trials in the dikastery, 


vy had an abundant poetical litera- 


> 


bates in the assembly: the 
to every variety of emotion: they were 
historical narrative, intermixed with reflec- 


But though all 'ς was done, and often 


‘+ was wanting in that analytical conscious- 

( nabl d any one to describe, explain, or 
doing. The ideas of men — speakers as 
productive minds as well as the recipient 
issociated together in groups favorable rather 
or to por tical, rhe torical narrative and de- 

n to methodical generalization, to scientific 


‘inductive or deductive. That reflex 


r own mental process, was only just beginning. It was 


the part of the rhetorical teachers, to analyze 


| Nikomach. iv, 4, p. 1122, b; also Aristot. 
Metaphys. ii, 3, p. 9995, 8). Even Plato thinks himself obliged to make 8 
sort of apology for it (‘Theztet. c. 102, p. 184, 6). No doubt Timon used 


the word ἀκριβολόγους in a sneering sense 
) 
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the compor.ent parts of 


precepts for making men 


setting forth various gramm: 


- 
< 


und to propound some 


ras 


discriminated the sjonifications οἱ words Hea 


Hable to be confounded. 


new! as Ww 


f | ‘ 
branches οἱ that 
Ο: mart mto scientifi 
arriea Lit iWiiail 


one before hi ‘ver used 


meaning family and form, 


sequent philosophe ;, 8O tha 


thie ~ (> proe ef din Ss appr ΤΟ 


( Pi ; 
1 εἰ1.} 


we 


becinning to the common root and 


To compre hend the full valu 


} 


ω 


by Sokrates, we have oniy to exami! 


sued by his predecessors or conte mporarl 


distinct and specific problems : 


ν᾿ 


piety, courage, political covernment! 


denoted by such great and import 


conduct or happiness of man? 


marked that Anaxagoras, Empedokl 


5 
” 


' 


goreans, all had still present to their 


vided problems which had been transmitted down trom 


poets ; bending their minds LO the invenwuon of some Sy 


would explain them all at once, or assist the 


ceiving both how the Kosmos lirst bevan, al 


. 


to move on. 
How slowly grammati al 
how long it was before they got 
instructed man’s mind, may Dé 
ehen Philologie im Altert! 
sophists seem to have been de 
* This same tendency, to break 


Ethics and physics, 1 


ἢ Linh re 


off from the vague aggregate 


ceived as physics, is discernible in the Hippokratie treatis 


the trestise De Antiqua M 


whic! M Littrée p 
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blended together; and the Pythagoreans, who explained al? nature 
by numbers and numerical relations, applied the same explana- 
tion to nvral attributes, considering justice to be symbolized by 
or by four, the first of all square numbers.! 

hers endeavored to find out the beginnings, 

component ¢ lements, the moving cause er causes, of things in 
lovical distribution into. genus, species, and 

eem to bave si ted itself to them, or to 

«ἢ tention by any one before 

itions and ends, apart 

a theory of their own, 


1 


as the sovereign and 


of authorship, how- 


ti0Nn examined im ts 


hvpothesis (c. 

yus medical writers 
set themselves to 
began first to exist, 
his dees not belong, 
a comprehensive 

its own en 3 


nee to th 


VuwY παϑὸος 
Ethica Mag- 


Gesch. der Gr. 


1 woredoaxAnc TD am? dod 
Εμπεδοκλῆς πῦρ Kai vow 


ἐστὶ τὰ ὄντα ἐνυπαρχὸν- 
τῶν ὄντων. That generic division 
, } 


unpractised by these early men, is noticed 
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wo be ded 1; which he hoped to find, but did not find, in 


Anaxagoras ut it was a still greater advance to seize, and 


! . . εὐ ‘ ‘ ‘ ¥ r ' ‘ ] ’ sa ἢ 14 
comprehensive end ; treal familar 


s. push out in conscious ἃ] lication, the essential features of that 


logical ocess, upol ‘orrect performance Οἱ which all our 


pends. The notions of genius, 

and individuals. as comprehended unde} 

not here notice the points on which Plato and 

| from each other and from the modern concep- 


that time newly brought into 


The profusion of logical 
the dialogues of Plato, such as 
ms partly traceable to his wish 

‘+h was then a novelty, as well 


Ἢ 


mode of applica- 
inities of bringing it 

into the mouths of his dialogists 

inattention to it, exposed afterwards 

bv Sokratés.! What was now begun 

physics, was embodied as part in a 


by the genius of Aristotle ; 


commanding 
extraordinary value in reference 

‘its time, but which also, 

minds of instructed 


form what is correct in the habits 


der, Kritische 

relschen Dialek- 

ivision, is not to be 

ng with definitior 

that, in the two Pla- 

in this process is most 
f the conversation. 

and the terms in 

eyovTag κατὰ yevy 

process as well as the 

apart, with so abun- 

ged and systematized 

e greater use of the process of 

rue further into positive scier.tific 


430 


hinkis Though it has been now enlarged and 


of modern thinking. houg 
recast, by some modern authors — espe ially by Mr. John Stuart 


is admirable System of Locic — into a structure 


vast increase of knowledge and extensicn ol 


*,* ! 1 } . ie ‘ ᾿ ᾿ ᾿ " y =f “oer 1} ᾿ 
OS1LIVEe method peionging L day must recoilect 


p 
that the distance, between 
Aristotle, is hardly 


+ * 
} 


who pre eded nim 


discussion, so much 
the Greek c¢ 


ar 
al 


iaws ( 


on, and ¢ 


definition 


La 


hensive 


DIALECTICS AND LOGIC. 


an acccunt of what it meant. Having got thus 


stions, ap lying 1; to specifi » Cases, 


1 to give answers incon 
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thus showing that the definition was either 
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too narrow, or t ide. or defective in some essential condition. 
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ἢ amended his answer; but this was a prelude 


questions, which could only be answered in ways incon- 


sistent with the amendment; and the respondent, after many 
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ει 


attempts to disentangle himself, was obliged to plead guilty to the 
‘neonsistencies, with an admission that he could make no satisfac- 
tory answer to the original quer 
-and familiar. Or, 1 
The dialogue, as 
ends ἢ purely negative, proving that the responde 
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incompetent to answer the question proposed to him. in ἃ manner 
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sistent and satisfactory even to himself. Sokratés, ἢ > pro- 
fessed from the beginning to have no positive theory to support, 


ὸ he maintains to the end the same air of a learner, who would be 


vlad to solve the difficulty if he could, but regrets to find himself 
disappointed of that instruction which the respondent had promised, 
this description of the cross-examining path of 

man, how intimate was the bond of connectior 


hetween the dialectic method and the logical distri 
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not to compre- 
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to fulfil, to become a subject of 
‘neonsistencies into which the hearer 

betrayed in his various answers, proclaim to him the fact that 
has not yet ac juired anything like a clear and full conceptior 

of the common attribute which binds together the various par 
ticulars embraced under some term which is ever upon his lips 
him to detect a differext fact, not less impor 
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gpon 8 modest scale, and under the pressure of logical embar- 
rassment weighing on his own mind. But as he proceeded, and 
found himself successful, as well as acquiring reputation among a 
certain circle of friends. his earnest soul became more and more 
penetrated with devotion to that which he regarded as a duty. 
It was at this time probably, that his friend Cherephon came 
hack with the oracular answer from Delphi, noticed a few pages 
above, to which Sokratés himself alludes as having prompted 
him to eX nd the range of his conversation, and to question a 


‘las yf ersons whom he had not hefore ventured to approach, 


i 
He tound them more 


in their own wisdom, but 


in Athens is made to stand 


because it was the prin- 
ἴδ at once laments 

-asts. Nor can we doubt that it 

ortion of his proce } Os, in the eyes 

rs. as well as the most flattering to 

his own natur 11} Nevertheless, it would be ἃ mistake to 
neral purpose of Sokratés — or ot his 

‘is own language —as if it were the 

standing forward merely to 

sophists, poets, or others, 

putation, and were puffed up with 


being in reality shallow and 

és 15 at once inadequate 

ation. as I have before remarked, 

indiscriminate; while the mental 

was one not at all peculiar to 

‘th the mass of mankind, 

be exaggerated in them, partly because more 

is expected from them, partly because tne general feeling of 
self-estimation stands at a higher level, naturally and reason 
ably, in their bosoms. than in those of ordinary persons. That 
defect was, the “seeming al 1 conceit of knowledge without 
the reality,” on human life w its duties, purposes, and con 
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tween the state of m ’s knowledge on the general topics of 

ae an and society, and that which artis - professional men pos- 
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bis own kno Wl 
ic had 


anaivsis of these last-mentioned words: the “ Lachés and 
« Protagoras” on courage, the “ Cl.armidés” on temperance, the 


hyphrén” On holine 3S. 
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By these and similar discussions did Sokratés, and Plato am- 


plifying upon his master, raise indirectly all the important ques- 


tions respecting society, human aspirations and duties, and the 


principal moral qualities which were accounted virtuous in in- 
dividual men. 4 the general terms, on which his conversation 
and familiar in the language, 


of detail, whereby he tested the 


*s rational comprehensi ‘consistent application of such 
st known phenomena of 

iome the inconsisté ncy, if inconsistency there 

Ὑ one. The answers made to 

ly by ordinary citizens, but by men of talent and 
poets or the rhetors, when called upon for an 
oral terms and ideas set forth in their own 
state of mind against which 

consecrated by the Delphian oracle, was 

and conceit of knowledge without real 

claimed confident, unhesitating persuasion, 

ravest questions concerning man and society, 
rsons who had never bestowed upon them 


) pe aware that they involved any difficulty 


wn up gradually and unconsciously, 


munication, partly by insensible trans- 
process be cinning antecedent to reason 
with little aid and no control from 

excellence required; but who _ ᾿ wart reason, and never being ally revised. With the great terms 
his sons, with the like prelimn Knowledge and a result! urrent propositions neerning human life and society, a 
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him. Upon this basis the fancied knowledge really rested ; and 
reason, when invoked at all, was called in simply as an handmaid 
ex positor, or apologist of the preexisting sentiment : as an acces- 
sory after the fact, not as a test or verification. Kvery man found 
these persuasions in his own mind, without knowing how they 
became established there; and witnessed them in others, as 
portions of a general fund of unexamined common-place and 
credence. Because the words were at once οἱ large meaning, 
embodied in old and familiar mental processes, and surrounded br 
a strong body of sentiment, the ren ral assertions 1 hich they 
were embodied appeared self-evident and imposing 
so that, in spite of continual dispute in particular ¢ 
thought himself obliged to analyze the general proposi 
selves, or to refiect whether he had verified their impor 
could apply them rationally and consist ntly 
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There is one important difference. however, to note, betweer 
eur time and that of Sokratés. In his day, the impressions not 
only respecting man and society, but also respecting the physical 
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world, were of tl ame self-sown, self-propagating, and unscien- 
astronomy of the Sokratic age was 

iperficial observations and imagina 
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tific point of view, with the vast 

se of methodized physical and mathematical knowledge, 

ught every one th: ic] primitive astronomical and phy- 

sical convictions were nothing better than “a fancy of knowledge 
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without the reaiity cdl “very one renounces them without hesi- 


tation, seeks hi usions from the scientific teacher, and looks 


to the proofs alone for his guarantee. A man who has never 
bestowed special study on astronomy, knows that he is ignorant 
of it: 1 ν that he knows it, without such preparation, would 

While the scientific point of view has 
thus acquired complete predominance in ΤῈ ference to the physi- 
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“that conceit of knowledge without reality,’ which reigned un 
diaturbed in the moral world around him, and was only begin 
listurbed even as to the physical world. To 
in the Delphian temple, “ Know Thy- 

texts, which he constantly cited, and 


trenuously enforced | n hi arers 5 interpreting it to mean, 


ow what sort of a man thou art, and what are thy capacities, 
to human use.! lis manner of entorcing it was 


| effective, and though he was dexterous in vary- 


queries according to the individual person with 
linrst object to bring the hearer 
real knowledge or real ignorance. 
to contute particular errors, appeared 
as the mind lay wrapped up in its 
isdom : such mist must be dissipate 
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It was this indirect and ne; roceeding, wlich, though 
only 8 part of the whole, stood out as | lost original and most 


conspicuous characteristic, and determined his r putation with a 
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e line of speculative 
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fancitd knowledze, and laying bare the real ignorance,] duced | There is nothing which Plato is more fertile in illustrating, thar 
an immediate effect the touch of the torpedo:! the newly- his relation between the teacher and the scholar, operating not 
created consciousness of ignorance was alike unexpected, painfal y what it put into the latter, but by what it evolved out of him ; 
and humiliating, — ἃ season ΟἹ loubt an scomirort ; ἱ Ι reating ἢ uneasy | nging after truth, aiding in the elabora- 
bined with an internal working and yearning alter truth, never tion necessary for obtaining relief, and testing whether the doc 
before experienced. Such intellectual quickening, ‘ich coul ine elaborated possessed the real lineaments, or merely the 
never commence until the mind had been disal ἱ of its origin lelusive semblance, of trutl 


Li Lhe 


‘llusion of false knowledge, was considered by Sokrates not mer ly | There are few things more remarkable than the description 
as the index and precursor, but as the indispensable conditio1 given of the colloquial magic of Sokrates and its vehement effects, 
ot tuture progress. we the middl point in the ascendi yy th > whe iad themselves heard it and felt its force. Its 
mental scale; the lowest poin ing ignorance unconscious, Seu estive and stimulating power was a gift so extraordinary, as 
satisfied. and mistaking itself for knowledge; the ‘xt al well to justify any abundance of imagery on the part of Plato to 
wnorance conscious inmasked, asham ' itself, and thirsting illustrat if n the ub} ets to which he applied himself, man 
i] tual vied the had done little but feel and affirm: 
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required was teaching and prac- 

therefore ignorance, espec- 

knowledge, was his capital 

kratés, as well as his ethics, had 

ds; nor had any man ever less 
mind, which his scholar Plate 


that Sokratés laid down a general 
Is too narrow, and which states a part of 
the whole. But, as it frequently happens 
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make the like mistake, we find that he 
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did not ror fine his deductive reasonings within the limits of the 
theory, but eseaped the erroneous 
inconsistency. For example ’ 
cally than h», on the meas ὶ the value of that state 
appetites, of enforemg good habits, ane ΟἿ 

£ e sentiments . ἡ ὧδ 
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to the state t] internal associations as contrasted with the 
effect of external causes, as well as the pains taken to make it 
appear how much the latter depend upon the former for thei 


+ 


Ἰ 


power οἵ conferrin happiness, and how sufhicient is moderate 
good fortune in respect to externals, provided the internal map 


he properly discipline 1, is a vein of thought which pervades both 


Sokratés and Plato, and which passed from them, under various 


, 


{ 47 
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modifications, to most of the subsequent schools of ethical pl 

iat Protagoras or Prodikus, training rich 

t altogether leaving out such internal 

element of happiness, wou Ὁ dwell upon it less; a point of 
decided ior] 

The political opinions of Sokratés were much akin to his 

hical, and deserve especial notice, as having in part contributed 

is condemnati by the dikastery. He thought that the 

it belonged legitimately to those who knew 

them for the advantage of the governed. 

or governor was not the man who held the 

lected by some vulgar persons, nor he whe 


} | 
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nor he who had thrust himself in by 

16 alone who knew how to govern well.” 1 

pilot governed on shipboard, the surgeon in a sick 
trainer in a palestras every one else being 


bey these professional superiors, and even thanking 


1d recom pt nsing them for their directions, simply because their 
eater knowledge was an admitted fact. It was absurd, Sokratés 
nd, to cheose public officers by let, when no on 

lf on shipboard under the care of a pl 


ld any one pick out a carpenter or 


know what provision Sokratés suggested for apply- 

: ‘iple to practice, for discovering who was the fittest 

in in point of knowledge, or for superseding him in case of 
becoming unfit ‘in ease another fitter than he should arise. 
analogies of the pilet, the surgeon, and professional men 
generally, would raturally conduct him to « lection by the people, 
renewable after temporary periods ; since no one of these profes 
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sional persons, whatever may is ever 
trusted or obeyed exci pt by the free choice ol those who confide 
in him, and who may at any time make choice of another. But 
it does not appear that Sokratés followed ou this part f the 
analogy. His companions remarked to him 

intellectual ruler 

either refuse to listen to goo 

who gave eh He 

he does, he will himse! 
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time when the “ Clouds” of Aristophanés were brought on the 
stage, 18 certain: he may have been, and probably was, conspicu- 
ous even earlier: so that we can hardly allow him less than 
thirty years of public, notorious, and efficacious discoursing, dowm 


to his trial in 399 B.C. 
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elf describes it, 

τῇ To least, wherein he would have been allowed to prosecute. it for 
οἱ ἐδ ον. twenty-five years with safety and impunity; and. that city was 
Ὕ I have ina previous volume noted the res} 
¢idual dissent of Opinion, 


af studying, Athens. ect. for indi- 
, taste, and behavior, among one another, 
Athenian population, and which Periklés 
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That Sokratés had educated both Kritias and Alkibiadés, was 
affirmed by the accusers, and seemingly believed by the general 
public, both at the time and afterwards.! 


That both of them 
had been among those who conversed with him, when young 


men, is an unquestionable fact; to what extent, or down to what 


period, the conversation was carried, we cannot distinctly ascer- 


in. Xenophon affirms that both of them frequented his 


society when young, to catch from him an argumentative facility 
which might be serviceable to their political ambition; that he 
curbed their violent and licentious propensities, so long as they 
continued to come to him; that both of them manifested a 
respectful obedience to him, which seemed in little consonance 
with their natural tempers; but that they soon quitted him, 
weary of such restraint, after having acquired as much as they 
thought convenient of his peculiar accomplishment. The writ- 
ings of Plato, on the contrary, impress us with the idea that the 
ciation of both of them with Sokratés must have been more 
tinued and intimate ; for both of them are made to take 
Platonic dialogues, while the attachment of 


to Alkibiadés 15 represented as stronger than that 


reat part in he 


which he ever felt towards any other man; a fact not difficult to 
explain, since the latter, notwithstanding his ungovernable dis- 


sitions, was distinguished in his youth not less for capacity 


nd forward impulse, than for beauty; and since youthful beauty 


ed the imagination of the Greeks. especially that of Sokratés, 


than the charms of the other sex.2 From the year 420 
hich the activity of Alkibiadés as a political leader 
unlikely that he could have seen much of 

ar 410 B.c. the fact is impossible; 

year he became a permanent exile, with the excep- 

tio! ' three or four months in the year 407 B.c. At 


A lkibiadés 


the 
the trial of Sokratés, therefore, his connection with 


must at least have been a fact long past and gone. 


Respecting Kritias, we make out less; and as he was a kinsman 
} ; 


chin’s, cont. Timarch. c. 34. p. 74 ὑμεῖς 
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Σωτράτη τὸν σοφιστὴν 
δ, ὅτι Κριτίαν ἐφάνη πεπαιδευκὼς, etc. Xenoph. Msm. i, 2, 12 

* See Plato (Charmidés, c. 3, p- 154, C> Lysis, c. 2, p. 204, B, Protage 
vras,c Lp 309, A), ete. 
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anions of Sokratés, and 
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men to despise the existing political constitution, by remarking 
that the Athenian practice of namirg archons by lot was silly, 
and that no man of sense would ever choose in this way a pilot 
or a carpenter, though the mischief arising from bad qualifica- 
tion, was in these cases far less than in the case of the archons.’ 
Such teaching, it was urged, destroyed in the minds of the hear- 
ers respect for the laws an constitution, and rendered them 
violent and licentious. As examples of the way in which it had 
worked, his two pupils Kritias and Alkibiades might be cited, 
both formed in his school ; one, the most \ iolent and rapacious Οἵ 
the Thirty recent oligarchs ; the other, a disgrace to the democ- 
racy, by his outrageous insolence and licentiousness ; * both of 
them authors of ruinous mischief to the city. 

Moreover, the youth learned from him conceit of their owl 
superior wisdom, and the habit of insulting their fathers as well 
as of slighting their other kinsmen. Sokratés told them, it was 
urged, that even their fathers, in case of madness, might be law- 
fully put under restraint ; and that when a man needed service, 
those whom he had to look to, were not his kinsmen, as such, 
but the persons best qualified to render it: thus, if he was sick, 
he must consult a surgeon ; ‘f involved in a lawsuit, those who 
were most conversant with such a situation. fetween friends 
also, mere rood feeling and affection was of little use 3 the impor- 
tant circumstance was, that they should acquire the capacity οἱ 
renderi,. mutual service to each other. No one was worthy of 
esteem except the man who knew what was proper to be done, 
and could explain it to others: which meant, urged the accuser, 
that Sokratés was not only the wisest of men, but the only person 
capable of making his pupils wise; other advisers being worth- 
less compared with him.s 

He was in the habit too, the accusation proceeded, of citing 
the worst passages out of distinguished poets, and of perverting 
them to the mischievous purpose of spoiling the dispositions of 
youth, planting in them criminal and despotic tendencies. Thus 
he quoted a line of Hesiod: “ No work is disgraceful but indo 
lence is disgraceful :” explaining it to mean, that a man might 


᾽ : 2 Va Ν δι. 4 ι 
1 Xen. Mem. }, 2, 9. Xen. Mem. i, 2, 12 
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without scruple do any sort of work, base or unjust as it might 
be. for the sake of profit. Next, Sokratés was particularly fond 
of quoting those lines of Homer, in the second book of the Iliad, 
wherein Odysseus is described as bringing back the Greeks, who 
had just dispersed from the public agora in compliance with the 
exhortation of Agamemn6n, and were hastening to their ships. 
Odysseus caresses and flatters the chiefs, while he chides and 
even strikes the common men; though both were doing the same 
thing, and guilty of the same fault; if fault it was, to obey what 
the commander-in-chief had himself just suggested. Sokratés 
interpreted this passage, the accuser affirmed, as if Homer praised 
the application of stripes to poor men and the common people. 
Nothing could be easier than for an accuser to find matter for 
inculpation of Sokratés, by partial citations from his continual 
discourses, given without the context or explanations which had 
accompanied them ; by bold invention, where even this partial 
basis was wanting; sometimes also by taking up real error, since 
no man who is continually talking, especially extempore, can 


always talk corr ctly. Few teachers would escape, if penal sen- 
tences were permitted to tell against them, founded upon evidence 
Ἢ as this. Xenophon, in noticing the imputations, comments 
all. denies some, and explains others. As to the pas- 

saves out of Hesiod and Homer, he affirms that Sokratés drew 
irom them inferences qi ite contrary to those alleged ; ? which 
latter seem, indeed, altogether unreasonable, invented to call 
forth the deep-seated democratical sentiment of the Athenians, 
after the accuser had laid his preliminary sround by connecting 
Sokratés with Kritias and Alkibiadeés. That Sokratés improperly 
ciated either filial duty or the domestic affections, is in like 
manner highly improbable. We may much more reasonably 
believe the ac ertion of Xenophon, who represents him to have 
exhorted the hearer “to make himself as wise, and as capable 
of rendering service, as possible ; so that. when he wished to 
acquire esteem from father or brother or friend, he might not sit 


still, in reliance on the simple fact of relationship, but might earn 
such feeling by doing them positive good.”3 To tell a young 


' Yen. Mem. i, 2, 56-59 2 Xen. Mem. i, 2, 59. 
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man that mere good feeling would be totally insufficient, unless 
he were prepared and competent to carry it into action, is 9 
lesson which few parents would wish to discourage. Nor would 
any generous parent make it a crime against the teaching of 
Sokratés, that it rendered his son wiser than himself, which prob 
ably it would do. To restrict the range-of teaching for a young 
man. because it may make him think himself wiser than his 
father, is only one of the thousand shapes in which the pleading 
of ignorance against knowledge was then, and still contmues 
occasionally to be, presented. 

Nevertheless, it is not to be denied that these attacks of Any 
tus bear upon the vulnerable side of the Sokratic general theory 
οἵ ethics, according to which virtue was asserted to depend upon 
knowledge. I have already remarked that this is true, but not 
the whole truth ; a certain state of the affections and dispositions 
being not less indispensable, as eonditions of virtue, than a cer- 
tain state of the intelligence. An enemy, therefore, had some 
pretence for making it appear that Sokratés, stating a part of the 
truth as the whole, denied or degraded all that remained. But 
though this would be a criticism not entirely unfounded against 
his general theory, it would not hold against his precepts or prac- 
tical teaching, as we find them in Xenophon ; for these, as I have 
remarked, reach much wider than his general theory, and incul- 
cate the cultivation of habits and dispositions not less strenuously 
than the acquisition of knowledge. 

‘The censures affirmed to have been cast by Sokrates against 
he choice of archons by lot at Athe ns, are not denied by Xen- 
ophon. The accuser urged that .- by such censures Sokrates 
excited the young men to despise the established constitution, 
and to become lawless and violent in their conduct.”! This 1s 
just the same pretence, of tendency to bring the government 
into hatred and contempt, on which in former days prosecutions 
for public libel were instituted against writers in England, and 


~ ee 


rive. καὶ ὠφελειμωτατοὶ 
her’ ἄλλον τ' νὸς θούληται τιμασϑαι, μὴ τῷ ἱκὲ εἶναι πιστεύων ἀμελῇ, ἀλλὰ 
τειρᾶται, ὑφ᾽ ὧν ἄν βούυλη 

‘Xen. Mem. i, 2, 9. τὸ $s τοιούτους Aoyour αἰοειν ἔφη τοὺς νέους 


εατοφρονεὶν τῆς καῦεσΊ ὑσῆς 


2 
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on which. they «till οοπεϊημθ to be abundantly instituted in Franc 
under the first President of the Republic. There can hardly * 
a more serious political mischief than such confusion of ἜΑ 
approving critic with a conspirator, and imposition of silen 
lissentient minorities. Nor has there et been any ce 
which such an imputation was more destitute of color than that 
of Sokratés, who appealed always to men’s reason and very little 
to their feelings ; so little, indeed, that modern authors make his 
coldness a matter of charge against him; who never omitted to 
inculcate rigid observance of the law, and set the example cf 
such observance himself. Whatever may have been his senti- 
ments about democracy, he always obeyed the democratical gov- 
ernment, nor is there any pretence for charging him with parti: 
cipation in oligarchical schemes. It was the " ‘hirty who, for the 
first time in his long life, interdicted his teaching altogether, and 
point almost of taking his life; while his intimate 


«-} 


ion Was a ‘tually In exile with the democrats.! 


al emphasis on two points, when defending 
I 


accusers. First, that his own conduct was 
and strict in obedience to the law. Next 
we 4S 


tis hearers to hear nothing except appeals to 


] 


yressed on them obedience only to their 
That such a man, with so great a weight 
._ should be tried and found cuilty as 
most undefined of all imaginable 
nd me¢ lancholy fac in the history of man - 
see upon what light evidence modern authore 
to admit the same charge against the sophists, we 
rht to wonder that the Athenians when addressed, not 
t calm reason to which Sokratés appealed, but through 
religious as well as political, public as well 
rated into dealing with him as the type 

as and Alkibiadés. = 
casperauion, and the consequent verdict of 
lolly the fault of the dikasts, nor wholly brought 
and his numerous private enemies. No 


n given, unless by what we must 
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4 Ν a Sa nao 11 
call the consent and concurrence of Sokratés himself. i 
. ae ν a ἣν οὐ 1 > γ0ὺ[ 
one of the most important facts of the case, in reference » 
himself and t the Athenians. | ΩΣ | 
᾿ Ρ Τ ᾽ ᾿ “yf 10 oT nce 
We learn from his own statement 1 the “ Platon é 


; : - : eed by : i jority ὁ 
that the verdict of guilty was only pronounc | by a majo! 
c - d | 
ὃ as ἢ Athenian dikastery 
five or six, amidst a body so numerous as an Athenian d K Υ; 


i ‘v-sevyen in total number,! if a con- 
probably fve hundred and fifty-seven in total I 


+ 


rusted Now any 
. . . , . Ὑ “ "Τ᾽ {|| can be tl Isit Lie λ ε 4 
fused statement in Diogenes Laerti setuid 


one who reads that defence, and considers it we biti 
the circumstances Οἱ the case and the fee “Ἢ 3 “ = he τ κ᾿ τα 
see that its tenor 18 such as must have turned a —_ ΟἽ 

number of votes than six against him. And we are informes | 

the distinct testimony of nophon,? that Sokrates approach 
his trial with the fer lings of one who hard 

ted. He toak no thought whatever tor the 

defence ; and when his friend Hermogenés or | wit 


"10us Ὁ nences of such an omission, he 
on the serious conseq jience οἵ l 


that the just and 
P 


‘lameless life, whieh he ' 
Ἂ 


I 
b 


having once begun to 


passed, was th α O1 


to say, the divine sign hi 

ing. He went on to say, 

should deem it better for 

He had hitherto lived in perfect sa 
° x ; ‘ovement 

of progressive moral improvement, 


' Plato, Apol. Sok 
that he was condemm | 
ἀπολυουσων ᾿ he meant to assert tha the verdict W 
aly of two hundred and eighty-one above the acquitting vor 
contradicted by the “ ‘lat > ΑἹ ory 1ich assures 
doubt that the majority 
ing of three votes wou 
hundred and eighty- 
some commentator 
perplexing, - th he ures apnea oranda ai pam 
— ety ay dr 7 a a ind the total five hundred and 
quently be two hund ind seven 


ἊΝ | : rT tne tf t a ry Hi rmogenés, who 
2 Xen. Mem 9 By δὲ ᾿ - : 


heard it from Sok 


fifty-seven 
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unabated, from his friends. If his life were prolonged, old age 


he would lose in part his sight, his 
Aearing, or his intelligence; and life 


would Soon overpower him: 


with such abated efficacy 
and dignity would be intolerable to him. Whereas, if he were 
condemned unjustly, which would 
be a great disgrace to his judges, but none to him; nay, it would 
sympathy and admiration, and 
a more willing acknowledgment from every one that he had been 
both a 


᾿ ᾿ 3 
condemned now, he should be 


even procure for him increase of 


just man and an improving prece] 


ptor. 
il Ι Se t ‘ i Lit Lore 15 trial. LNLIMALE as a or eliel 
Which ¢ 


r Ol the defence, and formed one essential 


ondition of the final result. They prove that Sokratés not only 
} ί ο | 


cared little for being acquitted, but even thought that the approach- 


ing trial was marke d out by the cods as the term of his life, aud 


᾿ 4 : 4 } Ρ . ᾿ - 
that there were good reasons why he should prefer such ἃ consum- 


mation as best for himself. Nor is it wonderful that 


he should 


ent rtain that opinion, when we recollect the entire ascendency 


within him of strong internal conscience and intelligent reflection, 
built upon an originally fearless temperament, and silencing what 


ato? ealls “ the child within us, who trembles before death ;” 
᾿ ᾿ 


oreat iove Ol colloquial influence, and incapacity Oo} 


oo 


enty years, rendering it im possi 


ild much longer continue, and the 


portunity afforded LO him. DY now towering above ordinary vo 
ἢ . = : mi f : . : : 
under the like circumstances, to ead an impressive lesson, as 


| Ἰ : } * 
_ ᾿ ‘ ) ) ) Ἷ } Π 
Well as I | her enina niin 


a re ion yet more exalted than 


that which he had hitherto acquired. It was in this frame of 


mind that Sokratés came to his trial, and undertook his unpre 
meditated defence, the sul now read in the 
Platonic Apology.’ alike high-minded and 


vell-balanced, were completely Had he been acquitted 
r such a defence, it would have been not only a triumph over 
personal enemies, but would have been a sanction on the part 


the people and the popular dikastery to his teaching, which, 


' Xen. Mem. iv, 8, | 
® Plato. Phaed: 
ra τοιαῦτα 


γον, ὥσπιε 
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indeed, had been enforced by Anytus,' in his accusing argument, 
sn reference to acquittal generally, even before ‘he heard the 
dcfenee: whereas his condemnation, and the feelings with which 
he met ‘it, have shed double and triple lustre over his whole tife 
and character. 3 
Prefaced ‘by this exposition of the feélings of Sokratés, the 
- Platonic Defence » becomes not merély sublime and impressive, 
‘but also the manifestation of a rational and censistent purpose. 
t does, indeed, include a vindication of himself against two out 


of the three counts of the indictment; against the charge of not 


Athens, at at of corrupting 
believing in the recognized gods of Athens, and that οἱ corrupting 


the youth 3 respecting the second of the three, where by he was 
"1 ῃ - = P χὰ oe ὝΞ 
charged with religious innovation, he says little or nothing. But 


to the speech of one standing on his tr 
it bears no resemblance to the speech of one stan if on 


“1! 
A Achy 


. . ‘ 1, D ia ν tt ony le xy 7 , εἴ 4: ' ῃ 7 
with the written indictment conc! iding “ Penalty, Death, ha 
("ys hi he ‘ONL! ry Ἵ is 
ing up in open coeurt betore him. On th contrary, 11 
ϑ 


the irank O itpou 


. ve - Aad in 
emphatic lesson to the hearers, embod | in 
x Δ’ Ὡς ΨΩ δ δὰ Ψ ᾧ Ἰᾷ 1 } 
of a fearless and self-confiding conscience. It is un 
Cal > LMC Ww i mmands ; wil 
from the veginning, hecause the law and | . 
wish. and even not an unqualified wish, but no hope, that it 
a ha }* 1 Σ 1: . . 
ς ote ‘ 2 rrat ΟἹ oe ὁ δὲ > stan ling 
may succeed.2 Sokrat« S ii! repil i} | ing 
avainst him without, arising trom the 
his cross-examining elenchus 


those false reports which 


} Se Were? 
tributed so much to cir 


interesting CApvysits 


| ywiled which Ι hav 
conceit of Knowiears 


l YOUMEVUY 
Vai. εἰ 


. {JU δὲ 
οἱμαι δὲ αὐτὸ χαλεξ 
’ - τον 
φοῦτο μὲν LTW ] : 
' 9 ‘ff Tht y δόξω τισι μῶν παίζειν 
3 Plato, Apol. } C. ὦ} ’ snus Page 


᾽ . es ἜΣ 
— » & 4 
. ᾿ syseil ᾿ Ay είν ae A car, « 23, ‘ ,., ἂν 
wT OTs ) Vidi ΤΡ a it ι si 

am VU LEVIVE δὲέφ δὼ 


ἜἘλν te γὰρ λέγω, ὅτι 
J 4 σὶ " εἰρων μένῳ. 
ἐσυχίαν ἄγειν, οὐ πεισεσῦε μοὲ Ὡς εἰρωνευομένς, 
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spoken. He then goes into the indictment, questions Melétus in 
open court, and dissects his answers. Having rebutted the charge 
of irreligion, he reverts again to the imperative mandate of the 
gods under which he is acting, “to spend his life in the search 
for wisdom, and in examining himself as well as others;” a 
mandate, which if he were to disobey, he would be then justly 
amenable to the charge of irreligion;! and he announces to the 
dikasts distinctly, that, even if they were now to acquit him, he 
neither could nor would relax in the course which he had been 
pursuing.2 He considers that the mission imposed upon him is 
among the greatest blessings ever conferred by the gods upon 
Athens. He deprecates those murmurs of surprise or dis- 
pleasure, which his discourse evidently called forth more than 
once.’ though not so much on his own account as on that of the 
dikasts, who will be benefited by hearing him, and who will 
hurt themselves and their city much more than him, if they 
should now pronounce condemnation.» It was not on his own 
account that he sought to defend himself, but on account of the 
Athenians, lest they by condemning him should sin against the 
gracious blessing of the god; they would not easily find such 
another, if they should put him to death.® Though his mission 
had spurred him on to indefatigable activity in individual collo- 
quy, yet the divine sign had always forbidden him from taking 

part in public proceedings; on the two exceptional occa- 
sions when he had stood publicly forward,— once under the 
democracy, once under the oligarchy, — he had shown the same 
resolution as at present; not to be deterred by any terrors from 


that course which he believed to be just.’ Young men were 


A. ? Plato Apol. Sok..c. 17, p. 30, B. 
, A, B. οἴομαι οὐδὲν πω ὑμῖν μεῖζον uyaver 
Vat ἢ τὴν ἐμ ; 

4 Plato, Apol. Sok. ¢c. 

+ Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 18, p. 30, B. «az γὰρ, ὡς ἐγὼ οἶμαι, ὀνήσεσϑε 
GKOVOVTEC —— EUV ELLE GUTOKTELVIJTE TOLOVUTO! ὅι Τα οἷον ἐ) A) λέγ ω, οὐκ ἐμὲ μείζω 
βλάψετε 7) ὑμᾶς αὐτούς. 

4 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 18, p. 80, E. Lod δέω ἐγὼ ὑπὲρ ἐμαυτοῦ ἀπολο- 
γεῖσϑαι, ὥς τις ἂν οἴοιτο, ἀλλ ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν un τι ἐξαμάρτητε περὶ τὴν τοῦ ϑεοῦ 
δόσιν ὑμῖν ἐμοῦ καταψηφισάμε: γὰρ ἐμὲ ἀποκτείνητε, οὐ ῥᾳδίως ἄλλοοι 
τοιοῦτον ευρὴ 


7 Plato, z 


480 


ἀεὶ! σειρὰ as well as improved by list ‘ning to his eross-examina- 


Ἂ ν , " 7" ; ] " 
tions: 1n prool of the charge he Lad corrupted them, BO 


; 
evidence had been produced ; neither any of themselves, who, 
having been once young when thcy enjoyed his conversation, had 
since grown elderly ; nor any of their relatives; while he on his 
part could produce abundant testimony to the improving effect of 
his society, from the relatives of those who had profited by it.! 
“No man (says he) knows what death is; yet men fear it as 
if they knew well that it was the } ist of all evils, which 18 
just a case of that worst of all 1: ance, tl conceit of knowing 
what you do not really know. ‘or nart. this is the exact 
point on which | differ from most Οἱ 
thing in which I am wiser than they ; as 


Hades, SO | do not pretend 


well, that disobedience io a person 


. Υ 
to any ΚΠΟΥ 


or man, is both an evil and a shame; nor will ayer embrace 
evil certain, in order tO €sCape evil which mi y or al 9 Ϊ know 
be a good.* Perhaps you may feel indignant al the resolute 
tone of my defence ; you may have expected that I should do as 
most others do in less dangerous trials than mine; that I should 
weep, beg and entreat for my life, and bring forward my children 
and relatives to do the same. I have relatives like other men, 
and.three children; but not one of them shall appear before you 
for any such purpose. Not from any insolent dispositions on my 
part, nor any wish to put a slight upon you, but because I hold 
such conduct to be degrading to the reputation which I enjoy ; 
for I have a reputation for superiority among you, deserved or 
undeserved as it may be. It is a disgrace to Athens, when het 
esteemed men lower themselves, as they do but too otten, by 
auch mean and cowardly supplications ; and you dikasts, instead 
of being prompted thereby to spare them, ought rather to con- 


demn them the more for so dishonoring the city. Apart ἢ Ὁ 4}}} 

Plato, Apol Sok. c. 22 

3 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 17, p. 2 ‘ontrast this striking and truly 
Sokratic sentiment about the fear * death, with the commonplace way in 
which Sokratés is repr ted as handling the same subject in Xenoph 
Memor. i, 4. 7 

3 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 23, pp. 84. ὃ: ate the substance aad not 
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any reputation of mine, too, I should be a guilty man, if I sought 
to bias you by supplications. My duty is to instruct and persuade 
vou, if I can; but you have sworn to follow your convictions in 
judy according to the laws, not to make the laws bend to 
your partiality ; and it is your duty so to do. Far be it from me 
to habituate you to perjury; far be it from you to contract any 
euch habit. Do not, therefore, require of me proceedings dis- 
tonorable in reference to myself, as well as criminal and impious 
in regard to you, especially at a moment when I am myself 
an accusation of impiety advanced by Melétus. I 
leave to you and to the god, to decide as may turn out best both 
for me and for you.” ! 
No one who reads the “ Platonic Apology” of Sokratés will 
ever wish that he had made any other defence. But it is the 
speech of one who deliberately foregoes the immediate purpose 


of a defence, persuasion of his judges; who sp Δ ΚΒ for posterity, 
without regard to his own life: “sola posteritatis cura, et abruptis 
vite blandimentis.”2 The effect produced upon the dikasts was 
such as Soxratés anticipated beforehand, and heard afterwards 
without surprise as without discomposure, in the verdict of guilty. 
His only surprise was, at the extreme smallness of the majority 
whereby that verdict was passed. And this is the true matter 
fr astonishment. Never before had the Athenian dikasts heard 

ich a speech addressed to them. While all of them, doubtless, 

ew Sokratés as a very able and very eccentric man, respecting 
is purposes and character they would differ; some regarding 
him with unqualified hostility, a few others with respectful admi- 
ation. and a still larger number with simple admiration for ability, 
without any decisive sentiment either of antipathy or esteem. 


¢ words of Tacitus ( Hist. il, 54) respecting the 

peror Otho, after his suicide had been fully resolved 

upon, but before it had been censummated: an interval spent in the most 

careful and provident arrangements for the security and welfare of those 

around him: “ipsum viventem quidem relictum, sed sola posteritatis cura, 

et abruptis vite blandimentis.’ 

3 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 25, p. 36, A. οὐκ ἀνέλπιστόν μοι γέγονε τὸ γεγονὸς 

τοῦτο. ἀλλὰ πολὺ μᾶλλον ϑαυμάζω ἑκατέρων τῶν ψήφων τὸν γεγονότα ἀριϑμόν. 
Οὐ γὰρ μην &) ω παρ᾽ ὀλίγον ἔσεσϑαι, ἀλλὰ παρὰ πολὺ, etc. 


ΤΟΙ. VI. $1 Slec. 
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But by all these three categories, hardly excepting even hus 
admirers, the speech would be felt to carry one sting which never 
misses its way to the angry feelings of the judicial bosom, whether 
the judges in session be one or a few or many, the sting of “affront 
to the court.” ‘The Athenian dikasts were always accustomed ta 
be addressed‘ with deference, often with subservience : they now 
heard themselves lectured by a philosopher who stood before them 
like a fearless and invulnerable superior, beyond their power, 
though awaiting their verdict ; one who laid claim to a divine 
mission, which probably many of them believed to be an impos- 
ture, and who declared himself the inspired uprooter of “ conceit 
of knowledge without the reality,” which purpose many would not 
understand, and some would not like. ‘To many, his demeanor 
would appear to betray an insolence not without analogy to Alki- 
biadés or Kritias, with whom his accuser had compared him. I 
have already remarked, in reference to his trial, that, considering 
the number of personal enemies whom he made, the wonder is 
not that he was tried at all, but that he was not tried until so late 
in his life: 1 now remark in reference to the verdict, that, con- 
sidering his speech beiore the dikastery, we cannot be surprised 
that he was found guilty, but only that such verdict passed by se 
small a majority as five or six. 

That the condemnation of Sokratés was brought on distinctly 
by the tone and tenor of his defence, is the express testimony of 
Xenophon. “Other persons on trial (he says) defended them- 
selves in such manner as to conciliate the favor of the dikasts, οἱ 
flatter, or entreat them, contrary to the laws, and thus 


acquittal. But Sokratés would resor f Ι othi 


btained 
ng of this customary 
practice of the dikastery contrary to the laws. Though he m 
easily have been let off by the dikast 

thing of the kin l even moderate '. he 

the’ laws and die, than to save his 


noone in Athens except Sokrat 


the laws as requiring the tone of oration which he adopted ; nor 
would he himselt have so coustrued them, if he had been twenty 
* Xenoph. Mem. iv, 4, 4 

δικαστῆηι ε) Trap T 


dixa TT it 
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years younger, with less of acquired dignity, and more years of 
possible usefulness open before'‘him. “Without debasing himself 
by unbecoming flattery or supplication, he would ‘have avoided 
lecturing them as a master and superior,! or ostentatiously assert- 
ing a divine mission for purposes which ‘they would hardly under 
stand, or an independence of their verdict which‘they might con 


strue as defiance. The rhetor Lysias is said to have sent to*him 


a composed speech for his defence, which he declined to use, not 


thinking it suitable to his dignity. But such a man as Lysias 
would ‘hardly compose what would lower ‘the dignity even of ‘the 
loftiest client, thouch ‘he would look to the result also ; nor 18 
there any doubt that if Sokratés had pronounced it, —or even a 


able speech. if inoffensive, —he would have ‘been 


rss 


indeed, expresses his satisfaction that 


tained that towering dignity which brought out ‘the 


Ὁ and most exalted of his attributes, but which at the same 


‘nounced all 


hance of acquittal Few persons will dissent 
ism: but when we look at the sentence, as we 
to do, from the point of view of the dikasts, 


“2 
to admit that Sokratés deliberately brougiit 


hus brought upon Sokratés by lis 
ch more may the same remark 
nee which followed it. In 

‘ted was determined by a 

the verdict of guilty. 

ich he thought suitable, 

penalty upon 

re called on to 

admissible. The 


} ropose, «ven 


ἢ 
Ϊ Laist rut domi ; videretur esse rudicu) 


» 
“Ὁ remarked. in reference to the defence cf Sokratés : ) 
tain from supplication for mercy ,; but do not pus it specially 
yu will abstain, unless you intend, like Sokratés, purposely 
the wdges.” (Arrian, Epiktét. Diss. 11, 2, 18.) 
lian. Inst. Or. ii, 15, 30, xi, 1,10, Diog. Laert. u, 40. 
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might be satisfied to accept, in preference to the heavier sentence 
invoked by his antagonist. 

Now Melétus, in his indictment and speech against Sokratés 
had called for the infliction of capital punishment It was for 
Sokratés to make his own counter-proposition, and the very small 
majority, by which the verdict had been pronounced, afforded 
sufficient proof that ‘he dikasts were no way inclined to sanction 
the extreme penalty against him. They doubtless anticipated, 
according to the uniform practice before the Athenian courts of 
justice, that he would suggest some lesser penalty; ἢ 
onment, exile, disfranchisement, etc. And had he done 
and simply, there can be little doubt that the prope sition 
have passed. But the language of Sokratés, after the verdict, 
in a strain yet higher than before it ; and his resolution to ad 
to his own point cf view, disdaining the smallest abatem: 
concession, only the more emphatically pronounced. 
counter proposition shall I make to you (he said) 
for the penalty of Melétus ? Shall I name 
which I think I deserve at your hands? In 
osition would be that I should be rewarded wi 
the public expense in the | 


devote himself to your be 

vidually on the serious necessity or m 

ment. Assuredly, | cannot admit that I hs 

any evil whatever; nor would it be reaso 

exile or imprisonment, which I knov 

able evils, in place of death, which 

but a good. I might, indee 

for the payment οἱ that would be no evil. 

ΑΘ no money: all that I could 

oa mina: and 1 therefore | 

punishment on myst lf Plat 

desire me to incre thi m to thirty minz, and they engage 
to pay it for me. J ine Οἱ thirty mine, Ul refore, is the counter 


penalty which 1 submit for 


στ aN 
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Subsistence in the prytaneum at the public expense, was one 
of the greatest honorary distinctions which the citizens of Athens 
ever conferred; an emphatic token of public gratitude. That 
Sokratés, therefore, should proclaim himself worthy of such an 
honor, and talk of assessirg it upon himself in lieu of a pun- 
ishment, before the very dikasts who had just passed against 
him a verdict of guilty, would be received by them as nothing 
sess th: é iberate insult; a defiance of judicial authority, 

to prove, to an opinionated and haughty 
ot commit with impunity. The persons 


ho heard his language with the greatest distress, were doubtless 


Plato, Krito, and his other friends around him : who, though 


| 


athizing with him fully, knew well that he was assuring the 
cess of the proposition of Melétus,! and would regret that he 
hould thus throw away his life by what they would think an ill- 
placed and unnecessary self-exaltation. Had he proposed, with 
ace, the substitute-fine of thirty mine with which 
speech coneluded, there is every reason for 
the majority of dikasts would have voted for it. 
f death passed against him, by what majorit; 
But Sokratés neither red his tone, no 
t for the language by which he had himse!/: 


urpose of his accusers. On the corirary, he (οὐ 


in a short address prior LO his le 4 4 fur the 
he was satisfied both with his own conduct and with 
The divine sign, he said, whigh was wont to restrain 
ll occasions, both in deeds and in words, 

ested itself once to him throughout the whole 

he came thither at first, nor at any one point 


iout his whole discourse. ‘The tacit acquiescence of this 


- 


monitor satisfied him not only that he had spoke ἢ 
the sentence passed was in reality no evil to 

‘now was the best thing which could befall him.? 
was tantamount to a sound, perpetual, and dream- 
his judgment would be no loss, but rathet 


ὃ compared with the present life ; or else, if the commosl 
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mvythes were true, death would transfer him tua second life in 


Hades. where he would find all the heroes of the ‘Trojan war, 


eee * 
and of the past generally, so as to pursue in conjunchon with 


A 


i ᾿ hat 
utus ‘ross-examinatl ‘ debate on 
them the business of mutual cross-examination, ind debat 


tai 
ethical progress and perfection.’ 
; ; . ἣ nea one ‘ ΟΥ̓ ‘ . ( 
There can be no doubt that the sentence all: peare d to 
Sokratés in this point of view. and to his friends also, after the 


1 
hon iss not at the time when they 
event had happened, though doubtless not at the . 


σὶ 
᾿ | 7 ᾿ " « ‘ SI st ™ 
were about to lose him. He took his ine i , ce αν] edly 


and with full knowledge of the result. 


al | it) r manifesting, 1n an Impressive man- 
fittest of all opportunities for mani ng, in an im] 


looked upon 


nd bearing on 


id 


he could poss tpi’ 


aniests 
whereln ne τι 
rid themselves οἱ 
} } ᾿ nm} rea 
enus: that NUubiveil 


than he, alre ad Carl 


} . — ' 
would now proce 
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the foss of life was to him compensated by the missionary 
successors whom he calculated on leaving behind. 

Under ordinary circumstances, Sokratés would have drunk 
the cup of hemlock in the prison, on the day after his trial But 
it so happened that the day of his sentence was immediately 
after that on which the sacred ship started on its yearly ceremo- 
nial pilgrimage from Athens to Delos, for the festival of Apollo. 
Until the return of this vessel to Athens, it was accounted 
unholy to put any person to death by public authority. Accord- 
ingly, Sokratés remained in prison, — and we are pained to read, 
actually with chains on his legs, — during the interval that this 
ship was absent, thirty days altogether. His friends and com- 
panions had free access to hima, passing nearly all their time with 
him in the prison; and Krito had even arranged a scheme for 
procuring his escape, by a bribe to the jailer. This scheme was 
only prevented from taking effect by the decided refusal of 
Sokratés to become a party in any breach of the law;! a reso- 

ition, which we should expect as a matter of course, after the 
line which he had taken in his defence. His days were spent in 
the prison, in discourse respecting ethical and human subjects, 
which had formed the charm and occupation of his previous life: 
it is to the last of these days that his conversation with Simmias, 
Kebés, and Phedon, on the immortality of the soul is referred, 
in the Platonic dialocue called “ Phedon.” Of that conversa- 
tion the main topics and doctrines are Platonic rather than 
Sokratic. But the picture which the dialogue presents of the 
temper and state of mind of Sokratés, during the last hours of 
his life, is one of immortal beauty and interest, exhibiting his 
serene and even playful equanimity, amidst the uncontrollable 
emotions of his surrounding friends,—the genuine, unforced 
persuasion, governing both his words and his acts, of what he 
had pronounced before the dikasts, that the sentence of death 
was no calamity to him,?— and the unabated maintenance of 
that eagnest interest in the improvement of man and society, 
which had for so many years formed both his paramount motive 
and his active occupation. ‘The details of the last scene are 
given with minute fidelity, even down to the moment of his dis 


’ Plato, Krito, c. 2, 3, see 2 Plots Ph: oO , TT : 84, B. 
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solution; and it is consoling to remark that the cup of hemlock 
__the means employed ior executions by public order at 
Athens — produced its effect by far more exempt from 
suffering than any natural death which was likely to befall him. 
Those who have read what has been observed above respecting 
the strong religious persuasions of Sokratés, will not be sur- 
prised to hear that his last words, addressed to Krito immedi- 
ately before he passed into a state of insensibility, were: “ Krito, 
we owe a cock to JEsculapius : discharge the debt, and by ho 
means omit it.” ! 

Thus perished the ἡ parens philosophiz,” the 
philosophers ; a man who opened to science both nev 
alike copious and valuable; and a new method, memora! 
less for its originality and efficacy, than for the : 


. 


sophical basis on which it rests. ‘Though 
great poets, orators, speculative philosoph rs, hi 
other countries having the benefit οἱ Grecian | 
with, have nearly equalled her in all these line 
her in some. But where are we to look for a 
ratés. either in or out of the Grecian world? The cross-examin- 
ing elenchus, which ue not only first struc) it, but wielded 
with such matchless effect and to such ble purposes, has been 
mute ever since his last conversation in the prison ; rr even 
his great successor Plato was a writer a ‘turer, not a collo- 
quial dialectician. No man has ever heen found strong enough 
to bend his bow; much less, sure enough to use it as he did. 
His lite remains as the only viden¢ ee bi | ; very satisfactory 
evidence, how much can be done by this sort ol intelligent inter- 
rogation ; how powerful ‘s the interest which it can be made 
to inspire; how energetic the stimult hich it can apply in 
awakening dormant reason and 

It has been often customary 
preacher, in which character pl he hi acqguil LO himself 
the general reverence attached | 
true attribute, but not the charact ristic 
that by which he permanently worked on mankind. On the 


other hand, Arkesilaus, and the New Academy,' a century and 


' Plato. Pheedon, c. 155, p. 118, A 


s 


δ Cicero, Academ. Post i. 12. 44. “ Cum Zenone Arcesilas sibi 2m_e 


3OKRATES NOT A SKEPTIC. 4 


more afterwards, thought that they were following the example 
of Sokratés — and Cicero seems to have thought so too — when 


they reasoned against everything; and when they laid it down 


as a system, that, against every affirmative position, an equal 
force of negative argument might be brought up as counterpoise. 
Now this view of Sokratés is, in my judgment, not merely partial, 
but incorrect. He entertained no such systematic distrust of the 
powers of the mind to attain certainty. He laid downa clear, 
though erroneous line of distinction between the knowable and 
the unknowable. About physics, he was more than a skeptic; 


he thought that man could know nothing; the gods did not 


= 


‘ntend that man should acquire any such information, and there- 
fore managed matters in such a way as to be beyond his ken, for 
all except the simplest phenomena of daily wants ; moreover, not 


naciA aut studio vincendi (ut mihi quidem 


rum obscuritate, que ad confessionem ignorationis 


adduxerant Socratem, et jam ante Socratem, Democritum, Anaxagoram, 


veteres ; qui nihil cognosci, nihil percipi, nihil 
, posse, dixerun Itaque Arcesilas negabat, esse quidquam, quod 


posset, ne ] juidem ipsum, quod Socrates sibi reliquisset: sic 
i Compare Academ. Prior. ii, 23, 74: de Nat. 


TO as speaking) rather confusedly. He talks of “illam 
πὶ dubitationem de omnibus rebus, et nulla affirmatione adhibita, 


er passage (Academ. Post. i, 4, 17) Cicero speaks (or rather 


but a few lines before, he had said what implies 
night, in the opinion of Sokratés, come to learn and know what 
1 to human conduct and human duties. 
in (in Tuse. Disp. i, 4, 8), he admits that Sokratés had a positive 
in his negative questioning: “vetus et Socratica ratio 
nionem disserendi: nam ita facillime, quid veri similli- 
posse Socrates arbitrabatur.” 
age 


ch. dé 


Philos. ii, 5, vol. ii, pp. 169-175) seeks to make 
out considerable analogy between Sokratés and Pj rrho. But it seems to 
logy only goes thus far, that both agreed in repudiating all 


} 


speculations not ethical (see the verses Οἱ Timon upon Pyrrho, Diog. Laért. 
ix, 65). But in regard ‘thics, the two differed materially. Sokratés 
maintained that ethics were matter of science, and the proper subject of 
study. Pyrrho, on the other hand, seems to have thought that speculation 
was just as useless, and science just as unattainable, upon ethics as upon 
physics ; that nothing was to be attended to except feelings, and nothing 
cultivated except good dispostions 
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only mau could -not acquire uch information, it ouvht not te 
labor after it. but pecting the topics which concern man and 
society, the views of Sokratés Tr Olmpielely the reverse. 
This was » field which the § had expressly assigned, not 


merely to human practice, but to human study and acquisition of 
knowledge ; a field, wherein, with tl 

nomena on principles of constant an bservable sequenee, 80 
that every man who took the requisite pains might know 


Nay, Sokratés went a step urther; and this fo ward step is th 
fundamental conviction upon which all his missionary impulse 
hinges. He thought that every man not only might know these 
things but ought to know them; that he could not possibly act 


well. unless he did know them; and that it was his impe 
duty to learn them as he would learn a profession ; otherwise, 
was nothing better than a slave, unfit to be trusted as a free an 


i 


accountable being. Sokratés felt persuaded that no man coul 


t 
t himself to know correctly what justice, temper- 
I 


« 


behave as a just, temperate, courageous, pious, patriotic agent, 
1 


unless he taugh 
ance, courage, ‘piety, and patriotism, etc., really were. He wa 
posses’ed with the truly Baconian idea, that the power of steady 
moral action depended upon, and was limited by, the rational 
comprehension of moral ends and means. But when he looked 
at the minds around him, he perceived that few or none either 
tad any such comprehension, or had ever studied to acquire it ; 
yet at the same time every ‘man felt persuaded that he did 
possess it, and acted confidently upon such persuasion. Here, 
then. Sokratés found that the first outwork for him to surmount, 
was, that universal “ conceit of knowledge without the reality,” 
acainst which he declares such emphatic war; and against which, 
also, though under another form of words and in reference to 
other subjects, Bacon declares war not less emphatically, two 
thousand years afterwards: “ Opinio copiz inter causas inopiz 


” } 


est. Sokratés found that those notions respecting 
Ι ἔσω 


human and 
sociul affairs, on which each man relied and acted, were nothing 
but spontaneous products of the “intellectus sibi permissus,” of 
the intellect left to itself either without any guidance, or with 
only the blind guidance of sympathies, artipathies, authority, or 
silent assimilation. They were products got tovether, LO us< 


Bacon’s language, “from much faith and much chance, and from 
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the primitive suggestions of boyhood,” not merely without vare 
or study, bus without even consciousness of the process, and 
without any subsequent revision. Upon this basis the sophists, 
professed teachers for active life, sought.to erect a superstruc- 
ture of virtue and ability; but to Sokratés, such an attempt 
appeared hopeless and contradictory — not less impracticable than 


in his time pronounced it to be, to carry up the tree of 


Ba ‘Ol 
into majesty and fruit-bearing, without first clearing away 
fundamental vices which lay unmolested and in poisonous 
nfluence round its root. Sokrates went to work in the Baconian 
incing his cross-examining process to bear, 

to all further improvement, upon these rude, 

nt gweneralizations, which passed in men’s 

and directing knowledge. But he, not less 

this analysis, not with a view to finality in 


. 
ν 9 


towards an ulterior profi 
pensable to future positive 

which Bacon’s attention wa: 

be obtained without improved 
experimental research, bringing ight facts new and yet 
unknown; but on those topics which s¢ kratés discussed, the 
elementary data of the inquiry were all within the hearer’s 
experience, requiring only to be pressed upon his notice, affirm- 
atively as well as negatively, together with the appropriate 
ethica ant litical end ; in such manner as to stimulate within 
him the rational effort requisite for combining them anew upon 
eonsistent 


ν 


If then. the philosophers of the New Academy considered 


a skeptic, oras a partisan ot systematic nega- 
is character, and mistook the 
stavce ἱ is 1 16 > - Thal yhich Plato, Bacon, and Hersc! i 
ἂν ᾿ ᾿ ᾿ P = ' } vy 
call Lal puri 2D Or Lie intellect — ior the ultimate goal. ΝΗ 
elenchus, as Sokrates used it. was animated by the truest 
F ΤῸ. : - Μ 1; 1] > (et -- - 
of positive science, ant ‘med an Indispensable pret urso! 
attainment.’ 
There are two points, and two points only, in topics concern 


man and society, with regard to which Sokrates 1s a skeptic ; 
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rather, which he denies ; and on the necation of which. hia whole 
method and purpose turn. He denies, first, that men can know 


that on which they have bestow: d no conscious effort, no delib- 


erate pains, no systematic study, in learning. He denies, next, 
that men can practise what they do not know;! that they can be 
1 


, or virtuous generally, without knowing what 


justice, or temperance, or virtue is. ΤῸ imprint upon the minds 
οἱ his hearers his own negative conviction, on these two points 
is, indeed, his first object, and the primary purpose of his multi- 
form dialectical manceuvring. But though negative in his means, 
Sokratés is strictly positive in his ends; his attack is undertaken 


ἣν «ἀἵ sats + ᾿ ν ὁ ΤΥ. μ ] 
only with distinct view to a positive result; 1 yrder shame 


them out of the illusion of knowle 

irm them for : acquisition of 
self-explanatory knowledge, as the cond 
virtuous practic Sokratés was, indeed, εἰ 


no Man ever ik ul} life if a more 


is mark W! 


mary, 


¢ 


the inventive resource, and the 


. ἐν 26 
a philosopher. 

oa metre &? (" ᾿ ? 
yet survives, as far as such method can 


ἦν 
(1ἱ- 


ilogues of Plato. lt is a process οἹ 


of universal lication. That pu 
ἃ as indisp¢ nsable for r 
scientific progress, the Sokratic elenchus aft r Is ἢ : ni known 


instrument for at least ps rtially accomplishir ο΄, owever little 


that instrument may have been applied since the sg of 


‘So Demokritus, Fragm. ed. Mullach 185, Fr. 13 


- 


σ N, ἐφικτὸν, ἣν I 

? Aristotle (Problem c. 30, p 
Plato (compare Plutarch, Lysand. c 
φύσιν μελαγχολικὴν, the black bile 
know how to reconcile this with a passage in his 
he ranks Sokratés among the sedate persons {στ 
two assertions seems countenanced by the anecdotes res ting Sokratés 
gin Plato, Symposion, p. 175, B; p. 220, C), that he stood in the same 
posture quite unmovel, even for several hours continuously, absorbed in 
meditation upon some idea which had seized his mind 
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inventor, the necessity and use of it neither have disappeared, not 
ever can disappear. There are few men whose minds are not 
more or less in that state of sham knowledge against which Sok- 
rates made war: there is no man whose notions have not been 
first gol together by spontaneous, unexamined, unconscious, un- 
certified association, resting upon forgotten particulars, blending 
together disparates or inconsistencies, and leaving in his mind 
old and familiar phrases, and oracular propositions, of which he 
has never rendered to himself account: there is no man, who, if 
he be destined for vigorous and profitable scientific effort, has not 
found it a necessary branch of self-education, to break up, disen- 
analyze, and reconstruct, these ancient mental com- 
pounds ; and who has not been driven to do it by his own lame 
and solitary efforts, since the giant of the colloquial elenchus no 
longer stands in the market-place to lend him help and stimulus. 
To hear of any man,! especially of so illustrious a man, being 
condemned to death on such accusations as that of heresy and 
illeged corruption of youth, inspires at the present day a senti- 
rant reprobation, the force of which I have no 

The fact stands eternally recorded as one 

. thousand misdeeds of intolerance, religious and polit- 

e amidst this catalogue each item has its own 

licht, we are bound to consider at 

the condemnation of Sokrates is to be 

ferences it justifies in regard to the character 

Now if we examine the circumstances of the 

fod them all extenuating; and so powerful, 

such inferences to their minimum, consistent 


$3 to which the incident belongs. 


to his fourth volume (Ap- 

tive review of the recent 

and by some other emiment German 

authors. on Sokratés and his condemnation It affords me much satisfaction 
that he has bestowed such just animadversions on the unmeasured 
bitterness. as well as upon the untenable views, of M. Forchhammer's 


ῦ ) μα τ 


reatise respecting Sokratés 
: 


I dissent. however, altogether, from the manner in which Dr Thirlwall 


speaks about the sophists, both in this Appendix and elsewhere My opi 
org so called, has been given at length in the pr 
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First, the sentiment now prevalent is founded upon 8. COnVIG 
tion ‘hat such matters as heresy and hereti al teaching of youth 
nre nol proper for judicial cornizance. Eve l in the modern 
world, such a conviction is of recent date; and 1 he fitth cen- 
‘tury B.C. it was unknown. Sokratés himself lot have 
acreed in it; and al Grecian governments, oligar hieal and 
democratieal. alike, recognized the oppesite. ‘he testimony fur- 
nished by Plato is on thi | yint CISh' ‘hen we examine 
ihe two posi ‘ve communities which he constructs, in the treatises 


: 9 " ” + κ᾿ τοι ae 
᾿ De Republica and He ; ce Us, ve uh that there is notvn- 


ἯΙ ἢ » any 7 4} ἐδ ctahlich an 
about which he i in xX) . LNAaN tO CSLADLISH δὴ 


' 
aii 


σ 
sisted orthodoxy of doctri: ; opin l, All ducatior A dissen 
and free-spoken: teacher, 

not have been allowed to | ie hi vation for a week, 1 
Platonic Republi δ Plat woul not inde: Ξ οι ndemn 
leath; but he would put 

him away. This, in 

assume that the. state 
orthodox teaching, and 
Now all the Grecian sta 
vi interference against 
Ou! 


r 


h the princip! 
unteracted by resisti is | 
the democrati 
ve ol Spec ch, by 
and by the toleration, g 
to each man’s } 
ent of Greece, 
uuld have been quickl 
verely punished ; in Athens, he was allowed to talk an 
blicly for twenty-five or thirty year t] condemned 
ien an old man. Of these t plications of the same mis 
ievous principle, assuredly the la‘’ter 1s at once the more 
erate ant 
Secondly, the rorce Ol t | ASL CO! sche ration, 5 ali ¢ xtenuating 
circums’ance in regard to the Athenians, is much increased, when 
we reflect upen'the number of individual enemies whom Sokratés 
nade to himself in the prosecution of his cross-examining process. 
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Here were a multitude of individuals, including, men personally 
the most eminent and effective in the city, prompted by special 
antipathies, over and above general convictions, to.call into action 
the dormant state-principle of intolerance against an obnoxious 
teacher. If, under such provocation, he was allowed to.reach the 
age of seventy, and to talk publicly for.so many years, before.any 
real Melétus stood forward, this attests conspicuously the efficacy 
of the restraining dispositions among the people, which made 
their practical habits more liberal than their professed. principles. 

Thirdly, whoever has read the account of the trial and defence 
of Sokratés, will see that he himself contributed quite as ,much.to 
the result as all the three accusers united. Not only he omitted 
to do all that might have been done without dishonor, to insure 
acquittal, but he held positive language very nearly such as Me- 
létus himself would have sought to put in his.mouth. He did 
this deliberately, — having an exalted opinion both of himself 
and his own mission, —and accounting the cup of hemlock, at 
his age, to be no calamity. It was only by such marked and 
offensive self-exaltation that he brought on the first vote of the 
dikastery, even then the narrowest majority, by which he-was 
found guilty: it was only by a still more aggravated manifesta- 
tion of the same kind, even to the pitch of something like insult, 
that he broucht on the second vote, which pronounced the apital 
sentence. Now it would be uncandid not to allow for the -effect 
of such a proceeding on the minds.of the dikastery. They were 
not at all disposed, of their own accord, to put in force the-recog- 
nized principle of intolerance against,him. But when they found 
that the man who stood before them charged with this offence, 
addressed them in a tone such as dikasts had never heard .before 
and could hardly hear with calmness, they could not. but feel 
disposed to credit all the worst inferences which his:accusers had 


suggested, and to regard Sokratés as a dangerous:man,both»relig- 


jously and politically, against whom it was requisite to uphold the 


. « ᾿ 


majesty of the court and constitutidn. er ° eee 


In appreciating this memorable ingident, therefore, though the 
mischievous principle of intolerance cannot be denied, yet all the 
circumstances show that that phintiple was tether irritable nor 
predominant in the Athenian’ bosom; that even a‘large body of 
collateral antipathies did not readily call y,forth against, any indi- 
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vidual; that the more liberal and generous dispositions, which 
deadened its malignity, were of steady efficacy, not easily over 


(Yr 
borne; and that the condemnation ought to count as one of the 


7 


least gloomy items in an essentially gloomy catalogue. 

Let us add, that as Sokratés himself did not account his own 
condemnation and death, at his age, to be any misfortune, but 
rather a favorable dispensation of the gods, who removed him 
just in time to escape that painful consciousness of intellectual 
decline which induced Demokritus to prepare the poison for 
himself, so his friend Xenophon goes a step further, and while 
protesting against the verdict of guilty, extols the manner of 
death as a subject of triumph; as the happiest, most honorable, 
and most gracious way, in which the gods could set the seal upon 
a useful and exalted life.! 

It is asserted by Diodorus, and repeated with exaggerations 
by other later authors, that after the death of Sokratés the Athe- 
nians bitterly repented of the manner in whicl they had treated 
him, and that they even went so far as to put his accusers to death 
without trial.2 I know not upon wuat authority this stat 
made, and I disbelieve it altogether. From the tone of XAeno- 
phon’s “ Memorabilia,” there is every reason to presume that the 
memory of Sokratés still continued to be unpopular at Athens 
when that collection was composed. Plato, too, left Athens 
immediately after the death of his master, and remained absent 
for a long series of years: indirectly, I think, this affords a 


pre- 
sumption that no such reaction took place in Athenian sentiment 
as that which Diodorus alleges; and the same presumption is 
countenanced by the manner in which the orator A“schinés speaks 
of the condemnation, half a century afterwards. I see no reason 
to believe that the Athenian dikasts, who doubtless felt them- 
selves justified, and more than justified, in condemning Sokratés 
after his own speech, retracted that sentiment after his decease. 
Xen. Mem. iv, 8; 3. — 
“Denique Democvitum postquam matura vetustas 
Admonuit memores motus languescere mentis, 
Sponte sua letho sese obvius obtulit ipse.” 


| (Lucretius, ili, 1052.) 
Diodor. xiv, 37, with Wesse'ing’s note Diog Laért. ii, 43, Argument 
ad Isokrat Or. xi, Busiris. 
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